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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  YOLUKE  XXIY. 


With  this  ▼olame  (VIII.  of  National  Series,  and  24  of  Entire  3me^ 
the  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edacation,  commenoed 
in  1861,  will  dose.  Including  two  supplementary  volumes  [one  to 
Volume  II.  (18  of  the  Entire  Seriee)  and  the  other  to  Volume  VIL 
(28  of  the  Entire  Seriee)  ],  which  are  devoted  almost  ezclusiTety  to  the 
Circulars  and  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
not  included  in  other  volumes,  the  National  Series  embraces  ton 
volumes,  which  present  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire  field 
of  national  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  all  countries  in 
which  schools  for  general  or  special  purposes  have  been  recognised  and 
administered  by  law,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  number  of  volumes 
in  any  language,  so  far  as  we  know. 

We  hope  to  close  our  editorial  labors  in  this  wide  and  interesting  field 
of  educational  journalism,  begun  with  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal  in  1888,  by  issuing  an  International  Seriet  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education,  in  which  the  existing  status  of  schools,  and  the 
problem  of  public  instruction  indifferent  countries  will  be  discussed 
by  educators  and  teachers  prominent  in  their  respective  fields,  fimn 
their  practical  fiimiliarity  with  principles  and  details,  and  comparisons 
will  be  instituted  between  the  schools,  methods,  and  statistics  of 
the  different  systems  for  the  general  advancement  of  human  culture 
everywhere.  The  terms  of  this  series  will  be  set  forth  at  the  close  of 
this  volume. 

HENRT  BABNABD.' 
HABffOBD,  Cranr.,  Ifarch  15, 1878. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


iimtoDUOTioir. 

•  Ik  the  further  prosecution  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  different  countries  in  their  historical 
development  and  present  condition,  we  have  reached  the  close  of 
our  studies,  for  the  present,  in  the  department  of  Superior  Instruc- 
tion— meaning  bj  that  term  the  highest  formal  instruction 
recognized  in  the  system  of  public  schools  in  each  State. 

To  the  individual  thinkers,  to  the  discoveries,  suggestions,  and 
inspirations  of  a  few  teachers,  to  the  sagacity  of  the  master-builders 
of  social  order,  acting  in  advance  of  the  general  intelligence  of 
their  age  and  country,  does  society  owe  its  superior  instruction ; 
and  in  the  aims,  motives,  methods,  and  institutions  of  such  men 
must  we  find  the  clue  of  its  progressive  development. 

This  instruction,  so  far  as  it  is  systematized  in  different  countries, 
will  be  found  to  differ  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
institutions  to  which  it  is  committed,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  and 
methods,  by  which  it  is  given — according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
government  and  people,  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  has  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  state  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  which, 
as  a  basis,  the  colleges  and  nniversities  of  the  conntry  roast  rest. 

In  every  country,  and  in  every  stage  of  their  development, 
colleges  and  universities  have  owed  their  organization  to  the  State, 
or  to  the  Church ;  and  to  the  latter  only  wh^n  it  usurped,  or  at  least 
exercised  the  functions  of  the  former.  To  the  State,  in  its  supreme 
or  its  delegated  authority,  (either  of  municipalities  or  special  cor- 
porations created  by  it),  or  to  the  Church,  when  associated  with  the 
State,  or  in  some  of  its  many  denominational  organizations,  haa 
their  administration  been  committed,  so  that  each  institution  reflects 
and  imparts  a  special  political  and  religious  character  and  influence.- 
From  this  general  statement  should  be  excepted  our  State  Univer- 
sities and  Schools  of  Science  organized  on  the  basis  of  national 
land  grants,  and  a  few  European  institutions,  avowedly  liberal ;  but 
even  these  institotions  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  neutral  in-  the 
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political  and  religious  influence,  at  least,  irbich  their  professors 
exert  on  the  students.  Betting  the  State  institutions  aside,  nearly 
all  the  colleges  were  chartered  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing 
the  contributions,  endowments,  and  students  from  particular  States, 
and  from  particular  religious  denominations. 

The  subject  of  superior  instruction,  in  its  connection  with  the 
clerical,  legal,  and  medical  professions,  and  the  institutions  gener- 
ally classed  in  this  department  (the  colleges  and  universities  of 
different  countries),  can  not  now  be  studied  without  reference  to  the 
wants  of  other  controlling  occupations  of  modem  society,  and  the 
institutions  which  have  been  called  into  existence  to  meet  them — 
the  engineers  for  roads,  bridges,  mines,  the  designers  and  con- 
structors  of  machinery  by  which  the  forces  of  nature  are  made  to 
do  the  work  of  human  brains  and  human  muscles  in  all  forms  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry,  and  the  special  demands  of 
agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  and  the  poly- 
technic, technical,  and  special  schools,  which  are  the  creations  of  the 
present  century,  and  most  of  them  of  the  last  twenty -five  years. 
These  subjects  have  already  been  treated  with  considerable  fullness 
in  separate  chapters,  which  are  now  embodied  in  special  treatises.* 

To  the  thoughtful  study  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of 
institutions  designed  for  the  highest  culture  of  literature,  science, 
and  art,  in  different  countries,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
and  further  advancement  of  similar  institutions  in  our  own,  this 
volume  is  now  issued  as  a  contribution. 

*  EteMHtery  amii  Stegm^arjf  fiutrucUtit  io  the  Gcnnan  Btatat :  Anbalt,  Anttria,  Baden, 
Bavari*,  Braoawick,  HanoTer,  Hene-CaMei,  Hene-Darimtadt,  Liecfateiwteiii,  Lippe-Detmold, 
Lippe-flchaambuff,  Lajninbarf  and  Limbeif,  Meeklenbuiy-SchwaHn,  ifeeklaobttif-Stfalitx, 
NaMao,  Oldanbaiy,  Praisia,  ReoM,  Saxony,  Baia-Altonbmf ,  SMa-Cobpif,  BaM-Meiningan, 
Sajra-Waiaar,  Waldaek,  Wnrtembeijf ,  and  the  Frea  Ciiiat,  wiUi  a  genecal  ramnaiy  of  tiio  Edu- 
cational Syttemt  and  Btatittic*  fw  the  wbolo  of  Gennany.    856  pafn.    Price,  SS^tOi 

EUmentmrf  and  SeetmSarf  Ttutructimi  in  Bwitaarlaad  (aaeh  of  tbo  S5  Oantont),  France,  Bel- 
fiom,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Bwedao,  RiMia,  Turkey,  Greeiii^  Italy,  Pottngal,  and 
Spain.    875  pafw.    Fries,  $5 JO. 

SeieiUifie  tmi  htduttrial  BimeatiM  in  Amtria,  Baden,  BaTaria,  Bramwfek,  FMe  Cities, 
Baaover,  Nanao,  Pra»ia,  Saxony,  Saxon-Prineipaliiiee,  Wortembeiv,  France,  Bclgion,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Bowia,  Switiecland,  Italy.    880  paces.    Price,  fSJO. 

<8jpeeaa/  hutrMCiien  in  Oreai  Brttmim,  with  an  Appendix  eontainioff  eeleeled  Ckeplen  fiom 
the  Report  on  Seiantiflc  and  Indvftrial  Bdncation  in  other  Eoropean  Btatae  with  partieular  rafet- 
Mce  to  Orawinf ,  and  Syfteme  of  Technical  Seboob.    Price,  S3iMI. 

SeiemmU  and  Teekmeml  hutruedm  m  tke  UmOei  Sutea  :  Kepott  of  the  Oommimioner  of 
Bdaea»ioo  for  ]88^S.    tSJO. 

Militawf  SekaeU  and  Speeiel  hutnuttam  im  tke  Sdmee  mmd  ^Hef  War  If  Z^md  and  8ea, 
in  France.  Prnmia,  Austria,  Bararia,  Italy,  Bwitneriaad,  Rnmia,  Gieat  Britain,  and  the  United 
Statci.    900  pace*.    Price,  WiM, 

AVrmaf  Sekaeli,  and  a$Ur  Semaaariaa^  iaalitaiaa,  and  Jlgaaaiea  far  Pr^faaaiaaai  TraiaHig 
aad  hafraaemaat  ef  Ttaekere  in  Digeraai  Caamtwiea,    (la  pram). 

SckealOaiee^  J^TMaae,    (In  pram). 
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1640,  Abo ;  transferred  to  Helaingfori  1827. 

1654,  Herbom. 

1655,  Duisbein^. 
1655,  Durham. 

1665,  Kiel 

1666,  Lund. 
1672,  InnHpruck. 
1678,  Modena  (1222). 
1680,  Pamplona. 

1694,  Halle.    (^  1502,  Wittenberg.)    • 

1702,  Breslan.    <^^  1506,  Frankfort.) 

1710,  Girona. 

1717,  Majoska. 

1717,  CasMl,  tr.  to  Marbnrg  1786. 

1717,  Toledo. 

1717,  Cervera. 

1720,  Cagliari. 

1722,  Pan-en-Beam.     Louis  XV, 

1722,  Diion. 

1784,  Fnlda,  closed  1814. 

1784,  Sennes. 

1787,  Oottingcu. 

1742,  Baireuth,  tr.  to  Erlangen,  1798. 

1748,  Erlangen. 

1760,  Butzow ;  joined  to  Rostock  1789. 


1765 
1765 
1765 
1769 
1778 
1777 
1778 
1784 
1802 
1803 
1808 
1804 
1805 
1808 
1S09 
1811 
1S15 
1816 
1816 
1816 
1818 
1819 
1828 
1826 
1S27 
18)2 
1833 
18)4 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1850 
1865 
1872 


Kasan. 

Milan. 

Sassari  (1558). 

Nancy.    Louis  XV.  of  France. 

(^noa  (school  of  law,  medicine,  1518) 

Pesth. 

Osma. 

Lembuig. 

Landshut ;  tr.  to  Munich  in  1826. 

Moscow. 

Wilna. 

Rarkov. 

Kasan. 

University  of  France. 

Berlin. 

Christiania. 

Bucharest. 

Liege. 

Ghent. 

Warsaw. 

Bonn. 

6t  Petersburg. 

Corfu.    (Ionian  Islands). 

Munich.    (See  1802,  Landshut.) 

HelRingfon»,  (Arbo  in  1640). 

Zurich. 

Durham,  1837. 

Berne. 

Brussels. 

University  of  London. 

Athens. 

Queen's  Univemity,  Ireland. 

Odessa. 

Strasburg. 


The  abo^e  list  contains  the  names  of  several  institutions  clothed  with  the  privileges  of  a 
QXkiversity  {Stvdium  GsneraU)  which  never  attained  a  high  or  permanent  reputation  for 
superior  instruction,  and  as  little  deserve  the  deidgnation,  as  do  the  great  mass  of  our 
Amerioan  colleges  and  universities,  so-called  in  their  charters,  to  be  ranked  among  the 
highest  schools  of  national  culture.  Although  many  of  the  faculties  of  the  present 
mdverrity  oiganizadon  of  France  are  located  at  the  seats  of  the  old  universities  closed  in 
1790,  the  above  list  does  not  include  all  the  places  where,* at  least,  these  Acuities  are  now 
located. 

According  to  this  list  the  different  States  of  Europe,  recognizing  as  such  several  now 
united,  established  the  university  as  follows : 

1'.  Italy  in  the  year  1100,  (Solemo  and  Bologna).  2.  France  in  the  year  1180,  (Pari6). 
K  England  in  the  year  1201,  (Oxford).  4.  Spain  in  the  year  1222,  (Salamanca).  5.  Port- 
ijgal  in  the  year  1279,  ^imbra).  6.  Austria  in  the  year  1848,  (Prague).  7.  Switzerland 
Q  the  year  1868,  (Geneva).  8.  Germany  in  the  year  1386,  (Heidelberg).  9.  Scotland  in 
^fae  year  1411,  (Saint  Andrews).  10.  Belgium  in  the  year  1425,  (Louvain).  11.  Hungary 
^Q  the  year  1465,  (Buda),  12.  Sweden  in  the  year  1477,  (Upsala).  13.  Denmark  in  the 
■  ear  1479,  (Copenhagen).  14.  Poland  in  the  year  1570,  (Wilna).  15.  Holland  in  the  year 
i  575,(Leyden).  16.  Ireland  in  the  year  1591,  (Trinity  College,  Dublin).  17.  Finland  in 
H  Pie  year  1640,  (Abo).  18.  Russia  in  the  year  1755,  (Moscow).  19.  Norway  in  the  year 
:.811,  (Christiania).  20.  Roumania  in  the  year  1814,  (Jassy.)  21.  Greece  in  the  year  1887, 
X  Athens). 

A  lut  of  institutions  of  Superior  Instrnotion  in  each  ooun^  now  in  operation  in  each 
OQDtiy,  will  be  given  Aurther  on. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BOOKS,  AFFAIRS,  AND  LIVING  TEACHERS. 

THE   UNITXESITT  OF  ATHEZfB.* 


WHAT  IS  A  TJNIVEBSITY? 

If  I  were  asked  to  describe,  as  briefly  and  popularly  as  I  coold, 
what  a  University  was,  I  should  draw  my  answer  from  its  ancient 
designation  of  a  Studium  Genet  cUe,  or  ^  School  of  Universal  Learn- 
ing." This  description  implies  the  assemblage  of  strangers  from  all 
parts  in  one  spot; — -from  cdl parts;  eh*s  how  will  you  find  profes- 
sors and  students  for  every  department  of  knowledge  ?  and  in  one 
ipot ;  else,  how  can  there  be  any  school  at  al>?  Accordingly,  in  its 
simple  and  rudimental  form,  it  is  a  school  of  knowledge  of  every 
kind,  consisting  of  teachers  and  learners  from  every  quarter.  Many 
things  are  requisite  to  complete  and  satisfy  the  idea  embodied  in  this 
description  ;  but  such  as  this  a  University  seems  to  be  in  its  essence, 
a  place  for  the  conmiunication  and  circulation  of  thought,  by  me^ns 
of  personal  intercourse,  through  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

Mutual  Education ;  the  Pren  and  Voice. 
Mutual  education,  in  a  large  sense  ot  the  word,  is  one  of  the  great 
and  incessant  occupations  of  human  society,  carried  on  partly  with 
set  purpose,  and  partly  not.  One  generation  forms  another ;  and  the 
existing  generation  is  ever  acting  and  reacting  upon  itself  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  individual  members.  Now,  in  this  process,  books,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  is,  the  Kttra  scripta^  are  one  special  instrument. 
It  is  true;  and  emphatically  so  in  this  age.  Considering  the  pro- 
digious powers  of  the  press,  and  how  they  are  developed  at  this  time 
in  the  never-intermitting  issue  of  periodicals,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
works  in  series,  and  light  literature,  we  must  allow  there  never  was 
a  time  which  promised  fairer  for  dispensing  with  every  other  means 
of  information  and  instruction.  What  can  we  want  more,  you  will 
say,  for  the  intellectual  education  of  the  whole  man,  and  for  every 
man,  than  so  exuberant  and  diversified  and  persistent  a  promulgation 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ?  Why,  you  will  ask,  need  we  go  up  to 
knowledge,  when  knowledge  comes  dawn  to  us  ?  The  Sibyl  wrote 
her  prophecies  upon  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  wasted  them ;  but 
here  such  careless  profusion  might  be  prudently  indulged,  for  it  can 
be  afibrded  without  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  fabulous  fe- 

*  From  Dr.  NewmAn's  Rise  and  Progresg  of  UniversiHe§,  first  published  in  18&4,  ta  aaoeeos- 
1t«  nambers  of  the  Dnblin  "  CftthoUo  Unirersity  Oaaette,"  and  oolleoted  in  »  Tolume,  1866, 
under  the  title  of  Office  and  Work  of  Vniversities^  and  in  1872  issued  with  other  treatisee, 
under  the  title  of  Hhtorieal  Sketchts.  Bj  John  Henxy  Newnutti  of  thfl  Olfttonr.  LondoiL: 
SafU  Montagu  Plokeriog,  196  PloeadiUy.    421  pagea. 
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cucditj  of  the  instrument  which  these  latter  ages  have  invent^ 
We  have  sermons  in  stones,  and  books  in  the  ranning  brooks ;  woi^ 
'^  larger  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  which  have  gained  for 

ancients  an  immortality,  issue  forth  every  morning,  and  are  projected 
onwards  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  miles  a 
day.  Our  seats  are  strewed,  our  pavements  are  powdered,  with 
Bwarms  of  little  tracts ;  and  the  very  bricks  of  our  city  walls  preach 
wisdom,  by  informing  us  where  we  can  cheaply  purchase  it 

I  allow  all  this,  and  much  .  more ;  such  certainly  is  our  popular 
education,  and  its  effects  are  remarkable.  Nevertheless,  after  all, 
even  in  this  age,  whenever  men  are  really  serious  about  getting  what, 
in  the  language  of  ti^Tde,  is  called  '^  a  good  article,"  when  they  aim 
at  something  precise,  something  refined,  something  really  luminous, 
something  really  large,  something  choice,  they  go  to  another  market ; 
they  avail  tliemselves,  in  some  shape  or,  other,  of  the  rival  method, 
the  ancient  method,  of  oral  instruction,  of  present  cpmmunication 
between  man  and  man,  of  teachers  instead  of  learning,  of  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  a  master,  and  the  humble  initiation  of  a  disdple, 
and,  in  consequence,  of  great  centers  of  pilgrimage  and  throng,  which 
such  a  method  of  education  necessarily  involves.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  found  to  hold  good  in  all  those  departments  or  aspects  of  society 
which  possess  an  intei*est  sufficient  to  bind  men  together,  or  to  con- 
stitute what  is  called  ^  a  world."  It  holds  in  the  political  world,  and 
in  the  high  world,  and  in  the  religious  world ;  and  it  holds  also  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  world. 

If  the  actions  of  men  may  be  taken  as  any  test  of  their  convic- 
tions, then  we  have  reason  for  saying  this,  viz*. : — that  the  province 
and  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  litera  scripta  is  that  of  being  a 
record  of  truth  and  an  authority  of  appeal,  and  an  instrument  of 
teaching  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher ;  but  that,  if  we  wish  to  become 
exact  and  fully  furnished  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  di- 
versified and  complicated,  we  must  consult  the  living  man  and  listen 
to  his  living  voice.  I  am  not  bound  to  investigate  t^  cause  of  this ; 
and  anything  I  may  say  will^  I  am  conscious,  be  short  of  its  full  an- 
alysis ;  perhaps  we  may  suggest,  that  no  books  can  get  through  the 
nimiber  of  minute  questions  which  it  is  possible  to  ask  on  any  ex- 
tended subject,  or  can  hit  upon  the  very  difficulties  which  are  sever- 
ally felt  by  each  reader  in  succession.  Or  again,  that  no  book  can 
convey  the  special  spirit  and  delicate  peculiarities  of  its  subject  with 
that  rapidity  and  certainty  which  attend  on  the  sympathy  of  mind 
with  mind,  through  the  eyes,  the  look,  the  accent,  and  the  manner^ 
in  casual  expressions  thrown  off  at  the  moment,  and  the  unstudied 
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tarns  of  fiuniliar  conversation.  Bnt  I  am  already  dwelling  too  long 
on  what  is  but  an  incidental  portion  of  mj  main  subject.  Whatever 
be  tlie  cause,  the  fact  is  undeniable.  The  general  principles  of  any 
study  you  may  learn  by  books  at  home ;  but  the  detail,  the  color^ 
the  tone,  the  air,  the  life  which  makes  it  live  in  us,  you  must  catch 
all  these  from  those  in  whom  it  lives  already.  Tou  must  imitate  the 
student  in  French  or  German,  who  is  not  content  with  his  grammar, 
bat  goes  to  Paris  or  Dresden :  you  must  take  example  from  the 
young  artist  who  aspires  to  visit  the  great  masters  in  Florence  and 
in  Rome.  Till  we  have  discovered  some  intellectual  daguerreotype, 
wliicli  takes  off  the  course  of  thought,  and  the  form,  lineaments, 
and  features  of  truth,  as  completely  and  minutely  as  the  optical  in- 
strument reproduces  the  sensible  object,  we  must  come  to  the  teach* 
ers  of  wisdom  to  learn  wisdom ;  we  must  repair  to  the  fountain  and 
drink  there.  Portions  of  it  may  go  from  thence  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  books ;  but  the  fulness  is  in  one  place  alone.  It 
is  in  such  assemblages  and  congregations  of  intellect  that  books 
themselves,  the  nmster-pieces  of  human  genius,  are  at  least  originated. 

7^  School  of  Mannen. 
For  instance :  the  polished  manners  and  high-bred  bearing  which 
are  so  difficult  of  attainment,  and  so  strictly  personal  when  attained, 
which  are  so  much  admired  in  society,  from  society  *  are  acquired. 
All  that  goes  to  constitute  a  gentleman, — the  carriage,  gait,  address, 
gestures,  voice  ;  the  ease,  the  self-possession,  the  courtesy,  the  power 
of  conversing,  the  talent  of  not  offending;  the  lofty  principle,  the 
delicacy  of  thought,  the  happiness  of  expression,  the  taste  and  pro- 
priety, the  generosity  and  forbearance,  the  candor  and  consideration, 
the  openness  of  hand ; — these  qualities,  some  of  them  come  by  na- 
ture, some  of  them  may  be  found  in  any  rank,  some  of  them  are  a 
direct  precept  of  Christianity;  but  the  full  assemblage  of  them, 
bound  up  in  the  unity  of  an  individual  character,  do  we  expect  they 
can  be  learned  from  books?  are  they  not  necessarily  acquired,  where 
they  are  to  be  found,  in  high  society  ?  The  very  nature  of  the  case 
leads  us  to  say  so  i  you  cafanot  fence  without  an  antagonist,  nor  chal- 
lenge all  comers  in  disputation  before  you  have  supported  a  thesis ; 
and  in  like  manner,  it  stands  to  reason,  you  cannot  learn  to  converse 
tin  you  have  the  world  to  converse  with ;  you  cannot  unlearn  your 
natural  bashfulness,  or  awkwardness,  or  stiffness,  or  other  besetting 
deformity,  till  you  serve  your  time  in  some  school  of  manners.  Well, 
and  is  it  not  so  in  matter  of  hct  ?  The  metropolis,  the  court,  the 
great  houses  of  the  land,  are  the  centers  to  which  at  stated  times  ihe 
ooontry  comes  up,  as  to  shrines  of  refinement  and  good  taste ;  and 
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then  in  due  time  the  country  goes  back  agaiif  home,  enriched  with  a 
portion  of  the  social  accomplishments,  which  those  very  visits  serve 
to  call  out  and  heighten  in  the  gracious  dispensers  of  them. 

■llie  School  of  Statesmanship,  . 

I  admit  I  have  not  been  in  Parliament,  any  more  than  I  have  fig- 
ured in  the  beau  monde  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  statesmanship, 
as  well  as  high  breeding,  is  learned,  not  by  books,  but  in  certain  cen- 
ters of  education.  If  it  be  not  presumption  to  say  so,  I^irliament 
puts  a  clever  man  au  cowrarU  with  politics  and  affairs  of  state  in  a 
way  surprising  to  himself.  A  member  of  the  Legislature,  if  tol- 
erably observant,  begins  to  see  things  with  new  eyes,  even  though 
his  views  undergo  no  change.  Words  have  a  meaning  now,  and 
ideas  a  reality  such  as  they  had  not  before.  He  hears  a  vast  deal  in 
public  speeches  and  private  conversation,  which  is  never  put  into 
print  The  bearings  of  measures  and  events,  the  action  of  parties, 
and  the  persons  of  friends  and  enemies,  are  brought  out  to  the  man 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  them  with  a  distinctness  which  the  most  dili- 
gent perusal  of  newspapers  will  fail  to  impart  to  them.  It  is  access 
to  the  fountain-heads  of  political  wisdom  and  experience,  it  is  daily 
intercourse,  of  one  kind  or  another,  with  the  multitude  who  go  up  to 
them,  it  is  familiarity  with  business,  it  is  access  to  the  contributions 
of  fact  and  opinion  thrown  together  by  many  witnesses  from  many 
quarters,  which  does  this  for  him.  However,  I  need  not  account  for 
a  &ct,  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  appeal ;  that  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  atmosphere  around  them  are  a  University  of  politics. 

The  School  of  Science. 

As  regards  the  world  of  science,  we  find  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  principle  which  I  am  illustrating,  in  the  periodical  meetings  for 
its  advance,  which  have  ari>en  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
such  as  the  British  Association.  Such  gatherings  would  to  many 
persons  appear  at  first  sight  simply  preposterous.  Above  all  sub- 
jects of  study,  Science  is  conveyed,  is  propagated,  by  books  or  by 
private  teaching ;  experiments  and  investigations  are  conducted  in 
silence ;  discoveries  are  made  m  solitude.  What  have  philosophers 
to  do  with  fe;^tive  celebrities,  and  panegyrical  solemnities  with  math- 
ematical and  physical  truth  ?  Yet  on  a  closer  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  found  that  not  even  scientific  thought  can  dispense  with  the 
suggestions,  the  instruction,  the  stimulus,  the  sympathy,  the  inter- 
course with  mankind  on  a  large  scale,  which  such  meetings  secure* 
A  fine  time  of  year  is  chosen,  when  days  are  long,  skies  are  bright, 
the  earth  smiles,  and  all  nature^ rejoices;  a  dty  or  town  is  taken  by 
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tornSy  of  ancient  name  or  modern  opulence,  where  buildings  are  spa- 
cious and  hospitality  hearty.  The  novelty  of  place  and  circumstance, 
the  excitement  of  strange  or  the  refreshment  of  weH  known  faces, 
the  majesty  of  rank  or  of  genius,  the  amiable  charities  of  men 
pleased  both  with  themselves  and  with  each  other;  the  elevated 
spirits,  the  circulation  of  thought,  the  curiosity ;  the  morning  sections, 
the  out-door  exercise,  the  well-furnished,  well-earned  board,  the  not 
ungraceful  hilarity,  the  evening  circle ;  the  brilliant  lecture,  the  dis- 
cussions or  collisions  or  guesses  of  great  men,  one  with  another,  the 
narrattves  of  scientific  processes,  of  hopes, disappointments, conflicts, 
and  successes,  the  splendid  eulogistic  orations ;  these  and  the  like 
constituents  of  the  annual  celebration,  are  considered  to  do  some- 
thing real  and  substantial  for  the  advance  of  knowledge  which  can 
be  done  in  no  other  way.  Of  course  they  can  but  be  occasional ; 
they  answer  to  the  annual  Act,  or  Commencement,  .or  Commemora- 
tion of  a  University,  not  to  its  ordinary  condition ;  but  they  are  of  a 
University  nature ;  and  I  can  well  believe  in  their  utility.  They 
issue  in  the  promotion  of  a  certain  living  and,  as  it  were,  bodily  com- 
munication of  knowledge  from  one  to  another,  of  a  general  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  a  comparison  and  adjustment  of  science  with 
science,  of  an  enlargement  of  mind,  intellectual  and  soci&l,  of  an  ar- 
dent love  of  the  particular  study,  which  may  be  chosen  by  each  indi- 
vidual, and  a  noble  devotion  to  its  interests. 

Hie  Great  City  a  Urdveniiy, 
In  every  great  country  the  metropolis  itself  becomes  a  sort  of 
necessary  University,  whether  we  will  or  no.  As  the  chief  city  is 
the  seat  of  the  court,  of  high  society,  of  politics,  and  of  law,  so,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  it  the  seat  of  letters  also  ;  and  at  this  time,  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  Ix>ndon  and  Paris  are  in  fact  and  in  operation 
Universities,  though  in  Paris  its  famous  University  is  no  piore,  and 
in  London  a  University  scar6ely  exists  except  as  a  board  of  admin- 
istration. The  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  journals,  and  period- 
icals of  all  kinds,  the  publishing  trade,  the  libraries,  museums,  and 
academies  there  found,  the  learned  and  scientific  societies,  necessarily 
invest  it  with  the  functions  of  a  University ;  and  that  atmosphere  of 
intellect,  which  in  a  former  age  hung  over  Oxford  or  Bologna  or 
Salamanca,  has,  with  the  change  of  times,  moved  away  to  the  centre 
of  civil  government.    Thither  come  up  youths  ftom  all  parts  of  the 

country,  the  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
employes  and  attaches  of  literature.  Thece  they  live,  as  chance  de- 
termines, and  they  are  satisfied  with  their  temporary  home,  for  they 
find  in  it  all  that  was  promised  to  them  there.    They  have  not  come 
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in  vain,  as  far  as  their  own  object  in  coming  is  concerned.  They 
have  not  learned  any  particular  religion,  but  they  have  learned  their 
own  particular  profession  well.  They  have,  moreover,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits,  manners,  and  opinions  of  their  place  of  « 
sojourn,  and  done  their  part  in  maintaining  the  tradition  of  them. 
We  cannot,  then,  be  without  virtual  Universities ;  a  metropolis  is 
such ;  the  simple  question  is,  whether  the  education  sought  and  given 
should  be  based  on  principle,  formed  upon  rule,  directed  to  the  high- 
est ends,  or  led  to  the  random  succession  of  masters  and  schools. 

I  end  as  I  began ; — a  University  is  a  place  of  concourse,  whither 
students  come  from  every  quarter  for  every  kind  of  knowledge. 
You  cannot  have  the  best  of  every  kind  everywhere ;  you  must  go 
to  some  great  city  or  emporium  for  it.  There  you  have  all  the 
choicest  productions  of  nature  and  art  all  together,  which  you  find 
each  in  its  own.  separate  place  elsewhere.  All  the  riches  of  the 
land  and  of  the  earth  are  carried  up  thither ;  there  are  the  best  mar- 
kets, and  there  the  best  workmen.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade,  the  su- 
preme court  of  fashion,  the  umpire  of  rival  talents,  and  the  standard 
of  things  rare  and  precious. .  It  is  the  place  for  seeing  galleries  of 
firat-rate  pictures,  and  for  hearing  wonderful  voices  and  performers 
of  transcendent  skill.  It  is  the  place  for  great  preachers,  great  ora- 
tors, great  nobles,  great  statesmen.  In  the  n$tture  of  things,  great- 
ness and  unity  go  together ;  excellence  implies  a  centre.  And  such, 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  is  a  University  ;  I  hope  I  do  not  weary 
out  the  reader  by  repeatuig  it  It  is  the  place  to  which  a  thousand 
schools  make  contributions ;  in  which  the  intellect  may  safely  range 
and  speculate,  sure  to  find  its  equal  in  some  antagonist  activity,  and 
its  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  truth.  It  is  a  place  where  inquiry  is 
pushed  forward,  and  di-^coveries  verified  and  perfected,  and  rashness 
rendered  innocuous,  and  error  exposed,  by  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  knowledge  with  knowledge.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
professor  becomes  eloquent,  and  is  a  missionary  and  a  preacher,  dis- 
playing his  science  in  its  most  complete  and  most  winning  form, 
pouring  it  forth  with  the  zeal  of  enthusiasm,  and  lighting  up  his  own 
love  of  it  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
catechist  makes  good  his  ground  as  he  goes,  treading  in  the  truth 
day  by  day  into  the  ready  memory,  and  wedging  and  tightening  it 
into  the  expanding  reason.  It  is  a  place  which  wins  the  admiration 
of  the  young  by  its  celebrity,  kindles  the  affections  of  the  middle- 
aged  by  its  beauty,  and  rivets  the  fidelity  of  the  old  by  its  associa- 
tions. It  is  a  seat  of  wisdom,  a  light  of  the  world,  a  minister  of  the 
faith,  an  Alma  Alater  of  the  rising  generation. 


•  •• 
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tTKIYSSSITT  LIFE  AT  ATHXKS. 
[From  Nemnaa^s  Rise  qf  Unwirsitiu.] 

If  we  would  know  what  a  University  id,  considered  in  its  elementary  idea,  we 
must  betake  ourselves  to  the  first  and  most  celebrated  home  of  European  litera- 
ture and  source  of  European  civilization,  to  the  bright  and  beautiful  Athens, — 
Athens,  whose  schools  drew  to  her  bosom,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the 
business  of  life,  the  youth  of  the  Western  World  for  a  long  thousand  years. 
Seated  on  the  verge  of  the  continent,  the  dty  seemed  hardly  suited  for  the  duties 
of  a  central  metropolis  of  knowledge;  yet,  what  it  lost  in  convenience  of 
approach,  it  gained  in  its  neighborhood  to  the  traditions  of  the  mysterious 
East,  and  in  the  loveliness  of  the  region  in  which  it  lay.  Hither,  then,  as  to  a 
sort  of  ideal  land,  where  all  archetypes  of  the  great  and  the  fair  were  found  in 
substantial  being,  and  all  departments  of  truth  explored,  and  all  diversities  of 
intellectual  power  exhibited,  where  taste  and  philosophy  were  majestically 
enthroned  as  in  a  royal  court,  where  there  was  no  sovereignty  but  that  of  mind, 
and  no  nobility  but  that  of  genius,  where  professors  were  rulers,  and  princes  did 
homage,  hither  flocked  continually  from  the  very  comers  of  the  cHns  termrum, 
the  many-tongued  generation,  just  rising,  or  just  risen  into  manhood,  in  order 
to  gain  wisdom. 

Fisisliratus  had  in  an  early  age  discovered  and  nursed  the  infant  genius  of  his 
people,  and  Cimon,  after  the  Persian  war,  had  given  it  a  home.  That  war  had 
established  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens ;  she  had  become  an  imperial  state ; 
and  the  lonians,  bound  to  her  by  the  double  chain  of  kindred  and  of  subjection, 
were  importing  into  her  both  their' merchandice  and  their  civilization.  The  arts 
and  philosophy  of  the  Asiatic  coast  were  easily  carried  across  the  sea,  and  there 
was  Cimon,  as  I  have  said,  i»ith  his  ample  fortune,  ready  to  receive  them  with 
due  honors.  Not  content  with  patronizing  their  professors,  he  built  the  first  of 
those  noble  porticos,  of  which  we  bear  so  mach  in  Athens,  and  he  formed  the 
groves,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the  celebrated  Academy.  Planting  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful,  as  in  Athens  it  was  one  of  the  most  beneficent,  of 
employments.  Cimon  took  in  hand  the  wild  wood,  pruned  and  dressed  it,  and 
laid  it  out  with  handsome  walks  and  welcome  fountiuns.  Nor,  while  hospitable 
to  the  authors  of  the  city's  civilization,  was  he  ungrateful  to  the  instruments  of 
her  prosperity.  His  trees  extended  their  cool,  umbrageous  branches  over  the 
merchants,  who  assembled  in  the  Agora,  for  many  generations. 

Those  merchants  certainly  had  deserved  that  act  of  bounty ;  for  all  the  while 
their  ships  had  been  carrying  forth  the  intellectual  fame  of  Athens  to  the 
western  world.  Then  commenced  what  may  be  called  her  University  existence. 
Pericles,  who  succeeded'  Cimon  both  in  the  government  and  in  the  patronage  of 
art,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  making  Athens  the 
capital  of  federated  Greece :  in  this  he  failed,  but  his  encouragement  of  such 
men  as  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras  led  the  way  to  her  acquiring  a  far  more  lasting 
sovereignty  over  a  fiir  wider  empire.  Little  understanding  the  sources  of  her 
own  greatness,  Athens  would  go  to  war :  peace  is  the  interest  of  a  seat  of  com* 
merce  and  the  arts ;  but  to  war  she  went ;  yet  to  her,  whether  peace  or  war,  it 
mattered  not.  The  political  power  of  Athens  waned  and  disappeared ;  kingdoms 
rose  and  fell ;  centuries  rolled  away, — they  did  but  bring  fresh  triumphs  to  the 
city  of  the  poet  and  the  sage.  There  at  length  the  swarthy  Moor  and  Spaniard 
were  seen  to  meet  the  blue-eyed  Gaul ;  and  the  Cappadocian,  late  subject  of 
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Ifithridates,  gazed  without  alarm  sA  the  haughty  conquering  Roman.  Revolu- 
tion after  reyolution  passed  over  the  face  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Greece,  but 
still  she  was  there, — ^Athens,  the  city  of  mind, — as  radiant,  as  splendid,  as 
delicate,  as  young,  as  erer  she  had  been. 

Many  a  more  fraitfdl  coast  or  isle  is  washed  by  the  blue  ^£gean,  many  a  spot 
is  there  more  beautiful  or  sublime  to  see,  many  a  territory  more  ample ;  but 
there  was  one  charm  in  Attica,  which  in  the  same  perfection  was  nowhere  else. 
The  deep  pastures  of  Arcadia,  the  plain  of  Axgos,  the  Thessalian  Tale,  these 
had  not  the  gift ;  Boeotia,  which  lay  to  its  immediate  north,  was  notorious  for 
its  yeiy  want  of  it.  The  heary  atmosphere  of  that  Boeotia  might  be  good  for 
Tegetation,  but  it  was  associated  in  popular  belief  with  the  dullness  of  the 
Boeotian  intellect :  on  the  contrary,  the  special  purity,  elasticity,  clearness,  and 
salubrity  of  the  air  of  Attica,  fit  concomitant  and  emblem  of  its  genius,  did  that 
for  it  which  earth  did  not ; — it  brought  out  every  bright  hue  and  tender  shade  of 
the  landscape  over  which  it  was  spread,  and  would  hare  illuminated  the  face 
even  of  a  more  bare  and  rugged  country. 

A  confined  triangle,  perhaps  fifty  miles  its  greatest  length,  and  thirty  its 
greatest  breadth;  two  elevated  rocky  barriers,  meeting  at  an  angle;  three 
prominent  mountains  commanding  the  plain, — ^Fames,  Pentelicus,  and  Hymet- 
tus ;  an  unsatisfactory  soil ;  some  streams,  not  always  full ;— 4uch  is  about  the 
report  which  the  agent  of  a  London  company  would  have  made  of  Attica.  He 
would  report  that  the  climate  was  mild ;  the  hills  were  lihiestone ;  there  was 
plenty  of  good  marble;  more  pasture  land  than  at  first  survey  might  have  beea 
expected,  sufficient  certainly  for  sheep  and  goats ;  fisheries  productive ;  silver 
mines  once,  but  long  since  worked  out ;  figs  fiiir ;  oil  first-rate ;  olives  in  pro- 
fusion. But  what  he  would  not  think  of  noting  down,  was,  that  that  olive  tree 
was  so  choice  in  nature  and  so  noble  in  shape,  that  it  excited  a  religious  yenera> 
tion ;  and  that  it  took  so  kindly  to  the  light  soil,  as  to  expand  into  woods  upon 
the  open  plain,  and  to  climb  up  and  fringe  the  hills.  He  would  not  think  of 
writing  word  to  his  employers,  how  that  clear  air,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
brought  out,  yet  blended  and  subdued,  the  colors  on  the  marble,  till  they  had 
a  softness  and  harmony,  for  all  their  richness,  which  in  a  picture  looks  exagge- 
rated, yet  is  after  all  vrithin  the  truth.  He  would  not  tell,  how  that  same 
delicate  and  brilliant  atmosphere  freshened  up  the  pale  olive,  till  the  olive  forgot 
its  monotony,  and  its  cheek  glowed  like  the  arbutus  or  beech  of  the  Umbrian 
hills.  He  would  say  nothing  of  the  thyme  and  thousand  fragrant  herbs  which 
carpeted  Hymettus;  he  would  hear  nothing  of  the  hum  of  its  bees;  nor  take 
much  account  of  the  rare  flavor  of  its  honey,  since  Gozo  and  Minorca  were 
sufficient  for  the  English  demand.  He  would  look  over  the  JEgeaoL  from  the 
height  he  had  ascended ;  he  would  follow  with  his  eye  the  chain  of  islands, 
which,  starting  from  the  Snnian  headland,  seemed  to  ofier  the  fabled  divi&ities 
of  Attica,  when  they  would  visit  their  Ionian  cousins,  a  sort  of  viaduct  thereto 
across  the  sea :  but  that  &ncy  would  not  occur  to  him,  nor  any  admiration  of 
the  dark  violet  billows  with  their  white  edges  down  below ;  nor  of  those  graceful, 
fan-like  jets  of  silver  upon  the  rocks,  which  slowly  rise  aloft  like  water  spirits 
from  the  deep,  then  shiver,  and  break,  and  spread,  and  shroud  themselves,  and 
disappear,  in  a  soft  mist  of  foam;  nor  of  the  gentle,  incessant  heaving  and 
panting  of  the  whole  liquid  plain ;  nor  of  the  long  waves,  keeping  steady  time, 
like  a  line  -of  soldiery,  as  they  resound  upon  the  hollow  shore, — ^he  would  not 
deign  to  notice  that  restless  living  element  at  all,  except  to  bless  his  stars  that 
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be  was  not  upon  it.  Nor  the  distinct  detai],  nor  the  vefined  coloring,  nor  the 
graceful  outline  and  roseate  golden  hue  of  the  jutting  crags,  nor  the  bold 
shadows  cast  from  Otus  or  Laurium  by  the  declining  sun ;— our  agent  of  a  mer- 
cantile firm  would  not  value  these  matters  even  at  a  low  figure.  Rather  we 
must  turn  for  the  sympathy  we  seek  to  yon  pilgrim  student,  come  from  a  semi- 
barbarous  land  to  that  small  comer  of  the  earth,  as  to  a  shrine,  where  he  might 
take  his  fill  of  gazing  on  those  emblems  and  coruscations  of  invisible  unoriginate 
perfection.  It  was  the  stranger  from  a  remote  province,  from  Britain  or  from 
Mauritania,  who  in  a  seene  so  difierent  from  that  of  his  chilly,  woody  swamps, 
or  of  his  fiery  choking  sands,  learned  at  once  what  a  real  University  must  be^ 
by  coming  to  understand  the  sort  of  country,  which  was  its  suitable  home. 

Nor  was  this  all  that  a  Univeisity  required,  and  found  in  Athens.  No  one, 
even  there,  could  live  on  poetry.  If  the  students  at  that  famous  place  had 
nothing  better  than  bright  hues  and  soothing  sounds,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  or  disposed  to  turn  their  residence  there  to  much  account.  Of  course  they 
most  have  the  means  of  living,  nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  enjoyment,  if  Athens 
was  to  be  an  Alma  Mater  at  the  time,  or  to  remain  afterward^  a  pleasant 
thought  in  their  memory.  And  so  they  had :  be  it  recollected  Athens  was  a 
port,  and  a  mart  of  trade,  perhaps  the  first  in  Greece ;  and  this  was  very  much 
to  the  point,  when  a  number  of  strangers  were  ever  flocking  to  it,  whose  combat 
was  to  be  with  intellectual,  not  physical  difficulties,  and  who  claimed  to  have 
their  bodily  wants  supplied,  that  they  might  be  at  leisure  to  set  about  furnish- 
ing their  minds.  Now,  barren  as  was  the  soil  of  Attica,  and  bare  the  &ce  of 
the  country,  yet  it  had  only  too  many  resources  for  an  elegant,  nay  luxurious 
abode  there.  So  abundant  were  the  imports  of  the  place,  that  it  was  a  common 
sajring,  that  the  productions,  which  were  found  singly  elsewhere,  were  brought 
all  together  in  Athens.  Com  and  wine,  the  staple  of  subsistence  in  such  a 
climate,  came  from  the  isles  of  the  jEgean ;  fine  wool  and  carpeting  from  Asia 
Minor ;  slaves,  as  now,  from  the  Euxine,  and  timber  too ;  and  iron  and  brass 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  *  The  Athenian  did  not-  condescend  to 
manufiictures  himself,  but  encouraged  them  in  others;  and  a  population  of 
foreigners  caught  at  the  lucrative  occupation  both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  Their  cloth,  and  other  textures  for  dress  and  furniture,  and 
their  hardware — for  instance,  armor  —  were  in  great  request.  Labor  waa 
cheap ;  stone  and  marble  in  plenty;  and  the  taste  and  skill,  which  at  first  wera 
devoted  to  public  buildings,  as  temples  and  porticos,  wer^  in  course  of  timo 
applied  to  the  mansions  of  public  men.  If  nature  did  much  for  Athens,  it  is 
undeniable  that  art  did  much  more. 

Student  Life, 
So  now  let  us  fancy  our  Scythian,  or  Armenian,  or  African,  or  Italian,  or 
Gallic  student,  after  tossing  on  the  Saronic  waves,  which  would  be  his  more 
ordinary  course  to  Athens,  at  last  casting  anchor  at  Pineus.  He  is  of  any  con- 
dition or  rank  of  life  you  please,  and  may  be  made  to  order,  from  a  prince  to  a 
peasant.  Perhaps  he  is  ^ome  Cleanthes,  who  has  been  a  boxer  in  the  public 
games.  How  did  it  ever  cross  his  brain  to  betake  himself  to  Athens  in  search  of 
wisdom?  or,  If  he  came  thither  by  accident,  how  did  the  love  of  it  ever  touch  his 
heart  ?  But  so  it  was,  to  Athens  be  came  with  three  drachms  in  his  girdle,  and 
he  got  his  livelihood  by  drawing  water,  carrying  loads,-  and  the  like  servile 
oocnpations.    He  attached  himself,-  of  a]I  philosophers,  to  Zcno  the  Stoic, 
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Zeno,  the  most  high-minded,  the  most  haaghtj  of  speculators ;  and  out  of  fate 
daily  earnings  the  poor  scholar  hrought  his  master  the  daily  sun  of  an  obolns, 
in  payment  for  attending  fate  kctnres.  Such  progress  did  he  make,  that  on 
Zeno's  death  he  actnally  was  his  successor  in  his  school ;  and,  if  mj  memory 
does  not  play  me  &lse,  he  Is  the  anthorof  a  hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  effusions  of  the  kind  in  classical  poetry.  Tet^  even  when 
he  was  the  head  of  a  school,  he  continued  in  his  illiberal  (oil  as  if  he  had  been  a 
monk ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  once,  when  the  wind  took  his  pallium,  and  blew  it 
aside,  he  was  discovered  to  have  no  other  garment  at  all  ;-Hsomething  like  the 
German  student  who  came  up  to  Heidelberg  with  nothing  upon  him  but  a  great 
coat  and  a  pair  of  pistols. 

Or  it  is  another  disciple  of  the  Porch,-— Stoic  by  nature,  earlier  than  by  pro- 
fession,— ^who  is  entering  the  city ;  but  in  what  diflerent  fashion  he  comes  I  It  te 
no  other  than  Marcus,  Kmperor  of  Bome  and  philosopher.  Professors  long 
since  were  summoned  from  Athens  for  his  serrice,  when  he  was  a  youth,  and 
now  he  comes,  after  his  victories  in  the  battle  field,  to  make  his  acknowledgments 
at  the  end  of<»lile,  to  the  city  of  wisdom,  and  to  submit  himself  to  an  initiation 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Or  it  is  a  young  man  of  great  promise  as  aiv  orator,  were  it  not  for  his  weak- 
ness  of  chest,  which  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  acquire  the  art  of 
speaking  without  orer-exertion,  and  should  adopt  a  delivery  sufficient  for  the 
display  of  his  rhetorical  talents  on  the  one  hand,  yet  inerciiul  to  his  physical 
resources  on  the  other.  He  is  called  Cicero ;  he  will  stop  but  a  short  time,  and 
will  pass  over  to  Asia  Minor  and  its  cities,  before  he  returns  to  continue  a  career 
which  will  render  his  name  immortal:  and  he  will  like  his  short  sojourn  at 
Athens  so  well,  that  he  will  take  good  care  to  send  his  son  thither  at  an  earlier 
age  than  he  visited  it  himself. 

But  see  where  comes  from  Alexandria  (for  we  need  not  be  veiy  solicitous 
about  anachronisms),  a  young  man  from  twenty  to  twenty-two,  who  has  nar- 
rowly escaped  drowning  on  his  voyage,  and  is  to  remain  at  Athens  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  years,  yet  in  the  course  of  that  time  will  not  learn  a  line  of  Latin, 
thinking  it  enough  to  become  accomplished  in  Greek  composition,  and  in  that 
he  will  succeed.  He  is  a  grave  person,  and  difficult  to  make  out ;  some  say  he 
is  a  Christian,  something  or  other  in  the  Christian  line  his  lather  is  for  certain. 
His  name  is  Gregory,  he  is  by  country  a  Cappadocian,  and  will  in  time  become 
preeminently  a  theologian,  and  one  of  the  principal  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

Or  it  is  one  Horace,  a  youth  of  low  stature  and  black  hair,  whose  father  has 
given  him  an  education  at  Home  above  his  rank  in  life,  and  now  is  sending  him 
to'  finish  it  at  Athens ;  he  is  said  to  have  a  turn  for  poetry :  a  hero  he  is  not,  and 
it  were  well  if  he  knew  it ;  but  he  is  caught  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  and 
goes  off  campaigning  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  will  leave  his  shield  behind 
him  on  the  field  of  Philippi. 

Or  it  is  a  mere  boy  of  fifteen  :  his  name  l^nnapius ;  though  the  voyage  was 
not  long,  sca-sickncss,  or  confinement,  or  bad  living  on  board  the  vessel,  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  and,  when  the  passengers  landed  in  the  evening  at  Pineus^  he 
could  not  stand.  His  countrymen  who  accompanied  him,  took  him  up  among 
them  and  carried  him  to  the  house  of  the  great  teacher  of  the  day,  Proaeresius, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  captain's,  and  whose  fame  it  was  which  drew  the  enthu- 
siastic youth  to  Athens.  His  companions  understand  the  sort  of  place  they  are 
in,  and,  with  the  license  cf  academic  sfhdents,  they  break  into  the  philosopher's 
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house,  though  he  appears  to  haye  Tetii«d  for  the  nigfat»  and  proceed  to  make 

themselves  free  of  it,  with  an  absence  of  ceremonj,  which  is  only  not  impudence 

because  Proeeresius  takes  it  so  easily.    Strange  introduction  for  our  stranger  to 

a  scat  of  learning,  but  not  out  of  keeping  with  Athens ;  for  what  could  joa 

expect  of  a  place  where  there  was  a  mob  of  youths  and  not  even  the  pretence  of 

control ;  where  the  poorer  lived  any  bow,  and  got  on  as  they  could,  and  the 

teachers  themselves  had  no>  protection  from  the  humors  and  caprices  of  the 

students  who  filled  their  lecture-halls  ?    However,  as  to  this  Eunapius,  Pronro- 

sios  took  a  fancy  to  the  boy,  and  told  him  curioos  stories  about  Athenian  lifb 

He  himself  had  come  up  to  the  University  with  one  Hephiestion,  and  they  were 

even  worse  off  than  Cleanthes  the  Stoic ;  for  they  h^  only  one  cloak  between 

them,  and  nothing  whatever  besides,  except  some  old  bedding ;  so  when  Prosere- 

sius  went  abroad,  Hephiestion  lay  in  bed,  and  practised  himself  fai  oratory ;  and 

then  Hephiestion  put  on  the  cloak,  and  Proesresius  crept  under  the  coverlet.    At 

another  time  there  was  so  fierce  a  feud  between  what  would  be  called  "  town  and 

gown "  in  an  English  University,  that  the  Professors  did  not  dare  lecture  in 

public,  for  fbar  of  ill  treatment. 

But  a  freshman  like  Eunapius  soon  got  experience  for  himself  of  the  ways  and 
manners  prevalent  in  Athens.  Such  a  one  as  hp  had  hardly  entered  the  city, 
when  he  was  caught  hold  of  by  a  party  of  the  academic  youth,  who  proceeded 
to  practise  on  his  awkwardness  and  his  ignorance.  At  first  sight  one  wonden 
at  their  childishness :  but  the  like  conduct  obtained  in  the  medieval  Universities ; 
and  not  many  months  have  passed  away  since  the  journals  have  told  us  of  sober 
Englishmen,  given  to  matter-of-fact  calculations,  and  to  the  anxieties  of  money- 
making,  pelting  each  other  with  snow  balls  on  their  own  sacred  territory,  and 
defying  the  raagistraov,  when  they  would  interfere  with  their  privilege  of  becom- 
ing boys.  So  I  suppose  we  must  attribute  it  to  something  or  other  in  human 
nature.  Meanwhile,  there  stands  the  new-comer,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  his 
new  associate:!,  who  forthwith  proceed  to  frighten,  and  to  banter,  and  to  make  a 
fool  of  him,  to  the  extent  of  their  wit.  Some  address  him  with  mock  politeness, 
others  with  fierceness ;  and  so  they  conduct  him  in  solemn  procession  across  the 
Agora  to  the  Baths ;  and  as  they  approach,  they  dance  about  him  like  madmen. 
But  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  his  trial,  for  the  Bath  was  a  sort  of  initiation ;  he 
thereupon  received  the  pallium,  or  University  gown,  and  was  suffered  by  his 
tormentors  to  depart  in  peace.  One  alone  is  recorded  as  having  been  exempted 
from  thU  persecution ;  it  was  a  youth  graver  and  loftier  than  even  St.  Gregoiy 
himself:  but  it  was  not  from  his  force  of  character,  but  at  the  instance  of 
Gregory,  that  he  escaped.  Gregory  was  his  bosom-inend,  and  was  ready  in 
Athens  to  shelter  him  when  he  came.  It  was  another  Saint  and  another 
Doctor;  the  great  Basil,  then  but  catechumen  of  the  Church. 

But  to  return  to  our  freshman.  His  troubles  are  not  at  an  end,  though  he 
has  got  his  gown  upon  him.  Where  is  he  to  lodge?  whom  is  he  to  attend? 
He  finds  himself  seized,  before  he  well  knows  where  he  is,  by  another  party  of 
men,  or  three  or  four  parties  at  once,  like  foreign  porters  at  a  landing.'who 
seize  on  the  baggage  of  the  perplexed  stranger,  and  thrust  half  a  dozen  Cardfl 
into  his  unwilling  hands.  Our  youth  is  plied  by  the  hangers  on  of  professor 
this,  or  sophist  that,  each  of  whom  wishes  the  fame  or  the  profit  of  having  a 
house  full.  We  will  say  that  he  escapes  from  their  hands,— but  then  he  will 
have  to  choose  for  himself  where  he  will  put  up ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  with  all 
the  praise  I  have  already  given,  and  the  praise  I  shall  have  to  give,  to  the  city 
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of  mind,  nevertheless,  between  ourselyes,  the  brick  and  wood  which  formed  it, 
the  actual  tenements,  where  flesh  and  blood  had  to  lodge  (always  excepting 
the  mansions  of  great  men  of  the  place),  do  not  soem  to  hayc  been  much  better 
than  those  of  Greek  or  Turkish  towns,  which  are  at  this  moment  a  topic  of 
interest  and  ridicule  in  the  public  prints.  A  livelj  picture  has  lately  been  set 
before  us  of  GalUpoli.  Take,  says  Mr.  Hussell,  a  multitude  of  the  dilapidated 
outhouses  found  in  farm-yards  in  England,  of  the  rickety  old  wooden  tenements, 
the  cracked,  shutterless  structures  of  planks  and  tiles,  the  sheds  and  stalls, 
which  our  bye  lanes,  or  fish-markets,  or  river-sides  can  supply ;  tumble  them 
down  on  the  declivity  of  a  bare,  bald  hill ;  let  the  spaces  between  house  and 
house,  thus  accidentally  determined,  be  understood  to  form  streets,  winding  of 
course  for  no  reason,  and  with  no  meaning,  up  and  down  the  town ;  the  road- 
way always  narrow,  the  breadth  never  uniform,  the  separate  houses  bulging  or 
retiring  below,  as  circumstances  may  have  determined,  and  leaning  forward 
till  they  meet  overiiead ; — and  you  have  a  good  idea  of  GalUpoli.  I  question 
whether  this  picture  would  not  nearly  c<nTespond  to  the  special  seat  of  the 
Muses  in  ancient  times.  Learned  writers  assure  us  distinctly  that  the  houses  of 
Athens  were  for  the  most  part  small  and  mean :  that  the  streets  were  crooked 
and  narrow ;  that  the  upper  stories  projected  over  the  roadway ;  and  that  stair- 
cases,  balustrades,  and  doors  'that  opened  outwards,  obstructed  it ;— a  remark- 
able coincidence  of  description.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all,  though  history  is  silent^ 
that  that  roadway  was  jolting  to  carriages,  and  all  but  impassable ;  and  that  it 
was  traversed  by  drains,  as  freely  as  any  Turkish  town  now.  Athens  seems  in 
these  respects'to  have  been  below  the  average  cities  of  its  time.  "A  stranger, 
says  an  ancient,  "  might  doubt,  on  the  sudden  view,  if  really  he  saw  Athens. 

I  grant  all  this,  and  much  more  if  you  will ;  but,  recollect,  Athens  was-  the 
home  of  the  intellectual  and  beautiful ;  not  of  low  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
material  organization,  li^hy  stop  within  your  lodgings,  counting  the  rents  in 
your  wall  or  the  holes  in  your  tiling,  when  nature  aifd  art  call  you  away  ? 
You  must  put  up  with  such  a  chambet,  and  a  table,  and  a  8tool«  and  a  sleeping 
board,  any  where  else  in  the  three  continents ;  one  place  does  not  differ  from 
another  indoors;  your  magalia  in  Africa,  or  your  grottos  in  Syria  are  not 
perfection.  I  suppose  you  did  not  come  to  Athens  to  swarm  up  a  ladder,  or  to 
grope  about  a  closet :  you  came  to  see  and  to  hear,  what  hear  and  see  you  could 
not  elsewhere.  What  food  for  the  intellect  is  it  possible  to  procure  indoors,  that 
you  stay  there  looking  about  you  ?  do  you  think  to  read  there  ?  where  are  your 
books  ?  do  you  expect  to  purchase  books  at  Athens-^^yon  are  much  out  in  your 
calculations.  True  it  is,  we  at  this  day,  who  live  in  the  nineteenth  centuiyi 
have  the  books  of  Greece  as  a  perpetual  memorial ;  and  copies  there  have  been, 
since  the  time  that  they  were  written ;  but  you  need  not  go  to  Athens  to  procure 
them,  nor  would  you  find  them  in  Athens.  Strange  to  say,  strange  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Thucydides,  there  was  not,  it  is 
said,  a  bookshop  in  the  whole  place :  nor  was  the  book  trade  in  existence  till 
the  very  time  of  Augustus.  Libraries,  I  suspect,  were  the  bright  invention  of 
Attalus  or  the  Ptolemies;  I  doubt  whether  Athens  had  a  library  till  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  It  was  what  the  student  gaaed  on,  what  he  heard,  what  he  caught 
by  the  magic  of  sympathy,  not  what  he  read,  which  was  the  education  famished. 

He  leaves  his  narrow  lodging:  early  in  ths  morning ;  and  not  till  night,  if 
even  then,  will  he  return.  It  is  but  a  crib  or  kennel, — ^in  which  he  sleeps  when 
the  weather  is  inclement  or  lihe  groan^damp ;  in  no  respect  a  home*    And  ho 
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goes  ont  of  doors,  not  to  read  the  day's  newspaper,  or  to  buy  the  gay  shilling 
volnme,  but  to  imbibe  the  invisible  atmosphere  of  genius,  and  to  learn  by  heart 
the  oVal  traditions  of  taste.  Out  he  goes ;  and  leaving  the  tumble-down  town 
behind  him,  he  mounts  the  Acropolis  to  the  right,  or  he  turns  to  the  Areopagus 
on  the  left.  He  goes  to  the  Parthenon  to  study  the  sculptures  of  Fhidias ;  to  the 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri  to  see  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus.  We  indeed  take  our 
Sophocles  or  .Sschylns  out  of  our  coat-pocket ;  but,  it  our  sojourner  at  Athens 
would  understand  how  a  tragic  poet  can  write,  he  must  betake  himself  to  the 
theatre  on  the  south,  and  see  and  hear  the  drama  literally  in  action.  Or  let 
him  go  westward  to  the  Agora,  and  there  he  will  hear  Lysias  or  Andocides 
pleading,  or  Demosthenes  haranguing.  He  goes  farther  west  still,  along  the 
shade  of  those  noble  planes,  which  Cimon  has  planted  there ;  and  he  looks 
around  him  at  the  statues  and  porticos  and  vestibules,  each  by  itself  a  work  of 
genius  and  skill,  enough  to  be  the  making  of  another  city.  He  passes  through 
the  city  gate,  and  then  he  is  at  the  Yimous  Ceramicus ;  here  are  the  tombs  of 
the  mighty  dead ;  ahd  here,  we  will  suppose,  is  Pericles  himself,  the  most  ele- 
vated, the  most  thrilling  of  orators,  converting  a  funeral  oration  over  the  slain 
into  a  philosophical  panegyric  of  the  living. 

Onwards  he  proceeds  still ;  and  now  he  has  come  to  that  still  more  celebrated 
Academe,  which  has  bestowed  its  own  name  on  Universities  down  to  this  day ; 
and  there  he  sees  a  sight  which  will  be  graven  on  his  memory  till  he  dies. 
Many  are  the  beauties  of  the  place,  the  groves,  and  the  statues,  and  the  temple, 
and  the  stream  of  the  Cephissus  flowing  by.;  many  are  the  lessons  which  will 
be  taught  him  day  after  day  by  teacher  or  by  companion ;  but  his  eye  is  just 
now  arrested  by  one  object ;  it  is  the  very  presence  of  Plato.  He  does  not  hear 
a  word  that  he  says ;  he  docs  not  care  to  hear;  he  asks  neither  for  discourse  nor 
disputation ;  what  he  sees  is  a  whole,  complete  in  itself,  not  to  be  increased  by 
addition,  and  greater  than  anything  else.  It  will  be  a  point  in  the  history  of 
his  life ;  a  stay  for  his  memory  to  rest  on,  a  burning  thought  in  his  heart,  a 
bond  of  union  with  men  of  like  mind,  ever  afterwards.  Such  is  the  spell  which 
the  living  man  exerts  on  his  fellows,  for  good  or  for  evQ.  How  nature  impels 
us  to  lean  upon  others,  making  virtue,  or  genius,  or  name,  the  qualification  for 
our  doing  so !  A  Spaniard'  is  said  to  have  traveled  to  Italy,  simply  to  see 
Livy ;  he  had  his  fill  of  gazing,  and  then  went  back  again  home.  Had  our 
young  stranger  got  nothing  by  his  voyage  but  the  sight  of  the  breathing  and 
moving  Plato,  had  he  entered  no  lecture-room  to  hear,  no  gymnasium  to  con- 
verse, he  had  got  some  measure  of  education,  and  something  to  tell  of  to  his 
grandchildren. 

But  Plato  is  not  the  only  sage,  nor  the  sight  of  him  the  only  lesson  to  be 
learned  in  this  wonderiul  suburb.  It  is  the  region  and  the  realm  of  philosophy. 
Colleges  were  the  inventions  of  many  centuries  later ;  and  they  imply  a  sort  of 
cloistered  life,  or  at  least  a  life  of  rule,  scarcely  natural  to  an  Athenian.  It  was 
the  boast  of  the  philosophic  statesman  of  Athens,  that  his  countrymen  achieved 
hy  the  mere  force  of  nature  and  the  love  of  the  noble  and  the  great,  what  other 
people  aimed  at  by  laborious  discipline ;  and  all  who  came  among  them  were 
submitted  to  the  same  method  of  education.  We  have  traced  our  student  on 
his  wanderings  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  now  he  is  in  the 
region  of  the  schools.  No  awftil  arch,  no  window  of  many-colored  lights  marks 
the  seats  of  learning  there  or  elsewhere;  philosophy  lives  out  of  doors.  No 
close  atmosphere  oppresses  the  brain  or  mflames  the  eyelid ;  no  long  session 
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Stiffens  the  limbs.  Epicnrns  is  reclining  in  his  garden;  Zeno  looks  like  a 
divinity  in  his  porch ;  the  restless  Aristotle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  as  if 
in  antagonism  to  Plato,  is  walking  his  pnpils  off  their  legs  in  his  Lyceum  by 
the  Ilyssas.  Onr  stadent  has  determined  on  entering  himself  as  a  disciple  <^ 
Theophrastus,  a  teacher  of  manreloos  popularity,  who  has  brought  together  two 
thousand  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  himself  b  of  Lesbos ;  for  mas- 
ters, as  well  as  students,  come  hither  from  all  regions  of  the  earth, — as  befits  a 
University.  How  could  Athens  have  collected  hearers  in  such  numbers,  unless 
she  had  selected  teachers  of  such  power?  it  was  the  range  of  territory,  which 
the  notion  of  a  University  implies,  which  furnished  both  the  quantity  of  theone, 
and  the  quality  of  the  other.  Anaxagoras  was  from  Ionia,  Cameades  from 
Africa,  Zeno  from  Cyprus,  l^rotagoras  from  Thrace,  and  Goigiais  from  Sicily. 
Andromachus  was  a  Syrian,  Prossresius  an  Armenian,  Hilarius  a  Bithynian, 
Philiscus  a  Thcssalian,  Hadrian  a  Syrian.  Rome  is  celebrated  for  her  liberality 
in  dvil  matters ;  Athens  was  as  liberal  in  intellectnal.  There  was  no  narrow 
jealousy,  directed  against  a  Professor,  because  he  was  not  jm  Athenian ;  genius 
and  talent  were  the  qualifications ;  and  to  bring  them  to  Athens,  was  to  do 
homage  to  it  as  a  University.    There  was  brotherhood  and  cidxenship  of  mind. 

Mind  came  first,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  academical  polity ;  but  it 
soon  brought  along  with  it,  and  gathered  round  itself,  the  gifts  of  fortune  and 
the  prizes  of  life.  As  time  went^n,  wisdom  was  not  always  sentenced  to  the 
hare  cloak  of  Cleanthes ;  but,  beginning  in  rags,  it  ended  in  fine  linen.  The 
Professors  became  honorable  and  rich;  and  the  students  ranged  themselves 
under  their  names,  and  were  proud  of  calling  themselves  their  countiymcn. 
The  University  was  divided  into  four  great  nations,  as  the  medieval  antiquarian 
would  style  them ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Proeresius  was  the 
leader  or  proctor  of  the  Attic,  Hephsestion  of  the  Oriental,  Epiphanius  of  the 
Arabic,  and  Diophantus  of  the  Pontic.  Thus  the  Professors  were  both  patrons 
of  clients,  and  hosts  and  proxeni  of  strangers  and  visitors,  as  well  as  masters  of 
the  schools :  and  the  Cappadocian,  Syrian,  or  Sicilian  youth  who  came  to  one 
or  other  of  them,  would  be  encouraged  to  study  by  his  protection,  and  to  aspire 
by  his  example. 

Even  Plato,  when  the  schools  of  Athens  were  not  a  hundred  yean  old,  was  in 
drcnmstances  to  enjoy  the  olium  cum  dignitate,  fie  had  a  villa  out  at  Hexaclea ; 
and  he  left  his  patrimony  to  his  school,  in  whose  hands  it  remained,  not  only 
safe,  but  fructifying,  a  marvelous  phenomenon  in  tumultuous  Greece,  for  the 
long  space  of  eight  hundred  years.  Epicurus  too  had  the  property  of  the 
Gardens  where  he  lectured ;  and  these  too  became  the  property  of  his  sect.  But 
in  Boman  times  the  chairs  of  g^nunmar,  rhetoric,  politics,  and  the  four  philoso- 
phies, were  handsomely  endowed  by  the  State ;  some  of  the  Professors  were 
themselves  statesmen  or  high  functionaries,  and  brought  to  their  favorite  study 
senatorial  rank  or  Asiatic  opulence. 

Patrons  such  as  these  can  compensate  to  the  freshman,  in  whom  we  have 
interested  ourselves,  for  the  poorness  of  his  lodging  and  the  turbulence  of  his 
companions.  In  eveiy  thing  there  is  a  better  side  and  a  worse;  in  evezy  place 
a  disreputable  set  and  a  respectable,  and  the  one  is  hardly  known  at  all  to  the 
other.  Men  come  away  from  the  same  University  at  this  day,  with  contradio* 
tory  impressions  and  contradictory  statements,  according  to  the  society  they 
have  found  there ;  if  you  believe  the  one,  nothing  goes  on  there  as  it  should  be: 
if  yon  believe  the  other,  nothing  goes  on  as  it  should  nor.    Virtue,  however 
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and  doeency  are  at  least  in  the  minoritj  every  where,  and  under  some  sort  of  a 
cloud  or  disadvantage ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  so  much  gain  whenever  an 
Herodes  Atticus  is  found,  to  throw  the  influence  of  wealth  and  station  on  the 
fide  even  of  a  decorous  philosophy.  A  consular  man,  and  the  heir  of  an  ample 
fortune,  this  Herod  was  content  to  devote  his  life  to  a  professorship,  and  his 
fortune  to  the  patronage  of  literature.  He  gave  the  sophist  Polemo  about  eight 
thousand  pounds,  as  the  sum  is  calculated,  for  three  declamations.  He  built  at 
Athens  a  stadium  six  hundred  feet  long,  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  capable 
of  admitting  the  whole  population.  His  theatre,  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife,  was  made  of  cedar  wood  cnriously  carved.  He  had  two  villas,  one  at 
Marathon,  the  place  of  his  birth,  about  ten  miles  from  Athens,  the  other  at 
Cephissia,  at  the  distance  df  six ;  and  thither  he  drew  to  him  the  elite,  and  at 
times  the  whole  body  of  the  students.  Long  arcades,  groves  of  trees,  clear  pools 
for  the  bath,  delighted  and  recruited  the  summer  visitor.  Kever  was  so  brilliant 
a  lecture-room,  as  his  evening  banqueting-hall ;  highly  connected  students  from 
Home  mixed  with  the  sharp-witted  provinciaPof  Greece  oi  Asia  Minor ;  and  the 
flippant  sciolist,  and  the  nondescript  visitor,  half  philosopher,  half  tramp,  met 
with  a  reception,  courteous  always,  but  suitable  to  his  deserts.  Herod  was 
noted  for  his  repartees ;  and  we  have  instances  on  record  of  his  setting  down, 
according  to  the  emei^ncy,  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

A  higher  line,  though  a  rarer  one,  was  that  allotted  to  the  youthful  Basil. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  by  a  sort  of  fascination  to  draw  others 
around  them  even  without  wishing  it.  One  might  have  deemed  that  his  gravity 
and  his  reserve  would  have  kept  them  at  a  distance;  but,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  was  the  center  of  a  knot  of  youths,  who,  pagans  as  most  of  them 
were,  used  Athens  honestly  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  proft^ssed  to  seek  it ; 
and,  disappointed  and  displeased  with  the  place  himself,  he  seems  nevertheless 
to  have  been  the  meaiis  of  their  profiting  by  its  advantages.  One  of  these  was 
Sophronius,  who  afterwards  held  a  high  office,  in  the  State:  Eusebius  was 
another,  at  that  time  the  bosom-friend  .of  Sophronius,  and  afterwards  a  Bishop. 
Celsus  too  is  named,  who  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  government  of  Cllicia  by 
the  Emperor  Julian.  Julian  himself,  in  the  sequel  of  unhappy  memory,  was 
then  at  Athens,  and  known  at  least  to  St.  Gr^ry.  Another  Julian  is  also 
mentioned,  who  was  afterwards  commissioner  of  the  land  tax.  Here  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  better  kind  of  society  among  the  students  of  Athens ;  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  parties  composing  it,  that  such  young  men  as  Gregory  and 
Basil,  men  as  intimately  connected  with  Christianity,  as  they  were  well  known 
in  the  world,  should  hold  so  high  a  place  in  their  esteem  and  love.  When  the 
two  saints  were  departing,  their  companions  came  around  them  with  the  hope 
of  changing  their  purpose.  Basil  persevered,  but  Gregory  relented,  and  turned 
back  to  Athens  for  a  season. — Bite  of  Univenitiea, 

Maccaday, — University  Teadung  ai  AHana,  . 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  assert  that  Demosthenes  spoke  to  a  people  of  brutes  ;— 
to  a  barbarous  people ;— that  there  could  be  no  civilisation  before  the  invention 
of  printing.  There  seems  to  be,  on  the  contraiy,  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  general  intelligence,  the  Athenian  populace  &r  surpassed  the  lower 
orders  of  any  oonmiunity  that  has  ever  existed. .  It  must  be  considered,  that  to 
be  a  citisen  was  to  be  a  legislator,  a  soldier,  a  judge,— one  upon  whone  voice 
might  depend  the  £Ette  of  the  wealthiest  tributary  state,  of  the  most  eminent 
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public  men.  The  lowest  offices,  both  of  agricnltnre  and  of  trade,  were,  in  com- 
mon, performed  by  slaves.  The  state  supplied  its  meanest  members  with  the 
support  of  life,  the  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  the  means  of  amusement.  Books 
were  indeed  few ;  but  they  were  excellent ;  and  they  were  accurately  known.  It 
is  not  by  turning  over  libraries,  but  by  repeatedly  perusing  and  intently  contem- 
plating a  few  great  models,  that  the  mind  is  best  disciplined.  Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  transcribed  six  times  the  history  of  Thucydides.    *    *  - 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the  education  of  an  Athenian  citizen. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  transport  ourselves,  in  thought,  to  thi^  glorious  city.  Let 
ns  imagine  that  we  are  entering  its  gates  in  the  time  of  its  power  and  glory.  A 
crowd  is  assembled  round  a  portico.  All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entab- 
lature, for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  frieze.  We  turn  into  another  street ;  a 
rhapsodist  is  reciting  there :  men,  women,  children  are  thronging  round  him : 
the  tears  are  running  down  their  cheeks ;  their  eyes  are  fixed ;  their  very  breath 
is  still,  for  he  is  telling  how  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  kissed  those 
hands, — ^the  terrible,— *-the  murderous, — which  had  slain  so  many  of  his  sons. 
We  enter  the  public  place ;  there  is  a  ring  of  youths,  all  leaning  forward,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  expectation.  Socrates  is  pitted  against  the 
fiimous  atheist,  fix)m  lona,  and  has  just  brought  him  to  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  we  are  interrupted.  The  herald  is  crying — "Room  for  the  Prytanes." 
The  general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people  are  swarming  in  on  every  side. 
Proclamation  is  made — "  Who  wishes  to  speak."  There  is  a  shout,  and  a  clap- 
ping of  hands ;  Pericles  is  mounting  the  stand.  Then  for  a  play  of  Sophocles ; 
and  away  to  snp  with  Aspasia.  I  know  of  no  modem  university  which  has  so 
excellent  a  system  of  education. 

Knowledge  thus  acquired  and  opinions  thus  formed  were,  indeed,  likely  to  be, 
in  some  respects,  defective. '  Propositions  which  are  advanced  in  discourse  gen- 
erally result  from  a  partial  view  of  the  question,  and  cannot  be  kept  under  ex. 
amination  long  enough  to  be  corrected.  Men  of  great  conversational  powers 
almost  universally  practise  a  sort  of  lively  sophistry  and  exaggeration,  which 
deceives,  for  the  moment,  both  themselves  and  their  auditors.  -  Thus  we  see  doc- 
trines, which  cannot  bear  a  close  inspection,  triumph  perpetually  in  drawing 
rooms,  in  debating  societies,  and  even  in  legislative  and  judicial  assemblies.  To 
the  conversational  education  of  the  Athenians  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
great  looseness  of  reasoning  which  is  remarkable  in  most  of  their  scientific  writ- 
ings. Even  the  most  illogical  of  modem  writers  would  stand  perfectly  aghast 
at  the  puerile  fallacies  which  seem  to  have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  wouM  stare  at  the  political  economy  of 
Xenophon ;  and  the  author  of  Soiries  de  Piten^xmrg  would  be  ashamed  of  some 
of  the  metaphysical  arguments  of  Plato.  But  the  very  circumstances  which 
retarded  the  growth  of  science  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
eloquence.  From  the  early  habit  of  taking  a  share  in  animated  discussion,  the 
intelligent  student  would  derive  that  readiness  of  resource,  that  copiousness  of 
language,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  understanding  of  an  audience, 
which  are  far  more  valuable  to  an  orator  than  the  greatest  logical  powers.^* 
Complete  Works  of  Lord  Macauhy,  Vol.  VIL  Athenian  Orators. 
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SXRNSIOV  OP  GRERK  INPLUSKCE. 

Looking  at  Athens  as  the  preacher  and  missionary  of  Letters,  and  as  enlist- 
,  ing  the  whole  Greek  race  Id  her  work^  who  is  not  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
range  and  multiplicity  of  her  operations?  At  first,  the  Ionian  and  .£oIian 
dties  are  the  principal  scenes  of  her  activity ;  hut,  if  we  look  on  a  century  or 
two,  we  shall  find  that  slie  forms  the  intellect  of  the  colonies  of  Sicily  and 
Magna  Gnecia,  has  penetrated  Italy,  and  is  shedding  the  light  of  philosophy 
and  awakening  thought  in  the  cities  of  Gaul  by  means  of  Marseilles,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Africa  by  means  of  Cyrene.  She  has  sailed  up  both  sides  of  the 
Kuxine,  and  deposited  her  literary  wares  where  she  stopped,  as  traders  now- 
adays leave  samples  of  foreign^  merchandise,  or  as  war  steamers  land  muskets 
and  ammunition,  or  as  agents  for  religious  societies  drop  their  tracts  or  scatter 
their  version?.  The  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  resounds  with  her  tea<^- 
ing ;  the  barbarians  of  Parthia  are  quoting  fVap^ents  of  her  tragedians ;  Greek 
manners  are  introduced  and  perpetuated  on  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines;  Greek 
coins,  lat^'ly  come  to  light,  are  struck  in  the  capital  of  Bactriana ;  and  so 
charged  is  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  East  with  Greek  civilization,  that,  down 
to  tliis  day,  those  tribes  are  said  to  show  to  most  advantage,  which  can  claim 
relation 'of  place  or  kin  with  Greek  colonies  established  there  above  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  But  there  is  one  city  which,  though  Greece  and  Athens  have 
no  longer  any  memorial  in  it,  has  in  this  point  of  view  a  claim,  beyond  the 
rest,  upon  our  attention ;  and  that,  not  only  from  its  Greek  origin,  and  the 
memorable  name  which  it  bears,  but  because  it  introduces  us  to  a  new  state  of 
things,  and  is  the  record  of  an  advance  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
intellect; — ^I  mean,  Alexandria. 

ALSXANDRR  AND  ALBZANDRIA. 

Alexander,  if  we  must  call  him  a  Greek,  which  the  Greeks  themselves  would 
not  perpait,  did  that  which  no  Greek  had  done  before ;  or  rather,  because  he 
was  DO  thorough  Greek,  though  so  nearly  i0  Greek  by  descent  and  birthpUce, 
and  by  tastes,  he  was  able,  without  sacrificing  what  Greece  was,  to  show  him- 
self to  be  what  Greece  was  not.  The  creator  of  a  wide  empire,  he  had  talents 
lor  oiganization  and  administration,  which  were  foreign  to  the  Athenian  mind, 
and  which  were  absolutely  necessary  if  its  mission  was  to  be  carried  out  The 
picture,  which  history  presents  of  Alexander,  is  as  beautifiil  as  it  is  romantic. 
It  is  not  only  the  history  of  a  youth*  of  twenty,  pursuing  conquests  so  vast, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  had  to  weep  that  there  was  no  second  world 
to  subjugate ;  but  it  is  that  of  a  beneficent  prince,  civilizing,  as  he  went  along, 
both  by  bis  political  institutions  and  by  his  patronage  of  sdenoe.  It  is  this 
imion  of  an  energetic  devotion  to  letters  with  a  genius  for  sovereignty,  which 
places  him  in  contrast  both  to  Greek  and  Roman.  Ciesar,  with  all  his  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  did  not  conquer  in  order  to  civilize,  any  more  than  Hannibal ;  he 
roust  add  Augustus  to  himself,  before  he  can  be  an  Alexander.  Tlie  royal' 
pupil  of  Aristotle  and  Callisthenes  started,  where  aspiring  statesmen  or  gen- 
erals end ;  be  professed  to  be  more  ambitious  of  a  name  for  knowledge  than 
for  power,  and  he  paid  a  graceful  homage  to  the  city  of  mtellect  by  confessing, 
when  he  was  in  India,  that  he  was  doing  his  great  acts  to  gain  the  immortal 
praise  of  the  Athenians.    The  daado  poets  and  philoeophers  were  his  recrea« 
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Uon ;  be  preferred  the  contest  of  song  to  the  palsestm ;  of  medicine  he  had 
more  than  a  theoretical  knowledge:  and  his  ear  for  music  was  so  fine,  that  Dry- 
den's  celebrated  Ode,  legendary  as  may  be  its  subject,  only  does  justice  to  its 
sensitiveness.  He  was  either  expert  in  fostering,  or  quick  in  detecting,  the 
literary  tastes  of  those  around  him ;  and  two  of  his  generals  have  left  behind 
them  a  literary  &me.  Eumenes  and  Ptolemy,  after  his  death,  engaged  in  the 
honorable  rivalry,  the  one  in  Asia  Minor,  the  other  in  Egypt,  of  investing  the 
dynasties  which  they  respectively  founded,  with  the  patronage  of  learning  and 
of  its  professors. 

ALEXANDRIAK  LIBRARY  AVD  mUTRRSTIT. 

Ptolemy,  apoo  whom,  on  Alexander's  death,  devolved  the  kingdom  of 
Sgypt,  supplies  us  with  the  first  great  instance  of  what  may  be  called  the  es- 
tablishment of  Letters.  He  and  Kumenes  may  be  considered  the  first  found- 
era  of  public  librariea  Some  authors  indeed  allude  to  the  £g3rptian  king, 
Osymanduas,  and  others  point  to  Pisistratus^  as  having  created  a  precedent  for 
their  imitation.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  pretensions  are  exactly  worth : 
or  how  far  thoee  personages  are  entitled  to  more  than  the  merit  of  a  concept 
tion,  which  obviously  would  occur  to  various  minds  before  it  was  actually  ac- 
complished. There  is  more  reason  for  referring  it  to  Aristotle^  who,  from  his 
relation  to  Alexander,  may  be  considered  as  the  head  of  tlie  Macedonian  lite- 
raiy  movement,  and  whose  books,  together  -with  those  of  his  wealthy  disciple, 
Theophrastusy  ultimately  came  into  the  poesesaion  of  the  Ptolemies ;  but  Aris- 
totle's idea,  to  whatever  extent  he  realized  it,  was  carried  out  by  the  two  Mace- 
donian dynasties  with  a  magnificence  of  execution,  which  kings  alone  could 
project,  and  a  succession  of  ages  secure.  For  the  first  time,  a  great .  system 
was  set  on  foot  for  collecting  together  in  one,  and  handing  down  to  posterity, 
the  oracles  of  the  world's  wisdom.  In.  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy  the 
number  of  volumes  rescued  fix>m  destruction,  and  housed  iu  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  amounted  to  100,000,  as  volumes  were  then  formed;  in  course  of 
time  it  grew,  to  400,000 ;  and  a  s^nd  collection  was  commenced,  which  at 
len;tth  rose  to  300,000,  making,  witli  the  former,  a  sum  total  of  700,000  vol- 
umes. During  Cesar's  military  defense  of  Alexandria,  the  former  of  these  col- 
lectionf  was  unfortunately  burned ;  but,  iu  compensation,  the  library  received 
the '200,000  volumes  .of  the  rival  collection  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  the  gift 
of  Antony  to  Cleopatra.  After  lasting  nearly  a  thousand  years,  this  noblest  of 
dynastic  monuments  was  deliberately  bu^ed,  as  all  the  world  knows,  by  the 
Saracens,  on  their  becoming  masters  of  Alexandria. 

A  library,  however,  was  only  one  of  two  great  conceptions  brought  into  ex- 
ecution by  the  first  Ptolemy;  and  as  the  first  was  the  embalming  of  dead 
genius,  so  the  second  was  the  endowment  of  living.  Here  again  the  Egyptian 
priests  may.  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  to  have  preceded  him ;  moreover,  in 
Athens  itself  there  had  grown  up  a  custom  of  maintaining  in  the  Prytaneum 
at  the  public  cost,  or  of  pensioning,  those  who  liad  deserved  well  of  the  state, 
nay,  their  children  also.  This  had  been  the  privilege,  for  instance,  conferred  on 
the  fiunily  of  the  physician  Hipppcratea^  for  his  medical  services  at  the  time  of 
the  plague;  yet  I  suppose  the  provision  of  a  home  or  residence  was  never  con- 
templated in  its  idea.  But  as  regard9  literature  itself,  to  receive  money  for 
teaching,  was  considiered  to  degrade  it  to  an  ilUberal  purpose,  aa  had  been  folt 
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In  the  InstiiDoe  of  the  Sophists ;  even  the  Pjtbian  prize  for  rerse,  though  at 
first  gold  or  silver,  became  nothing  more  than  a  crown  of  leaves,  as  soon  as  a 
sniBcient  competition  was  secured.  Kings,  indeed,  might  lavl^  precious  gifts 
upon  the  phQosophers  or  poets  whom  they  kept  about  them ;  but  such  practice 
did  not  proceed  on  role  or  by  engagement,  nor  imply  any  salary  settled  on  th<) 
olgects  of  their  bounty.  Ptolemy,  however,  prompted,  or  at  least  encoaraged, 
by  the  celebrated  Demetrius  of  Pbalerus,  put  into  execuUon  a  plan  for  th^ 
formal  endowment  of  literature  and  science.  The  fiict  indeed  of  the  possession 
of  an  immense  library  seemed  sufficient  to  render  Alexandria  a  University ;  for 
what  could  be  a  greater  attraction  to  the  students  of  all  land^  than  the  oppof'- 
tunity  afforded  them  of  intellectual  converse,  not  only  with  the  living,  but  with 
the  dead,  with  all  who  had  any  where  at  any  time  tiirown  liglit  upon  any  sub- 
ject of  inquiry?  But  Ptolemy  determined  that  his  teachers  of  knowledge 
tfiould  be  as  stationai^  and  as  permanent  as  his  books ;  so,  resolving  to  make 
Alexandria  the  seat  of  a  Stadium  Gmerale,  he  founded  a  college  for  its  domi- 
cOe,  and  endowed  that  College  with  ample  revenues. 

It  was  called  the  llusenm, — a  name  since  appropriated  to  another  institutioil 
connected  with  the  seats  of  science.  Its  situation  affords  an  additional  iii- 
stance  in  corroboratfon  of  remarks  I  have  already  made  upon  the  sites  of  Uni- 
versities. There  w»a  quartor  of  the  city  so  distinct  fVom  the  rest  in  Alexan* 
dfia^  tiiat  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  snburb.  It  was  pleasantly  situated  oil 
the  water's  edge,  and  had  been  set  aside  for  ornamental  bnildings,  and  was 
tmversed  by  groves  of  trees.  Here  stood  the  royal  palace,  here  the  theatef 
ind  amphitheater;  here  tlie  gymnasia  and  studiuro;  here  the  ihmous  Scrapeum. 
And  here  it  was,  close  upon  the  Port,  tiiat  Ptolemy  placed  his  Library  add 
Gdlege.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  buihling  was  wortliy  of  its  purpose ;  a 
noble  portico  stretched  along  its  fh>nt,  for  exercise  or  conversation,  and  opened 
upon  the  public  rooms  devoted  to  disputations  and  lectures.  A  certain  number 
of  Professors  were  lodged  within  the  precincts,  and  a  handsome  hall,  or  re- 
fectory, was  provided  (pr  the  common  meaL  The  Prefect  of  the  house  was  a 
priest,  whose  appointment  lay  with  the  government  Over  the  Library  a  dig- 
nified person  presided,  who,  if  his  jurisdiction  extended-  to  the  Museum  also, 
might  somewhat  answer  to  a  medieval  or  modem  Chancellor;  the  first  of  tbesft 
fimctionaries  being  the  celebrated  Athenian  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
original  design.  As  to  the  Professors,  so  liberal  was  their  maintenance,  that  a 
philosopher  of  the  very  age  of  the  first  foundation  called  tlie  place  a  "  bread 
basket,"  or  a  "  bird-coop ;"  yet,  in  spite  of  accidental  exceptions,  so  careful  on 
the  whole  was  their  selection,  that  even  six  hundred  years  afterwards,  Am- 
mlanus  describes  the  Museum  under  the  title  of  "  the  lasting  abode  of  distin- 
guished men."  Philostratus,  too,  about  a  century  before,  calls  it  "a  tabl<f 
gathering  together  c^ebreted  men :"  a  phrase  which  merits  attention,  as  testi- 
fying both  to  the  high  character  of  the  Profi^seors,  and  to  tlie  means  by  which 
they  were  secured.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  they  were  chosen  by  r/mewrsus  or 
competition,  in  which  the  native  Egyptians  are  said  sometimes  to  have  sur- 
passed the  Oreeks.  We  read,  too,  of  literaiy  games  or  contests,  Apparently  of 
the  same  nature.  As  time  went  on.  Hew  Colleges  were  added  td  the  original 
Museum ;  of  which  one  was  a  foundation  of  the  Bmperor  Claudius,  and  called 
«fi»r  his  name. 

It  can  tiot  be  thcmght  that  the  high  reptitMion  of  theic  fotmdaitions  would 
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hftve  been  maiatained,  unless  Ptolemy  bad  looked  beyond  Egypt  for  occupants 
of  his  chairs;  and  indeed  he  got  together  the  best  men,  wlierever  he  could 
find  them.  On  these  he  heaped  wealth  and  privileges ;  and  ao  complete  was 
their  naturalization  in  their  adopted  country,  that  they  lost  their  usual  sur- 
names, drawn  from  their  place  of  birUi,  and,  instead  of  being  called,  for  in- 
stance, Apion  of  Oasis,  or  Aristarchua  of  Samotbracia,  or  Dionyaius  of  Thraci^ 
received  each  simply  the  title  of  "  the  Alejcandrian."  Thus  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, the  learned  father  of  the  Cliurch,  was  a  native  of  Athena 

A  diversity  of  teachers  secured  an  abundance  of  students.  "  Uither,"  says 
Cave,  "  as  to  a  public  emporium  of  polite  literature,  congregated,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  youthful  students,  and  attended  the  lectures  in  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Music,  Medicine,  and  other  arta  and 
aciences;"  and  hence  proceeded,  as  it  would  appear,  the  great  Christian  writers 
and  doctors,  Clement,  whom  I  have  just  been  mentioning,  Origen,  Anatoliua^ 
and  Athanasius.  8t  Gregory  Thaumaturgus^  in  the  third  century,  may  be 
added ;  he  came  across  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  from  Pontus*  as  to  a  place,  says 
his  namesake  of  Nyssa,  "  to  which  young  men  from  all  parts  gathered  together, 
who  were  applying  themselves  to  pliilosophy." 

As  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Museum,  Cave  has  already  enumerated  the 
principal;  but  he  has  not  done  justice  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alex- 
andrian  scliool.  From  the  time  tliat  science  got  out  of  the  liands  of  the  pure 
Greeks,  into  those  of  a  power  which  had  a  talent  foe  administration,  it  became 
less  theoretioal,  and  bore  more  distinctly  upon  definite  and  tangible  objectsi 
The  very  conception  of  an  endowment  is  a  specimen  of  this  change.  Without 
yielding  the  palm  of  subtle  speculation  to  the  Greeks,  philosophy  assumed  a 
more  masculine  and  vigorous  character.  Dreamy  theorists,  indeed,  they  could 
also  show  in  still  higher  perfection  than  Athens,  where  there  was  the  g^uaran- 
tee  of  genius  that  abstract  investigation  would  never  become  ridiculous.  The 
Alexandrian  Neo-platonists  certainly  have  incurred  the  risk  of  this  imputation; 
yet,  Potamo,  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  and  Hierocles,  who  are  to  be  numbered 
among  them,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  Proclua,  in  spite  of  the  frivolousness 
and  feebleness  of  their  system,  have  a  weight  of  character,  taken  together, 
which  would  do  honor  to  any  school.  And  the  very  circumstance  that  they 
originated  a  new  philosophy  is  no  ordinary  distinction  in  the  intellectual  world: 
and  that  it  was  directly  intended  to  be  a  rival  and  refutation  of  Christianity, 
while  no  great  recommendation  to  it  certainly  in  a  religious  judgment,  marka 
the  practical  character  of  the  Museum  even  amid  its  subtleties  So  much  for 
their  philosophere:  among  their  poets  was  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes,  whose  poem 
on  the  Argonauts  carries  with  it,  in  the  very  fact  of  its  being  still  extant,  the 
testimony  of  suooeeding  ages  either  to  its  merit,  or  to  its  antiquarian  import- 
ance. Egyptian  antiquities  were  investigated,  at  least  by  the  disciples  of  the 
Egyptian  Manetho,  fragments  of  whose  history  are  considered  to  remain ;  while 
Carthaginian  and  Etruscan  had  a  place  in  the  studies  of  the  Claudian  College. 

The  Museum  was  celebrated,  moreover,  for  its  grammarians ;  the  work  of 
Hephsestion  de  Metrie  still  affords  matter  of  thought  to  a  living  Professor  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Gaisford;"  and  Aristarcfaus,  like  the  Athenian  Priscian,  has  almost 
beoome  the  nid^-name  for  a  critic. 

Yet,  eminent  as  is  the  Alexandrian  school  in  these  departments  of  science^ 
its  fiune  rests  still  more  securely  upon  its  proficiency  in  medicine  and  mathe- 
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matics.  Among  its  physicians  is  the  celebrated  Galen,  who  was  attracted 
thither  from  Pergamus;  and'  we  are  told  bj  Ammianus  (of  the  fourth  centaiyX 
that  in  his  time  the  very  fact  of  a  physician  having  studied  at  Alexandria,  was 
an  evidence  of  his  science  which  superseded  further  testimonial.  As  to  mathe- 
matics^  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  of  four  great  ancient  names,  on  whom  the 
modem  science  is  founded^'  three  came  from  Alexandria.  Archimedes  indeed 
was  a  Syracusan ;  but  the  Museum  may  boast  of  ApoIIonius  of  Perga,  Dio- 
phantus,  a  native  Alexandrian,  and  Euclid,  whose  country  is  unknown.  Of 
these  three,  Eudid^s  services  to  Greometry  are  known,  if  not  appreciated,  by 
every  school-boy  ,*  ApoIIonius  is  the  first  writer  on  Conic  Sections;  and  Dio- 
phantus  the  first  writer  on  Algebra.  To  these  illustrious  names  may  be  added, 
Erastosthenes  of  Cyrene,  to  whom  astronomy  has  obligations  so  considerable; 
Pappus ;  Tlieon ;  and  Ptolemy,  said  to  be  of  Pelusium,  whose  celebrated  sys- 
tem, called  after  him  tlte  Ptolemaic  reigned  in  the  schools  till  the  time  of  Co- 
pernicus, and  whoee  Geography,  as  dealing  with  &cts,  is  still  in  repute. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Studium  or  University  of  Alexandria ;  for  a  while, 
in  the  course  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  it  was  subject  to  reverses,  prin- 
cipally from  war.  The  whole  of  the  Bruchion,  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which 
it  was  situated,  was  given  to  the  fiames ;  and  when  Uilarion  came  to  Alexan- 
dria, the  holy  hermit,  whose  rule  of  life  did  not  suflbr  him  to  lodge  in  cities, 
took  up  his  lodgment'  with  a  few  solitaries  among  the  ruins  of  its  edifices.  The 
schools,  however,  and  the  library,  continued ;  the  library  was  reserved  for  the 
Galiph  Omar's  famous  judgment ;  as  to  the  schools,  even  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  gives  us  a  surprising  report  of  what  he 
found  in  Alexandla.  '*  Outside  t^e  city,"  he  says,  a  mode  of  speaking  which 
agrees  with  what  has  been  above  said  about  the  locality  of  the  Museum,  "  ia 
the  Academy  of  Aristotle,  Alexander's  preceptor;  a  handsome  pile  of  build- 
ings, which  has  twenty  Colleges,  whither  students  betake  themselves  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  learn  his  philosophy.  The  marble  columns  divide  one 
College  from  another.'* 

ROMAN  IMPERIAL  OR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Though  the  Roman  schools  have  more  direct  bearing  on  the  subsequent  rise 
of  the  medieval  Universities,  they  are  not  so  exact  an  anticipation  of  its  type, 
as  the  Alexandrian  Mns^eum.  They  differ  from  the  Museum,  as  being  for  the 
most  part,  as  it  would  appear,  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  very  young, 
without  any  reference  to  the  advancement  of  science.  No  list  of  writers  or  of 
discoveries,  no  local  or  historical  authorities,  can  be  adduced,  from  the  date  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Justinian,  to  rival  the  fame  of  Alexandria:  we  hear  on 
the  contrary  much  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  tlieTrivium  and  Quadrivium; 
and  the  Law  of  the  Empire  provided,  and  the  Theodosian  Code  has  recorded, 
the  discipline  necessary  for  the  students.  Teaching  and  learning  was  a  depart- 
ment of  goveniment;  and' schools  were  set  up  and  professors  endowed,  just  as 
soldiers  were  stationed  or  courts  opened,  in  every  great  city  of  the  Ea.st  and 
West  In  Rome  itself  the  seat  of  education  was"  placed  in  the  Capitol ;  ten 
chairs  were  appointed  for  Latin  Grammar,  ten  for  Greek;  three  for  Latin 
Rhetoric,  five  for  Greek;  one,  some  say  three,  for  Philosophy;  two  or  four  for 
Roman  Law.  Professorships  of  Medicine  were  afterwards  added.  Under 
Grammar  (if  St  Gregory's  account  of  Athens  in  Roman  times  may  be  applied 
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to  the  Boman  schools  gepereillj),  were  indaded  knowledge  of  langoage  and 
meter,  criticism^  and  history,  Rome,  as  might  be  expected,  and  Carthage, 
were  celebrated  for  their  Latin  teaching;  Roman  Law  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  in  three  cities  only,  Rome  itself,  Constantinople,  nnd  Berytus. 

The  study  of  grammar  and  geography  was  commenced  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  apparently  at  the  private  school,  and  was  continued  till  the  age  of  four- 
teen. Then  the  youths  were  sent  to  the  public  academy  for  oratory,  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  and  law.  The  course  lasted  five  years;  and,  on  entering  on 
their  twentieth  year,  their  education  was  considered  complete,  and  they  were 
sent  home.  If  they  studied  the  law,  they  were  allowed  to  stay  (for  instance, 
in  Berytos),  till  their  twenty-fifth  year;  a  permission  which  was  extended 
in  that  city  to  the  students  in  polite  literature,  or,  as  we  should  say,  in  Arts. 

The  number  of  youths,  who  went  up  to  Rome  for  tlie  study  of  the  Law,  was 
considerable;  chiefly  from  Africa  and  Gaul.  Originally  the  Government  had 
discouraged  foreigners  in  repairing  to  the  metropolis,  from  the  dangers  it  natu- 
rally presented  to  youtb ;  when  their  residence  there  became  a  necessary  evil, 
H  contented  itself  with  imposing  strict  rules  of  disciphne  upon  them.  No 
youtli  could  obtain  admission  into  the  Roman  schools,  without*  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  magistracy  of  his  province.  Nezt^  he  presented  himself  before 
the  Magister  CensAs,  an  official  who  was  in  the  department  of  the  Prsefectus 
Urbis,  and  who^  besides  his  ordipary  duties,  acted  as  Rector  of  the  Academy. 
Next,  his  name,  city,  age, 'and  qualifications  were  entered  in  a  public  register; 
and  a  specification,  moreover,  of  the  studies  he  proposed  to  pursue,  and  of  the 
lodging-house  where  be  proposed  to  reside.  He  was  amenable  for  his  conduct 
to  the  Censuales^  as  if  they  liad  been  Proctors;  and  be  was  reminded  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  him,  that  )ie  had  a  character  to  maintain,  and 
that  it  was  bis  duty  to  avoid  clubs,  of  which  the  Government  was  jealous^ 
riotous  parties^  and  the  public  shows,  which  were  of  daily  occurrence  and  of 
most  corrupting  nature.  If  he  was  refractory  and  disgraced  himself,  he  was  to 
be  publicly  flogged,  and  shipped  off  at  once  to  his  country.  TUobq  who  ac- 
quitted themselves  well,  were  reported  to  the  Goverumept,  and  received  public 
appointments.    The  Professors  were  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  students. 

Of  the  schools  planted  through  the  Empire,  the  moat  considerable  were  the 
Gallic  and  the  African,  of  which  the  latter  had  no  good  reputation,  while  the 
Gallic  name  stood  especially  high.  Marseilles^  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Greek 
colonies,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  schools  of  Gaul  for  learning  and  dis- 
cipline. For  this  reason,  and  from  its  position,  it  drew  ofi"  numbers^  under  the 
£mpire,  who  otherwise  would  have  repaired  to  Athens.  It  was  here  that  Ag- 
ricola  received  his  education;  **a  school,"  says  his  biographer,  "in  which 
Greek  politeness  was  happily  blended  and  tempered  with  provincial  strictness." 
The  schools  of  Bonrdeaux  and  Autun  also  had  a  high  name ;  and  Riieims  re- 
ceived the  title  of  a  new  Athens.  This  appellation  was  also  bestowed  upon 
the  school  of  Milan.  Besides  these  countries,  respectful  mention  is  made  of 
the  schools  of  Britain.  As  to  Spain,  the  colonies  there  established  are  even 
called,  by  one  commentator. on  the  Theodosian  code,  "literary  colonies;"  a 
singular  title  when  Rome  is  concerned ;  and,  in  fact,  a  considerable  number 
of  writers  of  reputation  came  fix>m  Spain.  Lucan,  the  Senecas,  Martial,  per- 
haps Quintilian,  Mela,  Columella,  and  Hyginus^  are  its  contribution  in  the 
oourse  of  a  century. 
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HISTORICAL  DCTBLOPHENT  OF  CLASBICAL  STUDICa* 

The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  with  the  literature  to  which  these  tongaes  are 
the  keys,  obtained  their  foothold  In  the  schools  of  Christian  nations,  not  be- 
cause the  stndj  of  a  dead  language  was  the  best  mental  discipline  for  joung 
students,  or  the  onlj  means  of  their  acquiring  a  masterly  freedom  in  the  use  of 
their  own  tongue,  but  because  at  the  time  they  were  introduced  into  schools; 
as  branches  of  study,  they  were  the  languages  of  educated  men,  and  were  em- 
ployed for  public  buaineaa,  literature,  philosophy,  science  and  religion.  Onc9 
introduced,  they  have  retained  their  position  partly  for  the  same  reasons^  and 
partly  by  the  influence  of  endowments  and  the  force  of  habit 

Gretk  Langvagt. 

It  arose  fhnn  the  relations  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  Umgnages  have 
stood,  in  the  past,  to  the  whole  higher  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  literaiy  and 
scientific,  civil  and  religious,  of  Western  Europe.  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  waA 
as  Jews,  are  oar  spiritual  ancestorsi  They  left  treasures  of  recorded  tfaougliti 
word,  and  deed,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  which  their  heirs  have  be- 
come the  leaders  of  mankind.  But  they  left  them  in  custody  of  their  nativo 
tongues. 

After  Alexander,  the  Greek  tongue  spread  widely  through  the  Bast,  and  be- 
came the  means  of  blending  Oriental  with  Western  modes  of  thought.  Com- 
merce prepared  the  way  for  liberal  intercourse.  Ideas  were  exchanged  freely 
with  reciprocal  advantage.  But  the  Greek,  ofTering  new  philosophy  for.  old  re- 
ligion, obtained  for  Europe  the  more  precious  gift — 

TLpina  xaXcctwy,  htmr6^oi  iwttiPoftav. 

No  &ith  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  tlie  Jews.  Their  sacred  books 
were  carefully  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  afterwards,  by  fendfol 
adaptation,  and  by  real  insight,  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  thought.  Greek 
philosophy,  meanwhile,  embracing  with  reverence  the  long-sought  wisdom  of 
the  East,  went  beyond  tlie  measure  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  or  Plato,  and  often 
beyond  the  guidance  of  sober  reason,  in  ascetic  abstraction  firom  the  tilings  of 
sense,  and  ardent  longing  after  spiritual  truth. 

Christianity  itself  had  Greek  for  its  mother-tongua  St  Paul,  a  Roman  citi- 
sun,  writes  in  Greek  to  the  Christians  of  Rome.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  Greek,  and  so  is  that  of  St  James  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad.** 

For  great  part  of  three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  West  were  mostiy 
"  Greek  religious  colonies."  f  Their  language,  their  organization,  their  lituiigy^ 
their  Scriptures,  were  Greek.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  apologists  and  his- 
torians of  tlie  early  church,  the  great  theologians,  orthodox  and  heretic,  wrote 
and  spoke  Greek.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  seven  Councils  were  carried  on, 
and  the  speculative  form  of  the  Christian  faith  defined,  in  that  language.    It 

*  Tlii*  article  h  OMfBly  from  ui  *•  Eismf  m  iU  itiatarf  tf  CUtHml  JE^MfllJM,'*  ia  RfoMfl- 
ka**i  Bmjt  on  Liberal  Btndie*.  1M7,  liy  Cbiiln  fltaeft  Parker.  ^Tbe  aothor  raiBn  l»  Voa 
Beeiner,  end  Behmidt,  for  hie  meterie). 

t  llilman*s  Letie  CbriitieDity,  i.  S7. 

t  It  ia  lignifieent  tint  tlie  word  Ntmrgf  bGraek,  u  ere  Ayem,-  jwelei,  ktmUff,  and  cctedKm, 
kaptUm  end  mukmriit^  ?HcffC,  U«A«!p,  undftpe.  . 
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was  hardlj  ponible  to  handle  the  profounder  questions  in  anj  other.  Augus- 
tine is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  speak  of  tbeni  in  Latin.  Seven  centuries  later 
Anselm  undertake^  the  task  with  diffidence;  nor  is  it  clear  whether  in  his  own 
judgment  he  succeeds  or  fails. 

Thus,  when  Christianity  became  the  State  religion,  and  the  emperor^  in  such 
broken  language  as  he  could  command,  took  a  modest  part  in  the  discussions 
of  NicfBa,  it  was  a  last  and  signal  spiritual  triumph  of  captive  Greece  over 
Rome. 

The  ancient  Church  encouraged  the  study  of  heathen  literature,  but  with  a 
paramount  regard  to  morality  and  Cliristian  truth.  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Quin- 
tOian  had  pointed  out^tho  danger  of  using  the  poets  indiscriminately  as  school- 
books  ;  and  the  Father  who  slept  with  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow  would 
not  have  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  lx)y8.  But  even  TertuUian  allowed  Chris- 
tian boys  to  attend  the  public  schools  under  pagan  masters. 

Origen  made  the  study  of  heathen  poets  and  moralists  preparatory  to  that 
of  higher  Christian  truth.  His  master,  Clement,  taught  that  philosophy  was 
the  testament  or  dispensation  given  to  the  Greeks,  the  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them,  as  the  Mosaic  law  brought  the  Jews,  to  Christ  And  his  teaching  was 
generally  accepted.  To  this  day  "  along  the  porticoes  of  Eastern  churches, 
both  in  Greece  and  Russia,  are  to  be  seen  portrayed  on  the  walls  the  figures 
of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  as  pioneers  preparing  the  way 
for  Christianity."  When  Julian  forbade  the  Christians  to  institute  public 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  literature,  in  which  pagan  authors  might  be  read,  the 
bishops  protested. 

During  this  flrpt  Christian  age,  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  liten^ 
ture,  while  Latin,  after  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  rapidly  declined.  The  "Medita- 
tions "  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  are  composed  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
fVeedman  Epictetus.  No  Latin  names  can  be  placed  beside  those  of  Lucian 
and  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Dion  Cassius,  Ptolemy  and  Galen.  At  Athens  and 
Alexandria^  the  great  conservative  and  liberal  universities,  studies  in  grammar 
and  criticism  were  conducted  side  by  side  with  philosophy  and  science.  In 
both  alike  the  Greek  tongue  was  employed.  Of  all  the  considerable  intellectual 
production  which  went  on  throughout  the  Roman  world,  jurisprudence  alone 
was  Latin. 

LaHn  Languagt. 

If  Greek  was  the  chosen  language  which  carried  literature,  science,  and  wis- 
dom, Christian,  as  well  as  heathen,  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  ancient  world, 
Latin  also  was  an  appointed  means  of  transferring  them  to  Western  Europe. 

The  imperial  art  of  Rome  laid  the  solid  foundations  on  which,  when  the  flood 
of  barbarism  began  to  subside,  much  of  the  old  &bric  was  laboriously  recon- 
structed, before  the  thoughts  of  man  took  a  wider  range.  In  Spain  and  Gaul 
Latm  became  the  mother  tongue.  But  in  uneducated  mouths  it  resumed  that 
process  of  decay  and  regeneration,  the  natural  life  of  a  language  spoken  and 
not  written,  which  only  literature  can  arrest  Hence  in  time,  Italians,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  French,  had  to  learn  book-Latin  as  a  foreign  language.  It 
was  to  them  what  tli^  writings  of  our  fore&tliers  would  be  to  us,  if  **  Englisc" 
literature  excelled  EngUsh  as  Roman  did  "  Romance.*'  But  other  than  lite- 
rary interests  maintained  the  old  Latin  as  a  common  language  beside  the  pro- 
vincial dialects  of  the  new. 
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The  laws  of  the  Western  Bmpira,  the  last  and  greatest  product  of  the  an- 
dent  Romaa  mind,  were  adopted  by  the  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Carlovingian 
dynasties,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  first  great  European  school  at  Bo- 
logna was  thronged  by  students  of  Soman  law.  At  one  time  there  were 
twenty  thousand,  At>m  different  countries,  dividing  their  attention  between  civil 
and  canon  law,  the  Pandects  and  the  Decretals.  Both  were. studied  with  a 
▼lew  to  advancement  in  lUe,  but  especially  to  Ghurolv  preferment 

Indeed  it  may  be  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  is  required  in  metaphor,  that 
the  ark  which  carried  through  the  darkest  age,  together  with  Us  own  sacred 
treasures,  the  living  use  of  ancient  Latin,  and  some  tradition  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, was  the  Christian  Church. 

What  at  first  had  been  everywhere  a  Greek  became  in  Western  Europe  a 
Latin  religion.  The  discipline  of  Rome  maintained  the  body  of  doctrine  which 
the  thought  of  Greece  had  defined.  A  new  Latin  version,  Bupersedlng  alike 
the  venerable  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  original  words 
of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  became  tlie  received  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Latin  Fathers  acquired  an  authority  scarcely  less  binding.  The  ritual,  les- 
sons, and  hymns  of  tlie  Church  were  Latin.  Ecclesiastics  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  civil  departments  requiring  education.  Libraries  were  armories  of  the 
Church :  grammar  was  part  of  her  drill.  The  humblest  scholar  was  enlisted  in 
her  service:  she  recruited  her  ranks  by  founding  Latin  schools.  *'  ICducation 
in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,"  says  Hallam,  "was  imparted  to  a  grcatvr  humber 
of  individuals  tiian  at  present ;"  and,  as  they  had  more  use  for  it  than  at  pres- 
ent, it  was  .longer  retained.  If  a  boy  of  humble  birth  had  a  taste  for  letters, 
or  if  a  boy  of  high  birth  had  a  distaste  for  arms,  the  first  step  was  to  learn 
Latin.  His  foot  was  then  on  the  ladder.  He  might  rise  by  the  goud  offices  of 
his  family  to  a  bishopric,  or  to  the  papacy  itself  by  merit  and  the  grace  of 
God.  Latin  enabled  a  Greek  fh>m  Tarsus  (Theodore)  to  become  the  founder  of 
learning  in  the  English  church ;  and  a  Yorkshireman  (Alcaiu)  to  organize  the 
schools  of  Charlemagne.  Without  Latin,  our  English  WiDfiid  (SL  Boniface) 
could  not  have  been  apostle  of  Germany  and  reformer  of  the  Frunkish  Church ; 
or  the  German  Albert,  master  at  Paris  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  or  Nicholas  Breaks- 
peare,  Pope  of  Rome.  With  it.  Western  Christendom  was  one  vast  field  of 
labor :  caUs  for  self-sacrifice,  or  offers  of  promotion,  might  come  from  north  or 
soutli,  irom  east  or  west 

Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  Latin  wlis  made  the  groundwork  of  education ;  not 
for  the  beauty  of  its  classical  literature,  nor  because  the  study  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage was  the  best  mental  gymnastic,  or  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  mas- 
tery fi^eedom  in  the  use  of  living  tongues,  but  because  it  was  the  language  of 
educated  men  throughout  Western  Europe,  employed  for  public  business,  lite- 
rature, philosophy,  and  science;  above  all,  in  God's  providence,  essential  to  the 
unity,  and  therefore  enforced  by  the  authority,  of  the  Western  Church. 

But  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  classical,  anid  in  the  West  Greek 
became  an  unknown  tongua  Cicero  did  less  to  form  style  than  Jerome ;  Plato 
was  forgotten  in  favor  of  Augustine ;  Aristotle  alone,  translated  out  of  Greek 
into  Syriac,  out  of  Syriac  into  Arabic,  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  in  Latin 
puiged  of  every  thing  offensive  to  the  medifoval  mind,  had  become  in  the  folios 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  a  buttress^  if  not  a  piUar,  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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cnriuzATioir  and  CDiraAnoN  in  ths  vBuma  islks. 

High  up  in  the  North,  above  the  continent  of  Europe,  lay  two  Bister  ialanda, 
ample  in  size,  happy  in  soil  and  climate,  and  beautiful  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. Alas  I  that  the  passions  of  man  should  alienate  from  one  anotlier,  those 
whom  nature  and  religion  had  bound  together!  So  far  away  were  they  from 
foreign  foes,  tiiat  one  of  them  the  barbarians  had  never  readied,  and  though  a 
solitary  wave  of  their  invasion  has  pa^ised  over  the  other,  it  was  not  destined 
to  be  followed  by  a  second  for  some  centuries.  In  those  days  the  larger  of  the 
two  was  called  Britannia,  the  lesser  Hibeniia.  The  latter  was  early  the  scat 
of  a  flourishing  church,  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  sanctity,  learning,  and  zeal ; 
the  former,  at  least  its  southern  half)  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire,  had  par- 
taken both  of  its  civilization  and  its  Christianity,  but  had  lately  been  occupied, 
with  the  extermination  of  its  population,  by  the  riglit  wing  of  the  great  bar- 
baric host  which  was  overrunning  Europe. 

"  During  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,"  says  Dr.  DoUingor,  "  the  Church 
of  Ireland  stood  in  the  full  beauty  of  its  bloom.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  gospel  ope- 
rated amongst  tlie  people  with  a  vigorous  and  vivifying  power ;  troops  of  holy 
men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  Focioty,-  obeyed  the  counsel  of 
Christ,  and  forsook  all  things,  that  they  might  follow  Him.  There  was  not  a 
country  of  the  world,  during  this  period,  which  could  boast  of  pious  founda- 
tions or  of  religious  communities  equal  to  those  that  adorned  tliis  far  distant 
island.  Among  the  Irish,  the  doctrines  of  the  Ciiristian  Religion  were  pre- 
served pure  and  entire ;  the  names  of  heresy  or  of  schism  were  not  known  to 
them ;  and  in  tho  Bishop  of  Romd  they  acknowledged  and  venerated  the  Su- 
preme Head  of  the  Cliurch  on  earth,  and  continued  witli  him,  and  through  him 
with  the  whole  Churcli,  in  a  never  interrupted  communion.  Tlie  schools  in  the 
Irish  cloisters  were  at  this  time  the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  West;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  tliose  whicli  have  been  already  mentioned,  there  flourished  the  Schools 
of  St.  Finian  of  Clonard,  founded  in  530,  and  those  of  Cataldus,  founded  in 
640.  Wliilst  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  desolated  by  war,  peaceful  Ire- 
land, free  from  the  invasions  of  external  foes,  opened  to  the  lovers  of  learning 
and  piety  a  welcome  asylum.  The  strangers,  who  visited  the  island,  not  only 
from  the  neighboring  shores  of  Britain,  but  also-  from  the  most  remote  nations 
of  t!ie  Continent,  received  from  the  Irish  people  the  most  hospitable  reception, 
a  gratuitous  entertainment,  free  instruction,  and  even  the  books  that  were  nec- 
essary for  their  studies.  Tims  in  the  year  536,  in  the  time  of  St.  Senanus, 
there  arrived  at  Cork,  from  the  Continent,  fifteen  monks,  who  were  led  thither 
by  their  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  tlie  practices  of  an  ascetic  life  under 
Irish  directors,  and  to  study  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  school  established 
near  that  city.  At  a  later  period,  afler  the  year  650,  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  par- 
ticular passed  over  to  Ireland  in  great  numbers  for  the  same  laudable  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  holy  and  learned  Irishmen  lefl  their  own  country  to 
proclaim  the  faith,  to  establish  or  to  reform  monasteries  in  distant  lands,  and 
thus  to  become  the  benefactors  of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe." 

Such  was  St  Columba,  who  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Korthem  Picts  in  the  sixth 
century;  such  St.  Fridolin  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  who,  afler 
long  labors  in  France,  established  himself  on  the  Rhine ;  such  the  far-famed 
Golumbanus,  who,  at  its  end,  was  sent  with  twelve  of  his  brethren  to  preach  ia 
France,  Burgundy,  Switzerland,  and  Lombardy,  where  he  died.     All  these 
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greftt  acts  and  encoaraging  events  had  taken  plaoe,  ere  jret  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  was  converted  to  the  fiiith,  or  at  least  while  it  was  still  under  education 
for  its  own  part  in  extending  it ;  and  thus  in  the  contemporary  or  previous  la- 
bors of  tlie  Irisli,  the  Pope  found  au  encouragement,  as  time  went  on,  boldlj 
to  prosecute  that  conversion  and  education  of  the  English,  which  was  begin- 
ning with  such  good  promise,  in  the  labors  of  the  Irisii  missionaries. 

"  The  fonndution  of  many  Knglisii  sees,"  says  DoUinger,  "  is  due  to  Irish 
men  ;  the  Northumbrian  diocese  was  for  many  years  governed  by  tliem,  and  the 
abbey  of  Lindisfame,  which  was  peopled  by  Irish  monks  and  tlieir  Saxon  dis- 
ciples, spread  far  around  it  its  all-blessing  influence.  These  holy  men  served 
God  and  not  the  world ;  they  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  and  all  that 
they  received  from  the  rich,  passed  through  their  hands  into  the  hands  of  the 
poor.  Kings  and  nobles  visited  them  from  time  to  time,  only  to  pray  in  their 
churches,  or  to  listen  to  tlieir  sermons ;  and  as  long  as  they  remained  in  tlie 
cloistersi  they  were  content  with  the  humble  food  of  the  brethren.  Wherever 
one  of  these  ecclesiastics  or  monks  came,  he  was  received  by  all  with  joy ;  and 
whenever  lie  was  seen  journeying  across  the  country,  the  people  streamed 
around  him  to  implore  bis  benediction  and  to  hearken  to  his  words.  The 
priests  entered  the  villages  only  to  preach  or  to  administer  the  sacraments;  and 
so  free  were  they  from  avarice,  that  it  was  only  when  compelled  by  the  rich 
and  noble,  that  they  would  accept  lands  for  the  erection  of  monasteries.  Thus 
has  Bede  described  the  Irish  bishops,  priests,  and  monks  of  Northumbria,  al- 
though so  displeased  with  their  custom  of  celebrating  Easter.  Many  Anglo- 
Saxons  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where  they  received  a  most  hospitable  recep- 
tion in  the  monasteries  and  schools.  In  crowds,  numerous  as  bees,  as  Aldhelm 
writes,  the  English  went  to  Ireland,  or  tlie  Irish  visited  England,  where  the 
Archbishop  Theodore  was  surrounded  by  Irish  scholars.  Of  the  most  cele- 
brated Anglo-Saxon  scholars  and  saints,  many  had  studied  in  Ireland ;  among 
these  were  St.  Egbert,  the  author  of  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  mission  to  the  {lagnn 
continent,  and  the  blessed  Willebrod,  the  Apostle  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  had 
resided  twelve  years  in  Ireland.  From  the  same  abode  of  virtue  and  of  learn- 
ing, came  forth  two  English  priests,  both  named  Ewald,  who  in  690,  went  as 
messengers  of  the  gospel  to'  the  German  Saxons,  and  received  from  them  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  An  Irishman,  Mailduf|  founded,  in  the  year  670,  a 
school,  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  famed  Abbey  of  Malmesbury ;  among 
his  scholars  was  St  Aldhelm,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and  first  bishop 
of  Sherburne  or  Salisbury,  and  wliom,  after  two  centuries,  Alfred  pronounced 
to  be  the  best  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets." 

The  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  are  the  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
as  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  Irish.  As  the  Irish  missionaries  traveled 
down  through  England,  France,  and  Switzeriand,  to  lower  Italy,  and  attempted 
Gkrmany  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  converting  the  barbarian,  restoring  the 
lapsed,  encouraging  the  desolate,  collecting  the  scattered,  and  founding  churches, 
schools,  and  monasteries,  as  they  went  along ;  so,  amid  the  deep  pagan  woods 
of  Germany  and  round  about,  the  English  Benedictine  plied  his  axe  and  drove 
his  plough,  planted  his  rude  dwelling,  and  raised  his  rustic  altar  upon  the  ruins 
of  idohitry,  and  then  settling  down  as  a  colonist  upon  the  soil,  began  to  sing 
his  chants  and  to  copy  his  old  volumes,  and  thus  to  lay  the  slow  but  sure 
foundations  of  the  new  civilization. 
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When  Charlemagne  arose  upon  the  Goniinent,  the  special  mission  of  the  two 
Islands  was  at  an  end ;  and  accordingly  Ragnor  Lodbrog  with  his  Danes  then 
began  his  descents  upon  their  coasts.  Yet  they  were  not  superseded,  till  they 
had  formally  handed  over  the  tradftion  of  learning  to  the  schools  of  Franoe, 
and  had  written  their  imfriortal  names  on  one  and  the  same  page  of  history. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Alcuin  was  the  first  Rector,  and  the  Irish  Clement  the 
second)  of  the  Studium  of  Paris.  In  the  same  age  the  Irish  John  was  sent  to 
found  the  school  df  Pavia ;  and,  when  the  heretical  Claudius  of  Turin  exulted 
over  tlie  ignorance  of  the  devastated  Churcliea  of  the  Continent,  and  called 
the  Synod  of  Bishops,  who  summoned  him,  **  a  congregation  of  asses,"  it  was 
no  other  than  the  Irish  Dungall,  who  met  and  overthrew  the  presumptuous 
raller.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Under  Charlemagne,  secular  teaching  was  united  to  sacred,  and  the  Church, 
which  had  before  hardly  recognized  the  education  of  the  laity,  but  confined  itself 
mainly  to  the  clergy  and  their  ecclesiastical  education,  took  supervision  of  both,  of 
lay  students  and  of  pro&ne  learning.  Charlemagne  indeed  betook  himself  to  the 
ntwo  Islands  of  the  Nortli  for  a  tradition ;  Alcuin,  an  Englishman,  was  at  the  head 
of  his  educational  establishments;  he  came  to  France,  not  with  sacred  learn* 
ing  only,  but  with  profane;  he  set  up  schools  for  laity  as  well  as  clergy;  but 
whence  was  it  that  he  in  turn  got  the  tradition  which  he  brought  ?  His  his- 
tory takes  us  back  to  tliat  earlier  age,  when  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Primate  of 
England,  brought  with  him  thither'  from  Rome  tiie  classics,  and  made  Greek 
and  Latin  as  familiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  their  native  tongue.  Alcuin  was 
the  scholar  of  Bede  and  Egbert ;  Egbert  was  educated  in  the  York  school  of 
Theodore,  and  Bede  in  that  of  Benedict  Biscop  and  of  John  precentor  of  the 
Vatican  Basilica.  Ilere  was  tlie  germ  of  the  new  civilization  of  Europe,  whioh 
was  to  join  together  what  man  had  divided,  to  adjust  the  claims  of  Reason  and 
of  Revelation,  and  to  fit  men  for  this  world  while  it  trained  them  for  another. 
Charlemagne  has  the  glory  of  commencing  this  noble  work;  and,  whether  his 
school  at  Paris  be  called  a  University  or  not,  he  laid  down  principles  of  which 
a  University  is  the  result,  in  that  he  aimed  at  educating  all  classes,  and  under- 
took  all  subjects  of  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Episcopal  Semi- 
naries, wliich  seem  to  have  been  institutions  of  the  earliest  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  they  had  been  in  great  measure  interrupted  amid  the  dissolution 
of  society  consequent  upon  the  barbarian  inroads,  as  various  passages  in  these 
Rhsajs  have  already  suggested.  His  restoration  lasted  for  four  centuries,  till 
Universities  rose  in  their  turn,  and  indirectly  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  Seminaries,  by  absorbing  them  into  the  larger  institution.  This  inconve- 
nience was  set  right  at  a  later  period  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  whose  wise  regu- 
lations were  in  turn  the  objects  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Josephism  of  the  last 
century,  which  used  or  rather  abused  the  University  system  to  their  prejudice. 
The  present  policy  of  the  Church  in  most  places  has  been  to  return  to  tlie 
model  both  of  the  first  ages  and  of  Charlemagne. 

To  these  Seminaries  he  added,  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  his  characteristic  in- 
stitution, grammar  and  public  schools,  as  preparatory  both  to  the  Seminaries 

*  Ncwman's  Rise  tmd  Pr^grt»$  ^  Univertitiet.    SekooU  of  CkarUmagno. 
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and  to  secalar  profe88ioii&  Not  that  tbey  were  oonfined  to  gnunmar,  for  tbej 
reoognized  the  trwium  and  qtiadinvitan ;  bat  grammar,  in  the  sense  of  Hcera- 
ttire,  seems  to  haye  been  the  principle  subject  of  their  teaching.  These  schools 
were  established  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral  or  the  Cloister ;  and  they  re- 
ceiyed  ecclesiastics  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  though  not  to  the  ezclusioA 
bf  the  poorer  class. 

Charlemagne  probably  did  not  do  much  more  than  this ;  though  it  was  once 
the  custom  to  represent  him  as  the  actual  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
But  great  creations  are  not  perfected  in  a  day;  without  doij^g  every  thing 
which  had  to  be  done,  he  did  many  things,  and  opened  the  wi/y  for  more.  It 
will  throw  Hg^t  u^n  his  position  in  the  history  of  Christian  education,  to  quote 
a  passage  from  the  elaborate  work  of  Bulseus,  on  the  University  of  Parifi 
though  he  not  unnaturally  claims  the  great  Emperor  as  its  founder,  maintain- 
ing tliat  he  established,  not  only  the  grammar  or  public  schools  already  men- 
tioned, but  the  higher  Siudia  Cfeneralia. 

It  is  observable  that  Charles,  in  seeking  out  masters,  bod  in  view,  not  merely ' 
fbe  education  of  his  own  family,  but  of  his  subjects  generally,  and  of  all  loyers 
of  the  Christian  Religion ;  and  wished  to  be  of  service  to  all  students  and  cul- 
tivators of  tlie  liberal  art&  It  is  indeed  oertain  that  he  souglit  out  learned 
men  and  celebrated  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  induced  tliem  to 
accept  his  iDvitation  by  rewards  and  honors,  on  which  Alcuin  lays  great  stress. 
'  I  was  well  aware,  my  Lord  David,'  he  sajs,  *  that  it  has  been  your  praise- 
worthy  solicitude  ever  to  love  and  to  extol  wisdom ;  dtnd  to  exhort  all  men  to 
cultivate  it,  nay,  to  'incite  them  by  means  of  prises  and  honors ;  and  out  of 
divers  parts  of  the  world  to  bring  together  its  lovers  as  the  helpers  of  your 
good  purpose;  among  whom  you  haye  taken  pains  to  secure  even  me,  the 
meanest  slave  of  that  holy  wisdom,  from  the  extremest  boundaries  of  Britain.' 

It  is  evident  hence,  that  Charles's  intention  was  not  to  found  any  common 
sort  of  8clK>ol8,  such,  that  is,  as  would  have  required  only  a  few  instructor^ 
but  public  schools,  open  to  all,  and^  possessing  all  kinds  of  learning.  Ueuoe  the 
necessity  of  a  multiplicity  of  Professors,  who  from  their  number  and  the  re- 
moteness of  their  homes  might  seem  a  formidable  charge,  not  only  to  the  court, 
or  to  one  city,  but  even  to  his  whole  kingdom.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Rg^n- 
hart,  who  says:  ^Charlee  loved  foreigners,  and  took  great  pains  to  support 
them ;  so  that  their  number  was  a  real  charge,  not  to  the  Palace  alone,  but 
even  to  the  realm.  Such,  however,  was  his  grealness  of  soul,  that  the  burden 
of  them  was  no  trouble  to  him,  because  even  of  great  inconveniences  the  praise 
of  munifloence  is  a  compensation.'  • 

Charles  had  in  mind  to  found  two  kinds  of  schools,  less  and  greater.  The 
less  he  placed  in  Bishops'  palaces,  canons'  cloisters,  monasteries,  and  elsewhere; 
the  greater,  however,  he  established  in  places  which  were  public,  and  suitable 
fiyr  public  teach mg;  and  he  intended  them,  not  only  for  'ecclesiastics,  but  for 
the  nobility  and  tbeir  children,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  poor  schohirs  too;  in 
short,  for  every  rank,  class,  and  race. 

He  seems  to  have  had  two  institutions  before  his  mind,  when  he  contem- 
plated this  object ;  the  first  of  them  was  the  ancient  schools.  Certainly,  a  man 
of  80  active  and-  inquiring  a  mindras  Charles,  with  his  intercourse  with  learned 
penoBS  and  hia  knowledge  of  mankind,  must  have  been  well  aware  that  in 
former  ages  these  two  kinds  of  soliools  were  to  be  found  eveiy where;  the  one 
kind  few  in  number,  public,  and  of  great  reputation,  possessed  moreover  of 
privileges,  and  planted  in  certain  conspicuous  and  central  sites.  Such  was  the 
A^iezandrian  in  Egypt,  the  Athenian  in  Greece;  such  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, the  acbools  of  Bome,  of  Constantinople,  of  Berytua,  which  are  known 
to  have  been  attended  by  multitudes,  and  amply  privileged  by  Theodosius» 
Justinian,  and  other  princes ;  whereas  the  other  kind  of  schools,  which  were 
ftir  more  numerous,  were  to  be  found  up  and  down  the  country,  in  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  were  remarkable  neither  in  number  of  students  nor  in  name. 

Tbe  other  pattern  which  was  open  to  Charlee  was  to  be  found  in  the  prac* 
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tioe  of  monttstertes,  if  it  really  existed  there.  The  Benedictines,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Uieir  institution^  lisd  applied  themselves  to  the  profession  of  lite- 
rature, aud  it  has  been  Uieir  purpose  to  have  in  their  houses  two  kinds  of 
school,  a  greater  or  a  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house ;  end  tlie  greater 
they  wished  to  throw  open  to  all  students,  at  a  time  when  there  were  but  few 
laymen  at  all  who  could  teach,  so  that  externa,  seculars,  laymen,  as  well  as 
clerics,  might  be  free  to  attend  td  them.  However,  true  as  it  was  that  boyi^ 
who  were  there  from  childhood  intrusted  to  the  monks,  bound  themselves  by 
no  vow,  but  could  leave  when  they  pleased,  marry,  go  to  court,  or  enter  the 
army,  still  a  great  fnany  of  the  clevereft  of  them  were  led,  either  by  the  habits 
which  they  acquired  fVom  their  intercourse  with  tlieir  teachers,  or  by  their  per- 
suasion, to  embrace  the  monastic  life.  And  thus,  while  the  Church  in  conse- 
quence gained  her  most  powerful  supports,  the  State,  on  the  other  band,  was 
wanting  in  men  of  judgment,  learning,  ond  experieqce,  to  conduct  its  affairs. 
This  led  very  frequently  to  kings  choosing  monks  for  civil  administration,  be- 
cause no  others  were  to  be  found  capable  of  undertaking  it. 

Charles  then,  consulting  for  the  common  good,  made  literature  in  a  certain 
sense  secular,  and  transplanted  it  from  the  convents  to  the  royal  palace ;  in  a 
word,  he  establislied  in  Paris  a  Universal  School  like  that  at  Rome. 

Not  that  he  deprived  monks  of  the  license  to  teach  and  profess,  though  he 
certainly  limited  it,  fh)m  a  clear  view  that  that  variety  of  sciences,  human  and 
profane,  which  secular  academies  require,  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  profession 
and  devotion  of  ascetics;  and  accordingly,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  their 
institute,  it  was  his  wish  that  the  lesser  scliools  should  be  set  up  or  retained  in 
the  Bishops'  palaces  and  monasteries,  while  he  prescribed  the  subjects  which 
they  were  to  teach.  The  case  was  different  with  the  schools  which  are  higher 
and  public,  which,  instead  of  multiplying,  he  confined  to  certain  central  and 
celebrated  spots,  not  more  than  to  tliree  in  bis  whole  empire— PariSi  and  in 
Italy,  Pavia  and  Bologna. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  not  in  an  Emp^Ws  power,  tliougfa  he  were  Charle- 
magne, to  carry  into  effect  in  any  case,  by  the  resources  peculiar  to  himself)  so 
great  an  idea  as  a  University.  Benefactors  and  patrons  may  supply  the  Oaoe- 
work  of  a  Studiam  Qenerale ;  but  there  must  be  a  popular  interest  and  synf- 
pathy,  a  spontaneous  cooperation  of  the  many,  the  concurrence  of  genius,  and 
a  spreading  thirst  fbr  knowlelge,  if  it  is  to  live.  Centuries  passed  before  these 
conditions  were  supplied,  and  then  at  length  about  the  year  1200  a  remarkable 
intellectoal  movement  took  place  in  Christendom ;  and  to  it  must  be  ascribed 
the  development  of  Universities,  out  of  the  public  or  grammar  schools^  which 
I  have  already  described.  No  such  movement  oouki  happen,  without  the  rise 
of  some  deep  and  comprehensive  philosophy ;  and,  when  it  rose,  then  the  ex- 
isting Trivium  and  Quadrivium  became  the  subjects,  and  the  existing  seats  of 
learning  the  scene,  of  its  victories ;  and  next  the  curiosity  and  enthosiasm, 
which  it  exdted,  attracted  larger  and  larger  numbers  to  pkices  which  were 
hitherto  but  local  centers  of  edocstion.  Such  a  gathering  of  students,  such  a 
systematizing  of  knowledge,  are  the  notes  of  a  University. 

The  increase  of  members  and  the  multiplication  of  sciences  both  involved 
changes  in  the  organizatk>n  of  the  schools  of  Charlemagne;  and  of  these  the 
increase  of  members  came  flrpt  Hitherto  there  had  been  but  oile  governor 
over  the  students,  who  were  but  few  at  the  most,  and  came  fVt>m  the  neighbor- 
hood; but  now  the  academk;  body  was  divided  into  Nations,  according  to  the 
part  of  Europe  flrom  whidi  they  joined  it,  and  each  Kation  had  a  head  of  its 
own,  under  the  title  of  Procurator  or  Proctor.  Hhwb  were  traces  of  tliis  di- 
visk>n,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  in  Athens;  where  the  students 
were  arranged  under  the  names  of  Attic,  Oriental,  Arals  and  Fonlfc^  witli  a 
praMCtor  for  each  class.    In  like  manner,  in  the  Unffenri^  <tf  Bsris,  there 
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w«re  (bar  mitions,  ftnif  the  French,  which  inclmied  the  middle  aod  south  of 
I^ance,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece;  secondly,  the  English,  which,  besides  the 
two  British  Islands,  comprehended  Oermanj  and  Scandinavia;  thirdly,  the 
Korman ;  and  foarthly,  the  Pieards,  who  carried  with  them  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant  Again,  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  tliere  were  also 
ibar  nations, — Anatria,  the  Rhine,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  Oxford  recognized 
only  two  Nations ;  tlie  north  English,  which  comprehended  the  Scotch ;  and 
the  south  English,  •which  comprehended  the  Irish  and  Welsh.  The  Proctors 
of  the  Nations  both  governed  and  represented  tliem ;  the  double  oflSce  is  still 
lilraoeable,  unles.1  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  has  destroyed  it,  in  the  modem 
constitution  of  Oxford,  in  which  tlie  two  Proctors  on  the  one  hand  represent 
the  Masters  of  Arts  in  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  on  the  other  have  in  their 
hands  the  discipline  of  the  University. 

And  as  Nations  and  their  Proctors  arose  out  of  the  metropolitan  character 
of  a  University,  to  which  students  congregated  from  the  ftrthest  and  most 
various  phices,  so  are  Faculties  and  Deans  of  Faculties  the  consequence  of  its 
encyclopsedic  profession.  _^  According  to  the  idea  of  the  institutions  of  Charle- 
magne, each  school  had  its  own  teacher,  who  was  called  Rector,  or  Master.  In 
Paris,  however,  where  the  school  was  founded  in  St.  Genevieve's,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  that  Church  became  the  Rector,  and  he  kept  his  old  title  of  Chancellor 
in  his  new  office.  Elsewhere  the  head  of  the  University  was  called  Provost 
However,  it  was  not  every  one  who  would  be  qualified  to  profess  even  the 
Seven  Scienoes,  of  which  the  old  course  of  instruction  consisted,  though  the 
teaching  was  only  elementary,  and  to  become  the  Rector,  Chancellor,  or  Prov- 
ost, of  the  University ;  but,  when  these  sciences  became  only  parts  of  a  whole 
^stem  of  instruction,  which  demanded  in  addition  a  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
seholastic  theology,  civil  and  ■  canon  law,  medicine,  natural  history,  and  the 
Semitic  languages,  no  one  person  was  equal  to  the  undertaking.  The  Rector 
mi  back  fhom  tlie  position  of  a  teacher  to  that  of  a  governor ;  and  the  instruc- 
tion was  divided  among  a  board  of  Doctors,  each  of  whom  represented  a  special 
province  in  Science.  This  is  the  origin  of  Deans  of  Faculties;  and,  inasmuch 
as  they  undertook  among  themselves  one  of  tliose  departments  of  academical 
duty,  which  the  Chancellor  or  Rector  had  hitherto  fulfilled,  they  naturally  be- 
canie  his  Council.  In  some  places  the  Proctors  of  tlie  Nations  were  added. 
Thus,  in  Vienna  the  CouncU  consisted  of  the  Four  Deans  of  Faculties,  and  the 
Four  ProctorsL 

As  Natk>ns  preceded  Fsculties,  we  may  suppose  that  Degrees,  which  are 
natorally  connected  with  the  latter,  either  did  not  enter  into  the  original  pro- 
visions of  a  University,  or  had  not  the  same  meaning  as  afterwards.  And  tliis 
seems  to  have  been  the  case.  At  first  they  were  only  testimonials  that  a  resi- 
d»Dt  was  fit  to  take  part  in  the  public  teaching  of  the  phic^  and  hence,  in  the 
QiEford  forms  still  observed,  the  Vioe-Chancellor  admits  the  person  taking  a 
degree  to  the  ** lectio"  of  certain  books,  p^lrees  would  not  at  that  time  be 
considered  mere  honors  or  teetimonialft  to'  be  enjoyed  by  persons  who  at  once 
left  the  University  and  mixed  -in  the  world.  The  University  would  only  con- 
fer them  for  its  own  purposes;  and  lo  its  own  subjects^  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
msbjee^  It  woukl  claim  nothing  for  them  external  to  its  own  limits ;  and,  if 
80,  only  used  a  power  obviously  connate  witii  its  own  existenoe.  But  of 
courae  the  recognition  of  a  University  by  the-  Stale,  not  to  say  by  other  Uni- 
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Yersitiea,  woald  change  the  import  of  degree,  and,  since  sach  recognition  haa 
commonly  been  granted  from  the  first,  degrees  have  seldom  been  only  what 
they  were  in  their  original  idea ;  but  the  formal  words  by  which  they  are  de- 
noted, still  preserve  its  memory.  As  students  on  taking  degrees  are  admitted 
"legere  et  disputare,"  so  are  they  called  *'Magistri,"  that  is,  of  the  »cftooff ; 
and  "  Doctors,"  that  is,  teachers,  or  in  some  places  "  Professors,"  as  the  let- 
ters S.T.P.  show,  used  instead  of  D.D. 

I  conclude  by  enumerating  the  characteristic  distinctions,  laid  down  by 
Bukeus,  between  the  public  or  grammar  schools  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and 
the  Universities  into  which  eventually  some  of  them  grew,  or,  as  he  would 
say,  wliich  Charlemagne  also  founded. 

First,  he  says,  they  differ  from  each  other  raiione  dtKipUna.  The  Scbobo 
Minores  only  taught  the  Trivium  (vtz..  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,)  and  the 
Quadrivium  (m.,  G^metry,  Astronomy,  Arithmetic,  and  Music,)  the  seven 
liberal  Arts ;  whereas  the  Scholse  Majores  added  Medicine,  Law,  and  Theology. 

Next,  ratione  loci;  for  the  Minores  were  many  and  everywhere,  but  the  Ma- 
jores only  in  great  cities,  and  few  in  number.  I  liave  already  remarked  on  the 
physical  and  8(K'ial  qualifications  necessary  for  a  place  which  is.  to  become  the 
seat  of  a  great  school  of  learning:  Bulsus  observes,  that  the  Muses  were  said 
to  inhabit  mountains,  Parnassus  or  Helicon,  spots  high  and  healthy  and  se- 
cured against  the  perils  of  war,  and  that  the  Academy  was  a  grove;  though  of 
course  he  does  not  forget  that  the  place  must  be  accessible  too,  and  in  the  high- 
way of  the  world.  "That  the  city  of  Paris,"  he  says,  *'is  ample  in  size^ 
largely  frequented,  healthy  and  pleasant  in  site,  there  can  be  no  doubt" 
Frederic  the  Second  spoke  the  general  sentiment,  when  he  gave  as  a  reason  for 
establishing  a  University  at  Naples,  the  convenience  of  the  sea-coast  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  We  are  informed  by  Matamorus,  in  his  account  of  the 
Spanish  XTniversities,*  that  Salamanca  was  bdt  the  second  site  of  its  Univer- 
sity, whicli  was  transferred  thither  from  Palencia  on  account  of  the  fertility  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate.  And  Mr.  Prescott  speaks 
of  Alcala  being  choeen  by  Cardinal  Xiruenes  as  the  site  for  his  celebrated 
foundations,  because  *'  the  salubrity  of  the  nir,  and  the  sober,  tranquil  com- 
plexion of  the  scenery,  on  the  beautiful  borders  of  the  Ilenares,  seemed  well 
suited  to  academic  study  and  meditation." 

The  third  difference  between  the  greater  and  lesser  schools  lies  rctHone  fim- 
datarum.  Popes,  Emperom,  and  Kings,  are  the  founders  of  Universities;  lesser 
authorities  in  Church  and  State  are  the  founders  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Fourthly,  ratione  primkgiorum.  The  very  notion  of  a  University,  I  believe, 
is,  that  it  is  an  institution  of  privilege.  I  think  it  is  Bulnus  who  says,  "  Stu- 
dia  Qeneralia  can  not  exist  without  privileges,  any  more  than  the  body  without 
the  soul.  And  in  this  all  writers  on  Universities  agree."  He  reduces  those 
privileges  to  two  heStls,  "  Patrocinium  "  and  "  Preemium ;"  and  these,  it  is  ob- 
vious, may  be  either  of  a  civil  or  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  There  were  for- 
merly five  Universities  endowed  with  singular  privileges:  those  of  Rome,  of 
Paris,  of  Bologna,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Salamanca ;  but  Antony  k  Wood  quotes 
an  author  who  seems  to  substitute  Padua  for  Rome  in  this  list. 

Lastly,  the  greater  and  leaser  schools  differ  ratUmt  regiminia.  The  head  of 
a  College  is  one;  but  a  University  is  a  "respublica  litteraria." 

* —    -m —    -     -IK  -  -^-       ■  ^  ^  ^^-w^^mm  ^am  m  ii .1 

*  Rftpu.  Illortr.  t  p.  9^  801. 
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In  the  proaecntion  of  onr  labors  as  an  edacational  jonrnalist  we 
have  had  occasion  to  draw  largely  from  the  pedagogical  literatare 
of  the  German  langnage,  which,  beyond  that  of  any  other  country, 
is  preeminently  rich  io  the  historical  development  of  education, 
both  public  and  individual,  and  in  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction.  While  we  must  accord  to 
Italy  the  merit  of  presefving,  and  to  Italy  and  France  of  trans- 
mitting and  enlarging  the  ancient  civilization,  and  to  the  British 
Isles  of  sending  back  to  the  continent  the  torch  of  christian  cul- 
ture when  its  light  was  almost  extinguished  in  the  devastations  of 
eivil  war.  and  successive  waves  of  barbarian  invasions,  we  find  in  the 
nations  which  belong  to  the  great  German  family  a  succession  of 
schools  and  teachers,  in  which  and  by  whom  the  work  of  human 
culture  has  been  carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  civil  war, 
and  changing  and  belligerent  dynasties.  Since  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical upbreak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  particularly  since  the 
social  and  political  agitations  which  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  European  institutions,  German  writerA, 
statesmen,  and  teachers  have  bestowed  more  thought  on  the 
problems  and  discussions  of  education,  than  have  the  same  classes 
in  any,  or  all  other  countries  together.  The  results  are  now  mani- 
fest to  the  world  in  the  universality  and  high  character  of  the 
public  instruction,  in  the  wealth  of  literary  and  scientific  produc- 
tion, in  the  industrial  development,  and  the  military  strength  of 
the  German  people. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  English  and  American  teachers  and  edu- 
cators that  a  literature  so  rich  in  thorough  historical  research,  pro- 
found speculafion,  and  wise  and  varied  experience  from  Infant  train- 
ing to  the  broadest  university  culture,  should  have  been  so  long 
Deglected—- especially  when  the  German  educational  reformers  were 
so  prompt  to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  broad  generalizations 
of  Bacon,  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  Locke,  as  well  as  the 
smnrestions  of  Bouaseau  and  Pestalozzi,  in  this  field. 

*  (49) 
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The  basis  and  aim  of  Beneke's  pedagogical  views  must  be  found 
in  his  psychological  publications.  To  establish  the  phenomena  of 
mind  on  a  scientific  basis,  to  discard  all  uncertain  speculation,  and 
adhere  only  to  the  facts  of  observation,  having  ascertained  all  fixed 
antecedents,  and  uniform  sequences  in  these  phenomena  was 
the  great  aim  of  all  bis  teaching  and  all  his  publications,  His 
separate  work  on  Education  and  Instruction,  which  is  highly  valued 
in  the  best  normal  schools  of  Germany,  is  only  the  application  of 
his  psychological  views  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.  Wc  give 
a  brief  analysis  of  his  doctrine  from  two  articles  in  the  Museun^ 
and  English  Journal  of  Education  of  1865.     • 

Bentkc^s  Sysiem  of  Paydtobgy, 

Beneke  sets  down  two  false  notions  as  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  scientific 
treatment  of  psychologj.  The  first  one  is  the  practice  of  regarding  the  mind 
in  its  very  earliest  stage  as  an  aggregate  of  special  iacultiei.  The  diild  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  bom  wilb  him  faculties  of  memoiyv  of  understanding,  of  reason- 
ing, of  will,  and  such  like.  These  (acuities  are  assigned  to  the  child  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  has  reallj  observed  the  infant  recollecting,  or  reasoning,  or 
deliberately  willing.  In  truth,  these  faculties  do  not  exist  in  the  child  at  its 
birth.  There  is  a  power  called  soul,-  but  it  does  not  admit  of  farther  definition. 
It  does  not  become  known  to  us  until  it  acts  on  the  outer  world,  and  it  is  only 
after  long  processes,  which  it  is  the  business  of  psychology  to  observe,  tliat  it 
readies  the  power  of  deliberate  volition  or  of  abstract  reasoning. 

But  there  is  a  second  error  which  it  is  equally  important  to  remove.  All  acts 
of  retention  are  grouped  together,  and  are  assigned  to  a  fiiculty  called  memory. 
All  acts  of  reasoning  are  grouped  together,  and  assigned  to  one  faculty,  called 
the  reasoning  fiiculty.  And  so  on  with  other  faculties.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Psychologists  like  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Hansel,  allow  that  there  are  no 
Bttch  faculties,  that  the  soul  is  one,  and  that  these  faculties  are  merely  conven- 
ient names  by  which  to  group  together  similar  phenomena.  But  the  fiction 
leads  to  gross  mistakes,  both  psychologically  and  educationally.  If  there  were 
such  a  &culty  as  memory,  then  if  a  man^s  memory  were  good,  he  would  re- 
member every  thing  well.  But  we  find  that  the  same  man  remembers  words 
well,  but  forgets  ideas,  remembers  numbers  well,  but  Torgets  tunes,  remembers 
places  well,  but  forgets  faces.  So  we  find  a  critic  of  art  reason  soundly,  and 
with  wonderful  acumen  and  insight,  in  the  region  of  art,  but  he  fails  entirely  in 
his  reasoning  in  regard  to  religion  or  politics.  How  can  this  happen  if  he  has 
but  one  reasoning  &culty? 

The  business  of  psychology,  tlien,  is  to  observe  the  activities  of  the  human 
mind,  to  watch  and  classify  all  its  acts,  avoiding  all  hasty  generalizations. 

Now,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  soul's  existence  here,  we  icnow  it  only  as  it 
comes  into  contact  with  external  nature.  We  are,  therefore,  first  to  observe 
^hat  takes  place  when  the  mind  comes  into  contact  with  particular  external 
objects.  The  results  of  this  observation  Beneke  gave  in  what  he  called  the 
four  fundamental  processes  of  the  soul 

The  first  is^  if  the  soul  come  into  contact  with  an  external  object,  it  forms  A 
sensation  or  sensuous  perception.    How  it  forms  this  sensation  is  not  a  ques- 
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tion  of  psychology,  for  our  oonsdousiieas  does  not  speak  even  of  the  body  as 
the  meao&    We  have  to  deal  only  with  the  &iciA  of  consciottsneBS. 

The  second  fundamental  process  is  thus  stated  by  Beneke :  **  New  original 
powers  are  continualiy  forming  themselves  in  the  human  soul"  The  phenom- 
enon which  we  perceive  is  thi&  The  mind  is  employed  for  the  day  in  percep- 
tlona  It  at  first  works  vigt>roa8]y,  but  gradually  its  power  fiiils,  and,  like  the 
body,  it  refVises  to  act  Sleep,  however,  comes  on,  and  next  morning  the  mind 
awakens  refreshed,  reinvigorated,  able  to  form  new  sensations  and  percep- 
tiona. 

The  third  process  is  thus  staked :  ''All  developments  of  our  being  are  on  the 
stretch  every  moment  of  our  lives  to  equalise  towards  each  other  the  movable 
elements  which  are  given  in  them.*'  The  movable  elements  require  explana- 
tion. The  result  of  the  activities  of  the  mind  on  external  objects  is  different 
In  some  cases  the  perceptions  are  steadfast  They  are  easily  recalled.  In  other 
eases  the  perceptions  are  indistinct,  tlie  objects  have  not  clearly  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  mind.  These  become  the  movable  elements.  They  pass  easily 
from  one  group  of  perceptions  to  another.  Now,  in  the  case  of  these  movable 
elements,  the  mind  struggles  to  equalize  them.  For  mstanoe,  good  news  comes 
to  me.  This  feeling  of  gladness  will  give  a  color  to  all  my  perceptions  which 
are  not  definitely  fixed.  The  song  of  the  bird  will  be  tlie  expression  of  its 
happy  existence;  the  sun  will  smile  amidst  clouds,  all  nature  will  rejoice. 
Again,  if  I  receive  a  strong  impressioo  of  an  object,  the  strength  of  the  impres- 
sion will  commimicate  itself  to  the  impression  of  the  next  object  which  I  per- 
ceive. 

The  last  fundamental  process  which  Beneke  lays  down  is,  ''Tlie  same  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  soul,  and  those  similar,  in  proportion  to  their  likeness,  at- 
tract each  other,  and  strive  to  enter  into  nearer  combinations  with  each  other.'' 

These  are  the  four  great  ftmdamental  processes  of  the  human  mind.  Beneke 
rests  them  entirely  on  observation,  and  if  our  reader  has  understood  them 
thoroughly,  he  will  see  how  simple  they  are.  These  prooesees  take  place  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  soul's  activity,  whidi  were  propoaed  by  Kant,  and 
smce  adopted  by  most  psychologists;  and  Beneke  applies  his  knowledge  of 
them  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  feelings  and  conations,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  our  cognitfons. 

In  the  first  fundamental  act  there  are  two  factors, — ^the  soul  and  the  external 
object.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  soul,  we  find  that  its  capabilities  in 
regard  to  external  impressions  may  be  described  in  a  threefold  manner.  An 
object  comes  before  the  soul,  and,  in  eonsequence,  the  soul  takes  a  firm,  strong 
impression  from  it  The  object  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  soul.  Or  again,  if 
an  object  comes  before  the  soul,  the  soul  ^izes  it  in  all  its  parts,  it  takes  into 
its  pereeptfon  the  minute  features  of  the  object  Or  again,  it  may,  in  a  speedy 
manner,  lay  hold  of  the  object.  At  ihe  earliest  stage  of  the  child's  soul,  it  is 
impossible  to*  define  exactly  what  it  is,  because  it  is  not  until  vast  and  compli- 
cated processes  have  been  gone  through,  that  the  soul  reaches  the  state  in 
whwh  we  know  it  well  Therefore,  Beneke  does  not  assign  to  the  soul,  in  its 
earliest  stages,  any  of  the  latent  powers  commonly  ascribed  to  it  He  deals 
with  it  in  its  earliest  stages,  simply  as  its  activity  in  sensations  and  percep- 
tions exhibits  it^  and  he  generalises  the  results  in  these  three  qualities, — 
strengtii,  sensitiveness  and  liveliness.    This  generalisation  we  consider  of  im- 
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metiM  yalue  to  the  educator.  If  be  watches  hia  dow  pupils  carefully,  with 
these  characteristics  in  bis  mind,  he  will  oflen  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  at  once 
oo  the  defect  that  preyeots  progress.  If  the  boy  does  not  receive  a  strong  im- 
pression from  an  external  object,  he  can  not  remember  it  well ;  he  can  not  recol- 
lect it  when  he  is  required  to  do  so.  This  quality  of  the  miud  is  the  most  essen- 
tial to  thought,  and  characteristic  of  the  manly  iutellect  If  the  mind,  again,  is 
not  sufi&ciently  sensitive^  it  will  fail  to  form  a  miuutely  accurate  notion  of  the 
object.  This  quality  is  characteristic  of  the  female  mind,  and  is  not  an  nnmixed 
good,  if  not  combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  strength.  If  the  mind  doss 
not  take  an  impression  in  sufficient  time,  another  object  forces  itself  on  tlie 
mind,  a  mere  half-impression  is  produced,  and  the  result  is  a  wakening  of  the 
power  of  the  mind.  Or  if  tlie  mind  is  too  lively,  and  takes  its  impression  too 
fast,  there  may  be  a  deficien(^  of  strength,  and  the  pupil  may  be  as  ill  off  as 
the  slowest  in  the  class.    Dunces,  therefore,  may  be  defective  in  tlie  strength 

.  of  their  impressions,  in  the  sensitiveness  of  their  minds,  in  the  too  great  slow- 
ness or  fastness  with  which  they  receive  impressions.  These  defects  are  defects 
of  degree,  and  though  it  is  in  these  qualities  that  one  soul  originally  diflbn 

.  fipom  another,  yet  mudi  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  who  has  studied  tbe  matter 
psychologically  to  increase  the  strength  and  regulate  the  liveliness  of  the  pupil*! 
impreaBions. 

What  adds  to^  or  rather  creates,  the  deep  importance  of  attention  to  these 
qualities,  is  another  doctrine  which  Benelce  has  established  in  a  completely  scien« 
tific  manner.  This  doctrine  is,  that  the  only  possibility  of  the  sours  progress 
to  a  higher  stage,  is  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  work  in  the  previoos 
stage.  At  the  first  stage  the  child  is  predominantly  sensuous.  Unless  his 
senses  be  (ally  exercised,  unless  he  accomplisli  his  intuitions  effectively,  unless 
in  one  word,  he  has  made  many  clear,  strong  intuitioas  in  the  course  of  his 
ehildhood,  the  second  portion  of  his  life's  intellectual  work  will  be  badly  per- 
formed. In  the  second  stage,  the  boy  becomes  reproductive ;  and  here,  again, 
unless  the  reproductions  ure  done  thoroughly,  and  repeated  often  enough,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  any  thing  like  perfection  in  tbe  third,  or  highest  stage,  the 
productive.  If  we  observe  a  child's  progress  in  his  intuitions,  and  his  move- 
ment ftom  these  to  reproduction,  we  shall  see  the  reason  of  all  this.  A  child 
looks  at  a  tree  for  the  first  time.  He  looks  only  for  an  exceedingly  short  time. 
^e  has  had  some  sensation  in  consequence,  which  must  leave  some  trace  in  the 
mind,  however  indefinite  it  may  be.  After  an  interval  he  looks  again  at  the 
tree,  and  there  arises  a  similar  sensation,  which,  by  tbe  fourth  ftindamental  pro- 
oess,  blends  with  tbe  trace  of  the  first.  After  these  sensations  have  been  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent^  by  a  law  which  fieneke  works  out  scientifically,  the 
child  at  length  perceives  an  object  which  we  call  a  tree.  Having  made  this  per- 
ception, however,  he  could  not  recall  the  tree  in  bis  mind  if  he  wished.  But  he 
makes  the  perception  or  intuition  again  i^d  again ;  and  he  must  make  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  more  or  less  (the  number  being  dependent  on  the  strength, 
sensitiveness,  and  liveliness  of  the  soul),  before  he  can  reproduce  the  tree  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  object  Now,  after  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  re- 
producing one  tree^  he  must  learn  to  reproduce  others ;  and  he  can  not  form  a 
notion  of  a  tree,  abstracted  from  all  individual  trees,  until  he  has  reproduced  a 
considerable  number  of  individual  trees  with  tolerable  exactness.  He  can  not 
become  a  thinker  m  any  department,  until  he  has  gained  the  power  of  repro- 
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duction  in  that  particalar  department.  Hence,  also,  the.flcientiflc  establishment 
of  the  law  in  education,  that  the  teacher  must  resolutely,  and  with  great 
patience,  practice  the  pupil  in  the  concrete,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  abstract. 
Education  must  be  primarily  inductive,  if  it  is  to  be  succeesftiL  The  pupil  must 
be  furnished  in  every  study  with  numerous  individual  instances,  befi)re  he  can 
be  fit  to  make  the  generalizations  ibr  himself;  and  to  furnish  him  with  general- 
izations before  he  knows  the  instances,  or  even  at  the  same  time,  is  not  to  edu- 
cate  him,  but  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  education. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  soul  to  the  other  factor,  the  external  object,  in  the 
first  fundamental  process,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  calculated  to  aflbct  the  soul  m 
five  diflbrent  ways.  The  object  may  produce  a  satisflictory  impression,  and  then 
we  have  a  perception.  I  look  at  a  tree  in  daylight,  I  see  it,  and  am  satisfied. 
Again,  it  may  produce  an  impression,  accompanied  with  distinctly  felt  plea.sarc. 
I  look  at  a  beautiful  &ce.  I  see  it,  and,  more  than  that,  I  feel  exquisite  plea- 
sure at  the  sight  of  it  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  pleasure  of  which  I  am 
conscious,  is  my  perception  less  distinct,  and  if  I  turn  immediately  away  from' 
it,  possibly  I  could  describe  it  only  in  tlie  most  vague  terms, — terms  indicative 
more  of  my  pleasure  than  of  its  exact  form.  But  then  there  ia  this  difference 
between  the  object  that  simply  satisfies,  and  that  which  e^dtee  pleasure.  I  at 
once  dismiss  tlie  object  that  satisfies  the  mind,  and  do  not  care  whether  it  re- 
turns or  not.  But  I  long  for  the  return  of  the  object  which  gives  me  pleasure, 
and  as  it  returns  again  and  again,  I  come  to  know  it  more  completely,  even  in  its 
various  features.  But  titere  are  objects  that  at  first  stimulate  the  mind  plea- 
surably,  but  being  permitted  to  act  too  long  on  it,  create  satiety,  or  even  dis- 
gust In  thiA  case,  the  mind  has  not  received  a  satisfying  perception  of  the 
Object,  but  at  tlie  same  time  it  has  not  only  no  desire  to  return  to  it,  but  positive 
aversion  tP  it  The  effect,  consequently,  is  a  weakening  of  the  mind  to  this 
extent  Or  again,  the  object  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  fuU  impression. 
The  light,  for  instance,  is  deficient  I  look  on  an  object  at  a  distance  in  dim 
starlight.  I  see  it  indistinctly.  The  impression  produced  on  my  mind  is  un- 
satisfactory. I  have  gained  no  real  knowIMge.  80  far  the  mind  is  weakened. 
Again,  I  gaze  at  the  sun  iu  its  full  blaze.  The  result  is  that  I  see  nothing,  but 
my  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  I  feel  pain.  There  are  thus  five  effects:  a  satisfactory 
intuition,  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pleasure,  an  intuition  accompanied  with 
satiety,  a  defective  intuition,  and  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pain.  The 
first  two  strengthen  the  mind,  the  other  three  weaken  it  The  teacher  must 
present  his  pupils  only  with  the  first  two ;  the  other  three  hinder  his  work.  And, 
indeed,  the  divisk>n  will  apply  to  more  things  than  intuitiona  If  the  lesson  given 
by  a  teacher  produces  either  satiety  or  pain,  or  supplies  the  pupil  only  with  half- 
impressions,  his  work  has  been  useless,  and  the  boy  would  have  been  stronger  in 
mind  if  the  lesson  had  not  Ijeen  given.  In  eveiy  lesson  the  ^cfacr  must  either 
satisfy  the  boy's  mind,  and  then  the  knowledge  will  abide  for  some  time,  and 
become  the  basis  of  further  knowledge ;  or  he  must  stimulate  the  boy  through 
pleasurable  excitement  and  tlien,  though  lie  may  not  remember  so  much  of  the 
instruction,  there  has  been  planted  in  his  heart  a  craving  fbr  farther  enlighten- ' 
meot  which  may  turn  out  to  be  more  important  than  any  particular  knowledge 
oommunicated  to  him. 

These  views,  and  similar  views,  are  elaborately  set  fbrth  by  Beneke  in  his 
Eniehunfft'Und'  UrUerriehtslekre. 
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IKSTRUOnON — ^rrs  CHABAOTEB  and  RKLAnOVS  TO  VDUCATtOV,* 

1.  The  Fkmdamenial  CJ^araeteroflnstmcHan, — Educrtioo  has  for  its  function 
to  raise  the  reason  which  is  not  oulttvaled  at  all,  or  leas  cultivated,  to  the  posi- 
tion  of  that  which  is  cultivated,  and  has  therefore  principally  to  do  with  the 
mind  or  subject  The  objects  which  act  on  the  mind  have  also  a  training 
power;  in  fact,  at  last  all  training  is  limited  by  wltat  Is  external,  thouj^h  not 
less  so,  and  mdeed  mucli  more  so.  by  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  But  one 
and  tlie  same  thing  can  train  in  different  degrees  in  different  relations.  What 
is  important  for  objective  training,  may  be  unimportant  for  subjective,  or  even 
may  have  a  detrimental  mfloenoe;  and  what,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  less  import 
tant  for  the  comprehension  and  acquisition  of  ezterual  elements,  may  have  a 
deep  influeooe  on  the  formation  of  the  mind. 

In  contrast,  therefore,  with  education,  the  function  of  instruction  is  to  impart 
that  which  is  objective.  All  its  peculiarities  can  be  inferred  from  this:  its 
having  to  do  more  with  single  operations;  the  circumstance  that  these  opera- 
tions are  so  marked  that  tliey  can  begin  and  cease  at  a  definite  time ;  its  capa* 
bility  of  exhausting  wliat  lies  within  a  limited  region;  of  its  proceeding  from  a 
single  object  ¥rith  more  determmed  intention;  and  of  its  being  communicated 
to  a  theater  number  at  once. 

This  definition  gives  the  most  general  limits  of  instruction.  Its  principal 
objects  are,  according  to  this,  representations  and  external  capabilities.  The 
external  capabilities,  such  as  walking,  dancing  and  writing,  are  included,  because 
it  is  through  representations  that  they  can  be  learned  fully.  Por  instance^ 
writing  is  teachable  on  account  of  the  perceptions  which  the  pupil  can  make 
of  the  teacher's  writing  and  of  his  own.  * 

In  regard  to  representations,  it  is  external  objects  which  first  form  the  objects 
of  instruction.  They  form  for  us  the  first  objects.  Along  witli  them  we  com- 
prehend the  coiroections  and  other  relations  whidi  exist  amongst  them ;  such 
as  those  of  space  and  time;  tho  relations  of  continual  juxtaposition ;  of  cause 
atid  effect ;  of  number;  as  well  as  the  more  abstract  relations  of  degree;  of  size; 
Ac ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  being  able  to  be  apprehended  along  with  ex* 
temal  objects^  they  also  can  become  the  objects  of  instruction.  And  tliis  does 
not  exhaust  the  province  of  instruction  even  in  regard  to  external  objects^  for 
it  etpbraces  also  the  working  up,  not  merely  of  single  representations,  but  of 
their  combinations  and  rehitions  to  knowledges  of  every  kind.  And  it  goes 
beyond  the  immediate  ^apprehensions  of  objects  into  logical  combinations,  for 
while  we  are  in  a  position  to  produce  similar  combinations  in  others  with  a  kind 
of  compulsion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  can  become  the  objects  of  in* 
struction. 

This  leads  into  another  and  very  wide  province,  which  histruction  nrules  at 
least  in  part.  Our  inner  being  can  become  an  object  to  us.  Tliis  takes  place 
through  a  peculiar  formation  of  notions  which,  introduced  by  the  similarity  of 
the  qualities  and  relations  and  modes  of  growth  of  the  mind,  brings  forth  in 
special  acts  what  is  nniversal  in  these  relations  for  our  coosekKisnesa  Tlirough 
these  acts,  that  is,  notions  relating  to  mental  qualities^  relations,  and  modes  of 
growth,  is  formed  what  is  oommonly  called  our  inner  sense,  but  which  would 

*  Enukunf^-Mnd-  UnUrridUsletre, 
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be  better  called  oar  inner  senees,  by  means  of  which  we  are  in  a  position  to 
comprehend  acts  of  a  similar  nature.  In  oonseqaence  of  them,  therefore,  all 
evolations  of  our  inner  being,  whatever  form  they  may  have  origioaily,  assume 
the  form  of  representation,  or  become  objects  for  US|  and  thus  they  can  be 
drawn  into  the  province  of  instruction. 

The  whole  inner  world,  it  is  true,  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  instruo 
tion,  but  only  so  far  as  the  individual  element  can  be  struck  out  and  a  universal 
representation  gained  in  consequenoe  of  the .  power  of  forming  notions  already 
mentioned,  and  only  so  far  is  a  communication  of  it  possible ;  nay,  Only  so  far 
as  tlie  person  to  be  instructed  has  in  himself  the  elementary  preparations  for 
tliat  whicii  we  are  to  impart  to  him.  Above  all,  then,  the  universal  prede* 
termined  laws,  which  are  the  same  in  all  men,  such  as  those  of  logic^ 
aesthetics,  morality,  and  religioa,  Aa,  can  be  evolved  notionally,  and  thus 
become  objects  of  instruction :  and  so  also  can  even  other  mental  phenomenal 
which  take  different  forms  in  different  individuals,  even  feelings  and  conation^ 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  province  of  instruction  in  this  respect  is  mu<^ 
miXre  limited  than  that  of  education.  Take,  for  instance,  the  branch  where  it 
has  the  widest  reach,  namely  sesthetic  instruction,  such  as  can  be  imparted 
through  the  reading  and  exposition  of  poetical  works,  through  instruction  in 
music,  as  well  as  tlirough  pictures  and  statues.  The  apprehension  of  these 
takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  in  all,  to  &r  as  the  objective  is  concerned,  yet 
not  with  equal  perfection,  delicacy,  freshness,  liveliness,  and  spirituahty.  And 
without  doubt  the  communication  of  these  would  be  more  valuable,  and  rnor^ 
important  in  regard  to  the  real  training  of  the  mind.  But  for  these  a  certain 
equality  of  inborn  talents  (not  communicable  therefore  by  one  to  another)  is 
requisite,  and  a  certain  equality  in  the  pr^ious  circumstances  of  training ;  two 
equalities,  therefore,  whicli,  even  where  a  possibility  of  communicating  them 
exists,  would  fall,  not  to  the  province  of  instruction,  but  to  that  of  education. 

Still  more  decidedly  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  morality  and  religion.  In- 
struction  can  venture  here  only  to  form,  combine,  and  apply  the  noUona  or 
repreaenkUions  which  relate  to  both.  And  although  these  are  assuredly  of 
some  value  in  ihemselves,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  not  these  that  are  to  bo 
considered  as  most  valuable,  nor  as  the  most  important  for  the  training  of 
youtli,  nor  as  the  peculiar  end  of  education  in  these  two  departments;  but  it  is 
the  lively  moral  feelings  and  impulses,  the  disposition  which  arises  in  conse^ 
quence  of  these,  and  the  deep  religious  tone  of  the  soul.  From  these  feelings 
indeed  there  lies  a  plain  and  open  way  to  the  notions  or  representations,  but 
ttom  the  notions  or  representations  there  is  no  road  to  the  feelings.  For  the 
lively  and  the  fresh  must  come  before  the  notions,  according  to  the  fundamental 
relations  of  mental  evolution.  Tlie  particular  evolutions  can  be  melted  and 
formed  into  notions  by  abstraction,  but  the  reverse  process,  that  of  dissolvuig 
notions  uito  particular,  evolutions,  and  into  particular  evolutions  of  the  requisite 
freshness,  force,  and  completeness,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  any  one^ 
however  much  the  possibility  of  it  has  been  presupposed  in  pedagogic  theories. 
For  establislilng  lively  feelings,  impulses,  disposition^  therefore,  there  lie 
before  us,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  province  of  instruction,  not  only  difficultieSi 
hot  an  absolute  im possibility.  What  is  aimed  at  can  be  attained  only  through 
education,  by  placing  the  pupils  in  those  relations  of  life  which  are  tbo 
necessary  conditimu^  more  or  less^  of  the  reqaure4  evolations  from  the  oom* 
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mencement  Instraolion  can  merely,  while  drding  roand  the  sbrinei  of 
morality  and  religion,  deecribe  and  glorify  their  treasuree ;  the  pupil  can  be 
made  a  partaker  of  them  only  through  that  more  lively  and  more  penetrating 
activity  which  coDstitutes  education. 

2.  Education  through  instruction. — Through  the  inveatigationBof  the  previous 
paragraph,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
if  instruction  can  educate,  and  how  far.  Of  all  the  evolntions  of  our  mind 
there  remain  behind  traces^  and  these  traces  are  powers,  and  so  far,  therefore^ 
there  is  tlirough  all  instruction  an  inner  or  subjective  shaping  of  the  mitid  pro- 
duced, the  very  thing  at  which  education  aims.  But  the  question  then  occur*, 
Whether  this  inner  shaping,  this  formation  of  the  subjective,  is  important  and 
Joyful ;  whether  the  traces  which  remain  behind,  have  the  adequate  strength, 
livdiiness,  and  intensity  which  make  them  desirable  developments  of  the  inner 
anental  being;  whether  they  mingle  and  work  together  with  one  another  in 
relations  promotive  of  progress;  and  whether  in  this  way  all  kinds  of  inner 
progress  which  education  aims  at,  are  to  be  attained  7 

In  order  to  gain  perfect  exactness  in  the  determination  of  these  quosti^na^ 
we  must  distinguish  three  things :  the  education  which  is  attached  to  instruo- 
tion  immediately  and  essentially ;  the  education  which  comes  alongside  of  the 
instruction,  or  takes  place  through  that  which  the  teacher  says  or  does  in 
addition  to  what  properly  belongs  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor;  and,  finally, 
we  have  the  results  that  may  arise  from  special  arrangements  which  are  made 
Ibr  instruction,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  made  in  instruction  in  schools. 

Of  these jthree  elements,  we  can  take  no  notkie  of  the  last.  The  second  is 
■een  at  the  first  glance  to  be  entirely  difierent  in  difierent  circumstances.  It 
depends  on  the  individuality  of  the* teacher  whether  it  appears  at  all,  and  in 
What  way  and  to  what  extent ;  and  it  also  depends,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less 
on  the  individuality  of  the  scholar.  To  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  matter,  we 
oan  bring  the  influences  that  bear  on  it  under  four  general  heads. 

Firsts  an  educating  influence  can  be  exercised  on  the  scholars  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  objects  of  instruction  by  the  teal  of  the  teacher,  by  the 
liveliness  and  continuity  which  he  displays,  and  by  the  scientific  spirit  which  in* 
ferms  his  instructions,  for  these  qualities  are  transferred  to  the  scholars,  some- 
times unconsciously  and  instinctively,  and  sometimes  in  more  conscious  repre- 
sentation and  feeling.  While  he  has  these  qualities  of  his  teacher  continually 
before  him,  he  forms  them  in  himself  along  with  the  objects  of  instruction,  by 
means  of  that  which  he  possesses  in  an  elementary  state  similar  to  these;  and 
the  traces  which  remain  behind  of  these,  become  gradually  in  him  permanent 
qualities.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  this  training  may  be  often  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  subject  matter  which  the  instruction  communicates.  Hereby 
there  is  introduced  into  the  scholar  a  special  power  of  estimating  the  moral 
worth  of  things,  which,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  strength,  its  purity,  its 
liveliness,  and  its  harmonious  agreement  with  other  motives,  may  exercise  an 
exceedingly  important  moral  influence  for  the  whole  of  life. 

But,  secondly,  the  teacher,  besides  what  he  may  introduce  immediately  into 
his  teaching  ftom  his  inner  being,  is  something  more.  He  has  a  character,  an 
individuality,  and  these  can  manifest  themselves  during  instruction  in  the  most 
Bianifeld  ways,  and  can  also  be  reflected  in  the  scholars  where  the  preparatory 
capabilities  exist    It  is  these  that  principally  determine  the  tone  of  the  teadier ; 
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the  expreeslOD  of  the  united  Intelleettial  and  moral  individuality  and  dtspoeliion 
of  the  teacher.  It  w  well  known  that  teaehera  differ  much  from  each  other  in 
this  renpect.  While  many,  during  instruction,  simply  let  the  object  speak 
through  itselff  others  continually  are  mingling  up  with  it  themselves  or  their 
personality  more  or  lees,  relating  tlie  circumstances  of  their  lives,  their  adven- 
tures, their  feelings,  and  their  doings.  Where  the  special  subject  of  instruction 
has  little,  or  perhaps  nothing  to  do  with  this,  we  must  unquestionably  consider 
this  as  a  mistake,  according  to  strict  didactic  rule ;  and  it  may  take  place,  to  a 
degree  where  it  becomes  a  mistake  which  can  in  no  way  be  excused.  But  in 
many  circumstances  the  advantage  preponderates.  Through  the  foreign  admix- 
tures, more  is  gained  in  respect  of  moral  tone  and  character  than  is  lost  in  re- 
spect of  instruction,  where  there  exist  in  the  scholars  the  preparations.  Even 
didactically  it  can  sometimes  have  a  beneficial  infiueoce,  by  breaking  the  uni* 
formity  of  the  instruction,  and  giving  more  spirit  and  life  to  it,  which  is  a  de- 
cided necessity  for  some  individualities. 

Tliirdly,  there  is  tlie  attentii^n  which  the  teacher  can  pay  to  the  moral  indi* 
Tiduality  of  the  scholar.  Also  in  tliis  respect  we  come  upon  a  similar  diversity. 
ICany  teachers  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  this  matter.  Tliey  give  their 
lessons,  they  take  care  that  there  be  quiet  and  attention  during  these,  and  that 
the  necessary  preparations  and  work  be  done  for  them  Every  thing  beyond 
this,  they  imagine,  is  of  no  concern  to  them.  Oiliers,  on  the  contra^,  regard 
the  moral  effect  on  the  scholars  as  the  principal  matter.  While  they  give  intense 
attention  to  tlie  scholars  in  this  respect  continually,  they  take  the  opportunity 
presented  of  something  faulty  occurring  either  in  the  regulation  of  the  instruc- 
tion, or  in  conduct,  to  introduce,  with  great  earnestness,  representations  and 
admonitions,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in' which  they  pMceed  from 
them,  receive  a  penetrating  character ;  and  what  they  have  once  begun  in  this 
*way,  they  follow  out  with  systematic  zeal. 

To  these  educating  agents  have  to  be  added,  in  the  fourOi  place,  those  which 
are  detennined  by  the  relations,  and  especially  the  likes  and  dislikes  which 
arise  between  teacher  and  scholar.  Love  begets  love,  confidence  elevates  and 
strengthens ;  on  the  other  hand,  cold  repulsive  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  chiUs  the  pupil,  creates  ill-will,  and  may  inspire  even  hatred.  The 
results  in  this  case  are  often  of  great  importance  for  the  whole  education ;  and 
unquestionably  special  oonsiderBtion  is  to  bo  given  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher, 
not  merely  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  he  may  possess,  but  to  the 
circumstances  now  named,  and  more  especially  to  the  many  relations  of  agree- 
ment or  of  opposition  which  can  bring  the  scholar  to  willing  association ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  an  often  invincible  repulsion. 

We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  first  of  those  points  suggested  in  the  beginning, 
—  the  educating  power  immediately  and*essentially  attached  to  the  instructioa 
With  regard  to  it,  we  expect  that  tliere  will  be  more  certainty  in  carrying  it 
out^  because  it  is  conditioned  by  its  more  dose  connection  with  Instruction ;  and 
a  foil  examination  confirms  this  expectation.  We  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  its 
nature  in  general.  The  traces  which  remain  behind  from  the  comprehension 
of  the  instruction,  give  rise  to  powers  for  the  comprehension  of  that  which  lies 
in  the  same  direction  with  it,^powers  of  perception  and  observation,  of 
memory,  understanding,  and  judgment  of  the  most  manifold  kind,  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  attention,  of  diligence,  and  of  perseverance.    It  is  plain,  at  the 
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first  glance,  that  this  training  will  be  the  more  valuable,  the  greater  the  liveU- 
ness  and  intensity  with  which  these  traces  are  ooUected,  provided  only  the  mind 
do  not  be  wearied  out. 

And  then  to  these  are  attaclied  further  workings  out  of  that  which  has  been 
already  comprehended.  To  these  belong,  especially  in  an  objective  point  -of 
view,  the  regulating  laws,  which  not  unfrequently  extoDd  their  operations 
beyond  the  special  circumstances  in  connection  with  which  they  were  first 
forme^d ;  and  subjectively,  tliere  is  the  elevating  and  bracing  feeling  of  power 
in  one's  self  which  urges  on  the  sdiolar,  and  later  the  youUi  and  the  man,  from 
one  intellectual  height  to  another,  and  gives  him  the  energy  requisite  to  the  at- 
tauiment  of  his  aims. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  will  become  exceedingly  evident  if  we  look  at  i^ 
as  it  were,  through  a  magnifying-glass,  in  that  education  which  the  previous 
ages  give  to  those  that  follow.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  influences  which 
proceed  from  our  more  recent  speculative  philosophies.  It  has  often  been  be- 
lieved, that -even  although  thesQ  brought  no  advantage  in  respect  of  the  matter 
which  they  supply  to  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  establish  no  knowledge  that 
promises  to  last,  yet  they  deserve  the  highest  praise  in  -a  formal  point  of  view, 
or  in  respect  of  the  mental,  gymnastic,  and  intellectual  exertion  and  strength- 
ening which  they  guarantee.  But  exactly  the  reverae  is  unquestionably  the 
result ;  fqf  since  these  speculative  systems  move  in^  distorted,  often  purely 
&nciful  forms,  the  formation  of  the  mind,  or  the  education  which  is  produced 
by  them,  must  bear  a  distorted  and  perverted  character.  They  impress  on  the 
mind  fanciful  laws  of  knowledge,  tliey  set  up  pictures  of  a  progress  in  which 
there  can  be  no  real  progress,  but  merely  the  fancy  tliat  there  is  progress.  And 
since  these  pictures  and  laws  work  as  misdirecting  powers  tlie  intellectual 
training  must  necessarily  be  radically  corrupt.  And  so  also  the  moral  training. 
On  the  one  side,  they  establish  presumption  and  superciliousness  in  reference  to* 
that  worthless  and  perverted  acquisition.  On  the  other  hand,  they  depress  and 
unnerve,  where  they  ought  to  give  courage  and  spirit,  namely,  in  striving  after 
knowledges  whicli,  establislied  in  the  right  way,  possess  sufficient  tenacity  to 
remain  truth  for  all  time. 

This,  then,  is  tlie  full  extent  to  which  instruction  can  and  ought  to  act  with 
an  educating  power,  independently  of  special  arrangements  which  may  be 
added  for  the  purpose.  Most  decided  is  its  action  in  that  which  is  immediately 
attached  to  it;  and  then  in  that  which  lies  near  to  it,  at  least  so  far  as  a 
special  individuality  is  not  presupposed  for  it.  Every  thing  else  is  in  and  for 
itself,  not  in  its  power,  but  can  be  drawn  into  it  only  so  far  as  already  a  mental 
preparation  has  been  made  for  it  through  the  immediate  action  of  the  relations 
of  life.  The  relation  to  the  teacher  is  assuredly  a  relation  of  life,  but  only  a 
single  and  limited  one.  On  this  account  it  can  have  an  educating  power  (in  an 
elementary  way)  f^h  and  lively,  but  only  so  &r  as  it  affects  the  mind  in  this 
character.  Anch  this  statement  already  fumi^fies  us  with  the  answer  to  the 
question,  in  what  way  schools  are  fitted  to  extend  this  influence.  It  is  plain, 
without  further  investigation,  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  this  so  far,  ^ut 
only  so  far  as  they  can  introduce  new  relations  of  life  which  shall  act  im- 
mediately on  the  inner  development  of  the  schoUir. 
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M.  DB  Secondat,  Baron  Montesquieu,  was  born  in  168  ,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Brede^  near  Bordeaux. 
He  earlj  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  civil  law.  In  1714  he 
was  made  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux^and  in  1716,  its 
president.  In  1721  appeared  his  Letlres  Persannes;  in  1728  he  was 
elected  to  the  Aeademie  Frangaia,  and  about  the  same  time  he  visited 
Ylenna,  attached  to  the  embassy  of  Lord  Waldgrave,  and,  soon  afl^r, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Griat  Britain.  On  his  return  he 
meditated  and  wrote  the  Causes  of  the  Grandeur  and  Decline  of  the 
Raman  Empire^  which  was  published  in  1733,  and  followed  in  1748, 
by  his  Esprit  dee  Loix,  which  was  translated  into. the  different  lau-> 
guages  of  Europe.  An  English  translation  appeared  then,  which 
went  thi-ough  many  editions.  The  extracts  which  follow,  on  Educa- 
tion, being  from  the  sixth  edition  issued  iu  1772.     He  died  in  1753. 

EDUCATION   SHOULD   BB   IN   HARMONY  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

I.  The  laws  of  education  'are  the  first  impressions  we  receive ;  and,  as  they 
prepare  us  for  civil  life,  each  particular  fiimily  ought  to  be  governed  punaant 
to  tne  plan  of  the  great  iamily  which  comprehends  them  all. 

If  the  people  in  general  have  a  principle,  their  constituent  parts,  that  is,  the 
several  families,  will  have  one  also.  The  laws  of  education  will  be  therefore 
difierent  in  each  species  of  government  ,*  in  monarchies  they  will  have  honor  for 
dieir  object ;  in  republics,  virtue;  in  despotic  governments,  fear. 

II.  In  monarchies  the  principal  branch  of  education  is  not  taught  in  colleges 
or  academies.  It  in  some  measure  commenoes  when  we  enter  the  world ;  for 
this  is  the  school  of  what  we  call  honor,  that  universal  preceptor  which  ought 
every  where  to  be  our  guide. 

Here  it  is  that  we  constantly  see  and  hear  three  diings :  ''that  we  should  have 
a  certain  nobleness  in  our  virtues,  a  kind  of  frankness  in  our  morals,  and  a  par- 
ticular politeness  in  our  behavior." 

The  virtues  we  are  here  taught,  are  lees  what  we  owe  to  others,  than  to  onr- 
selves ;  thejr  are  not  so  maeh  what  assimilates  us  to,  as  what  distinguishes  us 
firom,  our  fellow-dtizens. 

Here  the  actions  of  men  are  not  judged  as  good,  but  as  shining;  not  as  just, 
but  as  great;  not  as  reasonable,  but  as  extraordinary. 

When  honor  here  meets  with  anything  noble  in  our  actions,  it  is  either  a  judge 
that  approves  them,  or  a  sophist  by  whom  they  are  excused. 

It  aI)o>v8  of  gallantry  when  united  with  the  idea  of  sensible  affection,  or  with 
^at  of  conquest ;  this  is  the  reason  wh^  we  never  meet  with  so  strict  a  parity 
of  morals  in  monarchies  as  in  republican  governments. 

It  allows  of  cunning  and  craft,  when  joined  with  the  idea  of  greatness  of  soul 
or  importance  of  aifairs;  as  for  instance,  in  politics  with  whoso  finesses  it  is  far 
from  oeing  ofended. 

It  does  not  forbid  adnlation,  but  when  separate  from  the  idea  of  a  laige  fbr* 
tone,  and  connected  only  with  the  sense  of  oar  mean  condition. 
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With  regard  to  morals,  I  have  obseired  that  the  oducation  of  monarchies 
ought  to  admit  of  a  certain  frankness  and  open  carriage.  Truth  tlicrefore  in 
conversation  is  a  necessary  point  But  is  it  for  the  sake  of  trutli  1  By  no 
means.  Truth  is  requisite  only  because  a  person  habituated  to  veraci^,  has  an 
air  of  boldness  and  freedom.  In  fact,  a  man  of  this  stamp  seems  to  lay  stress 
only  on  the  ihiiigs  themselves,  and  not  on  the  manner  in  which  others  receivo 
them. 

Hence  it  is,  that  as  much  as  this  kind  of  frankness  is  commended,  so  much 
that  of  the  common  people  is  despised,  which  has  nothing  but  truth  and  sim- 
plicity for  its  object. 

In*  fine,  the  education  of  .monaichies  reqvires  a  certain  politeness  of  beharior. 
Men  bom  for  society,  are  bom  to  please  one  another ;  ana  a  person  that  would 
break  through  the  rules  of  decorum,  by  shocking  those  be  oonyersed  with,  would 
so  far  lose  the  public  esteem  as  lo  become  incapable  of  doing  any  eood. 

But  politeness,  generally  speaking,  does  not  derive  its  ori^nal  nt>m  so  pure  a 
source.  It  rises  from  a  desire  of  dutingnishmg  ourselves.  It  is  pride  that  ren- 
ders us  polite:  we  feel  a  pleasing  vanity  in  being  remarked  lor  a  behavior  that 
shows  in  some  measure  we  are  not  meanly  bora,  and  that  we  have  not  been  bred 
up  with  those  who  in  all  ages  hare  been  considered  as  the  scum  of  the  people. 

Politeness,  in  monarchies,  is  naturalized  at  court.    One  man  excessively  great 
renders  eveiybody  else  little.    Hence  that  regard  whidi  is  paid  to  our  fellow 
subjects ;  hence  that  politeness,  which  is  as  pleasing  to  those  by  whom,  as  to  - 
those  towards  whom  it  is  practiced ;  because  it  gives  people  to  understand,  that 
a  person  actually  belongs,  or  at  least  deserves  to  belong,  to  the  court. 

A  court-air  consists  in  quitting  a  real  ibr  a  borrowed  greatness.  The  latter 
pleases  the  courtier  more  than  his  own.  It  inspires  him  with  a  certain  disdain- 
ral  mode.<«ty,  which  shows  itself  externally,  but  whose  pride  diminishes  insensi- 
bly in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  source  of  this  greatness.^  ^ 

At  court  we  find  a  delicacy  of  taste  in  everything,  a  delicacy  arising  from  the 
constant  use  of  the  superflaities  of  an  afiluent  fortune,  from  the  variety,  and 
especially  the  satiety  of  pleasures,  from  the  multiplicity,  and  even  confiision,  of 
lutcies  ;  which,  if  they  are  but  agreeable,  are  always  well  received. 

These  are  the  things  which  properly  fall  within  uie  province  of  education,  in 
order  to  form  what  we  call  a  man  of  6onor,  a  man  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 
and  virtues  requisite  in  this  kind  of  government. 

Here  it  is  that  honor  interferes  with  everything,  mixing  even  with  people's 
manner  of  thiQking  and  feeling,  and  directing  their  very  principles.' 

To  this  whimsical  honor  it  is  owing,  that  the  .virtues  are  only  just  what  it 
pleases,  and  as  it  pleases ;  it  adds  rales  of  its  own  invention  to  ever)' thing  pre- 
scribed to  us ;  it  extends  or  limits  onr  duties  according  to  its  own  fancy, 
whether  they  proceed  from  religion,  politics,  or  morality. 

There  is  nothing  so  strongly  inculcated  in  monarchies,  by  the  laws,  by  relig- 
ion, and  honor,  as  submission  to  the  prince's  will ;  but  this  ver^  honor  tells  us, 
that  the  prince  ought  never-  to  command  a  dishonorable  action,  because  this 
would  render  us  incapable  to  serve  him. 

Grillon  refused  to  assassinate  the  I>ukeof  Guise,  but  be  offered  Henry. HI. 
to  fight  him.  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Charles  Ix.  having  sent 
orders  to  all  the  governors  in  the  several  provinces  for  the  Huguenots  to  Le 
murdered,  Viscpunt  I)orte,  who  commanded  at  Bayonne,  wrote  thus  to  the 
king :  **  Sire,  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  your  Mi^jesty's  troops,  I 
could  only  find  honest  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but  not  one  executioner :  we 
jointly  therefore  beseech  vour  Majesty  to  command  our  arms  and  lives  in  things 
that  are  practicable."  I'his  great  and  generous  soul  looked  upon  a  base  action 
as  a  thin^  impossible. 

Iliero  IS  nothing  that  honor  more  strongly  recommends  to  the  nobility,  than 
to  serve  their  prince  in  a  military  capacity.    In  fiict,  this  is  their  favorite  profcs- 
fiion,  because  its  dangers,  its  success,  afid  even  its  misfortunes,  are  the  road  t^ 
grandeur.    And  yet  this  very  law  of  its  own  making,  honor  chooses  to  explain ; 
and  if  it  happens  to  be  affronted,  requires  or  permits  us  to  retire. 

It  insists  also,  that  we  should  be  at  liberty  either  to  seek  or  to  reject  employ- 
ments ;  a  libertv  which  it  prefers  even  to  an  ample  fortune. 

Honor  therefore  has  its  supreme  laws,  to  which  education  is  obliged  to  con- 
form. The  chief  of  these  are,  that  we  are  allowed  to  set  a  value  upon  our  for- 
tune, but  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  set  any  value  upon  our  lives. 
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Tiie  eeoond  10,  that  when  we  are  raised  to  a  post  or  rank,  we  ahodd  never  do 
or  permit  anything  which  maj  seem  to  imply  that  we  look  upon  onrBelves  as 
interior  to  the  rank  we  hold. 

The  third  is,  that  those  things  which  honor  forbids  are  more  rigorously  forbid- 
den,  when  the  laws  do  not  concur  in  the  prohibition ;  and  thc»e  it  ooramands 
are  more  strongly  insisted  npon,  when  they  happen  not  to  bo  enjoined  by  law. 

ni.  As  edocation  in  monarchieM  tends  only  10  raise  and  ennoble  the  mind,  so 
in  despotic  goverament  its  only  aim  is  to  debase  it.  Here  it  must  necessarily  be 
senrile ;  even  in  power  snch  an  education  will  be  an  advantage,  beoanae  every 
tyrant  is  at  the  same  time  a  slave. 

Excessive  obedience  supposes  ignorance  in  the  person  that  obeys  :  the  same  it 
supposes  in  him  that  cotnmmidB ;  for  be  has  no  occasion  to  deliberate,  to  doubt^ 
to  reason ;  he  has  only  to  will. 

In  despotic  states  each  house  is  a  separate  government  As  education  there- 
fore consists  chiefly  in  social  converse,  it  must  be  here  very  much  limited ;  all  it 
does  is  to  strike  the  heart  with  fear,  and  to  imprint  in  the  undentanding  a  very 
simple  notion  of  a  few  principles  of  religion  Learning  here  proves  dangerous, 
emulation  fistal ;  and  as  to  virtue,,  Aristotle  cannot  think  there  is  any  one  virtue 
belonging  to  slaTcs ;  if  bO,  education  in  despotic  countries  is  confined  within  a 
very  narrow  compose. 

Here  therefore  education  is  in  some  measure  needless :  To  give  something, 
one  most  'take  away  everything ;  and  begin  with  making  a  bad  subject,  in  order 
to  make  a  good  slavei 

For  why  should  education  take  pains  in  forming  a  good  citizen,  only  to  make 
him  share  in  the  public  misery  ?  If  he'  loves  his  country,  he  will  strive  to  relax 
the  springs  of  goyemment :  if  he  miscarries,  he  will  be  undone;  if  he  suceoeds, 
he  must  expoae  himself,  the  prince,  and  his  country  to  ruin. 

IV.  Most  of  the  ancients  lived  under  governments  that  had  virtue  for  their 
principle ;  and  when  this  was  in  full  vi^r,  they  performed  things  unseen  in  our 
times,  and  such  a4  are  capable  of  astonishing  our  little  souls. 

Anol^r  advantage  their  education  had  over  ours ;  it  never  was  dflfaeed  by 
contrary  impressions.  Epaminondas,  the  la.<)t  year  of  his  life,  said,  heard,  saw, 
and  penbmied  the  yeiy'same  things  as  at  tbo  age  in  which  he  received  the  first 
principles  of  his  education.  * 

In  our  dajTS  we  receive  three  different  or  contrary  educations,  namely,  of  our 
parents,  of  odr  masters,  and  of  the  world.  W  hut  we  learn  in  the  latter  effaces 
aU  the  ideas  of  the  former.  This  in  some  measure  ari^<es  fh>m  the  contrast  we 
experience  between  our  religious  and  worldly  engagements;  a  thing  unknown  to 
the  ancients. 

y.  It  is  in  a  republican  government  that  the  whole  power  of  education  is  re- 

a aired.  The  fear  of  despotic  governments  ri>es  naturally  of  itself  amidst 
kreats  and  punishments ;  the  honor  of  monarchies  is  favored  by  the  passions, 
and  f<ivors  tnem  in  its  turn :  but  virtue  is  asel^renundataon  which  is  always  ar- 
duous. This  virtue  may  be  defined,  the  love  of  the  laws  and  of  our  country. 
-As  this  love  requires  a  oonstant  preference  of  public  to  private  interest,  it  is  the 
soaroeof  aU  particular  virtues:  lor  tl^y  are  nothing  more  than  this  very  prefer- 


This  love  is  peenllariy  proper  to  democracies.  In  these  alone  the  government 
Is  intrusted  to  private  dtiieoa.  Now,  government  is  like  everything  else;  to 
preserve  it,  we  must  love  it. 

Has  it  ever  been  heard,  that  kings  were  not  fond  of  monarchy,  or  that  despotic 
princes  hated  aH>itrary  power  ? 

Ever]fthing  therefore  depends  on  establishing  this  love  in  a  republic,  and  to 
inspire  it,  ought  to  be  the  principal  business  of  education  -.  but  the  surest  way 
of  mstOling  it  into  children,  is  for  parents  to  set  them  an  example. 

People  fmve  it  generally  in  their  power  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  their 
children :  but  they  are  stul  better  able  to  transfuse  their  passions. 

If  it  happens  otherwise,  it  is  beeauso  the  impressions  made  at  home  are  efiaced 
by  those  tnev  have  received  abroluL 

Ik  is  not  the  young  people  that  degenerate :  they  are  not  spoiled  till  those  of 
maturer  age  are  alrraay  sunk  into  oorruption. 

YL  Tm  aadent  Greeks,  convinoeil  of  the  necessity  that  people  who  live  un- 
der a  popular  government  should  be  trained  up  to  virtue,  made  very  singular  in- 
sdtutionB  in  order  to  inspire  it,  '  Upon  seeing  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus  the  lawi 
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that  legidaftor  gave  to  the  Laoedflemonians,  I  ima^ne  I  am  reading  tho  jiistory 
of  the  tteranuaoes.  The  laws  of  Crete  were  the  model  of  thoee  of  Sparta,  aucl 
thoae  of  Plato  a  reformetion  of  them. 

Let  as  reflect  here  a  little  on  the  extensive  genius  with  which  those  legislators 
most  have  heen  endowed,  to  perceive  that  by  6tri«>  inf  at  received  customs,  and  bjr 
eonfoundiDg  all  maauer  of  virtues,  they  should  display  their  wisdom  to  the 
universe.  Lvcurgus,  by  Mending  these  with  the  spirit  of  justice,  the  hardest 
servitude  with  excess  of  liberty,  the  most  rigid  sentiments  with  the  greatest  mod- 
eration, gave  stability  to  his  city.  He  seemed  to  deprive  her  of  all  her  resources, 
such  as  arts,  commerce,  money,  walls :  ambition  pivvailed  among  the  citizens 
without  hopes  of  improving  their  fortune ;  they  had  natural  sentiments  without 
the  tie  of  a  son,  husband,  father ;  and  chastity  was  stripped  even  of  modesty 
and  shame.  This  was  the  road  that  led' Sparta  to  grandeur  and  glory ;  and  so 
infallible  were  her  institutions,  that  it  signified  nothing  to  gain  a  victory  over 
her  without  subverting  her  polity. 

By  thi«e  Uws  Crete  and  Laconia  were  governed.    Sparta  was  the  last  that  fell 
a  prey  to  the  Macedonians,  and  Crete  to  the  Bomans.    The  Samnites  had  the' 
same  institutions,  which  furnished  those  very  Bomans  with  the  subject  of  four 
and  twenty  triumphs. 

A  character  so  extraordinary  in  the  institutions  of  Greece,  has  shown  itself 
lately  in  the  dregs  and  corruption  of  our  modern  times.  A  vei^  honest  legislator 
has  ionned  a  people  to  whom  probity  seems  as  natural  as  bravery  to  the  Spar- 
tans. Mr.  Fenn  was  a  real  Lycuigus ;  and  though  the  former  made  peace  his 
{principal  aim,  as  the  latter  did  war,  yet  they  resembled  one  another  in  tne  singu- 
ar  way  of  living  to  which  they  reduced  their  people,  in  the  ascendant  they  Said 
over  free  men,  in  the  prefudices  and  the  passions  they  sul»ducd. 

Another  example  we  have  from  Paraguay.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
hividioos  chaige  against  a  society  that  considers  the  pleasure  of  commanding 
as  the  only  happiness  in  life :  but  it  will  be  always  a  glorious  imdertaking,  to 
render  government  subservient  to  human  happiness. 

It  is  glorious  indeed  for  this  society,  to  have  been  the  first  in  pointing  out  to 
those  countries  the  idea  of  religion  joined  with  that  of  humanity.  By  npairing 
the  devastations  of  the  Spaniards,  she  has  begun  to  heal  one  of  tho  most  dan- 
gerous wounds  that  the  human  species  ever  received. 

An  exquisite  sensibility  to  whatever  she  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  honor, 
her  seal  for  religion  which  much  more  humbles  those  who  hear  than  those  that 
preach  it,  have  set  her  upon  vast  uncCertakings,  which  she  has  accomplished  with 
success.  She  has  drawn  wild  people  from  thttr  woods,  secured  them  a  maintain- 
ance,  and  clothed  their  nakedness ;  and  had  she  only  by  this  means  improved 
thelndnstiT  of  mankind,  it  would  have  been  suflicient  to  eternise  her  ftune. 

Those  who  shall  attempt  Iicrcafter  to  introduce  such  institutions  as  these,  must 
establish  the  community  of  goods,  as  prescribed  in  Plato's  republic ;  that  h$gfa 
respect  he  required  fbr  tlie  gods ;  that  separation  from  strangers  fbr  the  proeer- 
vatJlon  of  people's  morals ;  and  an  extensive  commerce  carried  on  by  the  com- 
munity, and  not  by  private  c'tiixens ;  they  must  give  oar  arts  without  onr  luxury, 
and  our  wants  witnont  our  desires. 

They  must  proscribe  money,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  swell  people's  fortunes 
bcvond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  nature,  to  learn  to  preseiVe  fbr  no  purpose 
wl^  has  been  idly  hoarded  up ;  to  multiply  without  end  our  desires,  and  to  snjH 
ply  the  sterility  of  natures,  ot  whom  wo  have  received  very  scanty  means  of  m* 
naming  our  passions,  and  of  corrupting  each  other. 

*'  Thb  Epidamnians,  perceiving  their  morals  depraved  by  conversing  with  bar- 
barians, chose  a  magistrate  fbr  making  all  contracts  and  sales  in  the  name  and 
behalf  of  the  city."  Commerce  then  does  not  corrupt  the  constitution,  and  the 
constitution  does  not  deprive  the  society  of  the  advantages  of  commerce. 

VU.  Institutions  of  this  kind  may  be  proper  in  republics,  becaine  they  have 
virtue  for  their  principle ;  but  to  excite  men  to  honor  in  monarchies,  or  to  im- 
print fbar  in  despotic  governments,  lees  pains  is  necessary. 

Besides,  diey  cannot  take  place  but  in  a  small  state,  in  which  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  general  education,  and  of  training  up  the  body  of  the  people  like  a 
single  family. 

The  laws  of  Minos,  of  Lycurgus,  and  of  Plato,  snppose  a  particular  atten- 
tion and  caro  which  the  dtisens  ought  to  have  over  one  another  s  conduct.    But 
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an  attention  of  this  kind  cannot  be  expected  in  the  confusion  and  mnltitnde  of 
a£^ra  in  whidi  a  laif;e  nation  is  entangled. 

In  institutions  of  this  kind,  money,  as  we  have  observed,  must  be  banished. 
But  in  great  societies,  the  multiplicity,  variety,  embarrassment,  and  importance 
of  aflkirs,  as  well  as  tlie  facility  of  purchasing,  and  the  slowness  of  exchange, 
require  a  common  measure,  fii  order  to  extend  or  suppoit  our  power,  we  must 
be  possessed  of  the  means  to  which,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  mankind,  this 
power  is  annexed. 

That  judicious  writer  Polybius  informs  ns.  that  Music  was  necessary  to  soften 
the  manners  of  the  Arcadians,  who  lived  in  a  cold,  gloomy  country  ;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Cynete,  who  slighted  music,  were  the  crudest  of  all  the  Greeks, 
and  that  no  other  town  was  so  immeraed  -in  luxury  and  debauch  Plato  is  not 
afraid  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  a  change  in  music,  without 
changing  likewise  the  frame  or  government.  Aristotle,  who  seems  to  have 
wrote  his  politics  only  in  order  to  contradict  Plato,  agrees  with  him  notwith- 
standing, in  regard  to  the  power  and  influence  of  music  over  the  manners  of  the 
people.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Thcophrastus,  of  Plutarch,  and  of  all  the 
ancients ;  an  opinion  grounded  on  mature  reflection  ;  being  one  of  the|)rinciples 
of  their  politics.  Thus  it  was  they  enacted  laws,  and  thus  they  required  that 
cities  should  be  governed. 

This  I  fiincy  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  observable, 
that  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  especially  those  whose  principal  object  was  war,  all 
lucrative  arts  and  professions  were  considered  as  unworthy  of  a  freeman. 
"Most  arts,"  says  Zenophon,  ''corrupt  and  enervate  the  bodies  of  those  that 
exercise  them ;  tMy  oblige  them  to  sit  under  a  shade  or  near  the  Are.  They 
can  find  no  leisure,  either  for  their  friends,  or  for  the  republic."  It  was  only  by 
the  corruption  of  some  democracies  that  artisans  bea)me  freemen.  This  we 
learn  from  Aristotle,  who  maintains,  that  a  well-regulated  republic  will  never 
give  them  the  right  and  freedom  of  the  city. 

Agriculture  was  likewise  a  servile  profession,  and  generally  practiced  by  the 
inhabitants  of  conquered  countries.  Such  as  the  Hdotes  among  the  Lacedtemo* 
nians,  the  Pariecians  among  the  Cretans,  the  Pennies  among  the  Thessalians, 
•ad  other  conquered  P^oplo  in  other  republics. 

In  fine,  every  kina  of^lowcommerce  was  infamous  among  the  Greeks ;  as  it 
obliged  a  citizen  to  serve  and  wait  on  a  slave,  on  a  lodger,  on  a  stranger.  This 
was  a  notion  that  clashed  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  liberty :  hence  Plato  in  his 
\asw%  orders  a  citixen  to  be  punished,  who  should  conceni  himself  with  trade. 

Thus  in  Greek  republics  the  magistrates  were  extremely  embarrassed.  They 
would  not  have  the  citizens  apply  themselves  to  trade,  to  agriculture,  or  to  the 
arts ;  and  yet  they  would  not  hare  them  idle  They  found  therefore  employ- 
ment for  them  in  gymuastic  and  military  exercises ;  and  none  else  were  allowed 
by  their  institution.  Hence  the  Greeks  must  be  considered  as  a  society  of 
wrestlers  and  boxen.  Now,  thete  exercises  having  a  natural  tendency  to  render 
people  hardy  and  fierce,  there  was  a  necessity  for  tempering  them  with  others 
that  might  soften  their  manners.  For  this  purpose,  music,  which  influences  the 
mind  by  means  of  the  corporeal  organs,  was  extremely  proper.  It  is  a  kind  of 
medium  between  the  bodilv  exercises  that  renders  men  fierce  and  hardy,  and  spec-, 
nlative  sciences  that  renoer  them  unsociable  and  sour;  it  cannot  lie  said  thct 
mnsic  inspired  virtue,  for  this  would  be  inconceivable :  but  it  prevented  the  ef- 
fects of  a  savage  institution,  and  enabled  die  soul  to  have  such  a  share  in  the 
education,  as  it  could  never  have  had  without  the  assistance  of  harmony. 

Let  us  suppose  among  ourselves  a  society  of  men  so  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  as  to  make  it  their  sole  employment ;  these  people  would  doubtless 
contract  thereby  a  kind  of  rusticity  and  fierceness.  But  if  they,  happened  to  re- 
ceive a  taste  for  music,  we  should  quickly  perceive  a  sensible  difierence  in  their 
customs  and  manners.  In  short,  the  exerccaes  used  by  the  Greeks  excited  only 
one  kind  of  passions,  viz :  fierceness,  anger,  and  cruelty.  But  music  excites 
them  all ;  and  is  able  to  inspire  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  pity,  lenity,  tenderness, 
and  Icnre.  Onr' moral  writers,  who  declaim  so  vehemently  against  the  stage, 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  power  of  music  over  the  soul. 

If  the  society  above-mentioned  were  to  have  no  other  music  than  that  of  drums 

and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  would  it  not  be  more  difficult  to  accomplish  this 

.end,  than  by  the  more  melting  tones  of  softer  harmony?    The  ancients  were 

therefore  in  the  right,  when  under  p^iticolar  circnmstaaoes  they  preferzed  one 

mode  to  another  in  regard  to  manners. 
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FRSNCH. 

First  prindpUs  of  Style  and  Composition, — ^However  simple  a  subject  maj 
be,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  att  in  combining  tbe  various  parts  of  whidi 
it  is  composed,  so  as  to  make  it  tell,  and  this  art  is  usefbl  to  all,  to  tbe  public 
orator  or  functionary,  as  well  as  to  the  simplest  artisan.  A  common  business 
letter  ought  to  be  clear,  methodical,  and  accurate ;  Ha.  order  to  impart  these 
throe  qualities  to  it^  the  writer  must  think  over  his  subject^  must  place  the  dif- 
ferent parts  in  suitable  order,  and  must  choose  the  expressions  which  most  ac- 
curately convey  his  meaning.  A  regular  course  of  rhetoric  would,  therefore, 
not  be  out  of  place  towards  the  end  of  the  complete  programme  of  the  special 
schools,  but  the  age  of  the  pupils  will  not  allow  of  the  dry  rules  of  the  syllo- 
gism and  the  forms  under  which  it  is  disguised  being  explained  to  them,  nor  of 
the  various  figures  of  speech  being  described  to  them,  which  besides,  nature 
herself  teaches  even  to  those  men  who  are  the  least  practiced  in  the  ait  of 
speaking.  In  the  lessons  to  be  given  in  style,  the  method  indicated  for  teach- 
ing the  grammatical  rules  should  be  followed ;  that  is  to  saj,  tbe  pupils  should 
be  made  to  read  a  great  deal,  and  during  these  readings  tbe  principal  rules  of 
style  and  composition  should  be  incidentally  deducted,  an^  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  task  imposed  should  be  to  reproduce  the  test  which  has 
been  read  and  commented  upon  during  the  lesson.  In  this  manner  the  pupils 
will  be  supplied  with  a  fbnd  of  ideas  necessary  for  speaking  and  for  writing, 
and  which  they  can  not  as  yet  be  expected  to  have  acquired  for  themselves,  be- 
cause such  a  fund  is  the  result  of  experience^  of  observatbn,  of  memory,  and 
of  reflection. 

The  professor  should  explain,  by  means  of  numerous  short  examples,  the 
qualities  which  every  sentence  in  general  should  possess^  lucidity,  precision, 
and  eoirectnea!.    H.9  should  point  out  summarily  the  various  kinds  of  style^ 
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and  he  sboold  conclude  with  n  studj  of  narrative  and  of  description,  which, 
aboold  form  the  principal  part  of  the  instruction  in  this  branch  during  this  year. 

Before  reading  the  narrative  meant  to  serve  as  a  model,  he  sjiould  give  an 
aoooont  of  the  subject,  which  the  author  has  treated,  and  sliould  iu  a  few  words 
analyze  the  facts  which  he  has  bad  to  developi'  This  abstract  sliould  be  suc- 
cessively repeated  by  several  pupils,  in  order  that  the  master  may  ascertain 
that  the  subject  has  been  well  understood ;  then  he  should  read  the  narrative, 
interrupting  himself  from  time  to  time,  to  point  out  the  dominant  idea,  the  ac- 
cessory tlioughtSi  the  most  remarkable  expreesionev  and  to  show  how  much  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  make  out  of  his  subject. 

The  task  should  be  the  reproduction  of  the  fragment  thus  studied. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  tlie  professor  should  give  tlie  pupils  some  short 
and  amusing  subjects  of  narrative  or  description  to  treat  oi;  iu  order  to  afford 
tliem  opportunities  for  developing  the  thoughts  they  have  acquired  through  the 
previous  exercises. 

'     IfODBRN  LAKOUAGBa 

Continuation  of  the  method  prescribed  ibr  the  preparatory  course.  Tlie 
sentences  dictated  and  written  on  the  blackboard  should  be  somewhat  longer; 
short  anecdotes,  simply  told,  should  be  learnt  by  heart|  and  repeated  aloud  in 
the  class  in  the  language  which  the  pupil  is  learning. 

BISTORT  AND  GBOGRAPHT. 

The  professor  should  begin  with  the  infancy  of  France,  and  follow  her  history 
np  to  the  present  era,  isolating  it  from  the  history  of  other  nations,  without, 
however,  neglecting  those  great  events  which  must  of  necessity  lead  the  his- 
torian beyond  the  French  frontier.  He  should  give  an  acoouut  of  the  most 
noteworthy  fiicts ;  shoul<}  dwell  upon  the  fine  characters  that  appear,  but 
sliould  avoid  details,  which  would  uselessly  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  cbil- 
drea 

The  pupils  should  receive  short  summaries,  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and 
which,  after  having  served  the  purpose  of  notes,  should  be  learnt  by  heart, 
and  recited,  or  still  better,  should  be  developed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
lesson. 

The  task  should  be  the  reproduction  of  the  lesson  given  by  the  master 

Gtography  of  France^  AyricuUuralt  Industrial,  Commercial,  and  Administra* 

Uve, — ^The  trader  is  the  indispensable  mediator  between  the  consumer  and  the 

agricultural  and  manUfricturiug  producer.    Without  him  the  agriculturist  and 

the  manu&cturer  would  be  obliged  to  limit  their  productk>n  to  the  wants  of  the 

local  consumptk>u ;  it  is  through  means  of  the  merchant  that  one  may  at  all 

times  and  in  all  places  procure  the  articles  produced  by  the  two  other  classes. 

Bound  together  by  constant  relations,  commeroe^  industry,  and  agriculture, 

should  be  as  little  separated  in  tfee  school  as  they  are  in  practical  life.    The 

powers  inherent  in  each  of  these  manifestations  of  activity  are  increased  and 

multiplied  by  their  common  action.    At  a  period  when  commerce  was  hardly 

distinct  from  the  sources  which  fed  it,  the  small  manufacturer  retailed  his  own 

goods,  and  one  might  spend  one's  life  in  buying  and  selling  certain  determinate 

objects  in  a  given  place.    In  the  present  day,  inventions,  improvements,  and 

the  rapid  means  of  transport  have  dianged  the  conditions  of  existence  of  the 

public  markets.    The  former  merchandise  have  been  transformed,  others  have 
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been  created ;  every  day  new  things  are  being  cultirated,  and  manufactarera 
are  opening  new  oatlets  for  themselves,  which  give  rise  to  combinations  un- 
known to  ancient  commerce,  and  which  more  than  ever  insure  success  to  thoee 
who  are  best  informed,  and  have  the  most  general*  instruction ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  course  of  commercial  geography  for  the  pupils  of  the  special 
schools,  who  are  one  day  to  be  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  or  agriculturists. 
The  school  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  usual  apprenticeship,  which  can  alone 
form  practical  workers;  but  it  is  useful  to  know  beforehand  the  commercial 
geography  of  distant  countries;  to  be  acquainted  with  the  products  furnished 
by  the  mining,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  principal 
regions;  the  places  of  origin,  and  the  importance  of  the  raw  materials  which 
are  most  largely  consumed ;  the  products  consumed  and  manufactured  by  the 
principal  cities  and  countries;  the  means  of  oommunksation,  the  weights, 
measures,  and  coinage  in  use;  the  mode  of  sale;  in  a  word,  the  information 
required  by  every  merchant  whb  wishes  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  transactions 
and  the  wants  in  the  principal  quarters  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  France  should  be  taken  up  again, 
because  every  man  ought  first  of  all  to  be  acquainted  with  the  territorial  riches 
of  bis  own  country,  and  more  particularly  of  his  own  department,  on  which 
the  teacher  ought  to  dwell ;  because  also  of  their  offering  familiar  examples, 
easy  to  understand ;  the  following  year  the  relations  of  France  with  other 
countries  should  be  studied.  The  professor  should  describe  the  principal  agri- 
cultural regions,  and  point  out  their  climatic  conditions ;  he  should  speak  of  the 
different  kinds  of  cultivation,  of  natural  and  artificial  meadows,  of  vineyards, 
forests,  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  Ac ;  he  should  describe  mining  ui- 
dustry,  point  out  tlie  localities  in  which  the  raw  materials,  such  as  coal,  iron 
ore,  Ac.,  are  found,  and  where  great  mechanical  a^d  chemical  industries  have 
been  developed,  Ac. ;  finally,  he  should  indicate  the  navigable  routes,  the  rail- 
ways and  roads,  and  conclude  with  a  table  of  exports  and  imports,  to  which  he 
should  add  a  statement  of  the  population ,  lastly,  he  should  enumerate  the 
countries  with  which  France  entertains  the  most  active  commercial  intercourse, 
and  devote  a  few  lessons  to  our  colonies,  showing  their  relations  with  the 
mother  country. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Commercial  ArithmHie, — Recapitulation  of  the  rules  of  calculation  of  firac- 
tions,  and  the  properties  of  proportions;  practical  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the 
square ;  rule  of  three ;  of  society  and  of  simple  interest,  already  learnt  by  the 
method  of  reduction ;  explication  of  the  rules  of  discount,  of  composition,  of 
allegation,  of  compound  interest  and  of  annuities ;  numerical  exercises  relative 
to  public  rentes  and  loans ;  details  concerning  the  sinking  Amd  (aiaae  tPanutr- 
iissemerU)^  and  the  Bank  of  France ;  show  that  by  means  of  letters  and  con- 
ventional signs  calculations  may  be  abUdged,  and  operations  generalized; 
give  a  foreshadowing  of  algebra  by  writing  down  in  letters  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

The  task  should  be  numerous  exercises  in  answering  common  questions. 

Solid  Geometry. — ^The  professor  should  take  care  that  the  course  retain  its 
character  of  practical  usefulness;  he  should  therefore  not  proceed  in  strictly 
scientific  order,  nor  demonstrate  theorums  independently  of  their  application ;  he 
sliould,  on  the  contrary,  conduct  the  whole  course  of  the  instruction,  so  as  to 
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elucidate  conBtantly  by  application.  When  arrived  at  solid  geometry,  he  should 
make  use  of  small  plates  of  cork,  of  25  to  30  centimetres  in  length  and 
breadth,  to  represent  the  planes,  and  of  wooden  sticks  with  points  to  repre- 
sent the  lines;  with  these  pUtes  and  these  sticks  he  should  construct  the 
figures,  the  properties  of  which  he  is  going  to  explain,  then,  having  presented 
it  to  the  pupils  from  different  points  of  view,  he  should  draw  it  on  the  board, 
and  during  the  coarse  of  his  demonstration  he  should  successively  pass  from 
the  figure  to  the  diagram,  and  fh>m  the  diagram  to  the  figure. 

Each  pupil  being  furnished  with  a  similar  apparatus,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
should  himself  reproduce  the  proposed  figure.  In  this  way  the  course  of  this 
year  prepares  the  pupils  for  the  lessons  of  descriptive  geometry. 

Of  the  Plane, — From  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  No  more  than  one 
perpendicular  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  on  to  a  plane ;  to  draw  a 
perpendicular  line  from  a  given  point  to  a  plane  without  the  aid  of  the  T 
square,  Ac. ;  two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane  are  parallel ;  horizontal 
plane;  planes  mutually  parallel,  kc;  of  the  angle  of  two  planes;  trace  a  line 
of  the  greatest  inclination  on  an  inclined  plane,  Aa  • 

OylihdHcdL  Surfaces. — Production  of  cylindrical  surfaces ;  straight,  complete, 
truncated  cylinder;  to  trace  a  straight  and  complete  cylindrical  surface,  the 
length  and  the  radius  of  which  are  given ;  production  of  a  cylindrical  sur- 
face ;  to  draw  a  straight  and  truncated  cylindrical  surface,  of  which  the  radius 
is  known. 

Conic  Surfaces, — Straight  conic  surfaces  may  be  produced  (engendrSe)  by  the 
revolution  of  triangles,  rectangular  bodies,  Ac. ;  to  draw  a  straight  and  com- 
plete conic  surface;  application  to  the  arts.  Developable  surfaces:  left  hand 
Bur&oes ;  examples,  wings  of  a  mill,  the  moldboard  of  a  plough,  winding 
stairs,  kc  Spherical  sur^oes:  production  of  the  spherical  surface;  to  draw  a 
spherical  surface,  the  radius  of  which  is  given. 

J%e  Prism. — Straight,  oblique,  complete,  truncated  prisms  ;  to  draw  a 
straight  and  complete  prism,  an  oblique  prism ;  principal  propositions  as  to 
prisms;  the  cube;  the  pyramid;  regular  polyhedrons;  the  sphere. 

MBOstarements. — ^To  measure  the  lateral  snrfiioe  of  a  prism,  a  cylinder,  a  pyr- 
amid, of  the  trunk  of  a  straight  cone  {tronc  de  cdne  droU),  of  a  truncated  pyr- 
amid, Ac.  To  measure  the  sur&ce  of  a  spherical  concave  {cahUe)^  of  a  zone, 
of  a  sphefe,  Ac.  To  measure  the  volume  of  a  prism,  of  a  cyUnder,  of  a  par- 
allelepidon,  of  a  cube,  Ac.,  of  the  sphere,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  professor  should  have  at  command  a  collection  of  solids,  in  wood  or 
pasteboard,  or  made  of  glass-plates,  pasted  togetlier  at  the  edges,  and  which 
allow  the  angles  to  be  seen,  and  he  should  constantly  make  use  of  thesq  to 
render  comprehensible  his  propositions  as  to  volumes,  truncation,  and  conic 
sections.  In  the  same  way  as  he  realized  the  solid  figures  of  geometry,  and 
exliibited  them  to  the  pupils  before  drawing  them  on  the  board  and  explaining 
their  various  properties;  he  should  exhibit  the  volumes  in  wood,  and  allow 
them  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  all  the  pupUs,  before  drawing  on  the  board 
the  body  of  which  he  is  going  to  treat 

PHT8IG8. 

Cfenerai  properties  of  Uquid  todies^  heait  dynamic  dectrieiiy. — During  this 
year*s  oourse  the  teaching  should  still  remain  simple,  because  it  is  addressed  to 
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children ;  algebraic  formulas  should  be  left  aside,  as  they  can  almost  alwajs  be 
advantageously  replaced  by  numerical  examples;  the  principles  will  therefore 
be  not  so  much  demonstrated  by  theoretical  considerations,  as  ihey  will  be  made 
comprehensible  by  experience. 

Apparatus  for  measurement  Vernier.  Dividing  machine.  Compressibility 
and  elasticity  of  bodies.  Saturation  (trempe).  Balance.  Methods  of  double 
weights.  Exercise  the  pupils  in  exact  weighing.  Properties  of  liquids.  The 
principle  of  Archimedes.  Puscal's  hydraulic  press.  Areometers.  The  barom- 
eter.    The  pneumatic  machine.     Mariotte's  law.    Syphons.     Aerostatsi  Ic. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  should  comprise  heat  and  its  applications. 
Refrigerating  mixtures.  Latent  heat,  heating  of  baths  and  of  rooms.  Hy- 
grometry.    Mists.     Clouds.     Rain.    Snow.     Winds.     Dew. 

The  course  should  conclude  wiih  dynamic  electricity,  the  electric  pile,  mag- 
nets, and  electric  telegniphs.  , 

CHEinSTRT. 

The  Metalloids  and  the  Alkaline  Metals, — The  lessons  of  this  year  should  bear 
upon  the  principles  of  chemistry,  and  the  professor  should  base  all  his  reason- 
ings on  experiments.  He  should  make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  compo- 
sition of  bodies  as  regards  the  nature  of  their  elements,  by  means  of  distinct 
reactions;  he  should  give  the  centesimal  composition  of  essential  bodies  in 
round  numbers,  without  insisting  on  quantitative  analysis,  except  as  regards 
air,  water,  carbonic  acid,  marine  salts,  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  Foroe  other 
equally  common  composites,  which  should  be  titken  as  examples.  This  course 
sliould  commence  with  the  study  of  metalloids  and  their  most  important  ap- 
plications in  manufactures,  Ac.  Next,  metals  in  general  and  the  most  common 
alloys  should  be  examined  ;  lastly,  the  salts  in  general,  and  the  carbonates,  tlie 
sulphates,  and  the  azotates  in  particular,  should  be  the  objects  of  attention. 
The  course  should  terminate  with  the  study  of  the  alkaline  metals,  to  which 
should  be  added  some  details  relating  to  the  calcareous  substances,  limestones, 
mortars,  plasters,  and  ammouiacal  salts. 

NATURAL  BISTORT. 

The  profbssor  should  continue  to  give  an  elementary  and  practical  character 
to  the  lessons. 

In  zoology,  after  having  recapitulated  the  general  characteristics  of  the  ver- 
tebrate animals,  he  should  pass  on  to  the  study  of  birds ;  their  conformation  is 
in  aocortlance  with  their  mode  of  life ;  the  instincts  of  family  and  of  race  are 
manifested  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  in  the  bringing  up  of  their 
yonng,  and  in  their  migrations  in  search  of  milder  climates.  The  history  of 
reptiles  will  fbrnish  the  professor  with  opportunities  for  useful  hints  as  to  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  venomous  and  the  non-vienomous  serpents. 
With  the  history  of  fishes  and  their  mode  of  organization,  should  be  combined 
the  study  of  the  resources  which  they  offer  as  means  of  alimentation.  The 
history  of  insects  should  serve  as  a  bat^is  for  interesting  lessons  on  the  instinct 
of  bees,  or  the  metamorphoses  and  the  products  of  silk-worms.  Then,  after 
having  imparted  some  notions  as  to  molluscs,  the  snail  and  the  oyster;  as  to 
zoophytes;  sponges,  etc.;  and  as  to  infusoria;  the  eels  of  paste  and  of  vin- 
egar; as  to  monads,  Ac,  the  professor  should  recapitulate  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  the  most  important  branches,  classes  and  families. 
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Botany. — ^Vegetable  phjslology,  or  the  life  of  plants,  should  be  the  subject  of 
the  lessons  of  this  year.  Germination,  tlie  part  played  by  the  root,  by  the 
leave?,  by  the  stem ;  the  influence  of  light  on  the  green  and  on  the  other  col- 
bred  parts ;  the  composition  of  the  sap,  and  the  part  wliich  it  plays ;  the  for- 
mation of  the  cells,  the  fibres,  and  the  v&ssels,  of  the  tissues  composed  of  the 
elementary  organs,  of  starch,  sugar,  oils,  and  resinous  juices;  further,  tlie  re- 
lations which  exist  between  the  pUnts  and  the  air,  the  soil  and  the  waters  of 
the  earth,  should  also  be  dwelt  upon,  and  will  afiord  numerous  opportunities 
for  direct  applications,  full  of  interest 

The  lessons  in  geology  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  complete  series 
of  strata,  passing  rapidly  over  those  formations  which  are  of  no  importance 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  or  which  are  not  found  in  any  considerable 
extent  in  France ;  but  the  slate  and  coal  formations  should  be  dwelt  upon,  so 
also  the  brown  freestone  of  the  Vosges,  the  saliferous  rocks,  the  chalk  forma- 
tions of  the  Jura ;  the  tertiary  basins,  and,  above  all,  the  formations  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  locality  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

AOCOUNTS. 

Oourse  PreparcUory  to  Bookkeeping,— The  pupils  are  acquattited  with  the  vo- 
cabulary, and  know  how  to  make  out  the  various  accounts  which  serve  to 
verify  the  first  operations,  the  master  may  therefore  now  turn  his  attention  to 
the  books  usually  kept  in  connection  with  commercial  dealings,  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  them,  and  explain  the  plan  on  which  they  ure  generally  kept 

He  should  first  mention  the  three  obligatory  books,  quoting  tlie  article  of  the 
code  which  prescribes  tlie  use  of  them,  then  the  most  usual  auxiliary  books; 
he  should  explain  the  note  of  discount  and  of  back  exchange,  and  the  account 
of  redraft ;  he  should  accu.stom  the  pupils  to  make  out  such  accounts  them- 
selves by  setting  them  numerous  exerci^ses.  He  should  next  occupy  himself 
with  current  accounts,  bearing  interest,  and  with  the  three  metliods,  viz.,  the 
direct,  the  indirect,  and  the  Hamburgh  method.  Lastly,  he  should  teacli  the 
pupils  how  to  keep  the  day-book,  the  object  and  utility  of  which  he  should  ex- 
plain, giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  arrangement  and  of  the  specification  of 
the  articles. 

The  pupils  can  not  be  too  much  practiced  in  entering  into  the  day-book  the 
items  of  sales,  purchases,  discount,  &c ,  for  these  exercises  will  make  'them 
understand  the  operations,  and  will  directly  prepare  them  for  keeping  the 
journal  with  which  they  will  have  to  occupy  themselves  the  following  yenr. 

This  course  completes  the  preliminary  knowledge  which  the  pupils  require  in 
order  to  be  able  to  understand  bookkeeping,  properly  so  called,  which  will  be 
taught  to  them  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 

CAUORAPUT  AHD  DRAWING. 

End  of  the  lessons:  round  hand,  Italian  hand,  models  of  capitals^  tc,  appli- 
cations of  divers  kinds  of  handwriting. 

Continuation  of  ornamental  and  linear  drawing,  according  to  the  method 
adopted  the  previous  year. 

Ornamental  Drawing, — Copying  figures  and  ornaments.  Commencement  of 
hatching  to  represent  relief.  The  model  from  which  the  drawings  are  to  be 
made  should  always  be  placed  in  the  class-room. 
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Linear  DrawinQ :  principles  of  the  methods  of  projection  for  the  representa- 
tion of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids.  Representation  of  the  relief  of  bodies  by 
means  of  simple  linos  and  washing  in  colors.  Details  of  the  practice  of  wash- 
ing. Elementary  notions  of  architecture,  and  di^itinctive  characteristics  of  the 
principal  orders. 

Before  commencing  each  architectural  drawing,  the  pupil  should  make  a 
sketch  of  the  plan  to  be  executed,. in  a  separate  copybook,  and  should  carefully 
note  down  the  dimension  (le8  cotut).  These  sketches  should  be  done  in  pencil, 
or  in  ink,  without  the  help  of  rulo  or  compass,  and  should  serve  for  construct- 
ing the  plan. 

Some  suitable  plan  should  be  selected  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  umng  the 
ruler,  and  the  use  of  conventional  tints  should  be  explained  to  them. 

OTMNASnCS. 

Marching  and  running,  regulated  by  singing;  exercises  on  the  rope  Udder, 
on  the  oscillating  plank,  on  the  smooth  rope,  on  the  pole,  under  the  horizontal 
ladder,  on  the  parallel  bars,  ftc. ;  jumping  fh>m-  height  of  not  more  than  one 
metre  thirty  centimetres^  exercises  on  the  horse,  on  the  inclined  ladder,  on  the 
horizontal  pole,  on  the  arm-swing,  and  on  the  horizontal  bar. 

81N0INO. 

Continuation  of  the  explanation  of  the  principles. 

Study  of  the  chromatic  scale ;  modified  tones ;  aocidents. 

Second  study  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

On  the  intervals  of  tones ;  study  of  the  tetrachords ;  migor  and  minor  keys ; 
typical  scale  of  do  and  of  la. 

Construction  of  scales  similar  to  this  typical  one,  on  the  first  sound  of  the 
superior  tetrachord,  or  on  the  fourth  tone  of  the  inferior  tetrachord;  position 
of  the  sharpa 

Position  of  the  flats. 

Study  of  the  key  la. 

Binary  and  ternary  groups. 

With  the  lessons  in  theory  should  always  be  combined  practice,  intonation, 
dictation,  and  singing  in  unison  should  terminate  each  lesson. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

•VMBCTt  or  imtTKCCnOR. 

Ethic* IboarweeUj. 

Co«irM  uf  liternry  coia^  o^ituio 3  ** 

Hialory  of  French  liteniture , 1  *' 

Modern  Innf iiafei 4  ** 

Commercial  Geivra|>hT.*— KniDce  eonvidered    in    lU  lelatoni  with 
fiMvign  countries — ^history  of  Frauce,  and  general  bntury  eioce 

1789 3  " 

Principle*  of  civil  ieftiUtion 1  ** 

Hathemntici — principles  of  algebra    deacriptire  geometry 4        *  ** 

Mechanics  (principle) 3  ** 

Ciwnofmphjr 1  ** 

Phytirs  (hent,  aconstics,  light) 9  ** 

Chemirtry  (ineUl*.  notions  of  organic  diemistry) 9  ** 

Natural  hbtury — xoAlogy  ^the  principal  phytioVigical  phenomena) — 

botany — irrOMgy 3  ** 

Accounts — bookkeeping  properly  so  called 1  ** 

Drawing 6  ** 

Gymnastics 1  ** 

Siogiog 1 
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Information  deriyed  fVoro  the  varioos  parts  of  the  empire  shows  that  a  cer« 
tain  number  of  pupils  usually  leave  the  special  /colleges  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  The  same  takes  place  in  Belgium,  and  took  place  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
Eerl^nd  during  the  first  years  after  the  introduction  of  practic.l  or  special 
schools.  But  this  much-to-be-regretted  habit  will  gradually  disappear  in 
France,  as  it  has  disappeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Switzer- 
]^nd,  as  soon  as  this  system  of  construction,  having  been  regularly  organized, 
and  having  become  more  known  and  appreciated,  shall  have  taken  the  place 
which  is  secured  to  it  by  the  services  it  will  render,  and  by  the  guarantees 
which  the  diplomas,  given  to  the  pupils  in  its  name,  will  hold  out  to  parents 
and  to  the  public  in  general. 

The  third  and  fourth  years*  courses  of  the  special  schools  will  not  lack 
pupils.  The  more  advanced  age,  and  the  greater  maturity  of  the  latter,  call 
for  a  greater  breadth  of  instructton.  * 

Btbtcjs.* 

The  third  year  constitutes  as  it  were  the  course  of  rhetoric  of  the  system  of 
special  instruction.  Indeed  the  course  even  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
philosophical  course  in  tlie  lyc^s,  insomuch  as,  although  it  is  not  proposed  to 
teach  methodically  psychology  and  logic  (which  to  be  well  understood  require 
deeper  and  longer  literary  studies),  the  pupils  are  made  practically  acquainted 
with  the  essential  and  necessary  features  of  these  two  sciences ;  they  are 
taught  etltics,  which  are  accessible  to  all  degrees  of  intelligence,  and  for  which 
the  catechism  and  the  religious  instruction  have  prepared  the  way.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  course  of  private  and  social  ethics  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  rational 
conception  of  the  duties  which  we  all  have  to  perform. 

The  apprenticeship  to  these  duties,  which  begins  for  man  with  the  first  dawn 
of  reason,  is  prolonged  during  the  whole  period  of  education,  and  indeed  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  life.  Every  master,  who  has  a  sense  of  his  true  mission,  de- 
votes much  care  to  developing  in  the  mind  of  his  pupils  the  moral  sense,  and 
the  lore  of  goodness.  But  these  notions  of  duty  which  are,  so  to  say.  acquu*ed 
from  day  to  day,  need  to  be  coordinated  and  presented  in  their  entirety,  sup- 
ported  by  the  motives  which  justify  and  confirm  ^them,  which  render  them  im- 
movable, and  make  them  one  of  the  best  guides  of  conscience.  Such  is  the 
object  of  this  new  branch  of  instruction,  which  crowns  and  completes  the  les- 
sons of  the  special  schooL 

Industry  has  been  accused  of  developing  to  excess  the  taste  for  material 
well-being,  and  of  turning  the  thoughts  exclusively  towards  the  acquisition  of 
that  well-being.  Our  pupils  being  constantly  recalled  to  the  sense  of  their 
moral  obligations  towards  themselves,  towards  society,  and  towards  God,  will 
be  preserved  from  this  danger. 

This  course  should  be  less  a  scries  of  philosophical  lessons,  than  a  course  of 
morals  in  action  explained  by  science,  the  professor  endeavoring  to  make  the 
precepts  understood  by  examples,  in  the  beautiful  manner  followed  by  Cicero 
in  his  treatise  "  On  Duty."    Tlie  object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  strengthen 

*  In  tiie  distribation  of  tiiiM  nlliiCted  to  ench'lenon,  one  hour  has  been  mnrked  in  the  pro- 
fimmmoi  at  f iven  to  ethics,  instead  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  whirh  will  be  required,  but  which 
will  be  an  exception  to  ttie  usual  duration  of  each  lesson.  The  administration  of  the  \je€m  an4 
cpllefes  should  howf v^r  take  Cftre  that  the  q^oessar^  time  be  allowed  f^r  this  subject, 
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as  much  as  possible  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  hj  his  lessons,  and  by  his 
example,  self-respect,  filial  piety,  love  of  tiieir  country,  and  obedience  to  its 
laws.  The  university  can  not  forget  that  ethics  can  not  be  taught  like  an  exact 
science,  aud  that  the  lessons  of  the  master,  if  they  are  to  penetrate  tlie  hearts 
of  the  pupils,  must  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  his  o\^n  life. 

The  object  held  in  view  during:  the  course  of  the  third  year,  is  to  develop  the 
headings  in  the  programme  which  treat  of  the  duties  of  man  towards. hunsel( 
towards  liis  fellows,  and  towards  God. 

LITEBARY  COVPOSITIOK. 

The  principles  of  style  and  composition  explained  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  should  be  briefly  recapitulated  while  reading  again  some  of  the 
ihigments  then  read. 

As  regards  the  course  of  this  third  year,  it  should  be  devoted  to  literary  ex- 
ercises, such  as  narratives,  letters,  reports,  drseertations ;  the  narratives  and  the 
reports  in  order  to  teach  the  pupils  to  examine  the  various  circumstances  of  a 
&ct,  to  distinguish  the  succession  of  these,  take  in  the  ensemble^  and  to  coor- 
dinate the  details,  in  order  to  present  the  narrative  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
manner,  and  with  an  appearance  of  verisimilitude;  letters,  because  business 
matters  demand  a  particular  epistolary  style;  dissertations,  that  should  be 
short  and  simple  developments  of  moral  truths,  of  some  grand  phenomena  of 
natural  history,  which  manifest  to  us  the  beauties  of  the  plan  of  creation,  and 
lastly  of  some  event  in  history,  which  may  give  rise  to  serious  reflectiona 
During  tlie  last  months  of  this  year  some  notion  should  be  given  to  the  pupils 
of  the  art  of  arranging  their  ideas  in  proper  order,  and  of  expressing  tliem- 
selves  with  clearness,  simplicity,  and  elegance. 

A  class-book  of  extracts  from  the  best  authors,  to  serve  as  models,  and 
guides  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Each  day  an  extract 
should  be  read  by  one  of  the  pupils,  then,  the  book  being  closed,  the  reader 
should  endeavor  to  reproduce  what  he  has  just  read,  while  his  schoolfellows 
take  notes  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  exposition,  contradicting  it,  or  cor- 
recting it  as  regards  either  form  or  substance. 

This  method  teaches  the  pupils  to  speak,  to  reason  and  to  discuss,  faculties 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  develop  in  young  people,  who  are  at  an  early  age 
to  mix  in  business. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   LITERATURE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  professor  should  give  a  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of  France,  connect- 
ing with  it  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  literature  of  other  conn- 
tries,  he  should  read  extracts  /K>m  Joinville,  Froissart,  and  Commines,  Mon- 
taigne and  Malherbe,  in  order  to  reach  Comeille,  Molicre,  Racine,  la  Fontaine, 
Boileau,  Descartes,  Pascal,  &c.,  whose  works,  together  with  those  of  some  carc- 
fUUy  selected  authors  of  the  present  day,  should  form  the  real  subject  of  his 
lessons. 

He  should  commence  each  lesson  with  a  biographical  notice  intended  to  make 
known  to  the  pupils  the  author  whom  he  is  about  to  dwell  upon,  and  to  enable 
tliem  to  understjind  the  allusions  to  the  events  of  the  autlior's  life  which  are 
constantly  being  made  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  in  conversation.  The 
master  should  then  analyze  the  principal  works  of  the  author,  should  point  oat 
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the  method  of  compoeition  followed  by  him,  the  leading  and  the  accessoiy 
ideas,  the  arguments,  and  the  passion,  if  there  be  question  of  a  speech ;  the 
eharacters  and  the  plot,  if  there  be  question  of  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy;  and 
lastly,  be  should  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  author  has  developed  hla 
subject 

Part  ofthe  time  should  be  employed  by  the  pupils  in  reading  aloud  passages 
from  the  author  whose  writings  have  been  analyzed.  This  readiug,  which  is 
intended  to  make  the  hearers  feel  more  thoroughly  the  beauties  of  the  style 
and  of  the  details,  should  be  interspersed  with  questions  which  should  afford 
an  opportuuity  to  the  professor  of  completing  the  literary  knowledge  of  the 
pupils,  and  of  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  composition  which 
were  not  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year. 

As  an  exercise  that  should  be  repeated  very  frequently,  the  following  is  re- 
commended :  the  professor  having  prepared  a  short  and  easy  subject,  and  a 
very  distinct  summary,  sliould  indicate  the  most  prominent  ideas,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  placed.  He  should  then  desire  one  of  the  pupils  to 
develop  them  aloud ;  his  fellow-pupils,  after  having  listened  to  him,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  contradict  him,  and  the  roaster,  in  his  turn,  should  then  criticize 
the  main  featureg,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  discourse.  It  is  at  first  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  pupils  to  conform  to  tliis  exercise ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  got  a 
little  into  the  habit  of  it,  they  give  themselves  up  to  it  with  much  pleasure,  and 
it  is  very  useful  to  them. 

Their  task  should  be  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of  the  literary  extract  read 
and  commented  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES.* 

Continuation  of  the  course,  according  to  tlie  same  method  followed  during 
the  preceding  years. 

As  taskfl,  short,  simple,  and  easy  themes,  to  be  written  m  the  foreign 
language  which  the  pupils  are  studying. 

BISTORT. 

History  of  France,  and  General  History  since  1789.  In  proportion  to  his  edu- 
cation ougi)t  to  be  the  knowledge  of  each  man  of  the  history  of  bis  country. 
Every  Frenchman  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  to  retain  in  his  memoiy, 
the  great  things  which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  monarchs,  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  down  to  1789, 
and  should  know  what  part  his  fore&thers  took  in  the  transformation  of  the 
ancient  state  of  society,  and  the  establishment  of  Ihe  new.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  pupils  of  the  special  schools,  who  are  to  form  the  most  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  people,  among  tliose  classes  who  devote  themselves  to  ordi- 
nai7  arts  of  life,  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  made  in  modem 
times,  in  order  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  that  disdain  of  the  present^ 
and  from  that  fatal  striving  towards  the  future,  which  prevents  a  man  from 
forming  a  healthy  appreciation  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  from  being 
an  intelligent  and  useful  member  of  society.  The  pupils  should,  therefore^ 
study  contemporary  history  during  this  year's  course,  in  order  tha't  those  among 
them  who  are  unable  to  complete  their  studies  may  leave  the  school  with  some 
knowledge  of  what  has  taken  plaoe  in  France  and  in  Europe.    The  cotuse 
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comprises  the  history  of  FrancGi  and  general  history-  from  1789  to  the  present 
day.  Its  object  is  to  derelop  sincere  patriotism,  generous  love  of  their  coun- 
try, and  of  the  monarch  who  represents  it,  and  an  elevated  and  profound  sen- 
timent of  the  greatness  of  France,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  French  name. 

Til  is  year,  like  the  preceding  one,  the  pupils  should  be  furnished  with  sum- 
maries to  aid  their  memories. 

As  tasks,  should  be  given  themes  on  the  matters  which  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson. 

COmOEBCIAL  OEOORAPHT. 

France  ctmsidered  in  her  relatums  with  other  CourUrie9.-^ln  the  conrses  of  the 
preceding  years  the  pupils  have  studied  France  in  detail ;  they  hare  learnt  to 
know  the  riches  of  her  soil  and  the  products  of  her  manufactures,  as  also  the 
facilities  oQered  for  her  internal  commerce.  These  notions  constitute  the  es* 
sential  part  of  their  instruction  in  special  geography ;  this  is  a  knowledge  in 
which  none  ought  to  be  wanting,  not  even  those  whom  the  necessities  of  life 
oblige  to  leave  college  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  But  there  is  a  further 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  the  importance  of  which  increases  in  proportion  as 
the  relations  between  nations  are  multiplied :  this  is  the  commercial  geography 
of  the  world  in  general.  It  is  indispensable  for  the  merchant^  and  to  persons 
following  industrial  pursuits  it  affords  many  precious  hints.  In  England  the 
manufacturers  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  most  distant 
markets,  as  with  the  state  of  the  London  market ;  their  numerous  relations 
with  foreign  countries  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  and  the 
knowledge  in  its  turn  increases  their  connections. 

In  this  branch  of  instruction  France  must  always  be  the  starting  point  and 
the  centre.  It  is  in  these  relations  with  our  country  that  foreign  countries 
should  more  particularly  be  considered.  Their  manufactures  and  their  internal 
means  of  communication  should  not,  therefore,  be  sludied  in  detail,  but  those 
points  should  be  examined  which  are,  or  which  may  be,  brouglit  into  connec- 
tion with  French  commerce.  The  nature  of  this  commerce  should  be  indicated, 
likewise  the  amount  to  which  it  is  participated  in  by  the  principal  states,  and 
the  mode  of  exchange.  The  raw  products  and  the  most  common  manufactures 
of  these  countries  should  also  be  described. 

The  lcs.sons  should  begin  with  the  countries  In  Europe  in  closest  proximity 
to  our  frontiers,  and  these  should  be  studied  according  to  their  precedence  in  point 
of  importance. 

PRINCIPUSS  OF  CIVIL  LEGISLATION. 

It  would  be  sup^uous  to  prove  that  the  pupils  of  the  special  colleges  re- 
quire to  have  some  idea  of  civil  rights ;  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  point  out  in 
a  few  words  what  matters  the  instruction  in  this  branch  should  touch  upon. 

The  course  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  because  the  rules  of  common 
law,  which  concern  all  citizens,  should  not  be  confounded  with  those  regula- 
tions which  are  restricted  to  certain  classes,  the  laws  to  which  the  non-com- 
mercial classes  are  subjected,  with  those  which  touch  the  commercial  classes 
only. 

The  professor  who  has  to  teach  common  law  {figi^tion  usutHle)  should  not 
forget  that  he  is  addressing  yonng  people  about  to  enter  into  active  life  in  pre- 
sence of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  whom  it  is  of  importance  to  be  in- 
itiated into  the  duties  which  these  laws  Impose,  in  order  that  they  may  the 
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better  be  able  to  exercise  the  rights  which  the  laws  guarabtee  to  them.  The 
formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  different  sitoations  in  which  each  person  may 
find  himself  placed  should,  therefore,  be  dwelt  on  rather  than  theories  and  doc* 
trines.  Above  all,  the  following  questions  shoald  be  answered :  **  What  ought 
to  be  done  under  such  and  such  circumstances  ?  What  formalities  ought  to  be 
observed  ?  What  would  be  the  consequences  of  forgetting  them,  or  of  volun« 
tarily  disregarding  them  ?*'  The  professor  should,  therefore,  indicate  the  acta 
which  persons  may,  or  ought  to  perform  themselves,  and  the  forms  that  should 
be  used  on  different  occasions,  and  he  should  point  out  the  dangers  that  would 
be  incurred  bj  the  non-observance  of  the  prescribed  rules.  The  order  of  the 
subjects  to  be  treated  is  traced  beforehand ;  how  laws  are  made,  how  they  are 
promulgated,  what  respect  is  due  to  them.  A  summary  sketch  should  then  be 
given  of  the  administrative  and  judiciary  organization  of  the  empire.  He 
should  touch  upon  the  civil  rights  of  persons,  of  domicile,  on  marriage,  on  pa- 
ternity an(f  on  filiation,  on  the  state  of  minority,  on  guardianship,  on  interdic* 
tion,  on  the  distinction  of  possessions,  and  on  the  dismemberments  of  property. 
The  articles  fh>m  the  Code  Napoleon  sliould  be  given,  which  are  frequently  ap* 
plied  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  Notions  should  be  imparted  of  obligations, 
inheritance,  donations,  and  wills.  The  contract  of  marriage  and  its  various 
stipulations,  sales,  limitations,  leases,  civil  societies,  loans  on  interest,  public 
funds,  insurances,  standing  security,  imprisonment  for  debt^  hypothecation,  pre- 
scription— all  these  should  be  explained.  The  course  should  terminate  with 
some  lessons  on  civil  procedure,  the  stamp  duties,  and  the  registration  tax,  the 
penal  law,  and  the  institution  of  the  jury. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elementa  of  Algebra, — ^The  professor  should  commence  this  course  with  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  rules  of  interest,  of  discount,  of  society,  and  opposite  the 
final  result  obtained  and  expressed  in  figures  lie  should  in  each  case  place  the 
letters  representing  the  same  result  The  pupils  thus  become  insensibly  &mil- 
iarized  with  the  use  of  algebra,  and  without  its  being  necessaiy,  so  to  say,  to 
explain  to  them  that  this  science  is  but  an  abstract  means  of  generalization. 
Continuing  this  system,  the  professor  should  make  them  execute  sums  of  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  with  letters,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  use  of 
these,  but  without  entering  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  ordinary  definitions; 
not  until  ader  a  certain  number  of  exercises,  and  when  the  pupils  are  already 
fiuniliarized  with  the  new  symbols,  should  he  explain  by  degrees  what  is  under- 
stood by  formulas,  terms,  monomea  polynomials,  exponents,  and  co-efficients ; 
multiplication,  regular  polynomials  {pdynomea  ordonnes\  division,  fitictions, 
pioportions,  inequalities,  equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  one  and  several  un- 
known quantities. 

As  tasks,  should  be  given  numerous  exercises  in  algebraical  calculation,  and 
problems  of  easy  solution. 

The  first  notions  on  the  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown 
quantity,  should  be  the  limit  of  the  instruction  in  this  course. 

Deacriptive  Geometry. — Many  pupils  find  it  difficult  to  represent  to  them- 
selves the  geometric  figures  in*  space,  to  read  in  space,  as  it  is  called;  never- 
theless, to  read  in^space  is  an  indispensable  faculty  for  artisans  and  other  per- 
sons following  industrial  pursuits,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  develop  it 
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in  the  pupils  of  the  special  schools.  The  teachers  of  descriptive  geometry 
shoold,  tlierefore,  make  use  of  the  planes  with  turaing  joints,  and  the  sterna 
furnished  with  points  which  are  used  in  the  Ckmservaioirt  des  Arts  et  Metiers^ 
in  order  to  represent  straight  lines  and  pUnes,  and  to  render  palpable  their 
various  respective  positions.  The  pupils  being  provided  with  similar  apparatus, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  should  themselves  realize  the  figures  proposed ;  when 
all  the  pupils  have  finished  their  constructions,  the  professor  sliould  exhibit  his 
fh>m  every  point  of  view,  in  order  to  accustom  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  to  the 
difierent  aspects  under  which  it  may  appear ;  finally,  suppressing  lines  and 
planes,  be  should  draw  on  the  board  the  material  figure  which  he  has  just  con- 
structed, aller  having  assured  himself  that  all  the  pupils  have  read  correctly  in 
space,  and  have  understood  the  relations  of  the  lines  and  the  planes.  The  in* 
struction  given  in  this  way  is  slower,  but  it  keeps  alive  the  attention  of  the 
young  people.  The  method  is,  besides,  indispensable  for  many  of  tliem ;  the 
success  of  tlie  pupils  in  the  study  of  projections,  perspective,  and  co^nography, 
and  as  regards  the  works  which  they  will  one  day  have  to  undertake,  depends 
entirely  on  their  perfect  understanding  of  this  first  part  of  the  course,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  alphabet  of  a  more  complex  kind  of  reading. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  tiie  data  of  a  practical  geometrical  question  are  essen- 
tially numerical,  thus  a  point  is  giyen  by  tlie  distances  of  the  two  planes  of 
projection,  measured  and  expressed  in  metres  and  centimetres,  a  straight  line  by 
two  of  its  numbered  points,  and  frequently  by  a  point  and  the  angles  which  the 
straight  line  makes  with  the  planes  of  projection,  &c.  The  pupils  should, 
therefore,  be  early  exercised  in  constructing  on  some  given  scale  the  data  of  the 
question  proposed,  the  amplifications,  the  reductions,  the  changes  of  scale^ 
ought  to  be  rendered  familiar  to  them  by  numerous  exam  plea  Every  problem 
in  the  theory  has  its  correspondent  in  numerical  data,  and  all  the  plans  are  ex- 
ecuted on  a  given  scale.  Furthermore,  as  the  instruction  is  addressed  to  young 
people,  who  as  yet  are  little  accustomed  to  abstract  considerations,  their  eyes 
oug^t  to  be  constantly  appealed  to  in  aid  of  their  understanding ;  the  professor 
should,  therefore,  propose  numerous  examples  in  support  of  the  principles  pro- 
pounded, and  tlie  objects  in  relief  should  be  placed  before  the  pupils.  The 
representation  of  bodies  should  be  mucli  dwelt  upon ;  the  proposed  exercises 
are  in  the  first  place  useful  in  themselves,  because  they  give  to  the  pupils  their 
fir^t  notions  of  frame-work  (cJiarpente)  but  the  exercises  are  more  especially 
beneficial  by  giving  the  pupils  the  habit  of  reading  the  language  of  projections^ 
and  of  figuring  to  themselves  objects  in  space.  Lastly,  every  opportunity 
should  be  seized  for  representing  simple  applications  to  stone-cutting  and  the 
determination  of  shadows. 

Bepresentation  of  a  point  and  a  straight  line  to  trace  the  projection  of^a 
cube,  a  prism,  a  pyramid,  some  simple  joinings  of  timber  work,  such  as  joining 
with  mortise  and  tenons,  Ac,  projections  of  a  pair  of  principals,  representation 
of  a  plane,  straight  lines  (droites)^  and  perpendicular  planes,  method  of  rabbot- 
ting  {r<ibattemerU8\  angle  of  two  straights,  angles  of  two  planes,  rotatory  move- 
ment round  a  vertical  axe,  applications,  intersection  of  a  sphere  and  a  plane, 
curve  of  contact  of  a  sphere  with  a  circumscribed  cylinder,  &c 

VECHANICS. 

The  science  of  mecbaoics  is  the  one  of  which  it  is  most  important  to  difiuse 
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the  tnio  priociplefl  and  the  fixed  data  through  the  middle  clashes,  the  children 
of  which  will  fill  the  special  schools.  Ttiis  scieDce,  indeed,  governs  the  whole 
indostiy  of  man,  as  even  the  'slightest  labor  necessitates  an  expenditure  of 
force.  It  substitutes  for  his  skill  and  his  intelligence  the  physical  strength  of 
animals,  or  tlie  powers  of  nature,  wltich  afford  unity  of  labor  at  a  lower  price. 
It  gives  exact  rules  which  enable  those  who  know  them  to  avoid  unnecessary 
expenditure,  either  by  modifying  the  motors  according  to  necessity  or  by  turn- 
ing a  given  force  to  the  best  possible  advantage  by  means  of  well-contrived 
transformations  of  movement.  Lastly,  it  emancipates  the  mind  from  injurious 
prejudices  and  illusions,  for  which  it  substitutes  firm  and  fertile  principles, 
wbici)  may  be  of  daily  use ;  it  prevents  mere  fumbling  In  the  dark,  mistakes, 
miscalculations,  losses  of  time,  and  money.  To  endeavor  to  popularize  the 
fundamental  truths  of  mechanics  is,  therefore,  to  labor  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  France.  In  consequence,  special  instruction  includes  the  mechanical  propo- 
sitions wliicli  are  necessary  to  furnish  such  notions  of  elementary  meclianics, 
which  every  one  requires  to  know  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  and  which 
will  enable  the  scholars  to  understand,  and  to  take  an  interest  in,  the  progress 
made  in  the  science  of  machinery. 

After  having  given  some  preliminary  ideas  of  motion  and  forces,  Qf  centres 
of  gravity,  and  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  heavy  bodies,  the  professor  should 
treat  of  the  various  kinds  of  movement.  Afterwards  he  should  dwell  upon  the 
industrial  measure  of  mechanical  work,  and  of  its  transmission  in  machines  in 
motion,  and  on  this  occasion  he  should  carefully  demonstrate  that  what  is  gained 
in  force  is  lost  in  the  distance  traveled  over.  These  principles  having  been  ex- 
pounded, the  professor  should  next  enumerate  and  describe  successively  the 
principal  organs  suitable  for  transmitting  and  transforming  motion  in  machines; 
he  should  touch  upon  the  reai8tiinces  with  which  the  action  of  forces  meet,  and 
should  conclude  with  a  special  study  of  steam-enginea,  as  an  application  of  the 
mechanical  Uws  which  he  has  demonf^trated. 

Taken  altogether,  these,  the  simplest  and  most  indispensable  notions,  will  form  a 
fund  of  ordinary  knowledge  which  will  suffice  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
pupils  of  the  special  schools,  but  which  will,  nevertheless^  be  completed  during 
the  coarse  of  the  following  year. 

COSMOGBAPHT. 

*  No  one  in  the  present  day  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  stars,  the  return  of  the  seasons,  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  *the  periodical  reappearance  of  oomets,  the  manifestation  of 
eclipses,  and  the  movements  of  the  tides.  In  1852  the  Imperial  Council  pre- 
scribed for  all  the  schools  connected  with  the  University  a  course  of  cosmog- 
raphy, that  is  to  say,  of  purely  descriptive  astronomy.  A  motive  of  a  different 
kind  justifies  the  place  accorded  to  the  elements  of  this  sdenoe  in  the  new 
program me&  Man  does  not  live  alone  the  life  of  the  body,  he  requires  also 
the  life  of  thought,  therefore  in  every  system  of  edncation  there  should  be  an 
admixture  of  a  literary  and  moral  element,  as  a  corrective  to  those  studies 
which  exclusively  concern  material  lifa  The  very  nature  of  special  instruction, 
which  rests  essentially  on  scientific  considerations,  demands  that  to  the  lin- 
gaistical  and  historical  studies  there  should  be  added  that  of  a  science  the  most 
calculated  to  elevate  the  soul,  and  to  expand  the  mind.    First  impressions  are 
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the  most  lasting,  aud  if  we  open  up  to  the  cliild  the  simplest  pages  of  the  stn- 
pendous  book  in  which  man  alone,  of  all  the  beings  known  to  him,  has  the 
happiness  of  reading,  the  youth  will  find  later  in  life,  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
his  heart,  the  remembrance  of  the  lessons  which  he  has  received.  Astronomy 
is  the  model  of  the  sciences  of  observation,  it  teaches  us  better  than  any  other 
to  correct  the  illusions  of  the  senses,  by  manifesting  the  truth  when  deceptive 
appearances  have  seemed  strangely  to  give  the  lie  to  science.  But  the  study 
of  astronomy  will  not  have  this  eifect  unless  the  professor  bear  constantly  in 
mind  the  age  of  his  young  auditors,  and  the  object  which  they  pursue  in  life, 
and  unless  he  bring  down  the  truths  of  astronomy  to  the  level  of  tiieir  under- 
standings and  of  their  knowledge. 

The  most  striking  astronomical  phenomenon  is  the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  of  the  moon,  Ac.,  in  general  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  heavens, 
which  'leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  of  its 
rotation  on  itself;  and  this  should  be  the  starting  point  of  the  instruction  given. 

The  professor  should  avail  himself  of  every  occasion  to  show  in  the  sublime 
harmony  of  the  heavens,  a  striking  manifestation  of  the  Almighty  Being  whose 
word  has  created,  and  whose  Providence  upholds  the  infinite  marbles  sown 
throughout  the  universe. 

PHYSICS. 

Acoustics  and  Light — After  a  rapid  recapitulation  of  heat  and  electrodynam- 
ics, should  follow  lessons  on  acoustics.  The  generation,  the  propagation,  and 
the  numerical  relations  of  sounds  form  the  mathematical  part  of  this  science, 
which  the  theories  of  Sauveur,  Chladni,  and  Savart  have  rendered  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  most  interesting.  But  the  professor  should  keep  in  mind  that 
algebraic  formulas  should  be  eschewed,  and  that  the  lessons  in  the  physical 
sciences  should  be  purely  experimental  From  this  point  of  view  he  should 
treat  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  sound,  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  passes  through  gases,  liquids,  and  solid  bodies.  The  reflection  of 
sound  will  furnish  an  occasion  of  speaking  of  acoustic  chambers,  and  of  the 
qualities  which  ought  to  prevail  in  a  room  destined  for  public  meetings,  oon- 
certs,  Ac.  Some  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  the  vibrations  of  chords,  to  mu- 
sical intervals,  to  harmonious  sounds,  and  to  the  principal  accords  which  are 
formed  by  the  notes  of  the  gamut  Finally,*  he  should  touch  upon  some  of  the 
details  connected  with  the  principal  stringed  instruments,  such  as  the  violin, 
the  harp,  Ac. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  light,  its  nndulatory  motion  acts  upon  the 
organ  of  sight,  in  like  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  the  air  act  upon  the  organ 
of  hearing.  The  teacher  should  therefore  pass  insensibly  fh>m  the  study  of 
acoustics  to  that  of  light,  which  will  terminate  in  a  worthy  manner  the  course 
of  physics.  Propagation,  reflection,  and  refraction  of  light;  luminous  spec- 
trum, rays  of  the  spectrum ;  phosphorescence ;  plane,  concave,  and  convex 
mirrors,  lenses,  the  eye,  vision,  telescopes,  spectacles. 

During  this  second  part  of  the  course,  as  during  the  first,  the  explanations  of 
the  professor  should  always  be  either  preceded  or  followed  by  experiments. 

CUEMISTRT. 

Afeials, — Organic  Chemistry. — ^Iron.  zinc,  tin;  oxides  which  they  generate; 
characteristics  of  their  salt«;  copper,  lead,  mercury,  their  oxides,  and  the  char- 
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•cterlstics  of  their  salts ;  platina,  silver^  gold,  Ac  Most  common  alloys  • 
daguerreotype;  photography;  sUicam  and  silicates;  clays,  pottery,  and  gla«s^ 

Notions  of  organic  chemistry.  Clmracteriatics  of  the  organic  acids  iu  most 
common  use ;  oxalic,  acetic,  lactic,  tartaric,  and  tannic  acid ;  summary  study  of 
woods ;  their  deterioratioo  and  their  preservation ;  starch,  fermentation,  alcohol, 
oils,  textile  iabrics,  and  their  coloration;  preservation  of  animal  ^bstances,  &c. 

The  professor  will  be  obliged  during  the  last  year's  course  of  general  chem- 
istry, to  make  a  selection  from  among  substances  which  are  far  too  numerous 
to  allow  of  his  touching  upon  them  all.  He  should  therefore  direct  his  in- 
struction with  a  view  to  a  course  of  applied  chemistry,  and  he  should  choose  in 
preference  as  subjects  of  his  lessons  such  as  correspond  to  the  industry  of  the 
locality  which  he  inhabits.  He  should,  before  commencing  his  lessons,  consult 
the  manufacturers,  who  are  members  of  the  Oanaeil  de  Fer/ecUonnement,  in  order 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  local  wants,  and  should  compose  his 
programme  aocordmg  to  the  data  communicated. 

KATI7RAL  HISTORT. 

ZoShgy. — At  the  commencement  of  the  course,  the  most  curious  types  were 
examined  individually;  afterwards  the  common  characteristics,. or  the  differ- 
ences between  two,  three,  or  more  of  tliese  were  pointed  out,  and  the  idea  of 
classifications,  and  the  feeling  of  the  utility  of  these  was  thus  gradually 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils;  the  field  of  observation  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  the  judgment  formed  and  strengthened  by  constant  practice  in 
making  comparisons.  The  professor  may  now,  therefore,  begin  the  study  of 
the  principal  physiological  phenomena,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  natural  history  of  animals ;  the  relations  which  exist 
between  living  beings  and  the  atmosphere;  the  organs  of  respiration;  the 
physiological  uses  of  the  blood;  the  heart  and  its  functions;  food,  aud  the 
process  of  digestion ;  absorption  and  secretion ;  the  organs  of  motion,  sensi- 
bility, &a  The  course  should  conclude  with  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
differences  which  separate  the  diverse  classes  of  animals  from  each  other. 

Botany. — Classification  of  plants.  Natural  methods.  Linnaeus'  system. 
Study  of  common  plants.  The  principal  natural  groups  which  comprise, 
either  plants  generally  cultivated  in  Europe,  or  species,  the  products  of  which 
being  brought  hither  by  commerce,  and  which  play  an  important  part  in  in- 
'dustry,  should  be  passed  in  review.  The  origin  of  these  plants  should  be  indi- 
cated, the  methods  of  culture  suitable  to  them  should  be  made  known,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put  sliould  be  dwelt  upon.  The  physiological  con- 
ditions which  limit  the  geographical  SBones,  which  determine  the  methods  of 
culture,  and  which  infiuence  the  uses  of  the  plants  under  consideration,  should 
likewise  be  pomted  out  The  course  of  this  year  sliould  be  devoted  to  the 
dycotyledons  exclusively. 

In  geology  the  existing  volcanoes,  their  products,  and  their  mode  of  action, 
the  phenomena  which  environ  them,  the  solfataras,  should  be  examined ;  ther- 
mal springs  and  artesian  wells  show  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  soil, 
and  lead  to  the  idea  of  the  central  heat  of  the  globe,  of  which  volcanoes  are 
the  most  powerful  manifestation.  Extinct  volcanoes  in  Auvergne.  Products 
of  volcanoes,  lava^  basalt,  trachytes,  &c.  Porphyric  masse&  Crystalline  rocks^ 
which  differ  most  from  the  rock  formations  of  the  present  epoch.    Hints  rela* 
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tive  to  the  principal  beds  of  metals,  to  metallic  veins,  to  the  mode  of  their 
formatioD,  and  to  the  determination  of  their  age. 

ACCOUNTS. 

Bookkeeping.— ThQ  pupils  having  by  this  time  lenmt  the  vocabulary,  and 
knowing  how  to  distinguish  active  values  from  passive  values,  how  to  keep  the 
auxiliary  books,  and  how  to  make  out  the  various  accounts  which  serve  to 
prove  the  operations,  the  professor  should  now  commence  bookkeeping. 

He  should  establish  the  difference  which  exists  between  bookkeeping  and 
commercial  accounts  (la  compUibUit^  strictly  so  called,  the  study  of  winch  is 
reserved  for  the  fourth  year's  course,  and  he  sliould  begin  with  stating  the 
method  of  double  entry,  sliowing  that  single  entry  and  tlie  mixed  method  are 
insufficient  and  incomplete  systems,  wliich  afford  no  means  of  control. 

Principles  of  bookkeeping: — Three  categories  of  accounts.  Definition  of 
the  journal,  and  manner  of  analyzing  the  items.  ExpUinaUon  of  the  ledger; 
utility  of  its  index  (repertoire) ;  posting  from  the  journal  to  the  ledger;  the  in- 
ventory ;  balance  of  verification ;  inventory  of  accounts ;  problems  of  book- 
keeping, &c..  &c. 

The  programme  of  this  branch  of  instruction  should  be  so  made  out,  that 
every  pupil  who  possesses  the  practical  knowledge  imparted  during  the  three 
preceding  years,  should  after  this  course  be  a  good  bookkeeper,  so  that  if  cir- 
cumstances should  oblige  him  to  interrupt,  or  to  cease  entirely,  his  studies,  he 
should  be  capable  of  making  himself  useful  in  business  in  this  way,  and  of 
making  an  honorable  livelihood  by  it. 

DBAWIKO. 

Figures  from  the  round,  and  from  nature.  Animals  and  flowers  from  the 
round.     Drawing  from  memory.     Plants  copied  from  nature. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  exercised  in  making  free-hand  sketches  fVxmi 
various  objects,  such  as  physical  instruments,  geometrical  models  in  relief,  or 
very  simple  machines.  The  sketches,  whidi  should  be  numbered,  should  serve 
as  basis  of  an  exact  representation  of  the  objects,  according  to  some  fixe4 
scale.  The  pupils  are  in  this  way  rendered  capable  of  designing  tools,  Ac 
The  diagrams  (epures)  of  descriptive  geometry  should  likewise  be  executed, 
first  with  free-hand,  in  a  memorandum  book,  and  afterwards  verified  and  drawn 
exactly  on  drawing-  paper. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  made  to  draw  some  designs  in  connection  with 
elementary  mechanics,  according  to  the  lessons  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
and  in  order  to  render  the  demonstration  of  the  transformation  of  movements 
more  evident,  models  of  elements  of  machines,  of  the  same  size  as  the  draw- 
ings, should  be  placed  in  the  class-room. 

GTMNASTICa 

The  same  exercise  as  recommended  the  preceding  year  should  be  continued 
without  any  augmentation  of  duration  ;  the  leaps  from  heights  should  also  be 
continued,  wi'hout  any  increase  in  the  height;  continue  the  exercises  with 
dumb-bells,  .on  the  hori2K)htal  ladder,  on  the  oscillating  plank,  on  the  rope- 
ladder,  on  the  smooth  rope,  on  the  inclined  ladder,  Ac.  Commencement  of 
vaulting  on  to  a  stuffed  horse,  taking  leap  from  behind.  &c. 
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8INGIK0. 

Principles  (conUnuatum), — Modulation ;  what  is  understood  hj  modulating ; 
origin  of  the  accidentals  determined  by  modulations;  passing,  or  durable  modu- 
lations; how  to  distinguish  between  tltem;  importanoe  of  this  distinction  as 
regards  solfiiing;  of  the  seven -kinds  of  voices;  of  the  kejs  assigned  to  them; 
of  tlie  quality  (timbre)  of  the  voice;  the  enharmonic  system;  numerous  ex- 
amples borrowed  from  the  great  masters ;  movement ;  time ;  analysis  of  mel- 
ody;  what  is  meant  by  a  musical  phrase;  by  a  period;  simple  and  ornate 
aelody;  traBspositwn. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

•VWKCTS  or  IMiPTRCCTIOIf. 

Etliiei^iMiWe  OMralhj) I  wwkly  boon. 

Exareiaet  in  literary  eonipwHiun,  sailed  to  speciaJ  ioctructioo S  ** 

Modern  Lancinfat 4  ^ 

Elementary  bMlunr  of  IndiMlriel  in  rent  ion*.... 1  ^ 

Eecepitulntion  or  |{enenil  hietiirv  and  internel  history  of  France 

from  tlie  aceeMton  of  l/nois  XlV.  to  the  prewnt  day 1  " 

Commercial  and  industrial  leirisiafciun , , 1    '       ** 

Rural,  industrial,  and  eumniercial  economy 1  ** 

Mathemaiici^    ConeliiaiiHi  of  nifebra,  oonHonn  Ibrmulaa  d^trtfono- 

nietry,  ose  of  tables,  logarithms,  common  curves,  complement  of 

desertpttve  geometry 5  ** 

Mechanics  (recapitulation  and  oonclosioo ;  applicationa  to.  the  local 

industry) '. S  * 

Physics  (lecopitulatioa  and  dovefepaMnt   of  the  nuat  tmpurtanfe 

pointo) S  « 

Chemistry  apfdied  to  the  tndostrT  of  the  loealhy 3  .  <* 

Matnrml  history  applied  to  agriettltnra,  to  iiidostry,  and  to  hyfienios.  8  ** 

Acrotint*.    Exchange,  finances,  and  the  amr  dm  campUt 1  ** 

Drawing tf  •* 

Gymnastics 1  ** 

BiigHig 1  •• 

Id  all U  •• 

BTHIC8. 

ISMie  Morality. — Conclusion  of  the  course;  statement  of  the  duties  of  man 
Jbo  his  fellows,  and  of  nations  to  one  another. 

LITBBATURK. 

Estereises  in  Literary  Oompontion,  suitable  to  ihe  Special  Schools — Apfdica- 
tlon  of  the  literary  knowledge  already  acquired,  and  more  especially  to  sub- 
jects concerning  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry. 

The  lessons  constituting  this  course  sliould  be  mixed,  some  being  purely 
literary,  others  being  connected  with  technical  matters.  The  subject  of  these 
latter  may  be  the  gathering  or  the  extracting  of  certain  raw  materials  of 
foreign  growth ;  the  history  of  certain  groups  of  industrial  cities,  pocb  as  Lyons, 
Geneva,  tf  ulhoose,  Rouen,  Alais,  Ac ;  that  of  certain  agricultural  regions,  such 
as  Normandy,  Beance,  Burgimdy,  Herault,  the  environs  of  Avignon,  of  Grasse; 
finally,  the  part  played  by  the  most  important  commercial  ports,  such  as  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  Nantes,  Havre,  Ac.  The  professor  will  find  among  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  the  Chambers,  as  well  as  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Co<m- 
cils,  a  great  number  of  passages  which,  together,  form  a  whole^  and  which  may 
be  made  available  for  this  oourse. 

XODERK  LANOUAOEa 

Gonvereatbns  between  master  and  piqiils  on  subjects  relating  to  oomniercs^ 
6 
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to  industry,  to  the  arts  and  scienceSi  and  to  history,  with  strict  prohibition 
against  using  the  mother  tongue. 

HISTOBT. 

Elemeniary  History  of  iMlwtnal  InventUma. — These  lessom  will  be  of  essen- 
tial use  to  the  pupils  of  the  special  system,  for  they  will  constitute  the  history 
of  the  eflbrts  through  means  of  which  labor,  assisted  by  intelligence,  has  se- 
cured the  triumph  of  man  over  matter. 

The  professor  should  examine  the  g^reat  industrial  enterprises,  the  creation  or 
development  of  which  have  marked  new  eras  in  the  life  of  mankind.  He 
should  show  man  successively  turning  to  his  advantage  his  own  powers  and  those 
of  the  animals; -those  of  wind  and  water;  of  fire,  light,  and  electricity.  He 
should  point  out  that  the  first  steps  forward  in  civilization,  from  4he  material 
point  of  view,  were  owing  to  the  discovery  of  com,  to  th&  invention  of  the 
plow,  and  of  the  potter's  ari:,  and  to  the  extraction  of  metals  from  the  ear^ ; 
that  is  to  say,  this  progress  was  baaed  on  discoveries  and  inventions  connected 
with  natural  liistory,  with  mechanics,  and  with  chemistry.  He  should  pursue 
the  application  of  this  thought  up  to  the  present  times,  and  he  should  show 
that  this  due  having  once  been  found,  man  has  continued  to  avail  himself  of 
it,  and  that  to  it  he  still  owes  his  most  brilliant  novelties.  In  speaking  of  each 
invention,  the  professor  should  exhibit  the  raw  material  employed ;  he  should 
succinctly  analyze  the  operations  to  which  industry  subjects  it,  and  he  should 
point  out  the  idea  whidi  forms  the  connecting  bond  between  the  operations, 
and  which  they,  so  to  say,  embody.  In  this  history  of  the  inventions  connected 
with  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  should  be  placed,  according  to  rank 
and  date,  the  biog^raphies  of  the  scholars,  the  inventors,  or  the  manufacturers, 
whose  genius,  and  whose  activity  have  realized  them ;  and  when  the  professor 
has  to  mention  noble  characters,  suidi  as  BerthoUet  de  Fresnel,  d' Ampere,  or 
men  who  have  slowly  educated  themselves  by  their  enormous  efibrts  of  perse- 
verance, such  as  Bernard  Palissy,  Vanquelin,  Jacquard,  Philippe  de  Girard ; 
models  of  assiduity  and  industry,  of  firmness  and  of  devotion,  he  should  throw 
a  strong  light  on  their  actions,  in  order  to  show  how  much  each  one  of  us  has 
in  his  power  to  do  to  confer  honor  on  his  own  name,  and  to  serve  his  country. 
This  history  of  industrial  inventions  will  thus  be  at  the  same  Ume  a  course  of 
practical  ethics,  and  also  the  course  most  oondudve  to  fertile  thought,  for  ex- 
amples are  always  the  best  lessons. 

But  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  back  in  this  wi^  to  the  creative  idea  of  an  in- 
dustry, tlie  professor  must  unite  to  great  practical  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  arts,  an  exquisite  sentiment  of  the  sdentific  elements  on  which 
they  rest,  and  he  must  know  how  to  discern  in  every  invention  the  idea  wbidi 
is,  as  it  were^  its  veiy  soul,  and  the  means  of  execution,  which  are  the  mate- 
'  rial  part  of  it  This  course  can  not,  therefore^  at  present  be  given,  except  in  a 
few  establishments,  where  there  will  be  the  possibility  of  intrusting  it  to  a 
thoroughly  competent  master. 

JUcapUuUUion  of  Gtmeral  Mistary  and  Internal  Mdory  of  France  from  the 
Accession  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  day. — Nothing  can  be  learnt  in  one  leeson 
only,  and  the  mind  can  not  enter  into  full  possession  of  a  science,  except  on 
condition  of  constantly  coming  back  to  ft  History,  a  knowledge  of  which 
ought  to  form  an  essential  part  of  all  eduoatiou,  can  not  engrave  itself  in  the 
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memory  of  the  pupils,  unless  the  narratives  be  repested  twice,  and  even  three 
times,  but  fW)m  different  points  of  view.  The  nature  of  the  development  of 
the  young  mind  renders  this  recapitulation  npcessary;  the  mind  and  judgment 
of  a  child,  like  his  body,  undergo  slow,  but  continuous  and  profound  transfor- 
mations. If  he  interrupts  a  study  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again  after 
some  months,  he  finds  himseli)  at  tlie  end  of  this  time,  furnished  with  new 
fiiculties,  which  allow  .him  to  penetrate  further  into  the  questions  previously 
looked  inta 

Besides,  during  the  first  tliree  years,  the  pupil  of  the  special  college,  has 
seen  in  history  the  outside  of  things  only,  the  external  life  of  France  and  of 
modem  times.  In  the  fourth  year  be  attains  to  really  uaefiil  knowledge.  He 
comes  back,  once  more,  to  the  history  of  hia  country  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, in  which  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  have  been  most  largely 
developed,  and  he  should  now  hear  less  of  battles,  and  more  of  the  institutions 
that  guarantee  the  prosperity  of  France.  After  an  introductory  reference  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  Sully,  who  brought  back  order  into  the  finances,  labor  into  the 
fields  and  the  workshops,  and  established  security  everywhere)  the  professor 
should  draw, a  sketch  of  the  administration  of  Colbert;  should  mention  the 
great  commercial  companies,  and  should  show  how  Dutch  commerce  grew  up 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  From  this  subject  he  should  pass  on  to  some 
details  relative  to  the  banks  of  London  and  Amsterdam,  the  establishments  of 
the  English  in  India,  the  assignats,  and  the  grand  llvre,  the  continental  block- 
ade, the  commercial  reforms  of  Huskisson,  European  emigration  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  new  colonial  policy,  Ac.,  Ac.  This  recapitulation  should 
proceed,  side  by  side,  with  course  on  public  morals,  on  the  history  of  French 
literature,  the  history  of  industrial  inventions,  and  of  general  geography;  an 
ensemble  of  studies  which  will  greatly  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and 
will  keep  alive  in  their  hearts  the  love  of  their  country. 

•    .  OOMMERCIAL  AKD  INDUSTRIAL  LEGISLATION. 

Merchants  and  tradesmen,  manufiicturers  and  workmen,  have,  as  such,  legal 
rights  and  duties ;  they  are  subject  to  laws  which  secure  to  them  certain 
guarantees,  or  to  impose  upon  them  certain  obligations,  and  with  which  these 
classes  should  be  well  acquainted. 

The  professor  should  make  the  pupils  thoroughly  underatand  the  distinction 
between  the  various  operations  of  oommerce,  the  conditions  and  the  capacities 
required  for  being  a  merchant^  the  branches  of  manufiicture  which  come  within 
the  rules  of  legislation,  and  those  which  can  not  be  established  without  special 
authorization. 

He  should  point  oiit  the  part  played  by  the  difi'erent  intermediaries  in  com- 
merce ;  commission  merchants,  fiictors^  brokers^  stock-bn^eis,  kc ;  he  should 
define  the  institutions  which  favor  the  development  of  business;  chambere  of 
commerce,  exchange  buildings,  marts,  fiurs,  market-places. 

The  merchant,  reduced  to  his  own  resources  alone,  could  not  carry  great  en* 
terprises;  association  of  persons  and  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  enables  men 
to  give  an  almost  illimitable  development  to  commercial  operations.  The  pro- 
fessor should,  therefore,  make  known  the  local  conditions  which  regulate  the 
various  partnerships,  joint-stock  and  other  companies^  without  which  the  con- 
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Btniction  and  working  of  railways,  of  docks,  of  transatlantic  mail-steamers^ 
Ac,  would  still  be  mere  projects. 

The  principle  articles  of  the  kws  relctive  to  banking  operations,  to  commer- 
dal  assets,  protests,  bill  of  exehange,  biUs  to  order,  and  cheques,  should  also  be 
cited. 

Tho  professor  should  impart  some  summary  notioVis  as  to  laihires  and  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcies ;  he  should  explain,  more  or  less  in  detail,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  locality,  the  general  laws  of  our  maritime  commerce;  he  should 
mention  the  system  of  customs,  of  eQtrep6ts,  of  patents,  of  apprenticeship, 
aad  the  authority  conferred  on  tlie  conseils  tie  prucPhommesi 

Finally,  the  professor  should  explain  the  rules  of  competency  of  the  raercan* 
tile  tribunals,  and  the  forms  with  the  aid  of  which  the  trader  may,  in  caso  of 
oontentioD,  obtain  the  recognition  of  his  rights. 

RITRAL,   INDUSTRIAL,   AKD  OOMlfBROIAL  BCOKOMT. 

After  haying  explained  the  object  of  political  economy,  the  professor  should 
give  an  idea  of  the  general  laws  by  means  of  which  man  makes  nature  con- 
tribute to  Jiis  wants.  He  should  treat  of  production  in  general,  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  tlie  necessary  consequence  of  the  division  of  labor,  of  oon- 
somption,  of  revenue,  of  public  cotitributions.  ARer  the  statement  of  general 
principles  should  follow  the  question  of  agricultural  enterprise,  ablocations^ 
and  outlets ;  of  industrial  enterprises  and  industrial  property,  of  associations^ 
of  capital,  and  the  part  it  plays;  m'aciiinery,  and  the  causes  of  variations  in  the 
rate  of  interest;  tariffs,  and  routes  of  communication ;  currency  and  savings^ 
credit,  banking,  insurance,  &c 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  nece&<^ry  laws  on  which  commerce 
.  is  founded,  the  pupil  receives  the  germs  of  that  feeling  of  confidence,  of  Uioee 
rational  convictions  which  contribute  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  well-in- 
formed members  of  tlie  industrial  classes  during  moments  of  political  or  com- 
mercial crisis,  and  which  serve  to  guide  and  to  regulate  their  conduct. 

This  course  constitutes  in  a  manner  the  phUosophy  of  the  industrial  profes- 
sions, and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  special  in- 
struction. 

UATDBlfATICa 

Oonctwion  of  Algebra. — Repetition  of  equations  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
gree with  one  unknown  quantity ;  problems  of  the  second  degree ;  maxima 
and  minima;  progressions;  logarithms;  use  of  tables;  application  to  ques- 
tions of  compound  interest,  to  savings*  banks,  to  deferred  animities,  kc. ;  calcu- 
lation of  the  savings  which  a  father  must  capitalize  in  order  to  redeem  a  debt, 
to  accumulate  a  dowry,  or  to  leave  a  certain  sum  to  his  children  at  his  death, 
Ac ;  numerous  exercises  on  analogous  questions. 

NuUona  o/RtxHUnear  THgonomeiry. — Establishment  of  the  fundamental  for- 
mula ;  use  of  tables ;  rules  ibr  calculation ;  resolution  of  triangles  in  the  most 
simple  cases;,  exercisea 

Eight  or  ten  lemons  only  should  be  devoted  to  these  first  elements  of  trigo* 
nometry,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  useful  for  the  execution  of  many 'practical 
works. 

Common  C^Eirve9.— Construction  of  an  eclipse  by  points,  and  by  a  continuous 
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moTement;  tracing  of  a  tangent  and  a  normal;  properties  of  elliptic  mirrors ; 
industrial  applications  of  the  ellipse  and  the  ellipsoid :  identical  propositions  on 
the  hyperbole  and  the  parabola;  reflectors;  movement  of  projectiles ;  suspen* 
fiion  bridges;  leveling  (raecoreUanent}  of  roads  and  canals.  Ac.;  elliptical  para* 
boloid;  light-houdes ;  ear-trumpets,  Ac. ;  oval;  spiral;  screw;  helix,  Ac. 

Jkscripiive  Geometry.  —  Continuaiwn  and  Conclusion.  —  All  the  diagrams 
{ipwres)  should,  as  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  be  drawn  on  a 
fixed  scale;  each  theoretic  question  should  be  presented  with  numerical  data, 
and  should  thus  be  transformed  into  an  application,  properly  so  called. 

Surfaces  in  general ;  generation  of  suHhcea  by  a  line  which  changes  situation 
and  form  according  to  certain  laws;  conic  surfaces;  cylindrical  surfaces;  sur- 
ikces  of  revolution ;  construction  of  tangential  planes ;  to  determine  the  shad- 
ows  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution,  of  a  cone  {ironc  de  eone)\  intersection  of  two 
surfaces :  application  to  the  intersection  of  two  cylinders  of  revolution  of  the 
same  radius,  and  the  axes  of  which  meet ;  intersection  of  a  cylinder  and  of  a 
cone;  ruled  surfaces.  Notions  as  to  numbered  plans;  relation  between  this 
method  and  that  of  projections.  Drawing  plane ;  determination  of  horizontal 
sections.  Outlines  of  perspective;  to  construct  the  perspective  of  different  ob- 
jects, such  as  a  cross,  a  door  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Many  practical  exercises,  connected  with  all  the  parts  of  the  course,  should 
be  gone  through.  The  diagrams  of  descriptive  geometry  and  the  plans  of 
buildings  should  be  revised,  valued,  and  signed  by  the  professor. 

MEOHAXTCS. 

Conttnuaiion  and  Conclttsion. — ^Tlie  lessons  should  begin  with  a  succinct  re- 
capitulation  of  tlie  laws  of  the  various  kinds  of  motion,  the  action  of 
the  forces,  and  the  transmission  of  motion  in  machines.  Next,  the  motive 
powers  commonly  used  in  industry  sliould  be  examined,  viz.,  animals,  water, 
steam,  and  wind.  Lastly,  after  a  short  description  of  some  special  motors,  the 
pupils  sliouId  end  with  the  study  of  the  principal  machines  in  use  in  the  lo- 
cality. 

The  professor  should  take  care  always  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by 
some  experimental  demonstrations,  and  by  the  explanation  of  the  meohanioai 
iacts  which  they  may  have  liad  opportunities 'of  observing. 

He  should  also  place  before  them  small  models  of  machines,  for  the  colored 
engravings  do  not  suffice  to  show  the  play  and  the  functions  of  the  various  or- 
gans which  they  represent 

Tliese  models  sliould,  besides,  be  used  in  the  drawing-lessons  of  this  year's 
course.  Free-hand  sketclies  (numbered)  of  them  should  first  be  made,  there- 
after an  exact  representation  with  aid  of  rale  and  compass,  the  effects  of  ]ight 
and  shade  being  washed  in. 

The  programme  of  this  course,  like  that  of  technical  chemistry,  should  vary 
according  to  the  special  industry  of  each  locality;  thus  the  pupils  should  study, 
as  the  caae  may  be,  machines  employed  in  metallurgy,  or  those  used  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  or  for  navigation,  or  in  agriculture,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  professor  should,  therefore,  consult  the. principal  manufacturers,  Ac.,  of 
the  place  before  drawing  up  his  programme,  and  should  afterwards  present  it 
to  the  Oonseil  de  Per/ectionnement  for  examination  and  approval.  It  should 
subsequently  be  published  by  the  rector  in  the  journals  of  the  department 
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PDTSICS. 

BecapitukUion  and  Compiement, — Some  parts  of  this  science  present  consid- 
erable difficulties;  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  go  over  the  same  ground  several 
times.  The  professor  should  repeat,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  and  deyelop 
certain  theories,  such  as  those  of  heati  of  light,  and  of  optical  instruments, 
l>esides  certain  points  which  may  not  have  been  thoroughly  understood.  But 
the  lessons  should  retain  their  elementary  and  purely  experimental  character. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  applications  should  be  made,  if  deairable,  to  the 
requirements  of  the  local  industry,  by  taking  determinate  examples,  and  sub- 
mitting to  numerical  calculation  the  elements  of  some  industrial  undertaking 
of  the  kind  most  common  in  the  locality. 

Lastly,  recent  discoveries  of  utility  or  interest  should  be  descanted  upon. 

CHEMI8TRT. 

Ihchnical  Chemisti-y  appUed  to  ihe  industry  of  (he  locality. — ^The  instnlction 
given  during  .this  year  should  be  practical,  industrial,  and  appropriate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  locality.  At  Caen  and  Chartres,  for  instance,  agriculture 
and  manures  should  be  the  subjects  of  study ;  at  Creil,  Sarrequemines,  Tou- 
louse, Limoges,  Ac ,  porcelain  and  pottery ;  at  Cahors,  Dijohn,  Bordeaux,  Cog- 
nac, Montpellier,  Ac.,  the  making  of  wine,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits;  at 
Rouen,  Mul house,  Lyons,  Saint-Etienne,  Yienne,  Lodeve,  &c.,  the  processes  of 
dyeing;  at  Amiens,  Valenciennes,  and  Lille,  the  fabrication  of  sugar ;  at  Alais, 
Creusot,  Langres,  and  Nancy,  metallurgy. 

The  programme  of  the  course  in  each  of  the  special  schools  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  professor,  submitted  to  the  Conseil  de  Perfectionnement,  and  pub- 
'llshed  by  the  rector,  as  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  course  of  mechanics. 

Part  of  the  Thursday  morning  and  Sunday  afternoons  are  devoted  to  manip- 
ulations^ and  to  visits  to  the  principal  industrial  establishments  in  the  environs. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  APPLIED  TO  AORICULTURR,  INDUSTRY.  AND  HYOIENICa 

Zoology. — ^The  professor  should  treat  of  animals  as  the  producers  of  alimen- 
tary substances ;  consequently  of  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  sheep, 
kc ;  next  he  should  consider  the  animals  as  producers  of  motive  power,  Ac. 
The  structure  and  growth  of  the  hair  will  furnish  him  with  opportunities  for 
speaking  of  furs  and  wools,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  nations  of  the  far  north, 
of  the  influence  of  climate'  and  seasons  on  the  fur  of  animals ;  he  should  des- 
cant upon  the  homy  substances,  tlie  mode  of  tbeir  formation,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  piit ;  hoofs,  horns,  tortoise-shell,  whalebone.  He  should  tenhi* 
nate  with  the  history  of  insects,  usefbl  or  hurtful  to  agriculture ;  on  the  one 
hand  the  ichneumons,  and  the  other  parasites;  cantharides,  cochineal,  silk- 
worms, bees,  Jba ;  on  the  other  hand  wasps,  grasshoppers,  weevils,  caterpillars^ 
and  the  insects  which  attack  the  vines  and  the  olive  trees. 

The  course  of  botany  should  continue  this  year  with  respect  to  the  monoco- 
tyledons and  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  which  was  done  with 
respect  to  the  dicotyledons  dupng  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  Cereals, 
the  vegetation  of  the  prairies,  the  sugar>cane,  palm-trees,  and  their  various  and 
important  products,  should  be  studied  during  the  first  lessons.  The  acotyle- 
dous  furnish  an  opportunity  of  narrating  to  the  pupils  many  interesting  details 
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rogardiDg  lichens  and  their  alimentary  and  ooloring  propertieSi  respebting  sea* 
weeds  and  their  usee  in  agricultorei  concerning  edible  and  poisonous  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  rush,  and  other  diseases  of  vegetables  caused  by  parasiiical  fungi. 

The  professor  should  continue  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  collect  as  great  a 
number  of  pknts  as  possible,  and  should  assist  them  in  analysing  the  principal 
organs,  and  determining  the  iamilies,  the  genera  and  the  species  to  which  the 
plants  belong.  Some  of  the  regukr  walks  should  be  exclianged  for  herboriza- 
tionsi  which  should  not  be  directed  so  much  towards  gathering  a  great  number 
of  different  species,  or  exploring  a  great  extent  of  country,  as  towards  studying 
minutely  a  limited  portion  of  the  country,  and  determining  with  care  tlie  plants 
which  compose  the  local  flora,  or  which  are  cultivated  there. 

The  course  of  geology  should  be  completed  by  some  notions  of  meteorology, 
which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  system  of  special  instruction.  The  sea  and 
the  composition  of  its  waters,  the  atmospliere  and  its  perturbations;  the  study 
of  the  winds,  and  of  the  clouds,  of  climates,  and  their  influence  on  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  various  plants :  orange  trees,  oUve  trees,  vines, 
cereals,  fruit  trees,  forest  trees,  Ac,  Ac 

The  science  of  hygienics  is  a  complex  one,  which  demands  a  knowledge  of 
several  other  sciences,  vis.,  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  pbysiolo^ry.  The  pupils 
of  the  special  schools  should  not  therefore  go  through  a  complete  course  of 
hygienics,  but  should  merely  be  taught  the  principal  results  to  wliich  the  study 
of  this  science  has  led.  The  part  played  by  alimentation ;  the  influence  of  age, 
of  rest,  of  labor  on  the  organism ;  the  exigencies  of  a  wholesome  alimentary 
r^men ;  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks ;  suspended  animation ; 
assistance  to  be  given  to  persons  suffering  fW)m  asphyxia ;  tlie  ventilation  of 
dwelling-houses  and  of  stables;  the  dangers  of  unhealthy  dwellings;  statistics 
showing  the  gradual  inerease  in  the  average  duration  of  life  in  France,  which 
has  taken  place  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  general  well  being. 

COMMERCIAL  ACCOUNT& 

The  course  of  the  first  three,  years  is  calculated  to  form  bookkeepers;  the 
object  of  the  fourth  course  is  tlie  study  of  accounting  (oompiabtliU)  properly 
80  called.  The  instruction  herein  should  enable  the  young  men  to  establish 
systems  of  account  for  all  kinds  of  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings;  it 
teaches  them  to  open  books,  to  draw  up  inventories,  and  to  understand  later 
how  the  operations  of  merchants,  commission  agents,  bankers,  Ac ,  are  com- 
bined; summary  explanation  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  banker;  calcu- 
lations of  commission ;  examples  of  fictitious  operations,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  the  accounts  between  a  merchant  and  hid  agent  are  establislied 
and  regulated;  tnakmg  up  of  merchants*  and  bankers'  balances;  organization 
of  the  documents,  and  of  the  auxiliary  books  of  bankers,  shipowners,  Ac,  Ac 
Lastly,  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  accounts^  comprising  tlie  opera- 
tions of  bankers,  of  sliipowners  belonging  to  various  countries,  who  fit  out 
vessels,  send  them  on  voyages,  engage  in  commercial  transactions  with  each 
other,  and  draw  up  their  inventories.  Finally,  some  notions  of  our  financial 
system,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Cour  dea  Compies  (Court  of  Accounts). 

DRAWINO. 

Free-hand  drawing  of  trees^  ornaments^  flowers^  animals^  and  plants  from 
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nature;  manj  exercisee  from  raemoiyi  some  original  oompoeitioiiBy  and  a  oer- 
tain  Dumber  of  druwingB  from  casts;  some  of  these  drawings  may  be  done  in 
outline  with  the  pen^  and  shaded  with  a  brush. 

During  tlie  lessons  in  geometrical  drawing,  the  pupils  who  hare  already 
learnt  to  make  plans  of  separate  pieces  of  machinery  should  draw  from  sketches 
previously  made  by  themselves,  entire  machines  on  a  given  scale. 

They  should  also  copy  drawings  suited  to  the  industry  of  the  locality,  such 
as  designs  for  silk  textures  at  St.  Etienne,  for  laces  at  Puy,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Pupils  who  show  a  decided  talent  for  sculpture,  may  also  do  a  little  model* 
ing  in  clay  ftom  bam-reUevi  in  plaster. 

All  the  models  should  be  selected  by  the  ChnfeU^de  PerftdkmMment 

QTMKASnOS. 

Running  and  marching,  with  accompaniment  of  sin^ng,  and  other  exercises^ 
as  in  tlie  preceding  courses. 

BBSOTSQ. 

Continuation  oT  the  sol-fa  exercises^  of  musical  dictations,  singing  in  unison, 
and  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts. 

Elementary  notions  of  harmony ;  principal  consonant  and  dissonant  accords ; 
their  fundamental  position ;  their  reversal ;  their  connection ;  shorthand  anno- 
tation of  harmonies,  numbered  bass. 

Cadences:  perfect,  imperfect,  broken,  Ac;  suspension;  use  of  pedals. 

Accompaniment  to  singing. 

Studies  of  sacred  music;  differences  between  the  modes  of  music  and  the 
modes  of  church  music;  notions  of  plain  song;  musical  plain  song;  execution 
of  some  pieces  of  Palestrina,  Handel,  Aa 

Abridged  liistory  of  music ;  sesthetical  ideas  resulting  fh>ro  the  analysis  of  a 
few  worlcs  of  modem  dimensions  selected  from  the  Italian,  French,  and  Germun 
schools. 

DUBATION  OF  THE  LESSONS  AND  KXXBCISBS. 

Tlie  pupils  who  enter  the  preparatory  course,  are,  on  an  average,  twelve 
years  of  age ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  tliat  the  school  day  should  be  divided 
among  short  and  varied  exercises,  tliat  the  young  minds  may  not  be  fatigued, 
and  that  their  atteation  be  kept  ever  alive.  Each  lesson  in  class,  as  also  tlie 
subsequent  preparatiiMi  for  lessons  (ekides)  ought  not  to  last  longer  than  one 
hour ;  the  taska  niren  flibould  not  be  longer  than  that  they  may  be  completed 
in  this  time. 

In  all  the  schools  «f  central  Europe  it  is  admitted  that  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren can  not  be  kept  up  for  two  consecutive  hours,  and  that  if  professors  have 
to  speak  during  such  a  period  of  time,  they  can  not  do  so  without  considerable 
fatigue.  Even  in  France  in  some  large  private  establishments  and  in  tlie  lycSe 
of  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  practice  of  shorter  lessons  in  dass  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  experience  has,  therefore,  already  been  gained. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  duration  of  a  lesson,  the  pupil  will  derive  but  little 
benefit  from  it  if  it  be  not  immediately  followed  by  a  time  of  study  during  which 
he  may  repeat  to  himself  and  reflect  upon  the  subject  treated  by  the  professor, 
make  the  manipulations  indicated  in  the  class,  write  an  appropriate  theme,  or 
prepare  the  exercises,  or  interrogatories  which  have  refbreoce  to  the  lessoxL 
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It  ifl^  therefore,  to  be  deeired  that  each  lesBon  in  cbusa  shoald  have  for  its  com- 
plement one  hour's  solitarj  study  at  least. 

Some  persous  desire,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  lesson  in  class  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  study  as  in  England,  where  the  master  ohoosee  a  good  work  as  a  text- 
book, of  which  the  pupils  study  certain  fragments  at  a  time,  without  any  other 
aid  tlian  their  own  powers  and  will.  The  professor  questions  tliem  closely  on 
this  fragment,  assures  himself  that  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  ideas  of  the  part 
of  the  book  which  he  has  studied  by  himself)  explains  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages, and  adds  some  observations  to  complete  or  to  correct  the  work  of  the 
pUpit 

This  systtem  also  produces  excellent  results,  it  is  already  adopted  in  France 
with  respect  to  the  reading  of  literary  works,  but  in  the  special  colleges  the 
two  methods  should  be  combined.  The  pupils  who  constitute  the  preparatory 
class  know  little  or  nothing,  their  memory  alone  has  been  called  into  play,  and 
their  reflective  powers  have  remained  almost  completely  inactive ;  they  there- 
fore, require  many  lessons,  but  short  ones,  frequently  repeated ;  and  the  instruc- 
tion m  class  should  be  followed  by  a  time  of  study,  during  which  they  should 
endeavor  to  commit  to  memory  the  notions  which  have  been  imparted.  Later, 
when  their  minds  are  Aimished  with  the  ideas  acquired,  and  judgment  comea 
to  the  aid  of  memory,  this  solitary  study  will  become  more  fertile  in  result^ 
and  it  will  then  be  good  to  make  the  pupils  get  up^  before  the  class  lesson,  the 
subject  which  the  professor  proposes  to  treat 

In  establishments  where  the  pupils  were  all  residents  (internes)  this  regular 
succession  of  class  and  study  might  be  introduced  without  difficulty,  because 
in  these  cases  the  occupations  of  the  whole  day,  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  might 
be  regulated  by  the  heads  of  the  establishments ;  but  the  special  schools  will 
be  mostly -com  posed  of  day  scholars  (extemes),  the  whole  of  the  instruction 
must,  therefore,  be  comprised  between  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning  and  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  the  day  scholars  may  have  the 
advantage  of  all  the  lessons  and  exercises. 

This  consideration  predudee  the  laying  down  of  any  absolute  rule  for  the 
employment  of  time  in  the  sohools.  It  is  merely  established  as  a  principle  that 
each  lesson  in  class,  during  the  first  years  at  least,  shonld  not  exceed  one  hour, 
excepting  the  lessons  in  oompoeitioD,  which  may  be  prolonged;  tliat  the  pupils 
should  be  allowed,  after  two  hours  oC  work,  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  sliould  be  employed  in  gymnastic  exercises,  without 
prejudice  to  the  longer  periods  of  recreation  which  follow  the  meals,  and  finally, 
that,  except  during  the  last  year,  all  evening  work  should  be  interdicted. 
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'  M.  Duruy,  the  author  of  the  system  or  Secondary  Special  Schools  (al- 
though the  main  features  had  heen  recommended  hy  a  commission  insti- 
tuted by  his  predecessor  in  1862),  supported  the  unanimous  action  of 
the  corps  legUlatif  in  Its  behalf,  by  all  the  measures  within  reach  of  his 
department 

A  Superior  Council  of  Improvement  composed  of  members  eminent 
in  their  respective  vocations,  was  instituted  to  advise  the  central 
ministry.  This  Council  informs  the  administration  upon  the  parts  of 
the  general  programme  which  require  to  be  extended  or  contracted. 
The  local  councils  correspond  with  the  Superior  Council  at  Paris, 
which  shares  with  the  minister  the  direction  of  the  new  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  pupils  appear  before  a  jury  to  undergo 
an  examination,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  successful,  they  receive  a  dip- 
loma. This  jury  is  composed  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  min- 
ister. The  pupils  of  the  private  institutions  are  admitted  to  the  exami- 
nations,  like  those  of  the  state  schools,  and  can  obtain  the  same  diploma. 

A  special  diploma  has  been  instituted  for  persons  who  may  desire  to 
open  schools  of  special  instruction.  This  diploma  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  written  and  oral  examinations,  which  include 
all  the  principal  subjects  of  the  course. 

It  was  of  special  importance  to  find  capable,  learned,  and  experienced 
masters,  to  give  the  new  instruction  in  the  lyceuros  and  communal  col- 
leges. The  government  provided  for  this  in  three  ways:  (1,)  by  creating 
the  Xonnal  School  of  Cluny ;  (2,)  by  instituting  a  new  <igregation;  (3,) 
by  insuring  the  present  and  future  position  of  the  professors. 

The  Normal  School  of  Cluny  has  prov^  its  claims  to  recognition  among 
the  state  institutions  of  established  utility  and  scientific  character.  Ic  is 
located  in  the  old  Benedictine  abbey  of  that  name,  where  are  still  ex- 
isting grand  memorials  of  piety,  science,  and  toil,  left  by  that  learned 
and*teaching  order.  The  rich  country  that  surrounds  it  exhibits  in  its 
varied  scenery,  all  kinds  of  culture,  prairies,  vines,  and  woods.  It  is 
near  the  great  industrial  centers,  Creuzot  and  Lyons,  and  not  far  from 
£tienne  and  its  mines.  The  government  judged  that  it  could  not  find  in 
the  country  a  place  more  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-masters 
destined  to  develop  industrial  schools.  Its  corps  of  instruction  consists 
of  a  director,  a  sub-director,  a  chaplain,  a  steward,  seven  professors, 
three  preparateurs^  and  a  chief  gardener.  In  respect  to  funds,  it  is  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  lyceums;  it  has  its  own  treasury,  into  which 
flow  all  the  receipts,  and  which  pays  all  expenses.  Its  graduates  have 
proved,  after  brilliant  examinations,  their  title  to  the  new  agregation 
established  for  them.  Those  not  em  ployed,  and  who  are  not  responsible  for 
their  inactivity,  receive  400  francs';  the  titulary  professors  have  a  fixed 
salary  of  2,000  francs  at  Paris  and  Versailles;  1,200,  1,500,  and  1,800 
francs  in  the  departments.  They  share,  also,  in  the  casual  emolument 
The  division  professors  and  the  charges  de  cours^  do  not  have  this  last 
advantage ;  but  their  fixed  salary  is  2,400  francs  at  Paris  and  Versailles, 
and  1,600  and  1,800  fi*ancs  in  the  other  lyceums. 
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Sebastian  Joseph  de  Carvalho  b  Msllo,  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
the  great  statesman  and  educator  of  Portugal,  was.born  in  1693,  in 
the  reign  of  John  V.,  who  laid  out  225,000/.  on  a  chapel,  measuring 
17  feet  by  12  feet,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Roque,  and  left  his  country 
at  his  death  burdened  with  a  debt  of  three  millions  sterling,  **  with 
a  nominal  navy  and  a  nominal  army,  dismantled  and  abandoned 
fortresses,  nominal  lines  of  defense,  nominal  regiments  of  observa- 
tion, and  apparently  on  the  brink  of  ruin."  Long  before  Pombal 
came  into  power  he  appears  to  have  contemplated  this  state  of 
things  with  something  of  the  resolute  spirit  of  Chancellor  Erskine, 
who,  while  yet  a  young  lawyer,  being  checked  in  censure  of  some 
legal  abuse  by  the  remark,  "  It  was  the  law  before  you  were  bom,** 
replied,  "  It  is  because  I  was  not  born  that  it  is  law,  and.  I  will  alter 
it  before  I  Vlie."  Accordingly,  when  at  length  the  Portuguese 
reformer  had  power  commensurate  with  his  will,  he  nnflinchingly 
devoted  his  eneigies  to  the  uprooting  of  ancient  prejudices  and  the 
establishment  of  bene6cial  changes. 

Pombal  entered  the  University  of  Coirabra  in  l7lY,  but  quitted 
it  in  disgust  at  its  *'  routine  of  unprofitable  studies,*'  and  entered 
the  army  as  a  private,  according  to  the  custom  of  Portugal.  Pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  corporal  he  relinquished  this  nominal  profes- 
sion of  arms,  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory, politics,  and  legislation.  While  occupied  with  these  more 
congenial  pursuits  he  was  presented  by  an  uncle  to  Cardinal  Motta, 
at  that  time  high  in  favor  with  John  V.  The  Cardinal's  shrewd 
perception  at  once  fixed  on  Pombal  as  one  whose  talents  might  be 
turned  to  account,  and  he  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  King. 
Dom  John,  however,  beyond  appointing  him  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  and  expressing  an  anxiety  that  he  should 
undertake  the  biographies  of  certain  Portuguese  monarchs,  does 
not  appear  for  some  time  to  have  further  noticed  him. 

Having  married  in  the  interval  Donna  Theresa  de  Noronha,  a 

widow,  and  niece  of  the  Count  dos  Arcos,  Pombal  seems  to  have 
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seriously  desired  some  active  iemployment  io  the  State ;  bat  he  con- 
tinued unemployed  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,  when  by 
Cardina]  Motta's  recommendation  he  was  sent  to*  London  as  Minis- 
ter. There  he  studied  hard,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  history,  constitution,  and  legislation  of  Great  Britain, 
but  remiuned  ignorant  of  the  English  language ;  an  odd  fact^  which 
tlie  Conde  da  Garnota  excuses  by  the  remark  that  French  was  the 
language  chiefly  spoken  at  the  eourt  of  George  II.,  and  that  most 
of  the  best  works  .then  in  vogue  on  polilics  or  legislation  were  by 
"French  writers.  In  the  course  of  his  reading  these  authors,  Sully 
became  the  model  example  of  a  Minister  in  the  eyes  of  Pombal. 

In  1745  he  represented  his  government  at  Vienna,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  Countess  Daun  for  his  second  wife.  In  1750  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Dom  Jo- 
seph, who,  for  27  years,  sustained  his  measures  of  political,  religious, 
and  educational  reform.  In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  he  succeed- 
ed in  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  prohibiting 
its  private  tortures  and  public  executions,  which  had  for  so  long  a 
period  disgraced  the  country.  So  early  in  his  ministry  as  1751  a 
decree  regulating  its  practices  was  promulgated.  By  this  decree  it 
was  enacted  that  no  atUo-da-fi  was  henceforward  to  be  celebrated 
and  no  sentences  were  to  be  executed  without  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  government,  which  reserved  for  itself  as  a  court  of 
appeal  the  province  of  inquiry  and  examination,  and  of  confirming 
or  reversing  the  sentence. 

In  1761  (Sept  19),  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  all 
slaves  arriving  in  Porti^l  and  touching  her  soil  were  declared  to 
be  ipso  facto  free  men ;  that  other  law  of  mercy  which  forbade  at 
home  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  who  were  bona  fde  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  creditors;  and  many  other  edicts,  all 
emanating  from  the  same  spirit. 

When  the  city  of  Lisbon  was  well-nigh  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake on  the  morning  of  All  Saints'  Day,  in  1755,  and  the  confla- 
gration which  followed  the  falling  of  the  roofs  of  the  numerous 
churches  on  the  millions  of  tapers  which  were  burning  in  honor  of 
the  festival,  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  rose  to  the  greatness  and 
ttigency  of  the  occasion.  '*  What  is  to  be  done,"  said  the  King, 
who  happened  to  be  at  a  country  residence  on  that  fatal  day,  *^  to 
meet  this  infliction  of  Divine  justice  ?'*  '*  Bury  the  dead,  and  feed 
the  living,'*  said  his  intrepid  Minister  Pombal — and  at  once  entered 
his  carriage  and  drove  to  Lisbon,  to  share  the  danger  and  alleviate 
the  calamities  of  the  earthquake  and  fire ;  and  for  several  days  his 
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carriage  was  his  head-qaarters^  where  he  issned  over  200  regula- 
tions, which  Dot  only  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  bat  permanent 
improvement  oat  of  these  terrible  disasters.  In  an  incredible  short 
space  of  time  two  hundred  decrees  were  promulgated  respecting 
the  maintenance  of  <Mrder,  the  lodging  of  the  people,  the  distriba- 
tion  of  provisions,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  these  namerons 
decrees  Pombal  entere<f  into  the  minatest  details ;  and,  such  was 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  conceived  and  promulgated,  that 
many  were  written  in  pencil  on  his  kness,  and  without  being  copied, 
were  hastily  forwarded  to  their  various  destinations.  The  wonnded 
were  removed  and  their  wounds  dressed  ;  the  houseless  were  collect- 
ed and  lodged  in  temporary  huts;  provisions  were  brought  from 
all  quarters  and  distributed  to  the  poor;  monopolies  of  all  kinds 
'  were  forbidden ;  troops  were  drawn  from  the  provinces  to  preserve 
order ;  idlers  were  forced  to  work ;  the  dispersed  nuns  were  reas- 
sembled ;  the  roins  removed ;  the  dead  buried,  and  public  worship 
restored. 

Before  the  earthquake  not  a  ungle  regular  street  above  the  length 
of  100  yards  existed.  Now  they  were  rebnilt  handsome,  solid, 
-  level,  and  well  paved.  A  public  garden  was  for  the  first  time  laid 
oat.  -  Sewers  were  constructed  in  the  new  streets.  Rules  for 
enforcing  general  cleanliness  were  likewise  made.  Much  was  done 
not  only  in  the  useful  but  the  decorative  line,  and  Lisbon  rose  from 
ruin  in  renewed  beanty ;  but  many  of  Pombars  plans  were  destined 
never  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  one  most  regretted  by  the  Portu- 
guese— namely,  the  magnificent  promenade  which  he  designed  to 
form  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  Tagns,  fW>ro  Santa  Appallonia  to 
Bclem,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  was  never  even  commenced. 

Pumbal  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  agriculture 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  prosperity,  without  exactly 
copying  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  an  ancient  king  (Dom  Alfonso 
lY.),  who  enacted  that  the  husbandman  who  neglected  his  lands 
should,  for  die  first  offense,  forfeit  bis  flocks,  and  if  .he  persisted  in 
careless  or  unskillful  cultivation,  should  be  hong.  Stringent  and 
compulsory  edicts  now  rescued  great  tracts  of  soil  from  obstinate 
cultivation  of  the  poorest  sort  of  vines,  and  devoted  them  to  core 
and  timber,  while  the  importation  Of  mnlberry  trees  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  plants  and  upwards  in  successive  years  quadrupled  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  goods,  and  turned  the  attention  of  landholders  to  a 
Jiew  branch  of  industry. 

It  was  through  Pombars  judicioos  policy  that  the  vine  in  the 
Upper  Douro,  and  of  which  the  ^genuine  old  port'^  is  made,  was 
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rescued  from  a  rainoos  method  of  culture,  and  the  vine  from  proc- 
esses of  doterioration,  and  its  sale  from  the  grasp  of  a  monopoly, 
until  the  production  rose  to  the  highest  demand  in  the  foreign 
markets.  His  efforts,  although  crowned  with  success,  involved  the 
government  in  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  the  district,  and 
well-nigh  caused  a  rupture  with  England,  whose  merchants  had  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  wines  of  this  grape — a  portion  of  the  vintage 
being  now  brought  into  open  market. 

From  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  agriculture,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  transition  was  natural  in 
this  clear-tiighted  minister.  His  own  son  he  sent  to  Rome,  and 
afterwards  to  Vienna  and  Venice,  to  enjoy  advantages  he  could  not 
get  at  home;  and  at  the  same  time,  Pom  bat  set  agencies  at  work  to 
relieve  others  from  the  necessities  of  sending  their  sons  abroad  for 
similar  advantages.  He  determined  that  no  Portuguese  youth 
should  have  the  excuse  of  want  of  opportunity,  for  not  knowing 
how  to  write  a  decent  letter  in  his  vernacular,  or  be  compelled  to 
g%  to  Venice  and  Genoa  to  obtain  a  commercial  education.  A 
School  of  Commerce  was  opened  in  Lisbon  for  those  who  wished 
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to  become  clerks  and  enter  the  public  offices ;  and  a  College  (Royal- 
Collegio  dos  Nobres)  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  seminary  were  entirely 
framed  by  Pombal — so  universal  was  his  genius  and  so  capable  was 
he  of  perceiving  and  remedying  every  kind  of  evil  that  afflicted  and 
depressed  his  country.  As  the  old  custom  of  conversing  in  Latin 
was  still  observed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  good  Latinity,  he 
directed  that  the  students  should  for  the  future  converse  either  in 
Portuguese,  French,  Italian,  or  English,  and  never  in  Latin,  as,  he 
Temarks,  the  familiar  use  of  this  dead  language  tends  more  para  o8 
ensinar  a  barbari*ar  than  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  it.  With 
respect  to  modem  languages,  it  was  directed  that  all  lessons,  so  far 
as  that  was  practicable,  should  be  given  viva  voce^  without  over- 
whelming the  pupils  with  a  multitude  of  useless  rules;  since  living 
languages  are  more  readily  acquired  by  conversation  and  reading, 
than  by  elaborate  grammars  and  abstruse  philological  works.  "  How 
far  we  are  from  following  such  valuable  precepts,"  say  the  Conde  da 
Camota,  '^  parents  must  have  *ofien  felt,  for  it  too  freqnently  hap- 
pens that,  after  their  children  have  been  ostensibly  learnirig  French 
for  several  years  at  an  English  school,  they  have  come  home  as 
unable  to  converse  in  it  as  if  they  had  never  opened  a  French  gram- 
mar. And  from  what  does  this  arise,  but  from  the  inefficient  sys- 
tem of  teaching  pursued  at  most  places  of  instruction?** 
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The  discipline  of  the  University  at  Coimbra  was  al$o  entirely 
remodeled.  Two  months  only  were  allowed  for  vacation,  instead 
of  the  long  periods  hitherto  wasted  ander  that  name.  Regular  at- 
tendance at  lectures  and  lessons  was  strictly  insisted  upon,  unless 
illness  or  any  other  sufficient  cause  was  pleaded.  Fines  were  inflict- 
ed for  the  first  and  second  absence,  and  confinement  for  the  third. 
By  these  ordinances  all  idlers  wQre  compelled  to  take  their  names 
off  the  books,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  students  fell  from 
several  thousands  to  600  or  700. 

In  like  manner,  with  a  view  to  real  progress,  Porabal  regulated 
the  management  of  the  Botanic  'Garden,  ordering  the  curators  to 
reduce  the  number  of  plants  to  those  necessary  .for  botanic  studies, 
in  order  that  the  students  might  not  be  ignorant  of  this  branch  of 
medicine,  as  it  is  practiced  with  tittle  expense  in  other  Universities, 
and  to  remember  that  the  garden  was  raised  **  for  the  study  of 
boys,  not  the  ostentation  of  princes," 

In  the  same  year  the  Royal  Press  was  instituted,  the  superin- 
tendence of  which  was  given  to  Nicolas  Pagliarini,  a  Roman  printer, 
who  had  been  expatriated  for  printing  anti-Jesuitical  works.  Pre- 
vious to  this  period,  such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  letters,  that 
almost  all  Portuguese  works  were  printed  in  foreign  countries. 

But  PombaPs  attention  was  not  exclusively  turned  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  same  year,  November  6,  1772, 
he  established  in  the  Portuguese  dominions  no  less  than  887  pro- 
fessors and  masters  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  and,  of  these,  04  were  appointed  to  the  islands  a|^  colo- 
nies. Small  taxes,  under  the  name  of  '^  the  literary  subsidy,'*  were 
laid  on  various  articles  of  general  consumption,  in  order  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  these  profcfssors ;  and  still  further  to  prove  his  love  for 
literature,  and  to  show  the  exalted  opinion  he  entertained  of  its 
influence  upon  mankind,  and  with  the  hope  of  elevating  its  profes- 
sors both  in  their  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  people,  Pom- 
bal  determined  that  they  should  enjoy  the  various  privileges  at- 
tached to  nobreza,  or  nobility,  in  Portugal,  and  so  it  was  accordingly 
decreed.  His  biographer  says,  speaking  of  the  pains  he  took  to 
educate  the  people : — 

He  hoped  by  these  means  to  lay  the  foundation  on  which,  at  a  fhture  period, 
the  superstnictnre  of  a  free  govennnent  miglit  bo  erected.  He  was  well  aware 
that,  !r  popular  governments  are  to  be  any  thing  but  shadows,  they  must  be 
based  on  popular  knowledge.  He  felt  that  his  country  without  the  aid  of  edu- 
cation would  be  unfit  for  any  of  those  forms  of  free  government  which,  when 
the  people  are  ignorant,  too  frequently  confer  absolute  power  on  factions,  who 
enjoy  the  good  for  which  others  have  toiled.  He  perceived  that  the  spirit  of 
revolution  was  already  abroad  in  his  time,  that  its  progress  was  slow  but  irre- 
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Mid  he  thereupon  vrished  liis  oonntiTmen  to  be  prepared  for  its  advent 
With  a  presentiment  of  the  evils  that  menaced  his  succes^-iorSf  he  frequently 
exclaimed,  "  Os  meos  filhoe  ainda  poderao  viver  descan^adoa,  mas  ai  dots  mens 
netos."  (Our  children  may  live  to  end  their  days  in  peace,  but  God  help  our 
graudchUdreu.) 

We  can  not  in  this  place  go  into  his  financial,  military  and  naval 
reforms.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  deprecated  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  retaining  the  working  of  all  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  he  designated  "  tlie  fatal  treasuries  of  princes,"  and 
which  had  compelled  the  king,  reported  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
monarchs  in  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  borrow  400,- 
000  cruzados  ($200,000),  to  meet  tlie  exigencies  of  his  court.  In 
less  than  five  years,  by  encouraging  different  national  industries,  he 
did  away  with  the  annual  deficit,  and  secured  an  annual  surplus  in 
the  royal  treasury.  He  found  both  the  army  and  the  navy,  nomi- 
nally strong,  but  actually  weak  and  deteriorating — so  weak  that 
the  Algerine  corsairs  were  in  the  habit  not  only  of  making  descents 
on  the  coast,  and  plundering  the  inhabitants,  without  danger  of 
chastisement,  but  would  from  time  to  time  shut  in  the  merchant 
vessels  in  their  principal  ports,  until  a  convoy  could  be  dispatched 
to  protect  them.  He  enlarged  the  navy  by  sending  to  England  for 
800  shipwrights  and  their  workmen  to  work  in  the  dockyards  and 
arsenals  of  Lisbon,  and  built  new  and  strengthened  the  old  fortifi- 
cations at  all  the  principal  ports. 

Each  of  the  reformatory  measures  of  Pombal,  aroused  implacable 
enemies  among  them  who  were  profiting  by  ancient  abuses,  or  who 
were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  alteranate  beneficial  results  beyond 
.tempo*ry  inconveniences.  These  all  culminated  on  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  his  few  remaining  years  were  darkened  by  seeing 
many  of  his  reforms  obstructed  and  overthrown,  his  official  and 
personal  enemies  raised  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and  accusar 
tions  of  all  kinds  against  his  personal  fidelity,  and  a  commissioii 
was  appointed  to  investigate  all  his  pecuniary  transactions. 

Overcome  at  length  by  age  and  infirmity  Pombal  breathed  his  last  in  tl)« 
midst  of  his  family  and  relations  on  the  5th  of  May,  1682,  and  in  the  83d  year 
of  bis  age.  '*  Love  and  obedience,"  if  not  "  troops  of  friends,"  accompanied 
his  dying  moments ;  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  son,  tlie  Count  d' 
Oeyras,  soothing  that  deathbed  on  which  he  exhibited  the  resignation  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  the  steady  (kith  of  a  Christian.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with 
the  respect  due  to  lus  rank,  but  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  for  having  assisted  at 
it,  was  sharply  reprimanded  by  the  Governor  of  the  province,  and  the  priest 
who  pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  having  dared  to  deplore  the  ingratitude  of 
Portugal  towards  the  greatest  of  its  Ministers,  was  confined  in  a  convent  in 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  When  we  add  that  the  eulogistic  epitaph  which  filial 
piety  inscribed  on  his  tomb  was  ordered  by  Government  le  be  removed  or 
erased,  we  have  given  the  finislnng  touch  to  tl)e  pictve  of  royal  ingratitude 
towards  one  who  had  ceaselessly  labored  for  the-  WneAt  of  his  country  during 
a  reign  whose  prosperity  was  mainly  doe  to  bis  single  exertions. 
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Abridged  fiom  Life  of  LuUmt,  bj-BABiiAS  SbjUHs,  D.  D. 


Martin  Luthbr  was  born  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  at  Eisle- 
ben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  November  10, 1483 ;  but  his  father, 
when  Martin  was  six  months  old,  removed  to  Mansfeld,  which  be- 
came henceforward  the  home  of  his  childhood.  He  always  spoke 
of  himself  and  of  his  ancestors  as  belonging  to  the  peasantry.  *  I 
am  a  peasant^s  son.     My  father,  my  grandfather,  and  my  forefathers 
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were  all  true  peasants.  Afterwards  my  father  went  to  Msnsfeld, 
and  became  an  ore-digger.*  Lather's  father,  a(ter  he  became  a 
miner,  rose  by  industry  and  effort  from  the  condition  of  a  peasant 
to  that  of  a  burgher  or  free  citizen.  He  commenced  his  career  at 
Mansfeld  in  penury,  but  with  a  force  of  character  that  could  not 
leave  him  in  that  state.  *  My  parents,'  says  Luther, '  were,  in  the 
beginning,  right  poor.  My  father  was  a  poor  mine-digger,  and  my 
mother  did  carry  her  wood  on  her  shoulders';  and  afler  this  sort 
did  they  support  us,  their  children.  They  had  a  sharp,  bitter  expe- 
rience of  it ;  no  one  would  do  likewise  now.' 

It  was  not  till  about  seventeen  years  afterwards,  when  Luther 
was  a  member  of  the  university,  that  his  father  had  the  means  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  his  education.  His  honesty,  good  sense, 
energy  and  decision  of  character  won  for  him  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  was  open-hearted  and  frank,  and  was  wont  to 
follow  the  convictions  of  his  understanding,  fearless  of  conse- 
quences. His  firmness  was  characterized  by  severity,  sometimes 
approaching  to  obstinacy. 

The  maiden  name  of  Luther's  mother  was  Margaret  Lindemann. 
She  was  born  at  Neustadt,  a  small  town  directly  south  of  Eisenach, 
and  west  of  Gotha.  Her  father,  who  had  been  a  burgher  there, 
had  removed  from  that  place  to  Eisenach.  It  was,  no  doubt,  here 
that  Luther's  father  formed  an  acquaintance  with  her.  The  circum- 
stance that  three  of  her  brothera  were  liberally  educated  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  she  belonged  to  an  intelligent  family.     Melanc- 

thon  says,  '  She  had  many  virtues  agreeing  to  her  sex ;  and  was 
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^vcMUif'DOtable  for  her  chaste  conversation,  godly  fear,  and  dili- 
gent prayer,  insomuch  that  other  honorable  women  looked  upon 
her  as  a  model  of  virtue  and  honesty.' 

Luther^s  parents  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  early  training. 
In  the  strictest  sense,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
with  reverence  for  the  then  existing  institutions  of  religion.  The 
intentions  of  his  parents  were  of  the  most  laudable  character;,  the 
faults  of  their  discipline  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
They  were  highly  conscientious,  earnest  and-  zealous  in  the  discharge 
of  their  parental  duties.  But  the  age  was  one  of  rudeness  and 
severity,  and  they  themselves  had  more  talent  than  culture,  more 
force  and  sternness  of  character  than  skill  in  awakening  and  foster- 
ing the  generous  impulses  of  childhood.  Their  discipline  Was, 
almost  exclusively,  one  of  law  and  authority.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Martin,  instead  of  feeling  at  ease  and  gamboling  joyfully 
in  their  presence,  became  timid  and. shy,  and  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
alann,«which  closed  up  the  avenues  of  his  warm  and  naturally  con- 
fiding heart.  VOnce,'  says  he, '  did  my  father  beat  me  so  sharply, 
that  I  fled  away  iVom  him,  and  was  angry  against  him,  till,  by  dili- 
gent endeavor,  he  gained  me  back*'  'Once  did  my  mother,  for  a 
smal}  nut,  beat  me  till  the  blood  came  forth.'  *  Their  intent  and 
purpose  were  of  the  best  sort ;  but  they  knew  not  how  to  put  a 
difference  between  dispositions,  and  to  order  their  discipline  ac- 
cordingly ;  for  that  itr  should  be  exercised  in  a  way  that  the  apple 
might  be  put  with  the  rod.' 

To  this  rigid  domestic  discipline  is  to  be  traced,  in  a  measure, 
his  being  long  subje^H;  to  sudden  alarms,  or  being  harsh  and  violent' 
when  he  rose  above  them.  Though  in  later  life  he  was  fully  aware 
that  many  errors  had  been  committed  In  his  domestic  training ;  and 
though,  as  he  himself  says,  he  tried  in  vain  to  remove  all  the  effects 
of  it  upon  his  feelings  and  habits,  still  he  found  in  it  much  more  to 
approve  than  to  condemn.  Alluding  to  his  own  case,  and  that  of 
others  of  his  age,  he  says :  'Children  should  not  be  entreated  too 
tenderly  of  their  parents,  but  should  be  forced  to  order  and  to  sub- 
mission, as  were  their  parents  be/ore  ihem,^ 

The  fact  that,  from  three  or  four  brothers,  Martin  alone  was  des- 
ignated for  a  liberal  education,  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  gave  some 
early  indications  of  talent  It  is  also  evident  that  the  father  took 
a  religious  view  of  this  subject  and  desired  for  his  son  something 
higher  and  better  tiian  mere  worldly  distinction.  An  early  writer 
states,  that  he  had  beard  from  the  relations  of  Luther  at  Mansfeld, 
that  the  &ther  was  often  known  to  pray  earnestly  at  the  bedside  of 
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his  son,  that  God  would  bless  him  and  make  him  useful.  Mathesius 
says  that  Luther^s  father,  not  only  for  his  own  gratification,  but 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  frequently  invited  the  clergy- 
men and  school-teachers  of  the  place  to  his  house.  Thus  were 
domestic  influences  brought  in  aid;  in  every  suitable  way,  to  form 
a  taste  for  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

Mansfcld  was  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  along  the  brook  Thai- 
bach,  skirted  by  hills  on  both  sides.  From  that  part  of  the  town 
where  Luther's  father  resided,  it  was  some  distance  to  the  school- 
house,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill.  The  house  is  still* standing, 
and  the  first  story  of  it  remains  unaltered.  One  writer  says  (on 
what  authority  we  do  not  know),  that  Luther  commenced  going  to 
school  at  the  age  of  seven.  Certainly  he  was  so  young  that  he  was 
carried  thither  by  older  persons.  When  forty-four  years  old,  two 
years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  on  the  blank  leaf  in  the  Bible  of 
Nicholas  Oemler,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  the  twenty- 
fourth  verse  of  the  14th  chapter  of  John,  and  under  it:  •'To  ray 
good  old  friend,  Nicholas  Oemler,  who  more  than  once  did  carry 
me  in  his  arms  to  schoei  and  back  again,  when  I  was  a  small  lad, 
neither  of  us  then  knowing  that  one  brother-in-law  was  carrying 
another  in  his  arms.'  In .  this  school,  though  its  teachers  were  fre- 
quently guests  at  his  father's  house,  he  was  brought  under  a  much 
harsher  discipline  than  he  had  been  subject  to  at  home.  It  was 
not  without  allusion  to  his  own  experience,  that  he  afterwards  speaks 
of  a  class  of  teachers,  *  who  hurt  noble  minds  by  their  vehement 
storming,  beating  and  pounding,  wherein  they  treat  children  as  a 
jailor  doth  convicts.'  He  somewhere  says,  that  he  was  once  flogged 
fifteen  times  in  a  single  forenoon  at  school.  Again,  he  says,  *  I  have 
seen,  when  I  was  a  boy,  divers  teachers  who  found  their  pleasure  in 
beating  their  pupils.'  '  The  schools  were  purgatories,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  tyrants  and  task-masters.' 

The  injurious  manner  in  which  such  treatment  acted  upon  his 
fears  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  related  by  Luther  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Genesis.  '  When  I  was  a  lad,  I  was  wont  to  go  out  with 
my  companions  begging  food  for  our  sustentation  while  we  were  at 
the  school.  At  Christmas,  during  divine  service,  we  went  around 
among  the  small  villages,  singing  from  house  to  house,  in  four  parts, 
as  we  were  wont,  the  hymn  on  the  child  Jesus  bom  at  Bethlehem. 
We  came  by  chance  before  the  hut  of  a  peasant  who  lived  apart  at 
the  end  of  the  village ;  and  when  he  heard  us  singing,  he  came  out, 
and  after  the  coarse  and  harsh  manner  of  the  peasants,  said, 
'Where  are  you,  boysf  at  the  same  time  bringing  us  a  few  saua- 
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ages  in  his  hand.  But  we  were  so  terrified  at  these  words,  that  we 
all  scampered  off,  though  we  knew  no  good  reason  why,  save  that 
from  the  daily  threats  and  tyranny  practiced  by  the  teachers  toward 
their  pupils  at  that  time,  we  had  learned  to  be  timid.'  This  inci- 
dent, which  has  commonly  been  referred  to  the  time  when  Luther 
was  at  Magdeburg,  probably  belongs  to  the  period  of  his  earlier 
childhood  at  Mansfeld.  •  For  it  was  when  he  was  *a  small  boy,'  and 
was  under  severe  teachers,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case 
except  at  Mansfeld.  The  circumstance  that  Luther  was  then  living 
at  his  father's  house,  will  be  no  objection,  if  we  consider  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times  and  the  poverty  of  tlie  family  at  that  early 
period.  We  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Luther  was  then  accus- 
tomed to  attend  funeral  processions  as  a  singer,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  groschcn  (about  three  cents),  each  time. 

The  school  at  Mansfeld,  at  that  time,  was  taught  by  one  master, 
assisted  by  two  members  of  the  church  choir,  that  is,  two  theologi- 
cal students,  who,  for  a  small  stipend,  attended  on  the  daily  services 
of  the  church.  Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lower  schools  of  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  called  *  trivial  schools,'  because  originally  the 
first  three  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  namely,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic,,  were  taught  in  them. 

At  this,  time,  however,  and  particularly  at  Mansfeld,  a  Httle  monk- 
ish Latiit,  the  pieces  of  music  commonly  sung  at  church,  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  constituted  the  studies  of  the  lower  schools. 
These  schools  wer^  all  taught  by  a  master,  assisted  by  theological 
students  and  candidates  for  some  of  the  lower  clerical  offices.  But 
as  neiv*ly  all  the  offices  of  state  at  that  time  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  clecgy,  there  waa  a  general  rush  to  the  schools  on  the  part  of 
all  who  were  seeking  to  rise  above  the  common  walks  of  life.  The 
great  mass  of  the  youth  were  wholly  destitute  of  education.  All 
the  others,,  except  a  few  from  itbe  sons  of  the  rich,  went  through  a 
clerical  or  eoclesiastic^  course  of  instruction.  No  matter  to  what 
offices  they  war«  aspiring,  they  must  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  church  and  under  the  tuition  of  monks  and  priests,  or  candi- 
dates for  the  priestly  office. 

The  arrangements  of  the  schools  were  these :  The  teachers,  and 
the  pupils  who  were  from  abroad,  occupied  large  buildings  with 
gloomy  cells.  A  sombre  monastic  dress  distinguished  them  both 
from  other  persons.  A  large  portion  of  the  forenoon  of  each  day 
was  devoted  to  the  church.  At  high  mass  all  must  be  present. 
The  boys  were  educated  to  perform  church  ceremonies,  while  but 
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little  attention  was  given  to  what  is  now  commonly  taught  in 
schools.  The  assistant  teacher,  candidates  for  the  clerical  office, 
generally  taught  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  performed,  at  the  same 
time,  some  daily  inferior  church  service,  for  both  of  which  they 
received  but  a  trifling  reward. 

Thus  the  schools  were  but  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  church.  The 
assistants  Were  commonly  taken  from  those  strolling  young  men 
who  infested  the  country,  going  from  place  to  place  either  as 
advanced  students,  and  changing  their  place  at  pleasure,  or  seeking 
some  subordinate  employment  in  the  schools  or  in  the  church. 
When  they  failed  to  find  employ,  they  resorted  to  begging,  and 
even  to  theft,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  older  students 
would  generally  seek  out  each  a  young  boy  as  his  ward,  and  initiate 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  this  vagrant  modb  of  life,  receiving  in 
turn  his  services  in  begging  articles  of  food,  and  in  performing 
other  menial  offices. 

We  have  a  living  picture  of  the  manners  and  habits  which  pre- 
vailed in  these  schools,  in  the  autobiography  of  Thomas  Platter,*  a 
contemporary  af  Luther  and  a  native  of  Switzerland. 

'  At  that  time/  that  is,  in  his  tenth  year,  he  says  in  his  biography,  'came  a 
oousio  of  mine,  who  had  been  at  tite  schools  [to  become  a  priest]  in  Ulra  and 
Munich  in  Bavaria.  My  friends  ppake  to  him  of  me,  and  he  pronii8ed  to  take 
me  with  him  to  the  schools  in  Germany:  for  I  had  learned  of  the  village  priest 
to  sing  a  few  of  the  ciiurch  hymns.  When  Paul  (for  that  was  my  cousin's 
name)  was  ready  to  go  on  his  way,  my  uncle  gave  me  a  gulden  [sixty-tliree 
cents],  which  I  put  into  the  hands  of  Paul.  I  must  promise  that  I  would  do 
the  begging,  and  give  what  I  got  to  him,  my  bacchant  (protector),  for  his  dis- 
posal. We  journeyed  to  Zurich,  where  Paul  would  wait  till  lie  should  be  joined 
by  some  companions.  Then  we  determined  to  set  out  for  Misnia  [in  the  pres- 
ent kingdom  of  Saxony].  Meanwhile  I  went  a-begging,  and  thus  furnished 
the  sustentition  of  PauL  After  tarrying  eight  or  nine  weeks,  we  left  Zurich 
and  went  on  our  way  to  Misnia,  in  a  company  of  eight,  whereof  three  of  us 
were  yoang  schatze  [wards] ;  tlie  rent  were  large  bacchantes,  as  they  are 
called.  Of  all  the  wards  I  was  the  youngest  When  1  was  so  weary  that  I 
could  hardly  go,  my  cousin  Paul  would  go  behind  me  and  scourge  me  on  my 
bare  legs,  for  I  had  no  hose  and  only  poor  shoes.  While  on  the  way,  I  heard 
the  bacdiantes  tell  bow  that  in  Misnia  and  Silesia  the  scholars  Were  wont  to 
steal  geese  and  ducks  and  other  things  for  food,  and  that  no  other  notice  was 
taken  thereof,  if  one  oould  but  only  escape  from  the  owners.  Tlien  said  I  to 
my  companions,  *  When  siiall  we  come  to  Misnia,  where  I  may  go  out  stealing 
geese?'  They  replied,  *  We  are  already  there.'  ....  We  went  to  Halle, 
in  Saxony,  and  there  we  joined  ourselves  to  the  school  of  St.  Ulrich.  But  as 
our  bacchantes  entreated  us  roughly,  some  of  us  communed  on  the  matter  with 
my  cousin  Paul,  and  we  agreed  together  that  we  would  run  away  from  them, 
and  depart  to  Dresden.  Here  we  fc>und  no  good  school,  and  the  houses,  more- 
over, were  infested  with  vermin.  Wherefore  we  went  ftom  that  place  to  Brea- 
lau.  We  suffered  much  in  the  way  from  hunger,  having  on  certain  days  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  raw  onions  with  salt.  We  slept  oftentimes  in  the  open  air, 
because  we  could  not  get  an  entrance  into  the  houses,  but  were  driven  off.  and 
sometimes  the  dogs  were  set  upon  us.  'When  wo  came  to  Breslau  we  found 
abundant  stores,  and  food  was  so  cheap  that  some  of  our  company  surfeited 

*  Baroard*f  American  Journal  of  Edacation,  V.,  p.  70. 
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themselves  and  fell  sick.  We  went  at  the  first  ioto  the  school  at  the  dorae 
[cathedral]  of  the  Holj  Cross;  but  learning  that  there  were  some  Swiuer 
youth  in  the  parish  of  SL  Klizabeth,  we  removed  thither.  The  city  of  Brestaa 
liath  seven  pariahes,  with  a  scliool  in  each.  No  scholar  is  suffered  to  {(O  around 
siuKiiig  in  auotlier  parish;  and  if  any  one  taketii  upon  him  to  do  so,  he  getteth 
a  round  beating.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  sundry  thouaanda  of  scholars  are  found 
in  Breslau,  who  get  their  living  by  begging.  Some  bacchantes  abide  in  the 
Fchoola  twenty  and  even  tiiirty  year^,  having  their  sustentation  from  wliat  their 
wards  beg.  I  have  oftentimes  borne  five  or  six  loads  home  to  the  school  the ' 
feoUaame  evening  for  my  bacchantes ;  for  being  small,  and  a  Switzcr  besides^  I 
was  kindly  received  by  the  people,  ...  In  tiie  winter,  the  small  boys  were 
wont  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  sdiool-liouse,  the  bacchantes  in  the  mean 
aeasfju  sleeping  in  the  cells,  whereof  there  are  not  a  few  hundred.s  at  the  school 
of  St.  Klizabeth.  In  the  warm  parts  of  the  year,  we  were  wont  to  lie  on  the 
ground  in  the  churchyard ;  and  when  it  rained,  to  run  into  tlie  school-house, 
and  if  it  stormed  vehemently  to  sing  responses  and  other  pieces  the  whole 
night  long  with  the  sub-chauter.  OlUimes  after  supper,  in  the  summer  even- 
ings, did  we  go  into  the  beer-houses  to  buy  beer,  and  sometimes  would  drink 
so  raucii  that  we  could  not  find  our  way  back.  To  be  short,  there  was  plenty 
of  food,  but  not  much  studying  here.  At  St.  Elizabetirs,  nine  bachelors  did 
teach  every  day,  one  hotir  each  in  the  selfsame  room.  The  Greek  tongue  was 
not  studied  at  all.  No  printed  books  did  tiie  students  have  of  their  own.  The 
preceptor  alone  had  an  imprinted  Terence.  What  should  be  read  was  at  the 
first  dictated  and  copied,  and  then  construed  and  explicated,  so  that  the  bac- 
chantes bore  away  great  heaps  of  manuscripts.* 

It  was  from  such  strolJiDg  bacchantes^  as  are  portrayed  to  the  life 
by  Platter,  that  the  assistant  teachers  were  taken,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  locati  (located  or  settled),  when  they  obtained  a  place. 
Their  education  consisted  of  a  knowledge  of  the  church  Si-n'ice,  of 
cjiurch  music,  of  a  little  Latin,  and  of  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Tiieir  character  corresponded  to  that  of  the  church  at  lai^o  in  that 
rude  and  licentious  age.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  adven- 
turers and  vagabonds,  neither  loving  nor  understanding  the  art  of 
teaching  any  better  than  they  did  the  nature  of  true  religion,  whoso 
servants  they  professed  to  be.  They  remained  but  a  short  time  in 
a  place,  never  pretended  to  study  the  character  and  disposition  of 
their  pupils,  taught  mechanically,  and  ruled  not  by  affection  but  by 
brute  and  brutal  force.  The  greater  part  of  what  they  taught  was 
nearly  useless.     Study  was  a  mere  exercise  of  the  memory. 

The  school  at  Mansfeld  was  no  exception  to  the  general  character 
of  the  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  at  that  time.  We  are  not  left 
to  conjecture  whether  Luther  was  familiar  with  such  scenes  as  have 
been  alluded  to.  Speaking,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  on  the  duty  of 
maintaining  good  public  schools,  he  says,  somewhat  indignantly : 
'  Such  towns  as  will  not  have  good  teachers,  now  that  they  can  be 
gotten,  ought,  as  formerly,  to  have  locati  and  bacchantes^  Bixx^xdi 
asses,  who  cost  money  enough,  a^nd  yet  teach  their  pupils  nothing 
save  to  become  asses  like  themselves.'  *  Not  a  single  branch  of 
study,*  says  he,  in  another  place,  *  was  at  that  time  taught  as  it 
should  be.'     Referring  to  their  brutality,  he  says, '  When  they  could 
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not  veDt  tbeir  spleen  againBt  tbo  biglier  teackerft^  tliej  would  ponr 
it  out  upon  the  poor  boys.' 

In  respect  to  the  studies  of  Luther  at  Mansfeld,  which  continued 
up  to  his  fourteenth  year,  Mathesius,  his  intimate  friend,  says  he 
learned  there  'his  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Donatus,  the  Child's  Grammar,  Cisio  Janus,  and 
church  music'  Donatus  was  to  Latin  grammar  of  the  middle  ages 
what  Murray  has  been  to  English  grammar.  Cisio  Janus  arc  the 
first  words  of  a  church  calendar  in  monkish  Latin  verse,  made  up 
of  mutilated  words,  eisiOy  standing  for  circvmctMo  (circumcision). 
Next  to  monastic  works,  Terence  and  Plantns,  the  two  Roman  come- 
dians, were  most  studied,  as  they  furnished  the  readiest  means  of 
learning  the  colloquial  Latin,  so  important  to  the  clergy  at  that 
time. 

Luther  laments  that  be  had  not,  in  those  schools  which  he  attend- 
ed in  his  boyhood,  '  read  the  poets  and  historians,  which  no  one 
taught  him^  instead  of  which  he  '  learned  with  great  labor  what 
with  equal  labor  he  now  had  to  unlearn.'  '  Is  it  not  plain,'  he  some- 
where says,  *■  that  one  can  now  teach  a  boy  in  three  years,  by  the 
time  he  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  old,  more  than  was  aforetime 
learned  in  all  the  nniversities  and  cloisters}  Twenty,  yea  forty 
years  have  men  studied,  and  yet  known  neither  Latin  nor  German, 
not  to  mention  the  scandalous  lives  which  the  youth  there  learned 
to  lead.'  '  It  was  pitiful  enough  for  a  boy  to  spend  many  years 
only  to  learn  bad  Latin  sufficient  for  becoming  a  priest  and  for  say- 
ing mass,  and  then  be  pronounced  happy,  and  happy,  too,  the 
mother  who  bore  him.'  *  And  he  is  still  a  poor  ignorant  creature — 
can  neither  cluck  nor  lay  eggs ;  and  yet  such  are  the  teachers  which 
wo  have  everywhere  had.' 

Luther  was  educated  under  that  peculiar  type  of  religion  which 
prevailed  in  Thnringia.  Here  it  was  that  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of 
Germany,  in  the  eighth  century,  with  other  missionaries  from  the 
British  Islands,  carried  on  their  most  important  operations  for  evan- 
gelizing Germany,  founding  there  the  Papal  church,  and  thus  cor- 
rupting Christianity  at  its  very  introduction.  Here  was  the  great 
cloister  of  Fulda,  the  chief  seminary  of  sacred  learning,  and  the 
centre  of  religious  influence  for  the  surrounding  country.  It  was 
in  Thuringia  that  St.  Elizabeth,  the  Thuringian  landgravine,  whoso 
memory  lived  in  popular  legends  till  Luther's  times,  and  who  was  a 
favorite  saint  with  him,  was  Uie  embodiment  of  the  religious  spiritr 
of  the  people,  a  spirit  of  deep  sincerity  united  with  childish  sim- 
plicity and  superstition.     The  Thnringians  are  proverbially  an  hon- 
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est  and  simple-bearted  people.  Luther^s  mother  appears  to  have 
been  of  tliis  character;  possessing,  perhaps,  more  earnestness  in 
matters  of  religion,  than  others.  His  father  was  also  a  genuine 
Thuringian  of  the  better  sort. 

Either  because  Luther  sympathized  more  readily  with  the  warm 
and  credulous  piety  of  the  mother  tban  with  the  more  sober  and 
discriminating  piety  of  the  .father,  or  because  he  was,  in  early  life, 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  former  and  of  priests  and  monks 
who  strengthened  her  influeuoe,  he  eagerly  imbibed  the  popular 
religions  sentiments  of  his  neighborhood.  At  Mansfcld,  in  partic- 
ular, the  religious  views  here  described  prevailed.  As  late  as  1507, 
one  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
Two  countesses  of  the  same  family  were  in  the  nunnery  at  Eisle- 
ben  during  nearly  all  the  period  that  Luther  remained  at  home  with 
his  parents.  The  cloister  of  Mansfeld,  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
town,  was  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  several  miracles  w^rought  by 
St.  Elizabeth,  with  all  of  which  Luther  was  necessarily  very  familiar 
in  his  boyhood. 

The  account  of  the  Papal  chnrch  in  Thuringia,  given  by  Myco- 
nius,  who  was  preacher  at  Gotha,  perfectly  agrees  with  what  has 
here  been  said  on  other  authorities,  as  do  also  the  many  incidental 
notices  of  it  by  Luther  in  his  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  we  have  before  us  a  true  description  of  the  religious 
influence  under  which  Luther  spent  his  childhood.  We  also  know 
that  his  susceptible  mind  yielded  itself  like  wax  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions which  his  mother  and  his  religious  teachers  attempted  to 
make.  The  unsuspecting  and  confiding  simplicity  of  his  character 
roust  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  if  we  would  rightly  interpret 
his  actions  and  understand  his  history. 

Of  a  part  of  his  religions  education,  he  afterwards  speaks  with 
approbation ;  but  of  the  rest,  far  otherwise.  These  are  his  words: 
*  In  the  house  or  church  of  the  pope  was  I  baptized ;  and  there  did 
I  learn  the  catechism  and  the  Bible.  ...  I  will  hold  my  father^s 
house  in  great  honor,  and  fall  prostrate  before  it,  if  it  will  but  leave 
me  my  Christ  and  my  conscience  without  a  burden.'  '  I  can  not 
set  forth  in  a  better  or  simpler  way  what  one  should  believe,  do, 
leave  undone,  or  know  in  religion,  than  hath  been  done  from  the 
beginning  in  these  three  pieces,  to  wit,  the  ten  commandments,  the 
creed,  and  the  Lord^s  prayer.  .  .  .  But  these  ought  not  to  be 
taught  a«  they  were  in  time  past,  by  making  them  stick  only  in  the 
memory.' 

When  Luther  was  a  boy,  the  common  belief  in  witches  was  at 
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its  height.  Of  the  Tcry  celebrated  work  entitled  *Tbe  Maul  for 
Witchej)'  {MalUus.  McUeficarum),  teaching  priests  and  magistrates 
what  rules  to  observe  io  their  proceedings  against  witches,  and  cir- 
culated witli  both  the  papal  and  imperial  sanction,  tliree  editions 
were  printed  while  Luther  was  a  boy,  and  was  in  his  father^s  house 
at  Mansfeld.  He  tells  a  story  of  a  witch  that  lived  near  by,  and 
used  to  trouble  his  mother  very  much;  anbther,  of  an  attempt  of 
the  devil,  in  human  form,  to  separate  husband  and  wife ;  and  another 
still,  of  an  instance  where  the  devil  actually  entered  the  pulpit  and 
preached  for  a  minister.  Some  of  these  stories  he  seems  to  believe, 
others  he  ridicules.  *  I  myself,'  he  observes,  '  have  seen  monks, 
shameless  and  wicked  fellows,  who  feigned  to  cast  out  the  devil, 
and  then  to  sport  with  him  as  with  a  child.  Who  can  recount  all 
their  crafty  tricks  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
of  the  holy  cross,  of  St.  Cyriac  V 

Though  Luther  afterwards  became  much  more  enlightened  on 
these  subjects,  still  the  superstitions  in  which  he  was  educated  in 
his  childhood  clung  to  him  to  the  last.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
story  of  his  inkstand  thrown  at  the  devil  in  his  cell  in  Erfurt. 
Though  it  may  be  an  apocryphal  story,  it  still  is  a  true  illustration 
of  the  character  of  Luther.  We  find  him  afterward  holding  such 
language  as  the  following:  'The  devil  is  all  about  us,  though  he 
often  putteth  on  a  mask.  I  myself  have  seen  that  he  sometimes 
appcareth  as  if  he  were  a  swine,  and  sometimes  as  a  burning  wisp 
of  stra^.'  'The  devil  often  beguileth  the  outward  senses,  so  that 
men  think  something  taketh  place  before  them  which  doth  not, . . . 
as  was  the  case  in  Hesse  with  the  child  that,  when  it  was  not  dead, 
the  devil  so  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  people  that  they  thought  it  to 
be  dead.     The  duvil  held  the  child's  breath,  as  he  hath  power  to  do.' 

That  Luther  in  his  boyhood,  was  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
tastes,  manners  and  habits  of  the  miners,  is  certain.  This  might 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  miner's  son  and  living  at 
Mansfeld;  but  we  have  statements  in  respect  to  his  matnrer  life 
which  can  be  explained  on  no  other  supposition.  He  always  treat- 
ed miners  with  particular  attention.  He  was  familiar  with  all  their 
habits  and  even  their  amusements ;  he  knew  their  songs  and  their 
plays,  and  could,  through  life,  entertain  them  as  few  others  could. 
Mathesius,  in  one  of  his  discourses  on  Luther's  life,  says : 

'  To-daj  let  us  hear  about  Luther's  love  and  affection  for  mining  and  to 
miners.*  Tiie  council  of  Wittenberg  had  a  festival  which  lasted  several  days. 
Luther  was  invited  to  attend.  But  as  he  had  been  the  means  of  doing  away 
several  Catholic  festivals  on  account  of  the  excesses  committed  at  them,  he 
thought  it  impnident  to  attend,  and  therefore  declined  the  invitation.  The 
young  people,  according  to  ancient  custom,  went  about  the  streets  in  masks^ 
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and  sought  admittance  to  tlie  houses  of  the  cftieenA  *  At  one  time,*  oontinues 
Matliesiua,  *some  of  thero  came  to  Luther's  house  or  cloister.  But,  to  avoid 
oflTense  and  scandal,  he  did  not  admit  them  iuto  his  house.  Albeit,  at  length, 
a  company,  disguised  as  miners,  came  along,  with  their  mining  hammers,  and  a 
chess- board  for  tlieir  amusement  *  Let  them  come  in,*  said  Luther,  *  iliejr  are 
my  countrymen,  and  the  fellow-workmen  of  my  father.  Since  they  pass  wiiole 
weoifs  under  ground  in  a  damp  atmosphere  and  amid  impnre  ezhalutions,  wo 
must  hUow  them  proper  recreation.'  They  came,  placed  their  chess-boai-d  up* 
on  his  table,  and  he  joined  (hem.  *  Now,  miners,'  said  he,  *  whosoever  will  go 
into  this  or  other  deep  sltafls  and  come  out  unharmed,  or  not  close  up  the  pas- 
sage wiih  refuse,  must,  as  the  saying  is,  not  have  his  eyes  in  his  pocket'  Luther 
easily  won  the  game;  and  they  all  remained,  and,  under  due  restraint  indulged 
in  merriment,  singing  and  frolicking,  as  our  doctof  was  inclined  to  be  sportive 
at  proper  times,  and  was  not  displeased  when  he  saw  the  young  playful  and 
merry,  if  it  was  but  with  propriety  and  moderaiion.' 

Luther  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  that  is,  of  a  poor  miner  who 
sprung  from  the  peasantry.  How  did  this  circumstance  affect  his 
character?  It  had  more  effect  upon  his  language,  habits  and  asso- 
ciations than  upon  his  sentiments  and  subsequent  standing  in  soci- 
ety. For  as  his  father  became  a  bui^her  and  magistrate,  and  as  he 
himself  was  a  man  of  education,  he  came  to  regard  society  from  a 
higher  point  of  view.  But  born  and  bred  as  he  was,  he  was  never 
adapted  to  court-life.  He  always  appeared  uneasy  when  speaking 
or  writing  to  princes  or  nobles,  not  out  of  fear,  but  from  a  con* 
sciousness  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  modes  of  intercourse 
and  of  address  customary  among  them.  Ilis  language,  though  un- 
commonly rich  and  varie<l,  and  sparkling  with  sense  and  wit,  was 
often  homely.  Ilis  illustrations  were  often  drawn  from  common 
and  low  life.  A  vein  of  slight  vulgarity,  as  well  •  as  drollery,  per- 
vades all  his  writings.  His  pungent  wit,  his  creative  genius,  and 
his  sterling  sense  follow  him  everywhere.  He  was  the  man  of  the 
people,  knowing  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  employing  all 
tlieir  words  and  expressions  in  his  magnificent,  but  still  rude  elo- 
quence. 

But  from  the  flower  of  his  youth,  through  life,  Luther  was  asso- 
ciated with  burghers  and  attached  to  them,  the  middling  class, 
between  the  nobles  and  the  peasants,  the  mercantile,  enterprising, 
patriotic  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  To  this  class 
he  was  introduced,  partly  by  his  father's  later  connections  and 
partly  by  his  own  cultivated  practical  sense  and  his  hearty  devoted- 
ness  to  the  good  of  all  the  people.  He  was  never  fond  of  princes 
and  nobles;  nor,  on  the^other  hand,  of  the  sottish,  blind,  and  dis- 
orderly peasantry.  In  all  his  writings,  he  treats  both  classes,  a  few 
individuals  excepted,  somewhat  roughly.  He  did  not  depend  on 
either  for  carrying  forward  the  Reformation,  but  addressed  himself 
more  immediately  to  the  magistrates  and  free  denizens.  He  wished 
neither  the  authority  of  kings  nor  the  violence  of  peasants  to  be- 
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broaght  to  his  aid,  bat  preferred  that  tbeso,  no  leas  than  the  mid- 
dling clasBeSy  should  be  controlled  by  intelligence  and  virtue.  He 
unifomilj  checked  the.  two  former^  while  he  directed,  stimulated 
and  supported  the  latter. 

His  position  as  a  man  of  edncation,  always  practical,  led  to  the 
same  result  Learning  with  him  was  not,  as  with  so  many  others, 
a  matter  of  profession,  but  a  source  of  practical  wisdom.  He  en- 
couraged and  sympathiied  with  men  of  classical  learning  only  so 
far  as  they  aided  in  explaining  the  Scriptures  and  in  enlightening 
the  people.  He  wrote  more  and  better  in  the  language  of  the 
people  than  in  the .  language  of  the  learned.  This  circumstance 
strengthened  his  alliance  with  intelligent,  active  and  patriotic  men. 
Thus,  when  he  came  to  act  the  part  of  a  reformer,  he  occupied  the 
central  ground  of  society,  the  point  where  extremes  meet  and  oppo- 
site influences  neutralize  each  other. 

With  this  agreed  his  geographical  position.  Thuringia«is  the 
most  German  of  all  the  German  districts.  It  belonged  to  no  sec- 
tion, but  was  the  middle  portion,  often  holding  the  balance  of  power* 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  neither  the  scholastic  south,  nor  the 
barbarous  north,  but  the  enlightened,  sober,  practical  district  of 
Erfurt,  and  yet  the  chivalrous  vicinity  of  the  Wartburg,  renowned 
in  arms  and  in  song.  In  language,  too,  it  was  near  the  northern 
verge  of  the  high  German,  and  consequently  not  far  south  of  the  lino 
beyond  which  the  low  German  was  spoken.  Had  Luther  lived 
either  north  or  south  of  Thnringia  and  Saxony,  he  could  not  have 
molded  the  national  language  as  he  has  done ;  nor  have  found  the 
wide-spread  sympathy  which  he  did  find ;  nor  have  acted  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation  out  to  all  its  extremities. 

Luther  had  now  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  when  the  ordinary 
or  trivial  school  of  Mansfeld  no  longer  met  his  wants.  Hard  as 
his  life  had  thus  &r  been,  a  harder  lot  awaited  him.  Ho  was  to 
leave  the  paternal  roof,  and  go  forth,  young  and  inexperienced,  to 
try  his  fortune  among  strangers.  Without  money  and  without 
friends,  he  was  to  commit  himself  to  the  charities  of  mendicant 
monks  and  of  the  people  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  metropolis.  He 
did  not,  however,  take  bis  departure  entirely  alone.  He  was  sent 
in  company;  or,  as  Mathesius  intimates,  under  the  care  of  John 
Reineck,  a  fellow-student  of  more  experience,  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able citizen  of  Mansfeld.  This  friendship,  formed  at  the  school, 
lasted  through  life ;  and  it  was  this  same  person  who  accompanied 
Luther  in  his  journey  to  the  diet  of  Worms.  Luther  in  his  corres- 
pondence calls  him  '  one  of  his  best  friends,'  and  the  letter  of  Me- 
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lancthon  to  him  and  to  bis  distinguished  son,  educated  at  Witten- 
berg, breaChe  the  warmest  friendship.  Virtnoas  and  choice  friend- 
ships formed  in  early  life  are  often  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  young  are  apt  to  suppose^ 

Melancthon  says,  the  ^  Latin  schools  of  Saxony  were  then  in  good 
repute/  and  Mathesius  says,  Hhe  school  at  Magdeburg  was  more 
celebrated  than  many  others.'  Not  far  from  the  south  gate  of  the  city 
was  the  school  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common.  Near  this 
was  the  celebrated  cathedral  school,  and  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  town,  the  school  of  the  Franciscan  monks.  It  was  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan school  that  Luther  and  his  friend  are  said  to  have  resorted. 
As  this  is  the  only  monastic  school  which  he  attended  in  his  boy- 
hood, we  must  suppose  that  he  had  this  particularly  in  mind  when 
h^  afterward  wrote  on  the  subject.  In  1407,  then,  two  boys,  the  one 
quite  young  and  indigent,  tl^c  other  older  and  in  better  circumstances, 
left  their  home  in  a  romantic  town  on  the  border  of  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, and  journeyed  on  foot,  nortli,  about  fifty  miles,  through  a  rich 
and  level  country  to  the  large  and  fortified  city  of  Magdeburg,  then 
under  the  civil  rule  of  the  archbishop  and  the  place  of  his  residence. 
The  direct  road  would  lead  them  to  the  west  of  Hettstedt  (the  last 
considerable  town  in  the  county  of  Mansfcid),  to  Aschersleben,  at 
which  point  the  mountains  and  forests  begin  to  disappear,  to  Egein, 
beyond  the  territory  of  Halberstadt,  and  within  that  of  Magdebui^, 
and  thence  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  The  mode  of  travel 
was  probably  not  very  different  from  that  described  by  Platter 
above. 

The  Franciscans  wore  a  gray  robe  with  black  scapularies,  and 
were  especially  employed  in  attending  on  the  sick,  and  in  the  burial 
of  *the  dead.  The  boy,  in  whose  heart  was  a  sealed  fountain  of 
fervent  and  joyous  passion,  found  nothing  under  his  new  masters 
and  in  his  new  mode  of  life  to  satisfy  his  internal  wants.  The  few 
incidents  which  he  records,  from  his  recollections  of  this  period,  are 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  order,  and  indeed  of  the  church  at 
laige.  '  I  have  seen,'  says  he,  *  with  these  eyes,  in  my  fourteenth 
year,  when  I  was  at  school  in  Magdeburg,  a  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
brother  of  Adolphus,  Bishop  of  Merseburg,  going  about  the  streets 
in  a  cowl,  begging  bread  with  a  sack  upon  his  shoulders,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  insomuch  that  he  stooped  to  the  ground.  .  .  He 
had  fasted  and  watched  and  mortified  his  fiesh  till  he  appeared  like  to 
an  image  of  death,  with  only  skin  and  bones,  and  died  soon  after.' 

He  speaks  of  a  painting,  symbolical  of  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  the  church,  seen  by  him  about  this  time,  and  leaving  a  deep 
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impresftioD  npon  his  mind.  '  A  great  ship  was  painted,  likening  the 
charch,  wherein  there  was  no  layman,  not  even  a  king  or  prince. 
There  was  none  bat  the  pope  with  his  cardinals  and  bishops  in  the 
prow,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  hovering  over  them ;  the  priests  and 
monks  with  their  oars  at  the  side ;  and  thus  they  were  sailing  on 
heavenward.  The  laymen  were  swimming  along  in  the  water 
around  the  ship.  Some  of  them  were  drowning ;  some  were  draw- 
ing themselves  np  to  the  ship  by  means  of  ropes,  which  the  monks, 
moved  by  pity^  and  making  over  their  own  good  works,  did  cast 
out  to  tiiem,  to  keep  them  from  drowning,  and  to  enable  them  to 
cleave  to  the  vessel,  and  go  with  the  others  to  heaven.  There  was 
no  pope,  nor  cardinal,  nor  bishop,  nor  priest,  nor  monk  in  the  water, 
but  laymen  only.  This  painting  was  an  index  and  summary  of 
their  doctrine.  ...  I  was  once  one  of  them,  and  helped  teach 
such  things,  believing  them  and  knowing  no  better.' 

We  know  but  little  of  this  Franciscan  school,  and  of  Lather's 
residence  there,  except  that  in  the  mode  of  instruction  there  was 
no  material  improvement  upon  that  which  he  had  received  at  Mans* 
feld.  So  great  were  the  privations  and  snfferings  of  young  Lather 
at  Magdeburg,  that  it  was  decided  by  his  father  that  he  should 
remove  to  Eisenach,  where  his  maternal  grandparents  and  other 
relatives  resided,  and  where  also  th<sre  was  a  good  Latin  school.  It 
was  hoped  that  he  would  here  be  so  far  provided  for  as  to  be 
relieved  from  pressing  want  But  parents,  who  themselves  were 
familiar  with  hardships,  would  expect  that  their  son  should  be  ex- 
posed to  them  also. 

We  can  easily  imagine  with  what  different  feelings  the  boy  per- 
formed the  journey  home,  from  those  with  which  he  passed  over 
the  same  ground  when  he  first  went  abroad  into  the  wide  world. 
After  indulging  in  the  exquisite  pleasures  of  home  as  they  are  felt 
by  a  boy  on  returning  from  his  'first  absence — ^for  Mansfeld  was 
directly  on  the  way  to  Eisenach — he  roust  have  gone  forth  with 
moderated  and  yet  pleasing  expectations^  Moderated,  because  he 
had  taken  one  sad  Tesaon  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and 
pleftiing,  because  he  was.  about  to  go,  not  among  utter  strangers, 
but  among  the  kindred  of  his  mother.  What  strange  emotions 
would  have  filled  the  breast  of  the  boy,  had  he  then  had  a  prophetic 
vision  of  the  tragic  events  that  should  take  place  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after,  in  the  places  through  which  he  was  jiow  to  pass  I 
About  twenty  miles  on  his  way  from  Mansfeld,  he  might  see  A11- 
stedt,  where  Mnncer  was  to  become  the  leader  in  the  bloody  Peas- 
ants* War.     To  the  west  is  seen  the  river  Uelme,  on  whose  beautiful 
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banks  is  sitnated  tho  Crolden  Meadow  (Goldene  Aae),  extending 
more  than  thirty  miles  to  the  neighborhood  of  Nordhauscn.* 

At  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles  from  Allstedt  is  Franken- 
hausen,  where  the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  May  5,  1525,  and 
Muncer  and  his  party  completely  routed.  Stili  farther  on,  toward 
Eisenach,  lies  Miihlhausen,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  Mnnoer's 
army.  Eisenach  lies  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Miihlhausen. 
Between  these  two  places  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  ^ve  ranges  of 
hills,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  taking  this  route.  Just 
before  rcacbing  Eisenach  we  cross  the  most  southerly  range.  As 
one  enters  the  town  from  the  north,  he  looks  down  upon  it,  and 
aees  it  lying  before  him  in  a  valley,  under  the  castle  of  Wartbui^ 
towering  on  the  right 

Next  to  Wittenberg  and  Erfurt,  this  is  the  place  richest  in  histor- 
ical recollections  in  respect  to  Luther.  Here  he  found  the  end  of 
his  sorrows  arising  from  poverty.  Here  he  first  found  sympathizing 
and  skillful  teachers,  under  whoSe  influence  he  acquired  a  love  of 
learning.  Here  his  musical  talent,  his  taste  and  imagination  were 
first  developed,  throwing  their  cheerful  serenity  over  his  sorrowful 
and  beclouded  mind.  Here,  too,  he  subsequently  lived  in  his  Pat- 
mos,  or  desert,  as  he  playfully  termed  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  in  the 
character  of  Squire  Oeorgc,  and  passed  his  time  sometimes  in  the 
chase  on  the  mountains,  but  mostly  in  translating  the  New  Testament. 

There  were  in  Eisenach  at  this  time  three  churches,  to  which 
were  attached  as  many  parochial  schools.  Only  one  of  these,  how- 
ever, was  a  Latin  school ;  and  that  was  at  the  church  of  St  Gooi^e, 
a  little  east  of  the  center  of  Uie  town.  The  name  of  the  head 
master  was  Trebonina,  the  first  skillful  teacher  under  whose  care 
Luther  came,  and  to  whom  he  felt  a  personal  attachment     Though 

*  TIfi*  tract  of  enchanted  land  extendi  nearly  the  who*e  dirtance  from  Navmbarf  to  Nordhau- 
•en.  Memleben,  on  the  Unatnit,  ahoiH  ten  miW  aovth  of  Alhtedt,  wat  the  Ikvnrite  raaidetiee  of 
the  Germnn  emperon  of  the  Saxon  line.  Here  Matilda,  royal  coneott  of  Henry  the  Pint,  found- 
ed a  nunnery.  Here,  probably,  Henry  the  Fowler  wai  busying  hinMolfwith  hit  falcam  when  it 
was  announeed  to  him  that  he  was  ehoeon  emperor ;  and  h^r%  too,  he  bieiithed  hie  htL  Heie 
his  son  Otto,  the  First,  on  bit  way  to  the  diet  of  Mersebury,  passed  the  teaaon  of  Lent,  and  died 
immediately  afker  the  servioes.  A  little  farther  up  the  river,  and  on  the  oppoaite  side  is  Rosslo- 
beo.  Here  was  an  ancient  nannerr,  afterwaid  eonverted  into  an  excellent  cfoiater^shool  or  grm- 
nasium,  in  which  Emesti,  Von  Thilmmel  and  other  eminent  men  mceived  their  elementary  edu- 
cation. Passing  another  cloister-school,  we  come  to  the  junction  of  the  Holme  and  Uostrot  South 
ii  tn  he  seen  the  Palaee  of  Heldnmfen,  and  on  the  semmit  the  ruins  of  Saehsenbarg.  Ascending 
the  Uelme,  west  of  Alltledt,  we  doom  to  Wallheuaao,  where  Otto  the  Greet  built  a  pelaoe  and 
often  resided,  as  did  his  son  after  him.  In  this  vicinity  the  German  emperors  loved  to  }ias8  their 
t«me.  A  little  fiir^Jier  on,  beyond  Tilleda,  another  royal  residence,  to  the  left  of  the  Golden 
Meadow,  rises  KyflThauMo  with  Frederic's  tower.  There  ere  teeny  lofands  raapeeting  Frederie 
Barbarussa  aqd  this  casUe.  It  was  here  that  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Henry  the  Lion  became  recon- 
ciled to  each  other,  and  checked  for  a  time  the  feuds  between  Guelf  and  Ghibiline.  West  of  thia 
n  the  peek  of  Rothenberg,  with  anether  tower,  wboae  history  mne  beck  to  pegen  timea. 
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he  did  not  belong  to  the  new  school  of  classical  scholars  trained  in 
Italy,  his  Latin  was  mnch  purer  than  that  of  the  monks  and  priests 
generally.  Ilis  personal  character,  too,  though  perhaps  a  little 
eccentric,  was  such  as  to  win  the  love  of  his  pupils.  In  coming 
before  thein,  he  used  to  take  off  his  hat  and  bow  to  them,  and 
complained  that  his  aasistants  were  disinclined  to  do  likewise.  Ho 
said,  with  truth,  and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  showed 
that  he  understood  the  true  dignity  of  his  office, '  among  these 
boys  are  bni^masters,  chancellors,  doctors,  and  magiRtrates,' 
Though  he  is  called  a  poet,  that  is  a  writer  of  Latin  verses,  we 
must  remember  that  this  was  a  trivial  school,  and  that  but  little 
more  than  Latin  hyrans  and  prayers  were  read ;  and  that  it  excelled 
other  schools  only  by  having  a  better  method,  by  employing  in 
conversation  a  purer  Latin,  and  by  having  exercises  in  Latin  verse. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  spppose  that  Luther  studied  Greek  here,  or  even 
such  Latin  authors  as  Cicero,  Vii^il  and  Livy.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  the  latter  in  Erfurt,  and  the  former  at  a  much  later  period 
in  Wittenberg,  as  professor.  The  following  is  Melancthon*s  account 
of  Luther's  studies  at  Eisenach:  'After  leaving  Magdeburg,  he 
attended  in  the  school  at  Eisenach  four  years  on  the  instructions 
of  a  teacher  who  taught  him  grammar  (Latin)  better  than  it  was 
elsewhere  taught  For  I  remember  how  Luther  commended  his 
talents.  He  was  sent  thither  because  his  mother  was  descended 
from  an  honorable  and-  ancient  family  of  that  town.  Here  he 
became  master  of  grammar ;  and  because  of  his  superior  under- 
standing and  natural  aptitude  for  eloquence,  he  made  more  pro- 
ficiency, and  easily  excelled  his  fellow-pupils,  both  in  his  powers  of 
speech  and  in  writing  prose  and  verse.'  Here  is  the  first  intimation 
we  have  of  the  manifestation  of  those  remarkable  powers  which 
distinguished  him  in  after  life.  His  teacher  undoubtedly  knew  how 
to  draw  out  of  him  what  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant^ 
Luther,  who  had  been  driven  from  Magdeburg  by  poverty, 
removed  to  Eisenach  in  hopes  of  sympathy  and  support'  from  his 
relatives  in  that  place.  In  this  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  Ho 
was  still  compelled  to  beg  his  bread,  singing  in  a  choir  from  door  to 
door.  His  sufferings  appear  to  have  been  even  greater  here  than  in 
Magdeburg.  No  doubt,  the  early  indigence  of  Luther,  and  the 
fact  of  his  feeling  that  he  was  thrown  back  upon  his  own  resources, 
contributed  to  the  strength  of  his  character.  He  probably  had  his 
own  case  in  view  when  he  said,  *  The  young  should  learn  especially 
to  endure  suffering  and  want;  for  such  snfferingdoth  them  no  harm. 
It  doth  more  harm  for  one  to  prosper  with9Ut  toil  than  it  doth  to 
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endure  soffering.'  '  It  is  God's  way,  of  beggars  to  make  men  of 
power,  just  as  he  made  the  world  out  of  nothing.  Look  upon  the 
courts  of  kings  and  princes,  upon  cities  and  parishes.  You  will 
there  find  jurists,  doctors,  counsellors,  secretaries  and  preachers, 
who  were  commonly  poor,  and  always  such  as  have  been  students, 
and  have  risen  and  flown  so  high  through  the  quill,  that  they  are 
become  lords.'  *  I  have  been  a  beggar  of  crumbs,  and  have  taken 
my  bread  at  the  dox>r,  especially  at  Eisenach,  my  favorite  town, 
although  afterwards  my  dear  father  with  all  love  and  fidelity  sns- 
tained  me  at  school  in  Erfurt,  and  by  his  sweat  and  hard  labor 
helped  me  to  that  w hereunto  I  have  attained.  Nevertheless  I  have 
been  a  beggar  of  bread,  and  have  prospered  so  far  forth  witb  the 
pen,  that  I  would  not  exchange  my  art  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Nay,  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  many  times  over.  And  yet  I  should  not  have  attained 
thereunto,  had  I  not  gone  to  school,  and  given  myself  to  the  busi- 
ness of  writing.  Therefore  doubt  not  to  put  your  boy  to  study; 
and  if  he  must  needs  beg  his  bread,  you  nevertheless  give  unto 
God  a  noble  piece  of  timber  whereof  he  will  carve  a  great  man« 
So  it  must  always  be ;  your  son  and  mine,  that  is,  the  children  of 
the  common  people,  must  govern  the  world  both  in  the  church  and 
in  the  commonwealth.' 

One  day,  as  he  and  his  companions  were  passing  through  St. 
George  street,  not  far  from  the  school,  their  carols  were  unheeded, 
and,  at  three  successive  houses,  the  customary  charity  was  withheld. 
With  heavy  hearts  they  passed  on  to  Conrad  Cotta's  honse,  where 
they  often  received  t4)kenB  of  friendly  regard.  Madam  Cotta  had 
conceived  an  affection  for  young  Luther,  from  the  musical  talents 
which  be  had  displayed,  and  from  the  earnestness  of  his  devotions 
at  church.  She  invited  him  in,  gave  to  him  liberally,  and  after- 
wards  received  htm  into  her  house.  Though  probably  not  a  rela- 
tive of  his,  as  some  writer»  would  have  us  believe, — he  constantly 
called  her  his  hostiess, — she  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  gave  him 
support  till  he  went  to  the  university.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
though  Madam  Ursula  Cotto  herself  died  in  1511,  Luther,  after 
arriving  at  an  eminence  hardly  second  to  that  of  any 'man  of  the 
age,  remembered  the  debt  of  gratitude,  and  in  the  years  1541  and 
1542,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  received  Henry  Cotta,  Ursu- 
la's son,  into  his  house  in  turn,  and  this  act  of  kindness  towards 
him  as  a  student  at  Wittenberg  is  mentioned  in  Cotta's  epitaph  at 
Eisenach,  where  he  died  as  bui^omaster. 

The  influence  of  this  connection  upon  Lother^s  mind  could  hardly 
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be  otherwise  than  favorable.  Both  his  heart  and  his  intellect  were 
rendered  dark  and  gloomy  by  the  exclusively  monastic  character  of 
his  training.  The  path  of  his  life  thus  far  had  been  cheerless. 
Even  the  music  which  he  loved,  and  in  which  he  indulged,  was 
mostly  pensive.  Domestic  life  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
impure  and  sinful ;  and  to  the  pleasures  of  a  cheerful  home  of  his 
own  he  was  forbidden,  by  his  monastic  superstition,  to  look. 
'  When  I  was  a  boy,'  he  afterwards  said,  '  I  imagined  I  could  not 
think  of  the  married  state  without  sin.'  In  the  family  of  Cotta, 
he  acquired  other  and  more  correct  views  of  life.  Here  he  became 
sensible  to  the  charms  of  refined  society.  Not  only  were  the  gen- 
erous affections  strengthened  by  exercise,  but  the  taste  was  cultivap 
ted  in  that  family  circle.  The  perversions  of  the  monastic  morality 
were  somewhat  checked,  though  not  fully  exposed  and  corrected. 
Madam  Cotta  vindicated  the  dignity  and  sancity  of  married  life, 
and  taught  Luther  that  his  preconceived  notions  on  this  subject 
were  false.  '  My  hostess  at  Eisenach,'  he  remarked,  *  said  truly, 
when  I  was  there  at  school,  '  There  is  not  on  earth  any  thing  more 
lovely  than  an  affection  for  females  (conjugal  affection)  when  it  is 
in  the  fear  of  God.' 

It  was  here  that  Luther  learned  to  pliay  on  the  flute.  *Sorae  affirm 
that  he  at  this  time  also  learned  to  compose  music  and  to  touch  the 
lute.  Though  he  speaks  of  his  voice  as  '  slender  and  indistinct,'  he 
had  in  reality  a  fine  alto  voice,  and  Melancthon  says,  *  it  could  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.' 

Beneficial  as  were  these  gentle  and  bland  influences,  and  winning 
and  inspiring  as  were  the  instructions  of  the  head-master  of  the 
school,  Eisenach  itself  was  a  priestly  town,  or,  as  the  writers  of  that 
age  call  it,  '  a  nest  of  priests,'  and  all  tlie  religious  associations  of 
the  place  were  adapted  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  convictions 
with  which  Luther  had  growi^  up.  There  were  nine  monasteries 
and  nunneries  in  and  about  the  town,  and  an  abundance  of  churches, 
priests  and  chaplains.  There,  too,  lay  the  remains  of  the  landgrave, 
Henry  Raspe,  at  whose  tomb  the  visitors  on  St  Julian's  day  could 
obtain  two  years'  indulgence.  Here  SL  Elizabeth,  that  most  benev- 
olent and  religious  of  the  Thuringian  landgravines,  had  lived  and 
labored  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  and  monuments  of  her  zealous 
but  superstitious  piety  were  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

Early  on  the  17th  of  July,  in  1501,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
great  century,  our  student  left  the  place  '  where,'  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, *  he  had  learned  and  enjoyed  so  much,'  and  directed  his 

steps  toward  the  celebrated  city  and  university  of  Erfurt,  which 
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towered  high  above  all  the  rest  in  influence  in  that  part  of  Oermany. 
Fifteen  Qiiles  distant  was  Gotha,  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  beautiful 
capita]  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name.  Here  ^ived  Mutianus,  the 
center  of  the  poetical  club  to  which  many  of  Luther^s  subsequent 
£rfui*t  friends  (as  Lange,  Spalatin,  Crotus,  and  others)  belonged. 
Here  Luther  preached  in  1521,  on  his  way  to  the  diet  of  Worms, 
and  his  doctrines  were  received ;  and  here  Myconius,  the  historian 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  was  afterward  the  principal  Lutheran 
ecclesiastic.  Proceeding  as  much  farther,  through  a  country  ap- 
pearing, as  one  advances,  more  and  more  like  the  Saxon  pifuns,  he 
came  to  Erfurt,  formerly  the  great  mart  of  interior  Germany.  This 
city,  though  in  the  very  heart  of  Thuringia,  was  never  subject  to 
the 'landgrave.  It  was  once  the  place  of  an  episcopal  see,  and  when 
this  was  transferred  to  Mainz,  the  archbishop  of  which  was  made 
primate  of  Germany,  Erfurt  was  retained  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
regarded  as  the  second  capital  of  his  electoral  territory.  The  uni- 
versity of  Erfurt  had  more  than  a  thousand  students,  and  Luther 
said  that '  it  was  so  celebrated  a  seat  of  learning  that  others  were 
but  as  grammar-schools  compared  with  it.'  At  the  time  Luther 
entered  there,  it  had  thirteen  regular  professor^  besides  the  younger 
licenCiatCH,  or  tutors,  and  there  were  several  richly  endowed  colleges^ 
or  religious  foundations,  where  the  professors  and  students  lived 
together  as  distinct  corporations.  Theology  and  the  canonical  or 
ecclesiastical  law  took  the  highest  rank  among  the  studies  pursued 
there.  In  the  two  other  learned  professions,  law  and  medicine,  the 
old  Roman  civilians  and  the  Greek  medical  writers  were  chiefly 
studied.  In  the  wide  department  of  philosophy,  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  sciences,  as  contained  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
constituted  the  course  of  instruction.  The  Bible  was  not  studied, 
and  none  of  the  Greek  authors  above  named  were  read  in  the  orig- 
inal. Neither  languages,  except  the  Latin,  nor  history  were  taught  . 
after  the  manner  which  afterward  prevailed  in  the  universities. 
Every  thing  still  wore  the  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  were 
no  experiments  or  observations  in  natural  philosophy,  no  accurate 
criticism  in  language  or  history.  Learning  was  either  a  matter  of 
memory,  or  it  was  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  exercise  in  the  art  of  dis- 
putation. In  one  of  the  foundations  •  at  Erfurt,  the  beneficiaries 
were  obligated  to  observe  daily  the  seven  canonical  hours,  as  they 
are  termed,  or  appointed  seasons  of  sajing  prayers,  to  read  the  mis- 
ererty  or  supplication  for  the  dead,  and  to. hear  a  eulogy  on  the 
character  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  laws  were  very  oppressive,  from 
the  minuteness  of  their  details  and  the  solemn  oaths  by  which  men 
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bound  themselves  to  obey  them.  This  is  what  Lulher  called  'an 
accursed  method.'  *  Every  thing,'  said  he,  *  is  secured  by  oaths  and 
vows,  and  the  wretched  youth  are  cruelly  and  without  necessity 
entangled  as  in  a  i^et' 

The  university  life  of  Luther  at  Erfurt  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  his  abject  and  snffcring  condition  while  begging  his  bread  at 
the  doors  of  the  charitable,  and  also  with  his  monastic  life  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  the  university.  He  now  cherished,  though  with 
great  moderation,  that  more  cheering  view  of  human  life  with  which 
he  had  been  made  familiar  in  the  house  of  Madam  Cotta.  He  was 
furthermore  stimulated  by  a  natural  love  of  acquisition  in  useful 
knowledge,  now  for  the  first  time  awakened  into  full  activity.  The 
study  of  classical  literature,  which  had  been  revived  in  Italy  and 
France,  was  beginning  to  be  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  in  Germany. 
Of  the  young  men  who  prosecuted  these  studies  with  zeal,  there 
was  a  brilliant  circle  then  at  Erfurt  Without  formally  uniting 
himself  with  this  classical  and  poetical  club,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  the  best  Latin  writers  in  prose  and  verse,  with  an  earnestness 
that  fully  equaled  theirs,  and  imprinted  indelibly  upon  his  memory 
those  passages  which  were  most  striking,  whether  for  the  sentiment 
or  the  expression. 

During  the  first  two  years  which  he  spent  at  Erfurt,  (from  1501 
to  1503),  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  study  of  Roman  literature 
and  of  philosophy,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  took  his  first 
degree.  The  year  in  which  he  received  this  honor  is  supposed  also 
to  be  the  one  in  which  the  following  occurrence  took  place.  Early 
in  the  spring,  he  set  out  in  company  with  a  friend,  equipped  aa 
usual  with  a  sword,  to  visit  his  parents.  Within  an  hour  after 
leaving  Erfurt,  he,  by  some  accident,  ran  his  sword  into  his  foot  and 
opened  a  main  artery.  A  physician  was  called  from  the  city,  who 
succeeded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  closing  up  the  wound.  An 
unusual  swelling  arising  from  the  forced  stoppage  of  the  blood,  and 
a  rupture  taking  place  during  the  following  night,  Luther  feared  the 
accident  would  prove  fatal,  and,  in  immediate  prospect  of  death, 
commended  himself  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  '  Had  I  then  died,'  he 
afterward  said, '  I  should  have  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Virgin.' 

It  was  during  the  same  year  that  Luther  had  his  second  severe 
illness.  His  first  was  while  he  was  at  Magdeburg.  In  his  extrem- 
ity, and  while  despairing  of  life,  he  was  visited  by  an  aged  priest, 
who  spoke  those  memorable  words  which  were  afterward  regarded 
by  some  as  prophetic:  'Be  of  good  comfort,  my  brother;  you  will 
not  die  at  this  time.    God  will  yet  make  a  great  man  of  you  wh* 
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shall  comfort  ifiany  others.  Whom  God  loveth  and  parposeth  to 
make  a  blessing,  upon  him  he  early  lajcth  the  cross,  and  in  that 
school  those  who  patiently  endnre,  learn  much.* 

Of  two  of  Lutber*s  principal  teachers,  Usingen  and  Jodocns  of 
Eisenach,  and  of  the  subji'ct  matter  and  manner  of  their  teachings 
we  have  the  means  of  knowing  more  than  is  common  in  such  cases. 
The  works  which  they  published  between  1501  and  1514,  contain- 
ing undoubtedly  the  substance  of  the  very  lectures  which  Luther 
heard,  suggest  to  the  curious  reader  interesting  trains  of  thought. 
A  comparison  of  their  teachings  in  the  physical  sciences  with  what 
Luther,  long  after,  interwove  in  his  commentary  on  the  beginning 
of  Genesis,  proves  not  only  that  these  books  are  but  little  more 
thair  the  printed  lectures  of  their  authors,  but  also  that  Luther 
faithfully  stored  those  instructions  away  in  his  capacious  and  reten- 
tive memory  for  future  use. 

It  was  in  1505,  two  years  after  taking  his  first  degree,  that  he 
was  made  master  of  arts,  which  entitled  him  to  teach  in  the  univer- 
sity. He  actually  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  taught 
the  physics  and  logic  of  Aristotle. 

We  learn  from  Mathesius,  what  we  might,  indeed,  infer  from 
Luther's  subsequent  character,  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  buoy- 
ant and  cheerful  feelings;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  began 
every  day  with  jprayer,  and  went  daily  to  church  service.  Further- 
more, '  he  neglected  no  university  exercise,  wiis  wont  to  propound 
questions  to  his  teachers,  did  often  review  his  studies  with  his  fel- 
low students,  and  whenever  there  were  no  appointed  exercises,  he 
was  in  the  library.' 

In  1505,  Alexins,  a  friend  of  Luther  in  the  university,  was  assas- 
sinated. Soon  after,  about  the  first  of  July,  as  Luther  was  walking 
in  a  retired  road  between  Eifurt  and  Stotterheim,  probably  on  his 
way  home  to  escape  the  e^ndemic  then  prevailing  at  Erfurt,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder  storm,  and  the  lightning  struck  with 
terrific  force  near  his  feet.  He  was  stunned,  and  exclaimed  in  his 
terror,  ^Help,  beloved  St.  Anne,  and  I  will  straightway  become  a 
monk.' 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  occarrenocs,  there  was  an  epidemic 
raging  in  the  university,  many  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  had  fled, 
and  it  was  very  natural  that  Luther's  mind  should  be  in  a  very 
gloomy  state.     St  Anne  was  the  reigning  saint  in  Saxony  at  this 

*  Sneh  It  tbe  view  In  which  the  testimony  of  Luther,  Mefanethon,  Matbetint,  and  other  eeriy 
wiinenei  ii  beitt  vnited.  The  repreMiitalfam  of  !•*«  writeit  thet  AJesioi  wm  hilled  bj  lifhtoiof 
a  BOW  abandoMd  bj  rooit  bistoriana. 
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time,  having  recently  become  an  object  of  religious  regard,  to  wliose 
honor  the  Saxon  town  Anneberg  was  built,  and  who,  for  a  time, 
waa  the  successful  rival  even  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Hence,  the  invo- 
cation of  this  saint  by  Luther. 

When  in  1502,  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  he  employed  Staupitz,*  first  as  a  counselor 
and  negotiator,  and  then  as  a  dean  or  superintendent  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty.  In  the  next  year,  the  chapter  of  the  order  chose^ 
him  general  vicar;  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  brought 
into  connection  with  Luther.  His  influence  upon  the  cloisters 
under  his  charge  was  of  the  happiest  kind ;  and  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote .biblical  studies,  and.  to  revive  the  spirituality  of  his  brethren, 
no  doubt  prepared,  in  part,  the  way  for  multitudes  of  them  to  era- 
brace  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The  testimony  of  the  latter  to  his 
worth  may  properly  have  place  here:  'He  was  an  estimable  man; 
not  only  worthy  to  Be  listened  to  with  reverence,  as  a  scholar  in 
seats  of  learning  and  in  the  church,  but  also  at  the  court  of  princes 
and  in  the  society  of  the  great,  he  was  held  in  much  estimation  for 
bis  knowledge  of  the  world.' 

During  a  residence  of  a  little  more  than  seven  years  in  Erfurt, 
from  July  17,  1501,  to  the  autumn  of  1508,  in  which  he  had  passed 
from  youth  to  the  state  of  manhood,  both  his  intellectual  and  rcli- 
gious  character  underwent  a  great  transformation.  Four  years  of 
time,  devoted  with  signal  success  to  secular  learning  in  the  univer- 
sity; and  nearly  three  and  a  half  to  experimental  religion  and  to 
theology  in  the  monastery,  changed  the  boy,  who  knew  nothing  of 
learning  beyond  the  catechism  and  Latin  grammar,  and  nothing  of 
religion  beyond  a  gloomy  apprehension  of  it,  and  a  crude  mass  of 
superstitions,  into  a  mature  scholar  and  theologian,  to  whom  the 
young  university  of  Wittenberg  looked  as  to  one  likely  to  increase 
its  usefulness  and  its  fame.  The  appointment  was  very  peculiar. 
Such  was  his  modesty  and  his  reluctance  to  appearing  abroad  in 
any  public  capacity,  that  Staupitz,  as  provincial  of  the  order,  per- 
emptorily required  him  to  repair  to  the  monastery  at  Wittenberg, 
atid  to  lecture  there  on  philosophy. 

Probably  Luther  never  saw  Wittenberg  till  he  went  to  take  his 

*  John  VoD  Staupitz  waa  daM^ndad  from  an  ancMnt  noble  family  of  Meiaaen,  or  Miania,  in  Ui« 
kJnfdum  of  Saxony.  Tn  order  to  frntify  his  love  of  atudy  and  piona  meditation,  he  became  ao 
AqgoatiniaB  monk,  and  In  variooa  aniTeraitiaa-  went  throu^  an  extended  eonrte  of  acboiaatio 
philoaophy  and  tbeolofy.  In  1497,  he  waa  made  maater  of  arta,  leetor  or  publio  reader  of  hia 
order,  and  connected  himaetr  with  the  uniTeraity  of  Tiibingen,  in  the  aouth  of  Germany.  He 
foae  rapidly  to  diatinetiwn ;  for  in  the  foUowinf  ymiT  be  waa  appointed  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Tfibiogen ;  in  the  next,  he  took  the  degree  of  biblical  bachelor,  or  the  firat  degree  io  theology, 
that  of  aenteotiary,  or  the  second  degree,  and  io  1500,  that  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
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station  there  for  life.  And  what  a  station  was  that !  and  how  did 
he  fill  it !  Passing  beyond  Weimar,  Naiimburg  and  Leipsic,  and 
directing  his  course  toward  Duben,  which  is  about  midway  between 
Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  he  would  see  spread  out  before  him  a  rich 
arable  tract  of  country,  dotted  with  countless  small  villages.  Only 
Eilcnburg  on  the  right,  and  Delitsch  on  the  left,  several  miles  dis- 
tant, rise  to  the  dignity  of  towns.  Near  Diiben,  pleasant  wood- 
lands and  fine  meadows  begin  to  appear,  and  extend  far  in  both 
'directions  along  the  banks  of  the  Mulde.  A  mile  beyond  that 
town,  Luther,  of  course,  entered  the  Diiben  heath,  a  desolate,  sandy 
region,  seven  or  eight  miles  in  extent,  covered  with  stunted  trees, 
where  an  equally  stunted  race  of  wood-cutters,  colliers  and  manu- 
facturers of  wooden-ware,  led  a  boorish  life.  Near  the  entrance  of 
the  heath  is  a  rock,*  called  Dr.  Luther's  Rock,  with  the  letters 
D.  M.  L.  inscribed  upon  it,  because  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  pause 
here  once  when  on  a  journey,  and  to  have  taken  a  repast  upon  it 
To  the  right  of  the  heath,  near  the  Elbe,  is  Schmiedeberg,  whither 
the  university  was  sometimes  temporarily  removed  in  seasons  of 
peril.  Beyond  the  river  is  the  castle  of  Lichtenburg,  where  Luther 
held  an  anxious  interview  with  Spalatin,  in  1518,  to  determine 
whether  he  should  retire  from  Wittenberg  or  not.  North  of  this 
are  Annaburg,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  electors,  and  the 
Cloister  Lochau,  so  often  mejitioned  by  Luther.  Directly  on  his 
route,  lay  Kemberg,  which  was  also  connected  variously  with  the 
university.  The  last  place  he  passed  through  was  Prata,  whose 
distance  from  Wittenberg,  he  once  said,  would  give  an  idea  of  the 
width  of  the  Po.  To  the  left  lay  Segrena,  Carlstadt's  resort,  when 
he  retired  fVom  the  university,  and  lived  as  a  peasant  Beyond  this 
were  seen  the  Elbe  and  the  white  sand-hills,  which  gave  to  Witten- 
berg its  name.  The  town  itself,  containing  then  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  houses,  and  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  lay  before  him 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  two  hundred  rods  distant  from 
it,  in  a  long  oval  form,  with  the  electoral  church  and  palace  at  the 
western  extremity,  the  city  church  in  the  center,  and  the  Augus- 
teum  or  university  toward  the  Elster  gate,  at  the  eastern  extremity. 
Though  Wittenberg  was  the  capital  of  the  old  electorate,  its  ap- 
pearance was  far  from  being  splendid.  On  the  north  side  are  seen 
plains  broken  by  sand-hills  and  copses  of  wood;  on  the  south,  a 
low  fiat  heath,  behind  which  flowed  the  broad  Elbe,  fringed  here- 
and  there  with  willow  and  oak  shrubs.  Many  wretched  hamlets 
were  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  city  itself,  if  we  except  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  was  but  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  mean  dwellings. 
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The  people  were  warlike,  bat  bo  sensual  that  it  was  thought  neces 
sary  to  limit  their  convivialities  by  law.  At  betrothals,  for  example, 
nothing  was  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  guests,  except  cakes,  bread, 
cheese,  fruit,  and  beer.  The  last  article  so  abounded  at  Wittenberg, 
that  it  was  said,  *  The  cuckoo  could  be  Jieard  there  in  winter  eve- 
Dings;*  speaking,  df  course,  through  the  throats  of  the  bottles. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  breweries  in  the  city  in 
1613. 

Wittenberg  University  had  been  in  existence  six  years  when  Lu- 
ther waa  appointed  professor.  Until  1 507,  it  was  supported  chiefly 
from  the  funds  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  who  now  incorporated  with 
it  the  collegiate  church,  with  all  its  sources  of  income,  and  the  pro- 
vostships  of  Kemberg  and  Cloden,  the  parish  of  OrlamUnde,  <&c., 
the  canons  of  the  former  becoming  lecturers  without  cost  or  trouble, 
and  the  incumbents  of  the  latter  provididg  vicars  in  their  churches, 
and  removing  to  the  university,  where  they  lived  upon  their  incomes. 
.The  university  was  organized  after  the  model  of  Tflbingen,  and 
bore  resemblance  to  the  university  of  Erfurt.  The  rector, — who 
must  be  unmarried,  and  maintain  his  dignity  by  studied  seclusion, 
and  appear  in  public  only  in  great  pomp, — assisted  by  three  reform- 
er$f  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  instruction,  and  the  deans 
of  the  four  faculties,  constituted  the  academic  Senate.  The  univer- 
sity, contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
elector,  and  not  of  the  pope,  or  a  cardinal,  or  an  archbishop,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  greatly  favored  the  Reformation.  None,  there- 
fore, but  the  elector  could  control  the  university  from  without,  and 
none  but  the  rector  and  his  assistants,  the  reformers^  could  do  it 
from  within.  These,  however,  had  enough  to  do.  In  the  very  year 
that  Luther  came  there,  the  students  had  so  insulted  some  of  the 
court  of  the  Bishop  of  Brandenberg,  that  he  put  the  whole  city 
under  the  interdict,  which  was  removed  only  on  the  payment  of  two 
thousand  gulden.  The  year  before,  when  Scheurl,  a  very  energetic 
roan,  was  rector,  he  checked  the  prevailing- vice  of  intoxication 
among  the  students,  and  prohibited  the  practice  of  going  armed 
with  gun,  sword  and  knife.  Still,  in  1512,  another  rector  was  assas- 
sinated by  an  expelled  student ;  and  Melancthon  once  barely  escaped 
with  his  life. 

Paul  and  Augustine  were  the  patron  saints  of  the  theological 
faculty.  The  whole  university  was  to  observe  the  festivals  of  the 
saints  of  each  faculty.  The  faculties  were  the  theological,  in  which 
there  were  four  professors :  the  law,  in  which  there  were  five :  the 
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medical,  ia  which  there  were  three :  and  the  philosophical,  inclad- 
ing  science  and  literature,  in  which  there  were  ten. 

Lather  pawed  rapidly  through  all  the  degrees  confen*ed  in  theol- 
ogy. The  first  was  that  of  biblirus^  though  the  candidate  ordinarily 
knew  little  of  the  Bible  beyond  a  few  papal  glosses  on  favorite 
proof-texts:  the  second  was  that  of  Bententiariue^  who  could  lecture 
on  the  Urst  two  books  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  us :  the 
third  was  that  of  formatus,  who  could  lecture  on  the  last  two  books 
of  the  same  author :  the  fourth  was  that  of  licentiatunj  one  licensed 
to  teach  theology  in  general :  the  fifth  was  that  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

The  reigning  Saxon  family  was  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
Albertiue  and  the  Ernestine.  From  Albert  (whose  ordinary  resi- 
dence  was  Dresden),  descended  Duke  George,  Luther's  bitter  ene- 
my, and  to  him  succeeded  first  Uenry  and  then  Maurice.  To  Ern- 
est, who  resided  sometimes  at  Toigan  and  sometimes  at  Witten- 
berg, were  bom  four  distinguished  sons,  the  Elector  Frederic  the 
Wise,  who  in  his  birth  preceded  Luther  twenty  years,  and  in  his 
death  twenty-one ;  Albert,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  in  1482,  but  died  in  the  same  year;  Ernest,  who, 
after  being  Administrator  of  Magdeburg  for  several  years,  was  arch- 
bishop from  1480  to  1513 ;  and  John  the  Constant,  now  associated 
with  Frederic  in  the  government,  and  in  1525  his  successor. 

Luther  commenced  his  labors  in  Wittenberg  by  lecturing  on  the 
dialectics  and  physics  ^f  Aristotle,  without  salary  or  tuition  fees. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  never  received  any  thing  from  students  for 
his  labors,  nor  from  booksellers  for  his  writings.*  After  he  laid 
aside  the  cowl,  the  elector  gave  him  an  allowance  of  two  hundred 
gulden  a  year. 

Luther  visited  Rome  as  a  pilgrim.  Twice  while  in  Erfurt  had 
he  vowed  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  and  he  himself  affirms 
that  he  made  the  journey  in  oonsequonco  of  his  rows.  This  state- 
ment does  not,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  having  other 
objects  to  accomplish  at  the  same  time.  Rome  was  then  regarded 
as  second  only  to  Jerusalem  in  sacredness.  The  soil  was  supposed 
to  be  hallowed,  not  only  by  the  graves  of  thousands'  of  martyrs, 
and  many  Roman  bishops,  but  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
Pilgrims  came  in  multitudes,  sometimes  two  hundred  thousand  at  a 
time,  to  visit  this  sacred  city. 

Stanpitz,  who  had  interested  himself  so  deeply  in  Luther's  wel- 

*  The  publiaheri  of  his  works  offered  him  four  hundred  florins  a  yeer,  if  he  would  five  tbena 
his  msnuieripts ;  but  he  refused  *  to  make  merdiandise  of  Uie  gifls  witli  which  God  had  endowed 
him/ 
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fAre  ever  since  Lis  first  acquaintance  with  him,  and  who,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ctiurcb,  had  nndertaken  to  guide  his  steps,  was 
not  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  bis  young 
friemd.  He  had  already  made  him  reader  at  table  in  the  monastery, 
substituting  the  Scriptures  in  the  place  of  Augustine's  writings, 
which  had  hitherto  been  read  to  the  monks  daring  meal  times.  He 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  licentiate  in  theology  (the  next  degree 
abore  sententiarius),  the  4th  of  October,  1512,  and  finally  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  Qis 
reluctance,  to  receive  this  honor  (or  rather  office  as  it  then  was), 
i^pears  to  have  been  not  less  than  that  which  he  felt  when  it  was 
proposed  to  make  him  preacher.  It  was  manifested  in  a  similar 
way,  and  overcome  by  similar  arguments.  In  his  letter  of  invita- 
tion to  the  Erfurt  convent  to  attend  the  ceremony,  he  says,  he  is 
to  receive  the  degree  *  out  of  obedience  to  the  fathers  and  the  vicar.* 
In  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Elector  Frederic,  written  several  years 
after,  he  says :  *  At  your  expense  was  the  doctor's  hat  placed  upon 
my  witless  head,  an  honor  at  which  I  blush,  but  which  I  am  con- 
strained to  bear  because  those  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  would 
have  it  so.'  Among  the  letters  of  JiUther  is  found  the  receipt  which 
he  signed  for  the  fifty  fiorins  furnished  him  by  the  elector  for  pay- 
ing the  costs  of  the  degree.  A  doctor's  ring  of  massive  gold  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  elector  at  the  same  time,  which  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  library  of  Wolfenbuttel.  On  the  19th  of  October 
the  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp,  with  solemn  proces- 
sion and  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell.  This  appointment — for  it 
was  not  a  mere  honor — given  him  by  the  united  voice  of  his  reli- 
gious superiors,  his  sovereign,  and  the  university,  he  construed,  and 
ever  after  regarded,  as  a  Divine  call  to  teach  religion  in  the  most 
public  manner.  '  I  was  called,'  says  he,  *  and  forced  to  the  office, 
and  was  obliged,  from  the  duty  of  obedience,  to  bo  doctor  contrary 
to  my  will,  .  .  .  and  to  promise  with  an  oath  to  teach  purely  and 
sincerely  according  to  the  Scriptures.'  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg 
were  the  only  universities  where  such  an  oath  was  required.  Under 
this  oath,  administered  to  him  by  Carlstadt,  Luther  claimed  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the  only  ultimate  authority,  and  thus 
formally  did  he  pUnt  himself  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Protestantism. 

The  period  of  about  two  years  immediately  following  the  date 
above-mentioned,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  taken  up  in  prepar- 
ing for  his  lectures,  and  in  acquiring  the  original  languages  of  the 
Bible»    The  only  events  mentioned  in  connection  with  him  during 
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that  time,  are  a  dispntation,  in  1512,  by  a  candidate  for  the  first 
degree  in  theology,  and  another  in  1513,  for  the  q^cond  degree,  at 
both  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer.  Sach  things  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  with  him  at  a  later  period.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
evident  that  Luther  knew  little  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  before  the  year 
1513,  whereas  we  find  him  making  use  of  both  with  some  facility 
the  next  year,  the  inference  is  plain,  that  he  must  have  studied 
them  zealously  about  this  time.  Mathesius  represents  Luther  as 
'spelling  out  the  words  of  the  Bible'  after  he  commenced  lecturing 
npon  it.  The  first  books  on  which  he  lectured  were  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  and  the  Psalms,  which  the  same  biographer  informs  us 
took  place  immediately  after  he  was  made  doctor. 

In  the  Wolfenbattel  library  is  preserved  Luther's  copy  of  the 
Psalms  in  Hebrew,  printed  on  a  quarto  page,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  Hebrew  text,  with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines.  On 
the  broad  margin  and  between  the  lines  are  to  be  seen  the  notes, 
in  Latin,  of  his  first  lecture  on  this  book,  delivered  probably  in 
1513.  It  is  believed  that  he  caused  copies  to  be  printed  in  this 
form  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  students  in  taking  notes 
and  connecting  them  with  the  words  of  the  text.  The  great  value 
of  this  singular  book  consists  in  the  record  it  contains  of  Luther's 
religious  and  theological  views  at  that  period.  Jiirgens,  who  has 
carefully  examined  this  earliest  of  Luther's  Scripture  expositions 
which  have  been  preserved — it  exists  only  in  manuscript,  and  in 
Luther's  hand-writing — remarks:  'It  contains  the  clearest  indica- 
tions how  little  Luther  had  advanced  in  biblical  interpretation ;  and 
yet  it  occasionally  points  to  the  way  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
so  eminent  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture.  We  refer  particularly  to 
his  disposition  to  go  back  to  the  original  sources.  But  he  appears 
still  to  be  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  He 
makes  use  of  a  defective  Latin  translation,  agreeing  with  the  Vul- 
gate, and  adheres  closely  to  it,  though  he  knows  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  constantly  refers  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  version.' 

The  little  information  we  have  respecting  Luther  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1515,  to  the  beginning  of  1516,  may  be  regarded  as  indi- 
rect evidence  that  he  was  going  steadily  and  prosperously  on  in  the 
course  he  had  begun,  constantly  accumulating  that  power  and  influ- 
ence which  was  so  soon  to  be  put  in  requisition.  The  interest  he 
felt  in  the  controversy  which  was  then  raging  between  Reuchlin  and 
the  stupid  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  advancement 
which  he  himself  made  in  the  knowledge  of  these  languages  about 
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this  iimCy  pat  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  lectures  which  ho  delivered 
on  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  were  founded,  more  and  more, 
on  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  He  also  continued 
earnestly  engaged  in  academic  disputations,  for,  from  some  of  the 
older  professors,  he  still  met  with  opposition.  During  this  year, 
he  was  made  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  under  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  university  records,  a  large  number  of  Augustinian 
eremites  received  their  degrees  in  theology.  Odelkop,  who  heard 
his  lectures,  particularly  those  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  at  this 
time,  says  Luther  diligently  prosecuted  his  studies  and  preached, 
and  delivered  lectures  and  held  debates.  In  this  year  were  preached 
the  first  three  discourses  of  his  which  have  been  preserved.  In 
these  he  manifests  decided  progress  in  the  clearness  and  solidity  of 
his  reli^ous  views.  In  the  first  of  those  discourses,  he  strongly 
urges  the  doctrine,  that  piety  consists  not  in  outward  works,  but  in 
an  inward  principle ;  that  an  act,  in  itself  good,  becomes  even  sin- 
ful if  the  motive  be  sinfuL 

February  2,  1516,  he  writes  to  his  intimate  friend,  John  Lange, 
prior  of  the  cloister  at  Erfurt,  a  letter  which  strikingly  illustrates 
the  state  of  his  mind  in  respect  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
the  scholastic  theology  founded  upon  it ;  and  also  the  relations  of 
his  old  teachers,  Truttvetter,  or  Jodocus  of  Eisenach,  as  he  gener- 
ally calls  him,  and  IJsingen,  both  to  scholasticism  and  to  himself. 
He  writes : 

I  send  the  accompanying  letter,  reverend  father,  to  the  excellent  Jodocaa  of 
Eisenach,  lull  of  positions  against  [the  Aristotelian]  logic,  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, that  is,  full  of  blasphemies  and  maledictions  against  Aristotle,  Porphyry, 
and  the  seutentiarists,  the  pernicious  study  of  this  our  a^.  ....  See  that 
these  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  take  pains  to  find  out  what  he  and  all  the  rest 
think  of  me  in  this  matter,  and  let  me  know.  I  have  no  other  more  eager 
desire  tiian  to  make  known  to  many,  and,  if  I  have  time,  to  show  to  all,  how 
ignominiously  that  old  actor,  under  his  Greek  mask,  playeth  and  roaketh  pas- 
time witli  t]ie  church.  ....  My  greatest  sorrow  is,  that  I  am  constrained  to 
see  brethren  of  good  parts  and  of  gifts  qualifying  them  for  study,  gpend  their 
time  and  wastA  their  lives  in  sucli  vain  pursuits,  while  the  universities  cease 
not  to  bum  and  to  condemn  good  books,  and  then  make,  or  rather  dream  out 
new  ones  in  their  room.  I  wish  Usingen  as  well  as  Tmttvetter  would  leave  off 
these  studies,  or  at  least  be  more  moderate  therein.  My  shelves  are  stored  with 
weapons  against  their  writing,  which  I  find  to  be  utterly  useless ;  and  all  others 
would  see  the  same,  were  they  not  bound  to  a  more  than  Pythagorean  silence. 

In  April  1516  to  November  1517,  Luther  was  made  Vicar  of  his 
Order  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  Immediately  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  set  out  upon  a  journey  of  visitation,  and  passed  the  ]ast  of 
April,  all  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  in  going  from  cloister 
to  cloister  in  his  province,  regulating  discipline,  encouraging  educa- 
tion and  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  particular,  dismissing  unskillful 
priors  and  appointing  others  in  their  place. 

UNlVt  •^.::,- Y 
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The  first  monastery  he  visited  was  that  of  Grimma,  near  Leipsic, 
and  still  nearer  the  nunnery  of  Nimptschen,  where  Catharine  von 
Bora,  Luther^s  fature  wife,  then  a  girl  of  sixteen,  was  nnn.  As 
Staupitz  and  Link  accompanied  Luther  to  this  place,  and  as  the 
former  performed  in  this  instance  the  duties  of  visitation,  it  would 
seem  that  Luther  was  here  practically  initiated  into  his  new  calling. 
While  they  were  thns  engaged  at  Grimma,  Tetzel  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  adjacent  town  of  Wurtzen,  and  practiced  his  arts  in 
selling  indulgences  so  .shamelessly  as  to  arouse  the  indignation  of 
both  Luther  and  Staupitz.  This  is  the  time  when  the  former 
resolved  to  expose  the  traffic,  and  threatened  *  to  make  a  hole  in 
TetzePs  drum.' 

We  next  find  him  in  Dresden,  examining  the  state  of  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Augustinians  in  that  place.  Here  he  writes  a  letter. 
May  1,  to  the  prior  in  Mainz,  requesting  him  to  send  back  to  Dres- 
den a  runaway  monk. 

*For,'  says  he,  'that  lost  sheep  helongeth  to  me.  It  is  my  dnty  to  find  htm 
and  briDg  him  back  from  his  waaderings,  if  so  it  please  the  Lord  Jesus.  I 
entreat  you,  Iherefore,  reverend  father,  by  our  common  faith  in  Christ,  and  by 
our  profession,  to  send  him  unto  mo,  if  in  your  kindness  you  can,  either  at 
Dresden  or  Wittenberg,  or  rather  persuade  him,  and  affectionately  and  kindly 
move  him  to  come  of  his  own  accord.  I  will  meet  bim  with  open  arras,  if  he 
will  but  return.  He  need  not  fear  Uiat  he  has  offended  me.  I  know  full  well 
that  offenses  must  come ;  nor  is  it  strangce  that  a  man  should  fall.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  he  should  rise  again  and  stand.  Peter  fell)  that  he  might  know  he 
was  but  a  man.  At  the  present  day,  also,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  whose  sum- 
mits reach  the  skies,  fall.  The  angels  fell  in  heaven,  and  Adam  in  paradise. 
Is  it  then  strange  that  a  reed  should  quiver  in  the  breeze,  and  the  smoking 
lamp  be  put  out?' 

Luther  thus  writes  to  Mutianus,  a  great  classical  and  belles-letters 

scholar  in  Gotha,  whom  he  had  known  when  a  student  at  Erfurt: 

I  must  now  go  where  my  duty  calleth  me,  but  not  without  first  saluting  you, 
though  from  a  sense  of  my  ignorance  and  uncouth  style,  I  shrink  from  it.  But 
my  affection  for  you  overcometh  my  modesty ;  and  that  rustic  Corydon,  Martin, 
barbarous  and  accustomed  only  to  cackle  among  the  geese,  saluteth  you,  the 
scholar,  the  man  of  the  most  polished  erudition.  Yet  I  am  sure,  or  certainly 
presume  that  Mutianus  valueth  the  heart  above  the  tongue  or  pen ;  and  my 
heart  is  sufficiently  erudite,  for  it  is  sufficiently  devoted  to  you.  Farewell,  most 
excellent  father  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  be  not  forgetful  of  me. 

Postscript.  One  thing  I  wish  you  to  know :  Father  John  Lange,  whom  you 
have  known  as  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  what  is  more,  as  a  man  of  a 
pure  heart,  hath  now  lately  been  made  prior  of  the  Erfurt  convent  by  me. 
unto  man  commend  him  by  a  fHendly  word,  and  unto  God  by  your  prayers. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Lange,  written  in  August, 
fix>m  Kemburg,  when  professors  and  students  had  fled  from  the 
epidemic  in  Wittenberg,  shows  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements : 

I  am  the  preacher  of  the  cloister ;  I  am  reader  at  the  table ;  I  am  required 
every  day  to  be  parish-preacher ;  I  am  director  of  the  studies  of  the  brethren ; 
I  am  vicar,  that  is,  eleven  times  prior;  I  am  inspector  of  the  fish-ponds  in 
Litzkau ;  I  am  advocate  for  the  Hertzebergers  in  Torgau ;  I  am  lecturer  on 
Paul;  I  am  commentator  on  the  Psalms;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  greater  part 
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of  my  time  is  occupied  in  writing  letters.  T  seldom  have  time  for  the  canoni- 
cal hoars  and  for  the  mass,  to  say  nothing  of  the  temptations  of  the  fles^h,  the 
world,  and  the  de^iL  Tou  see  what  a  man  of  leisure  I  am.  Concerning 
brother  John  Metzel,  I  think  my  opinion  and  reply  hare  already  reached  you. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  How  do  you  suppose  I  ctin  find  a  plaoe 
for  ail  your  Sardanapaluses  and  sybarites  [easy  monks]  ?  If  you  have  trained 
them  up  wrong,  you  must  support  them  after  thus  training  them.  I  have  use- 
less brethren  enough  everywhere,  if  any  can  be  useless  to  a  patient  mind. 
There  are  now  tweniy-two  priests  and  twelve  youths,  forty-one  persons  in  all, 
who  live  upon  our  more  than  most  scanty  stores.  But  the  Lonl  will  provide. 
You  say  you  began  yesterday  [to  lecture]  upon  the  second  part  of  Lombard  s 
Sentences.  To-morrow,  1  sliall  begin  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Albeit, 
I  fear  the  plague  will  not  suifer  me  to  go  on.  It  taketh  away  two  or  three 
eacli  several  day.  A  son  of  our  neighbor,  Faber,  opposite,  who  was  well  yes- 
terday, is  carried  to  bis  burial  to'day.  Another  son  lieth  infected.  Wliat  shall 
I  say  ?  It  is  already  here,  and  hath  begun  to  rage  suddenly  and  vehemently-— 
especially  with  the  young.  You  ask  me  and  Bartholomew  [Feldkirk]  to  flee 
with  you.  Whither  shall  I  flee  ?  I  hope  the  world  will  not  fall  to  pieces  if 
brother  Martin  do  fiill.  The  brethren  I  shall  disperse  throughout  all  the  coun- 
try, if  the  pestilence  should  prevail.  But  I  am  placed  here,  and  my  duty  of 
obedience  will  not  allow  me  to  flee,  until  the  authority  which  commanded  me 
hither  shall  command  me  away. 

In  a  letter  to  Langc,  dated  March  1,  after  mentioning  that  he 

sends  Didymus,  *  who  is  still  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  order/ 

to  Erfurt,  and  that  he  is  about  to  publish  his  translation  and  expo- 

aition  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

I  am  reeding  our  Erasmus^  and  my  esteem  for  him  groweth  less  every  day. 

With  him,  what  is  of  man  prevaileth  over  what  \i\  of  God.     Though  I 

am  loth  to  judge  him,  I  must  admonish  you  not  to  read  his  works ;  or  rather, 
not  to  receive  all  he  saith  without  examination.  These  are  dangerous  tiroes^ 
and  I  perceive  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  esteemed  truly  wise  because  he  under- 
standetl)  Greek  and  Hebrew;  seeing  that  St.  Jerome,  with  his  Ave  languages^ 
did  not  match  Augustine  with  one — though  to  Erasmus  it  may  seem  otlierwise. 

This  opinion  of  him  I  keep  hid.  lest  I  should  strengthen  the  opposition 

of  his  enemies  [the  monks  and  priests].  Perliaps  the  Lord,  in  due  time,  will 
g^ve  him  understanding. 

We  omit  his  collision  with  Tetzcl,  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  as  be- 
longing to  the  theological  side  of  his  career  and  character,  although 
of  amazing  importance  in  the  history  of  modern  society,  and  pasa 
to  his  introduction  to  Melancthon,  in  1518,  who  from  that  date  be- 
came his  intimate  and  influential  friend.  When  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  entered  into  with  Mosellanus,  of  Leipsic,  in  respect 
to  the  Greek  professorship,  were  broken  of^  in  July,  1518,  the  elec- 
tor applied  to  Reuchlin,  then  residing  at  Stuttgard,  to  recommend 
two  professors,  one  for  the  Greek  and  one  for  the  Hebrew  language. 
Reuchlin  reconmiended  Melancthon  for  the  former,  and  CEc'olampa- 
dius  for  the  latter.     Melancthon  was  at  that  time  twenty-one  years 

• 

of  age,  and  was  temporarily  occupying  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  the 
University  of  Tiibingen,  but  a  few  miles  from  Reuchlin's  house. 
Being  the  grandson  of  Reuchlin's  sister,  the  young  Melancthon  hiid 
been  carefully  educated  under  his  direction.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his. rapid  acquisitions  in  the  Latin  school  of  Simler  at 
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Pforzheim.  At  Heidelberg,  where  he  entered  the  university  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  Greek 
scholar.  At  Tiibingen,  to  which,  at  the  end  of  two  years  after 
having  taken  his  first  degree,  he  resorted,  and  where  he  spent  six 
years  in  laborious  study,  he  made  such  extensive  and  various  acqui- 
sitions in  learning  as  to  stand  prominent  above  all  the  youths  of  the 
university.  Destined,  as  he  was,  to  be  the  *  preceptor  of  Germany,' 
it  was  well  that  his  range  of  study  at  Tubingen  was  very  wide. 
Proceeding  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  from  a  common  center, 
he  extended  his  studies  to  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  theology,  law,  and  even  to  the  leading  medical  writers, 
and  attended  lectures  on  all  these  subjects.  lie  not  only  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Renchlin,  as  the  representative  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  literature,  and  its  persecuted  but  victorious  defender  against 
the  ignorant  Dominican  monks  of  Cologne,  but  he  made  himself 
familiar,  even  from  boyhood,  with  the  New  Testament,  in  the  orig- 
inal— a  copy  of  which,  received  as  a  present  from  Reuchlin,  he 
always  carried  about  his  person.  Reuchlin,  in  his  reply  to  the  elec- 
tor, said  ho  knew  of  no  German  who  was  Melancthon^s  superior, 
except  it  be  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  July  24,  1518,  Reuchlin 
wrote  to  his  young  kinsman:  ^*I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
elector,  oflFering  you  a  place  and  a  salary;  and  I  will  apply  to  you 
the  promise  of  God  made  to  Abraham:  'Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  &c. ;  and  I  will  make  thee  a  great  nation,  and  thou  shalt 
be  blessed.'  So  I  prophesy  of  thee,  my  dear  Philip,  who  art  my 
care  and  my  comfort." 

He  went  by  way  of  Augsburg,  in  order  to  see  the  elector  there 
before  he  should  leave  the  diet,  then  in  session.  On  leaving  Augs- 
burg, Melancthon  proceeded  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Pirkhcimer  and  Scheurl,  and  then  pursued  his  way 

m 

to  Leipsic,  where  he  saw  the  young  Greek  professor  Mosellanus, 
and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1518,  reached  Wittenberg.  Luther's 
joy,  on  learning  what  an  acquisition  was  made  to  Wittenberg  in 
this  remarkable  young  man,  was  great ;  and  never  had  he  occasion 
to  abate  his  admiration.  In  the  very  next  letter  after  the  one  last 
quoted  from  him,  under  date  of  August  81,  he  writes  to  Spalatin, 
still  in  Augsburg  with  the  elector :  '  As  touching  our  Philip  Melanc- 
thon, be  assured  all  is  done,  or  shall  be,  which  you  desire  in  your 
letter.  He  pronounced  an  [inaugural]  oration  on  the  fourth  day 
after  his  arrival  here  [in  which  he  set  forth  the  new  method  of 
study  in  contrast  with  the  old  scholastic  method],  full  of  learning 
and  force,  meeting  with  such  &vor  and  admiration  in  all,  that  you 
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may  now  leave  off  all  anxiety  in  commending  him  nnto  us.  We 
soon  lost  the  feeling  produced  by  his  [small]  stature  and  [his  weak 
bodily]  frame ;  and  now  we  do  wonder  and  rejoice  at  that  which 
we  find  in  him,  and  thank  the  illustrious  prince  and  yourself  for 
what  you  have  done'.  You  have  need  rather  to  inquire  in  what 
study  he  may  render  himself  most  acceptable  to  our  prince.  With 
his  consent  and  approval,  I  would  choose  that  Philip  be  made 
Greek  professor.  I  only  have  fears  that  his  feeble  health  will  not 
abide  the  severity  of  our  climate.  I  hear,  furthermore,  that  he 
receiveth  too  small  a  stipen^i  so  that  the  men  at  Leipsic  ard  hoping 
to  get  him  away  from  us.*  He  was  beset  by  them  on  his  way  to 
this  place.* 

September  2,  he  writes  to  the  same,  informing  him  that  the  stu- 
dents, now  eagerly  pursuing  the  new  studies  and  hearing,  by  way 
of  preference,  lectures  on  the  Bible  and  the  ancient  languages,  com- 
plain that,  before  receiving  their  degrees,  they  are  required  to  at- 
tend useless  courses  of  lectures  on  scholastic  theology.  Luther  and 
bis  friends  desired  that  those  studies  be  made  optional,  and  that 
persons  be  admitted  to  the  degrees  in  theology  on  passing  a  regular 
examination  on  the  new  branches  of  study  introduced  by  him, 
Melancthon  and  others.  *He  closes  by  saying,  '  I  commend  unto 
you  heartily  the  most  Attic,  the  most  erudite,  the  most  elegant 
Melancthon.  His  lecture-room  is  full,  and  more  than  full.  He 
inflameth  all  our  theologians,  highest,  lowest  and  midst,  with  a  love 
of  Greek.' 

Oh  the  0th  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to  Lange :  '  The  very 
learned  and  most  Grecian  Philip  Melancthon  is  professor  of  Greek 
here,  a  mere  boy  or  stripling,  if  you  regard  his  age,  but  one  of  us 
if  you  consider  the  abundance  of  his  learning  and  his  knowledge 
of  almost  all  books.  He  is  not  only  skilled  in  both  languages, 
[Latin  and  Greek,  then  a  rare  thing],  but  is  learned  in  each.  Nor 
is  he  wholly  ignorant  of  Hebrew.' 

The  following  passages  from  an  account  by  Kepler,  of  St  Gall, 
of  his  interview  with  Luther  at  the  Black  Bear  at  Jena,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  and  the  tinies : 

Though  it  may  seem  trifling  and  childish,  I  can  not  omit  mentioDing  how 
Martin  met  me  and  my  companion,  when  he  was  riding  fK>m  the  place  of  his 
captivity  toward  Wittenberg.  As  we  were  journeying  toward  Wittenberg,  for 
the  sake  of  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures — and  the  Lord  knows  what  a  Airious 
tempest  there  was — we  came  to  Jena,  in  Thuringia,  where  we  could  not,  with 
all  our  inquiry  in  the  town,  find  or  hear  of  any  place  to  lodge  for  the  night, 
bnt  wereevery where  refused,  for  it  was  carnival,  during  which  little  heed  is 
given  to  pilg^ms  or  strangers.  We,  therefore,  left  the  town  again,  to  proceed 
farther  on  our  way,  thinking  we  might  perhaps  find  a  hamlet  where  we  could 
pass  the  night .  At  the  gate  of  the  city  we  met  a  respectable  man,  who 
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accosted  us  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  asked  us  where  we  were  goinp^  so  late. 
....  He  then  asked  us  whether  we  had  inquired  at  the  Black  Bear  hotel  .  . 

He  pointed  it  out  to  us  a  little  distance  without  the  city The  innkeeper 

met  us  at  the  door  and  received  us,  and  led  us  into  the  room.  Here  we  found 
a  man  at  the  table,  sitting  alone,  with  a  small  book  lying  before  him,  who 
greeted  us  kindly,  and  invited  us  to  take  a  seat  with  him  at  the  table ;  for  our 
shoes  were  so  muddy  tliat  we  were  ashamed  to  ent6r  tiie  room,  and  therefore 

slunk  away  upon  a  bench  behind  the  door We  took  him  to  be  no  other 

than  a  knieiit,  as  he  had  on,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  a  red  cap, 
small  clothes  and  a  doublet,  and  a  sword  at  his  aide,  on  which  he  leaned,  wiUi 
one  hand  on  the  pommel  and  tlie  otiier  on  the  hilt  He  asked  us  whence  w^ 
were,  but  immediately  answered  himself  *Tou  are  Swiss;  from  what  part  of 
Switzerland  are  you?'  We  replied,  'St.  GalL'  He  then  said,  *J(;  as-I  suppose, 
you  are  on  jour  way  to  Wittenberg,  you  will  6nd  good  countrymen  of  3'ours 
there,  namely,  Jerome  Scliurf  and  his  brother  Augustine;'  whereupon  we  said, 
'  We  have  letters  to  tliem.*  We  now  a.sked  him  in  turn,  if  he  could  give  us 
any  information  about  Martin  Lutiier — whether  he  is  now  at  Wittenberg  or  else- 
where. He  said,  '  I  have  certi»in  knowledge  that  he  is  not  now  at  Wittenberg, 
but  will  soon  be  there.  But  Philip  Melancthon  is  there,  as  teacher  of  Greek, 
and  others  teach  Hebrew.'  He  recommended  to  us  to  study  both  languages, 
as  necessary  above  all  things  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  We  said,  *  Thank 
God,  we  shall  then  see  and  hear  the  man  [Luther]  on  whose  account  we  have 
undertaken  this  journey.'  ....  He  then  asked  us  where  we  had  formerly 
studied ;  and,  as  we  replied  at  Basle,  he  inquired  how  things  were  going  on 
there,  and  what  EraBmus  was  doing.  *  Erasmus  is  still  there,  but  what  he  is 
about  no  one  knoweth,  for  he  keepeth  himself  very  quiet  and  secluded.'  We 
were  much  surprised  at  the  knight,  that  he  should  know  the  Schurfs,  Melanc- 
thon and  Erasmus^  and  that  he  should  speak  of  the  necessity  of  studying 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  At  times,  too,  he  made  use  of  Latin  words,  so  that  we 
began  to  think  he  was  something  more  than  a  common  kniglit. 

*Sir,'  said  he,  'what  do  men  in  Switzerland  iHink  of  Luther?'  We  replied, 
*  Variously,  as  everywhere  else.  Some  can  not  sufficiently  bless  and  praise  God 
that  he  hath,  through  this  man,  made  known  his  truth  and  exposed  error; 
others  condemn  him  as  an  intolerable  heretic'  'Especially  the  clergy,'  inter- 
rupted he, — '  I  doubt  not  these  are  the  priests.'  By  this  conversation  we  were 
made  to  feel  ourselves  quite  at  home,  and  my  companion  [Reutiner]  took  the 
book  that  lay  before  him,  and  looked-  into  it,  and  found  it  was  a  Hebrew 
psalter.  He  soon  laid  it  down  again,  and  the  knight  took  it.  Tliis  increased 
our  curiosity  to  know  who  he  was.  When  the  day  declined  and  it  grew  dark, 
our  host,  knowing  our  desire  and  longing  ader  Luther,  came  to  the  table  and 
said,  '  Friends,  had  you  been  here  two  days  ago,  you  could  have  had  your 
desire,  for  he  sat  hero  at  this  table,'  pointing  to  the  seat.  We  were  provoked 
with  ourselves  that  we  were  too  late,  and  poured  out  our  displeasure  against 
the  bad  roads  which  had  hindered  u&  AAer  a  litUe  while,  the  host  called  me 
to  the  door,  and  said,  'Since  you  manifest  so  earnest  a  desire  to  see  Luther,  you 
must  know  that  it  is  he  who  is  seated  by  }'0U.  I  took  these  words  as  spoken 
in  jest,  and  said,  '  You,  to  please  me,  give  me  a  false  joy  at  seeing  Luther.'  '  It 
is  indeed  he,'  replied  mj  host,  '  but  make  as  if  you  did  not  know  it.'  I  went 
back  into  the  room  and  to  the  table,  and  desired  to  tell  my  companion  what  I 
bad  heard,  and  tamed  to  him,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  '  Our  host  hath  told  me 
that  this  is  Luther.'  He,  like  myself,  was  incredulous.  '  Perhaps  he  said  Hut- 
ten,  and  you  misunderstood  him.'  As  now  the  knight's  dress  comported  better 
with  the  character  of  Hutten  tiian  with  that  of  a  monk,  I  was  persuaded  that 
be  said  it  was  Hutten.  [Two  merchants  now  came  in,  and  they  all  supped 
together].  Our  host  came,  meanwhile,  to  us,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  '  Don't  be 
concerned  about  the  cost,  for  Martin  hath  paid  the  bill.'  We  rejoiced,  not  so 
much  for  the  gilt  of  the  supper,  as  for  the  honor  of  being  entertained  by  such  a 
man.  After  supper  the  merchants  went  to  the  stable  to  see  to  their  horses, 
and  Martin  remained  with  us  in  the  room.  We  thanked  him  for  the  honor 
shown  us,  and  gave  him  to  understand  tliat  we  took  him  for  tjlrich  von  Hutten. 
But  he  said,  'I  am  not  he'  Just  then  came  in  our  host,  and  Martin  said  to 
him,  '  I  have  beoome  a  nobleman  to-night,  for  these  Swiss  hold  me  to  be  Ulrich 
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▼on  Hutten.*  The  bort  replied,  *  You  are  not  be,  but  Uartin  Luther.'  He 
laughed,  and  said  jocoeelj,  *  They  hold  me  to  be  Hutten,  aud  you  say  I  am 
Luther;  I  shall  next  be  Maroolfua,'  [a  notorioas  chanotor  in  the  monkSah 
legends].-  Afterward  be  took  up  a  large  beer  glass,  and  aaid,  *  Swiss,  now 
driuk  me  a  health ;'  aud  then  arose,  threw  around  him  his  mantle,  and,  giving 
OS  his  hand,  took  leave  of  us,  flaying,  '  When  you  come  to  Wittenberg,  greet 
Dr.  Jerome  ScJiurf  fi>r  me.'  ^*  Very  gladly,^  said  we;  'but  whom  aliall  we  call 
you,  that  tie  may  understand  us?'  He  replied,  'Suy  only  this,  be  who  is  to 
oome,  sendeth  you  greeting,*  and  be  will  understand  it  ...  On  Saturday,  we 
went  to  tlie  house  of  Schurf  to  present  our  letters;  and  when  we  were  oon- 
ducted  into  the  room,  behold  we  found  Martin  there  as  at  Xena,  and  with  him 
Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  Nicholas  Amedorf,  and  Dr.  Auguetine  Bcliurf, 
rebearsing  to  him  wbat  bad  taken  place  at  Wittenbei^  during  his  absence. 
He  greeted  us,  and  smiling  said,  *Thia  is  Philip  Melancthon,  of  whom  we  spoke.' 
Mehincthon  turned  to  us  and  asked  us  many  questions,  to  which  we  replied  as 
well  as  we  could.  Bo  we  spent  the  day  with  them  with  great  dalighk  and  grat- 
ification on  our  part. 

In  1525  (Jane  18),  Lather  was  married  to  Caiharine  von  Bora — 
he  at  the  age  of  42,  and  she  of  26.  The  marriage  was  highly 
ofTenaive  to  the  generallj  received  opinions  of  the  age — both  hav- 
ing taken  the  vows  of  celibacy,  bat  was  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
views  which  they  now  iield  of  Christian  and  social  duty.  His  syia- 
pathiting  friends  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  the  city  presented 
Lather  several  casks  of  beer,  and  the  university  gave  a  laige  silver 
tankard,  plated  with  gold,  weighing  five  pounds  and  a  quarter, 
,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  University  of  Oriefswald.  His 
correspondence  shows  that  his  domestic  feelings  were  tender,  and 
liis  love  considerate.  He  somewhere  says, '  I  expect  more  from  my 
Katy  and  from  Melancthon  than  I  do  from  Christ  my  Lord,  and 
yet  I  well  know  that  neither  they  nor  any  one  on  earth  hath  suf- 
fered, or  can  suffer^  what  he  hath  suffered  for  me.'  Molsdorf,  a  for^ 
mcr  member  of  Luther's  household,  says,  *  I  remember  that  Dr. 
Luther  used  to  say,  that  he  congratulated  himself  with  all  his  soul 
that  God  had  given  him  a  modest  and  prudent  wife,  who  took  such 
excellent  care  of  his  health.*  '  How  I  longed  after  my  family,'  says 
Luther, '  when  I  lay  at  the  point  of  death  in  8malcald  I  I  thought 
I  should  never  again  see  my  wife  and.  child.  How  painful  would 
such  a  separation  have  been  I' 

When  Luther  was.  at  Coburg,  in  1530,  he  heard  of  the  illness  of 
his  father,  and  yet  his  own  life  was  in  such  peril  that  he  could  not 
safely  make  the  journey  to  see  him.  At  this,  both  he  and  Catha* 
rine  ^were  much  distressed.  Soon  afterwards,  the  news  of  his  fath- 
er's death  reached  him.  '  I  have  heard,'  he  says  to  link, '  of  the 
death  of  my  father,  who  was  so  dear  and  precious  to  me.'  Catha- 
rine, to  comfort  him,  sent  him  a  likeness  of  his  favorite  daughter 
Magdalene,  then  one  year  old.    '  You  have  done  a  good  deed,'  says 

Yeit  Dietrich,  Luther's  amanuensis, '  in  sending  the  likeness  to  the 
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doctor ;  for  by  it  many  of  his  gloomy  thonghts  are  dissipated.  He 
hath  placed  it  on  the  wall  over  against  the  diniDg-table.' 

There  is  a  rein  of  drollery  and  playfulness  in  all  his  letters  rela- 
ting to  his  domestic  life.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  he  ad- 
dresses her  as  *  my  Lord  Katy '  (mens  Dominns,  Arc.)  which  fhmished 
pleasant  amnsement  to  his  aniversity  friends  and  the  students,  somiB 
of  whom  were  generally  members  of  his  family.  He  once  gare 
oat  a  similar  phrase  in  German  to  a  student  in  his  examination  to 
translate  into  Latin,  and  the  answer  contained  sach  a  ridicnloas 
blunder  that  it  long  continued  a  by-word.  Luther  closes  one  of  Ms 
letters  to  an  old  friend  by  saying,  *  My  lord  and  Moses  [the  law- 
giver] Eaty  most  humbly  greeteth  you.'  He  also  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  addressed  her  as '  My  kind  and  dear  lord  and  master  Eaty 
Lntheress  [Lutherinn],  doctress  and  priestess  at  Wittenberg.' 

If  we  wish  to  see  his  creed  in  respect  to  a  wife's  place  in  a  honse- 
hold,  we  have  it  undoubtedly  in  these  words,  addressed  once  to  his 
Katy,  as  he  was  fond  of  calling  her:  'You  may  persuade  me  to 
any  thing  you  wish ;  you  have  perfect  control ;'  to  which  was  added, 
by  way  of  explanation,  *  in  household  afain  I  give  you  the  entire 
control,  my  authority  being  unabated.' 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  his  son  Johnny  (4  years  old) :  < 

Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  darling  little  son.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon 
pray  and  studj  dUlgentlf .  Oo  on  doing  so,  mj  Jonnj,  and  when  I  come 
home  I  will  bring  with  me  some  fine  things  for  jou.  I  know  of  a  beautiful, 
pleasant  garden,  wliere  many  children  go,  and  have  little  golden  coats,  and 
gather  from  the  trees  fine  apples  and  peai^  and  cherries  and  plums;  they  sing 
and.  play,  and  are  happy;  they  have  beautiful  little  horses  with  golden  bits  and 
silver  saddles.  I  asked  the  owner  of  the  garden,  whose  chUdren  these  were. 
He  replied,  *They  are  cliikiren  whioh  love  to  pray  and  Jeam,  and  are  good.'  I 
then  said,  ^  Dear  sir,  I,  too,  have  a  sou,  whose  name  is  Jonny  Luther.  May 
he  not  also  come  into  the  garden,  that  be  too  may  eat  these  beautiful  apples 
and  pears,  and  ride  on  these  fine  horses,  and  play  with  the  boys?'  The  man 
said,  *  If  he  loves  to  pray  and  learn,  and  is  good,  he  shall  come  into  the  gar^ 
den,  and  Philly  and  Jnasy  [Philip  and  ^ustusl  too,  and  when  they  |ire  all 
togetiier,  they  shall  have  fifes  and  drums  and  lutesi  and  all  kinds  of  musics 
and  dance  and  shoot  with  their  cross-bows.'  And  he  showed  me  a  fine  grass 
plat  in  the  garden  for  dancings  and  there  were  hanging  nothing  but  golden 
fifes  and  drums  and  fine  silver  cross-bows.  But  it  was  early,  and  the  children 
had  not  vet  dined;  and  as  I  could  not  wait  for  their  dancing,  I  said  to  the  man, 
*0,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  hasten  away,  and  write  all  about  this  to  my  dear  little 
Jonny,  that  he  may  pray  and  learn  diligently,  and  be  good,  and  then  oome  into 
this  garden.  He  has  an  aunt  Lene  [Magdalene],  and  she  must  come  too.' 
The  man  said,  'That  is  right,  go  and  write  to  him  so.*  Therefore,  my  dear  little 
Jonny,  learn  and  pray  well,  and  tell  Philip  [Melancthon's  son],  and  Jnasy  [Jus- 
tus Jonas*s  son],  to  learn  and  pray  too,  and  then  you  may  all  oome  together 
into  the  garden.  And  now  I  commend  you  to  God.  Greet  aunt  Lene  and 
-give  her  a  kiss  (tit  me. 

'    Luther  died  at  Eislebcn,  Feb.  18, 1546,  at  the  age  of  62  years, 

S  months  and  8  days,  and  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  church  in 

'Wittenberg,  after  funeral  addresses  by  Btfgenhagen  and  Melancthon. 
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Pbtsr  £AMUft  (Pierre  la  Ramee)^  whose  life  and  labors  present  a 
sammary  view  of  the  educational  condition  and  refonns  of  the  six- 
teenth centary  in  France,  was  bom  in  1615,  in  an  obscure  village 
in  Yermandois.  His  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Liege, 
which  was  driven  away  from  Burgundy  in  the  troubled  reign  of 
,  Charles  the  Bold.  His  grandfather  was  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  to  manual  labor,  as  was  also  his  father,  and  when  a  boy,  the 
future  teacher  and  author  was  a  pig-watcher.  But  in  this  stem 
aohool  of  poverty  and  early  labor  ho  acquired  that  resolute  purpose 
which  overcame  ordinary  weaknesses  and  defied  the  most  formid- 
able hindrances.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  quite  a  lad,  he 
hurried  to  Paris,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  an  nncle,  a  c^- 
penter  by  trade,  who  gave  him  shelter,  purchased  a  few  books,  and 
sympathized  in  his  pnipose  to  become  a  scholar.  When  these 
slender  resources  failed,  he  entered  the  domestic  service  of  a  master 
regent,  who  lived  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned institntions  of  the  University.  By  day  he  performed  .snch 
labors  as  were  assigned,  hearing  portions  of  the  lectmres  by  stealth, 
and  by  night  read  and  meditated  on  what  he  had  heard.  In 
the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
feng  and  winding  course  which  led  to  the  degree  of  master-^and  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  defended  with  such  fertile  resources  of  argn- 
ment  and  rhetoric  his  bold  thesis — assailing  the  soundness  of  the 
whole  Aristotelian  philosophy,  against' all  comers,  for  an  entire  day, 
as  to  obtain  his  degree  amid  a  storm  of  applause.  To  enable  him 
to  pay  the  fees  exacted  by  the  University,  his  mother  and  uncle 
united  their  slender  means — the  former  parting  with  articles  of 
house-keeping,  and  the  latter  alienating  a  portion  of  his  little  field 
for  this  purpose — a  sacrifice  which  the  poor  scholar  made  every 
effort  immediately  to  restore,  and  ever  after  remembered  his  family 
with  gratitnde.  He  at  once  exercised  his  privilege  as  master  by 
teaching  logic  and  belles-letters  in  the  College  of  Mans,  and  soon 
afterwards  of  Ave-Maria,  and  gathered  quite  a  crowd.of  listeners. 
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He  extended  his  readings  and  criticism  to  Quintilian  and  Cicero, 
and  encouraged  free  questions  and  discussions  among  his  hearenk 
Not  content  with  assailing  the  substance  and  method  of  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  orally,  he  resorted  to  the  press,  and  published  in  Latin, 
his  Divisions^  or  Didactic  InstituiionSj  and  Remarks  on  Aristotle, 
The  debate,  with  his  adversaries,  was  soon  adjourned  from  the 
forum  of  scholars  and  professors  to  the  domain  of  the  courts,  and 
finally  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  realm,  where  Francis  I^  King 
of  France,  the  Founder  of  the  Royal  College,  whose  mission  it  waa 
to  welcome  new  studies,  promulgated  the  following  decree  : 

Franoib,  by  the  gnce  of  Qod,  King  of  France,  to  all  who  wUl  see  this  pree- 
ent,  Greeting.  Whereas,  there  is  alight  warning  of  the  trouble  ooearring  to  ow 
dear  and  well  beloved  daughter,  the  Uniyersitj  of  Paris,  because  of  two  books 
made  by  Master  Pierre  Ramus,  intitled,  Dialeeticae  InstituUanes,  and  the  other 
Arisiotctia  animadoerwmeSf  and  of  the  suit  and  differenoes  arisiug,  eta — we 
have  contemned,  suppressed  and  abolished,  we  do  contemn,  suppress  and  abol- 
kAk  the  said  books,  and  have  made  and  do  make  prohibitions  and  warnings  to 
all  printers  and  bookseUers  of  oar  Kingdom,  fieft,  domainsi  and  seignioriea,  and 
to  all  other  subjects  of  whatever  condition  and  estate  they  be,  that  they  neither 
sell,  retail,  etc.,  under  pain  of  confiscation  or  corporal  punishment ;  and  like- 
wise to  the  said  Bamus  to  read  (no  more  to  teach)  bis  said  books,  nor  to  hate 
them  written,  or  copied,  or  published,  or  spread  abroad  in  any  manner,  nor  to 
read  in  dialectics  or  philosopy,  in  any  way  whatever,  without  our  express  per- 
mission, and  also  to  uk  no  longer  such  slmnden  and  invedUveg  agamst  Abiswom 
and  otfyBr  ancient  authors  received  and  approved,  against  our  said  daughter,  tbe 
University,  and  suffered  by  the  same,  under  penalties  above  mentioned.  So  . 
we  give  commaadmeDt  to  our  provost  of  Paris,  preserver  of  tbe  privileges  of 
aaid  University,  that  he  may  cause  the  present  ordinance  and  judgment  to  be 
executed,  eta  In  testimony  of  this,  we  have  affixed  our  seal  to  this  present 
*  Given  at  Parts,  Mareh  2,  year  of  Graoe  1543.  By  the  King,  yon,  tiie  Okianoel- 
lor  of  Cbesnage^  being  present 

BaniiiB  waa  silenced — but  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student  of  his  at  Nayarre,  and 
who  on  the  death  of  Francis  I.  obtained  in  1547  from  his  successor, 
a  rerocation  of  the  literary  interdict.  In  the  meantime  he  taught 
mathematica,  and  in  1544  published  a  Latin  version  of  Suclid,  and 
made  this  branch  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Paris.  In  this  year  be 
was  invited  by  the  principal  of  the  College  of  Presles  to  lecture  oo 
Eloquence,  where  his  fervid  utterances  restored  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  plague.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  principal  of  the  institution,  which  post  he 
held  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  for  the  most  of  his  time^  after  1551, 
he  was  professor  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
France.  In  all  the  educational  discussions  of  his  tiioe,  toaching 
grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  philosophy,  mathematics,  the  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  he  not  only  spoke  in  his  lecture-roooi, 
but  published — ^his  different  treatises  amounting  to  upwards  of 
fifty — many  of  which  passed  through  several  editions.    His  ciiti- 
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dftins  on  the  studies  and  administmtion  of  the  nnivenity,  snbjected 
him  to  bitter  attacks  from  the  regents,  and  his  adoption  of  the 
reformatory  doctrines,  involved  him  in  the  religions  persecutions  of 
the  day,  and  he  died  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, on  the  26th  of  Aagnst,  1572. 

Bimple  in  his  personal  habits,  he  slept  on  straw,  rose  with  the 
dawn,  and  worked  all  day  in  his  stndy  and  lecture  room.  After 
setting  apart  enough  to  meet  his  own  frugal  expenses,  he  shared 
with  the  members  of  his  family,  and  with  poor  scholars,  the  moiety 
of  his  eiimings,  and  the  other  portion  he  consecrated  to  the  endow- 
■lent  of  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  France,  the 
occupant  of  which  was  to  be  named  in  convocation,  and  to  hold 
the  position  for  only  throe  years,  without  formal  re-election. 

EDUCATIOirAL  WOBK. 

The  influence  of  Ramos  on  edncational  progess  was  felt  (1,)  in 
his  persistent  opposition  to  Aristotelian  scholasticism  which  then 
raled  the  University;  (3,)  in  his  efforts  to  renovate  the  organintion 
sod  adminbtration  of  higher  studies ;  and  (3,)  his  sagacious  simpli- 
fication of  teit-books  and  methods  of  instruction. 

1.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  recognizing  the  value  of  other 
studies  and  anthers  than  those  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
by  the  fire  of  his  own  eloquence  he  illustrated  the  fervid  genius  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  finished  rhetoric  of  Cicero,  to  whose  works 
he  introduced  his  students. 

* 

2.  His  Avertissement  mir  la  reforme  de  rutuMniU  de  PariSj  at 
once  exposes  the  abuses  which  had  overgrown  the  university  organ- 
ization, and  points  out  the  remedy.  Having  felt  the  sting  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  hardship  which  the  fees  exacted  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees  imposed  on  the  indigent  [that  of  a  licentiate  being  fifty-six 
Kvres ;  of  -a  doctorate  of  medicine,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one 
livres;  and  of  theology,  one  thousand],  he  says  to  the  king: 
*^  Put  a  stop  to  such  impositions,  which  bars  the  course  of  philos- 
ophy, theology  and  medicine,  to  honest,  worthy,  and  talented  pov- 
erty; redeem  the  number  of  able  masters;  pay  the  most  deserving 
firom  the  cofiers  of  the  State,  and  make  their  lectures  free — or  else 
let  the  remuneration  of  all  the  lectures  be  drawn  from  the  monastic 
endowments  which  are  now  practically  wasted.  In  the  faculty  of 
Arts  establish  chalA  of  mathematics  and  physics ;  in  the  juridical 
ftcnlty,  a  chair  of  civil  law ;  in  the  medical  faculty,  chairs  of  Bot- 
any, Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  and  practical  Chimie,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  professors,  in  the  style  of  Hippocrates  and  Qalen ;  in  the  the- 
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WILLIAM  C.  WHITFOBD. 

William  Clare  Whitford,  the  eleveutb  preeideDt  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers'  Association,  was  born  in  West  Edmeston,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
Maj  5th,  1828.  His  parents  belong  to  the  New  England  stock,  his  father's 
&mily  having  emigrated  from  Massachusetts,  and  bis  mother's  from  Rhode 
Island.  Although  reared  in  a  newly  settled  country,  and  enjoying  very  lim- 
ited advantages  for  obtaining  even  a  common  school  education,  they  toolc  a  deep 
interest  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  training  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Whitford  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  attended  a  district  school 
in  winter,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age^  when  he  entered  Brook* 
field  Academy,  N.  Y.,  in  which  be  remained  a  large  share  of  the  time  for  three 
years.  At  twenty,  he  taught  a  term  of  school  in  a  most  successful  manner  in 
the  district  where  he  had  always  resided  in  his  boyhood.  He  then  became  a 
student  in  DeRuyter  Institute,  N.  Y.,  and  there  completed  bis  preparation  to 
enter  the  senior  class  at  Union  College,  in  1860. 

He  was  compelled,  on  account  of  mckness,  to  leave  the  college  before  the 
dose  of  his  first  term  of  attendance,  but  he  returned  and  graduated  in  1863. 
In  the  meantime  he  assisted  in  teaching  in  Milton  Academy,  Wis.,  one  term, 
and  had  the  charge  of  Union  Academy,  at  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  for  two  years.  He 
•pent  a  summer  in  Mudison  County,  N.  Y.,  in  making  an  elaborate  map  of 
portions  of  the  county,  to  be  published  in  Philadelphia.  Resolving  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  he  pursued  a  full  course  of  f>tudy  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  thereupon  settled  in  1866,  as 
pastor  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church,  of  Milton,  Wisconsin.  This  position 
be  held  for  three  years;  and  under  his  labors  the  church  more  than  doubled 
both  its  membership  and  its  working  power.  In  the  last  year  of  his  ministry 
here,  he  took  the  oversight  of  the  Academy,  which  was  converted  into  a  col* 
lege  in  1867,  principally  through  his  efforts. 

The  school  has  performed  most  thorough  work  under  his  administration,  and 
enjoys  a  wide  popularity.  The  attendance  of  students,  some  years,  has  reached 
over  four  hundred.  It  has  given  special  attention  to  preparing  botli  young 
men  and  ladies  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  has  supplied 
as  many  as  a  hundred,  some  seasona  During  the  rebellion,  three  hundred  and 
eleven  students  of  the  institution  served  in  the  Union  army.  Since  the 
acbool  became  a  college,  it  has  numbered,  each  year,  not  less  than  seventy 
members  in  the  regular  college  classes. 

Mr.  Whitford  has  token  a  deep  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  has  often  been  called  to  lecture  before  teachers'  institutes  and  lyceuros 
on  prominent  questions  of  education.  He  has  prepared  several  valuable 
papers  for  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  among  them,  a  careful  history  of 
the  eariy  educational  movements  in  the  State,  which  has  been  published  by  the 
State  Historical  Society.  He  has  acted  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  local 
organizations  for  improving  the  schools  in  the  section  where  he  resides,  and  was 
chosen  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  for  1866.  He  represented 
bis  assembly  dktrict  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  1868,  and  was  chairman 
of  tlie  committee  on  education.  Here  he  performed  excellent  work  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  system  of  county  8uperintendenc7  of  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  some  changes  into  the  educational  policy  of  the  State.  In  1867,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  one  of  the  regents  of  the  State  Normal  School 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REV.  W.  WINTERBOTRAM'S  VIEW  OF  THE  UNITED  flTTATES 

OF  AMERICA.    LONDON,  1796. 

TKEKOKT. 

Much  can  not  be  satd  in  ikvor  of  the  present  state  of  literatare 
in  this  State ;  but  their  prospects  in  this  regard  are  good.  In  every 
charter  of  a  town,  provision  is  made  for  schools,  bj  reserving  a  cer* 
tain  quantity  of  land  solely  for  their  support  The  assembly  of 
this  State,  in  their  October  session  in  1791,  passed  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  in  the  town  of  Burlington,  on  lake  Cham- 
plain,  on  the  south  side  of  Onion  River,  and  appointed  ten  trustees. 
General  Ira  Allen,  one  of  the  trustees,  on  certain  conditions  has 
offered  lands,  d^c,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  pounds  towards 
this  establishment. 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  old  laws  of  New  Hampshire  required  every  town  of  one 
hundred  families  to  keep  a  grammar  school ;  by  which  was  meant 
a  school  in  which. the  learned  languages  should  be  taught,  and 
youth  might  be  prepared  for  admission  to  a  university.  The  same 
preceptor  was  obliged  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
unless  the  town  was  of  sufficient  abihty  to  keep  two  or  more 
schools,  one  of  which  was  called  a  grammar  school  by  way  of  dis- 
tbction. 

Several  instances  occur  in  the  public  records,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1722,  iust  at  the  beginning  of  an  Indian  war,  that  the  frontier 
towns  petitioned  the  assembly  for  a  special  act  to  exempt  them  from 
the  obligation  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  during  the  war.  The 
indulgence  was  granted  them,  but  only  on  this  condition,  *^  that 
ther  should  keep  a  school  for  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  ;**  to 
which  all  towns  of  fifty  families  were-  obliged.  In  latter  times  the 
conduct  of  the  same  towns  has  been  very  different.  During  the 
late  war  with  Britain,  not  only  those,  but  many  other  towns,  large 
and  opulent,  and  far  removed  from  any  danger  by  the  enemy,  were 
for  a  great  part  of  the  time  destitute  of  any  public  schools,  not  only 
without  applying  to  the  legislature  for  permission,  but  contrary  to 
the  express  rejjuirements  of  law,  and  notwithstanding  courts  of 
justice  were  frequently  holdcn,  and  grand  jurors  solemnly  sworn 
and  charged  to  present  all  breaches  of  law,  and  the  want  of  schools 
in  particular.     This  negligence  was  onp  among  many  evidences  of 

(18V) 
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a  most  unhappy  prostration  of  morals  during  that  period ;  it  af- 
forded a  mclancholj  prospect  to  the  friends  of  science  and  of  vir- 
tue, and  excited  some  generous  and  philanthropic  persons  to  devise 
other  methods  of  education. 

Among  these,  John  Philips,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  was  the  iirst  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  by  founding  and  endowing  a  seminary  of  learning 
in  that  town;  which,  in  the  year  1781,  was  by  an  act  of  assembly 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  '*  Philips*s  Exeter  Academy."  It  is 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  is  governed 
oy  a  preceptor  and  an  assistant.  In  this  academy  are  taught  the 
learqed  languages,  the  principles  of  geography,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, and  logic,  besides  writing,  music,  composition,  oratory,  and 
virtue.  The  fund  belonging  to  this  institution  is  valued  at  nearly 
ten  thousand  pounds.  About  one-fifth  part,  of  this  fund,  lying  in 
lands,  is  at  present  unproductive,  but  the  actual  income  amounts  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 

Since  the  establishroeiit  of  this  academy  several  others  have  been 
erected ;  one  of  which  is  at  New  Ipawioh;  it  was  incorporated  in. 
17S9;  its  fund  is  about  one  thousand  pounds;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  generally  between  forty  and  fifty ;  the  price  of  tuition  is 
one  shilling  per  week,  and  of  boarding  five  shillings. 

There  is  another  academy  at  Atkinson,  founded  by  Nathaniel 
Feabody,  Esq.,  and  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  the  year 
1790.  The  preceptor  has  been  chiefiy  supported  by  Mr.  Peabody; 
and  he  ha^  endowed  the  academy  with  a  donation  of  one  thousand 
acres  of  land. 

Similar  institutions  have  been  begun  at  Amherst,  at  Charlestown, 
and  at  Concord ;  which  though  at  present  in  a  state  of  infancy,  yet' 
afford  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  mcrease  of  literature  in  various 
parts  of  the  Stato. 

A  law  has  been  lately  made,  which  enforces  the  maintenance  of 
schools  by  a  peculiar  sanction ;  the  select  men  of  the  several  towns 
are  liable  to  have  the  same  sum  distrained  out  of  their  estates, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  school  during  the  whole  time 
in  which  they  neglect  to  make  that  provision.  This  law  is  so  re- 
cent that  no  judgment  can  as  yet  be  formed  of  its  operation.  It 
shows,  however,  that  the  legislature  are  attentive  to  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  their  duty,'  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

As  a  farther  evidence  of  the  progress  of  scienqe,  social  libraries 
are  established  in  several  towns  in  this  State;  and  in  the  year  1791 
a  medical  society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Assembly.  The 
president  of  the  State  being  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  is  at  the 
aead  of  this  society. 

By  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  State,  it  is  declared  to  be 
'^  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates  to  cherish  the  interest  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools ; 
to  encourage  private  and  public  institutions,  rewards,  and  immuni- 
nities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  country ;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
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beueyolenoe,  publio  and  private  charitj^  iHdiistiT  and  economy, 
honesty  and  punctirality,  siucerity,  aobriety,  and  all  aocial  affections 
and  generooe  sentiments  among  the  people."  As  far  as  public  rulers 
confonn  to  this  article,  they  promote,  in  the  moat  effectual  manner, 
the  true  interest  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 

The  establishment  of  Dartmouth  College  in  the  western  border 
of  the  State,  lias  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  new  settlements,  and 
to  the  neighboring  State  of  Vermont  During  the  late  war,  like  all 
other  semiuariea  of  literature,  it  lay  under  ^soouragevent;  but 
since  the  peace  it  is  in  a  more  flourishing  situation. 

Its  landed  interest  amounts  to  about  eighty  thousand  acres,,  of 
which  twelve  hundred  lie  contiguous,  and  are  capable  of  tho  best 
improvement.  Twelve  thousand  acres  are  situate  in  Vermont  A 
tract  of  eight  miles  square  beyond  the  northern  line  of  Stuart  town, 
was  granted  by  the  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire  in  1789,  and  in 
the  act  by  which  this  grant  was  made,  **  the  president  and  council 
of  the  State  for  the  time  being  are  incorporated  with  the  trustees 
of  the  college,  so  far  as  to  act  with  them  in  regard  to  the  expendi- 
tures and  application  of  *this  grant,  and  of  all  otliers  which  have 
been  or  may  oe  hereafter  made  by  New  Hampshire.'' 

The  revenue  of  the  college  arising  from  the  lands,  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  £:>rty  pounds  per  annum.  By  contracts  already  made 
it  will  amount  in  four. years  to  four  hundred  and  fifty;  and  in  twelve 
years  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  income  ari«ng  from 
tuition  money  is  about  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum  more. 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students 
iras  a  few  years  since  burned.  A  lottery  was  granted  by  the  State 
for  raising  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  much  more  convenient  than 
the  former ;  it  was  constructed  of  wood,  and  stands  in  an  elevated 
situation,  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  Conneoticnt  river  in  the 
township  of  Hanover,  commanding  an  extensive  and  pleasant  pros- 
pect to  the  west  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  contains  thirty-six  chambers  for 
students.  The  number  of  students  who  were  graduated  in  the  first 
nineteen  years,  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  among  whom 
were  two  Indians.  In  the  year  1790,  the  number  of  undergradu- 
ates was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  students  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  freshmen  study 
the  learned  langnages,  the  rules  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  matheraatios. 

The  sophomores  attend  to  the  laogui^fes,  geography,  logic,  and 
mathematics. 

The  junior  sophisters,  beside  the  languages,  enter  on  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  and  composition. 

The  senior  elass  compose  in  English  and  Latin;  study  metap* 
physics,  the  elements  of  natural  and  political  law. 

The  pritieipal  books  used  by  the  students  are  Lowth's  English 
Grammar,  Perry's  Dictionary,  Pike's  Arithmetic,  Gnthrie's  Geog- 
raphy, Ward's  Mathematics,  Atkinson's  EfHtome,  Hammond's  Ah 
geora,  Martin's  and  Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy,  Fetguson's  Ajs* 
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troQomy,  Locke's  Buay,  Moniesqniea's  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  Burle- 
maqai*6  Natural  and  Political  Law. 

Besides  these  stndies,  lectures  are  read  to  the  scholars  in  theolo- 
gy and  ecclesiastical  history. 

There  is  an  examination  of  each  class  once  in  the  year,  and  those 
who  are  not  found  qualified  for  their  standing  are  put  inter  a  lower 
class. 

The  annual  commencenoent  is  held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
August.  There  are  two  vacations,  one  following  commencenient  and 
continuing  six  weeks  and  two  days ;  the  other  beginning  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  February,  and  continuing  fire  weeks  and  five 
days. 

XASSACHUSETTa 

According  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  every  town  hav- 
ing fifty  householders  or  up  wards,  is  to  be  provided  with  one  or 
mere  schoolmasters,  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write, 
and  instruct  them  in  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  orthography, 
and  decent  behavior ;  and  where  anv  towtf  has  two  hundred  fami- 
lies,  there  is  also  to  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  therein,  and  some 
discreet  person,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  English 
languages,  procured  to  keep  the  same,  and  be  suitably  paid  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  penalty  for  neglect  of  schools  in  towns  of  fifty 
fiunilies  is  ten  pounds— one  hundred  families,  twenty  pounds— one 
hundred  and  fifty  fismilies,  thirty  pounds. 

These  laws  respecting  schools  are  not  so  well  regarded  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  as  the  wise  purposes  which  they  were  intended 
to  answer,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  require. 

In  Boston  there  are  seven  public  schools,  supported  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  and  in  which  the  children  of  ewry  class 
of  citizens  freely  associate.  In  the  Latin  grammar  school  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught,  and  boys  quali- 
fied for  the  universities ;  into  this  school  none  are  admitted  till  ten 
years  of  age,  having  been  previously  well  instTucted  in  English 
grammar.  In  the  three  English  grammar  schools,  the  children  of 
U>ih  sexes,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  instructed  in 
spelling,  accenting  and  reading  the  English  language,  both  prose 
and  verse,  with  propriety,  also  in  English  mmroar  and  composi- 
tion, together  with  the  rudiments  of  geography ;  in  the  other  tnree 
the  same  children  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic.  These  schools 
are  attended  alternately,  and  each  of  them  is  furnished  with  an 
usher  or  assistant  The  masters  of  these  schools  have  each  a  salary 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  and  two-thirds  dollars  per  annum,  pay- 
able  quarterly. 

They  are  all  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  citizens,  for  the  time  being,  chosen  annually,  whose  duty  it  is 
'*  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  in  three  months,  to  examine  tho 
scholars  in  the  various  branches  in  which  they  ate  taught,  to  devise 
the  best  methods  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  schools, 
to  give  such  advice  to  the  masters  as  they  shall  think  expedient,  and 
by  all  proper  methods  to  excite  in  children  a  laudable  ambition  to 
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excel  in  a  virtuous,  amiable  deportment,  aod  in  every  branch  of 
useful  knowledge."  At  the  annual  visitation  in  July,  1792,  there 
were  present  fonr  hundred  and  seventy  girls,  and  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  boys.  Besides  these  there  are  several  private  schools, 
for  instruction  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  French  languages — in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathcmatics^- 
and  also  in  music  and  dancing.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  town  in  the 
world,  the  youth  of  which  more  fully  enjoy  the  benefits  ^f  school 
education,  than  at  Boston.  And  when  we  consider  how  insepara- 
bly the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  America,  and  the  existence  of 
its  present  hi^py  government,  are  connected  with  the  education  of 
children,  too  muoh  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  enl^htened  citi- 
3Eens  of  this  town,  for  the  attention  they  have  paid  to  this  important 
business,  and  the  worthy  example  they  have  exhibited  for  the  imi- 
tation of  others. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  grammar  schools  are  .the  academies, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  grammar  schools,  young  citiaens  are  fitted  - 
for  admission  to  the  university. 

[Mention  is  made  of 

Duromer  academy,  founded  in  1756,  opened  in  1768,  and  incor^ 
porated  in  1783. 

Philips  academy  endowed  in  1776,  incorporated  Oct  1,  1780, -c^ 
and  was  then  (1794)  under  the  charge  of  a  principal,  an  assistant, 
and  a  writing-master,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  true  piety  and 
virtue,  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek 
languages ;  together  with  writing,  arithmetic,  practioal  geometry, 
music  and  oratory,  logic  and  geography ;  and  such  other  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  or  languages,  as  opportunity  and  ability 
may  hereafter  admit,  and  the  trustees  shall  direct." 

Leicester  academy,  incorporated  in  1784. 

Williamstown  academy,  which  has  a  building  erected  in  1790, 
partly  by  a  lottery,  and  partly  by  donations. 

Taunton  academy  incorporated  in  1792. 

Derby  School  at  Hingham.] 

Harvard  University  takes  its  date  from  the  year  \6S8.  Two 
years*  before,  ^he  General  Court  gave  four  hundred  pounds  for  the 
support  of  a  puMic  school  at  Newtown,  which  has  since  been  called 
Cambridge.  This  year  (1638)  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Har\'ard,  a  wor^ 
thy  minister  residing  in  Charieston,  died,  and  left  a  donation  of 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  public  school.  In  honor  to  the  memory  of  so  liberal  a 
benefactor,  the  General  Court,  the  same  year,  ordered  that  the  school 
should  take  the  name  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1642,  the  college  was  put  upon  a  more  respectable  footing, 
and  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  and  the  min- 
isters of  the  six  next  adjacent  towns,  with  the  president,  were  erect- 
ed into  a  corporation  for  the  ordering  and  managing  its  concerns. 
It  received  its  first  charter  in  1660. 

Cambridge,  in  which  the  nniversity  is  situated,  is  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage, four  miles  westward  from  Boston,  containing  a  nnmber  of  ele* 
gant  seats,  which  are  neat  and  well-built.     The  aniversity  consists 
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of  fonr  elegant  brick  edifices,  handsomely  ineloBed.  They  stand 
on  a  beaatifn)  green,  which  spreads  to  the  north-west,  and  exhibit  a 
pleasing  view. 

The  names  of  the  several  baildings  are,  Harvard  Hall,  Massachn- 
setts  Hall,  Hollis  Hall,  and  Holden  Cfaapet.  Harvard  Hall  is  di- 
vided into  six  apartments ;  one  of  which  is  appropriated  for  the  R- 
brary,  one  for  the  mnsenm,  two  for  the  philosophical  apparatas; 
one  is  nsed  for  a  chape!,  and  the  other  for  A  dining  hall.  The  li- 
brary, in  1791',  consisted  of  upwards  of  thirteen  t^ionsand  volumes; 
and  is  continually  increasing  from  the  interest  of  periAanent  funds, 
as  well  as  from  casual  benefactions.  The  phttosophical  apparatus 
belonging  to  this  university,  cost  between  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred, and  one  thousand  five  hundred  potinds  sterling,  and  is  the 
most  elegant  and  complete  of  any  in  America. 

Agreeable  to  the  present  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  the  Council  and  Senate, 
the  President  of  the  University,  and  the  ministers  of  the  conm- 
gational  churches  in  the  towns  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Cambridge, 
Watertown,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  are,  ex  offieiis,  overseers  of 
the  university. 

The  corporation  is  a  distinct  body,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
in  whom  is  vested  the  property  of  the  university. 

Harvard  university  nas  a  President,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity,— Hollisian  Professor  of  Divinity, — Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages, — Hollis  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and* Natural  Philosophy — Hersey,  Professor  of  Anaiomy 
and  Surgery, — Hersey  Professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Physic, — Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica, — four 
tutors,  who  teach  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  ethics,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  history ;  and  a  preceptor  of  the  French 
language. 

This  university,  as  to  its  library,  philosophical  apparatus  and  pro- 
fessorships, is  at  present  the  first  literary  institution  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  Since  its  first  establishment,  upwards  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred  students  have  received  h^orary  degrees 
from  its  successive  officers ;  about  one-third  of  whom  have  been  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  It  has  generally  from 
one  hundred  and  thirtv  to  one  hundred  and'dxty  students. 

This  university  is  liberally  endowed,  and  is  frequently  receiving 
donations  for  the  establishment  of  new  professorships.  Formerly 
there  was  an  annual  grant  made  by  the  legislature  to  the  president 
and  professors,  of  from  four  to  five-  hundred  pounds,  which  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  been  discontinued. 

XAIKB. 

The  erection  of  a  eoU^  near  Casco  bay  was  long  since  oon- 
templated  and  determined  on,  and  the  legislature  have  proceeded 
80  &r  in  the  business  as  to  determine  on  the  principles  of  such  an 
establishmeDt  Academies  in  Hallowell,  Berwick,  Frysbaig»  and 
Machias  have  been  incorporated  b^  the  ]egiaUiture|^  and  endowed 
with  handsome  grants  of^the  public  lands.    And  it  is  but  just  to 
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oVserve,  that  towD-scbools  are  very  generally  Tnaintained  io  most 
of  the  towns  that  are  able  to  defray  the  expense,  and  a  spirit  of 
improTement  is  increasing. 

BHOni  ISLAND. 

The  literature  of  this  State  is  confined  principally  to  the  towns 
of  Newport  and  Providence.  There  are  some  men  of  learning  and 
abilities  scattered  through  other  towns.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
mots  in  other  parts  of  the  State  are  involved  in  greater  ignorance, 
perhaps,  than  m  most  other  parts  of  New  England. 

At  Providence  is  Rhode  Island  College.  The  charter  for  fonnd- 
ing  this  seminary  of  learning  was  granted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State,  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  Trustees  and  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege or  University,  in  the  English  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantaiions,'^  *  in  1764,  in  conseaneiice  of  the  petition 
of  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  cnaracters  in  the  State. 
By  the  charter,  the  corporation  of  the  college  consists  of  two  sep- 
arate branches,  with  distinct,  separate,  and  respective  powers.  The 
number  of  trustees  is  thirty-six,  of  whom  twenty-two  are  Baptists, 
five  of  the  denomination  of  Friends,  five  Episcopalians,  and  four 
Congregationalists.  The  same  proportion  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations to  continue  in  perpetuttm.  The  number  of  fellows  (inclu- 
sive of  the  president,  who  is  a  fellow  ew  officio)  is  twelve,  of  whom 
eight  are  Baptists,  the  others  chosen  indiscriminately  from  any  de- 
nomination. The  concnrrence  of  both  branches,  by  a  majority  of 
each,  is  necessary  for  the  validity  of  an  act,  except  adjudging  and 
conferring  degrees,  which  exclusively  belongs  to  the  fellowship  as  a 
learned  faculty.  The  president  must  be  a  Baptist :  professors  and 
other  officers  of  instruction  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  de- 
nomination. There  is  annually  a  general  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  at  which  time  the  pulv 
lie  coipmencement  is  hold.  The  following  extracts  from  a  chaise 
delivered  to  the  mdnates  on  that  occasion  in  1791,  by  David 
Howell,  Esq.,  are  introduced  here,  as  they  discover  the  principles 
inculcated  in  this  seminary,  while  they  proclaim  the  benevolent  dis- 
position of  their  author : 

The  pittanc^of  finie  allotted  to  a  collegiate  edaoation,  can  soiBce  only  to 
lay  tlie  fouDdatioDbf  learning;  the  Buperstructare  must  be  reared  by  the  as- 
sidaoas  attention  of  after  years. 

This  day  enlarges  you  into  the  world.  Extensive  fields  open  to  your  view. 
You  have  to  explore  the  scenes,  and  to  make  an  election  of  the  character  that 
best  pleases  voo  on  the  great  theatre  of  life. 

Let  the  nghts  of  man  ever  be  held  sacred.  A  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince you,  that  others*  rights  are  as  inviolable  as  your  own ;  and  a  small  degree 
of  virtue  will  lead  you  to  respect  them.  He  that  serves  mankind  most  suc- 
cessfully, and  with  the  best  ptinciples,  serves  his  Creator  most  acceptably.  Be 
cautious  of  bandying  into  parties:  they  regard  neitlier  the  abilities  nor  virtues 
of  men,  but  only  their  subserviency  to  present  purposes;  they  are  a  snare  to 
virtue,  and  a  mischief  to  society.  With  this  caution  on  your  mind,  you  will 
never  revile  or  speak  evil  of  whole  sects,  classes,  or  societies  of  men. 

Forget  not  this  precious  motto:  * NihU  humawum  a  me  piUo  alienuw,^ 
Consider  every  one  in  human  shape  as  your  brother;  and  ^  Let  (Parity  in  gold' 
en  links- of  love  conned  you  wiih  the  brotherhood  of  manJ*    Let  your  benevo* 

» — . —       ' ■ 

*  This  name  to  be  altered  wheo  iny  jrenemot  benefftetor  iria«t,  who  by  bii  liberal  domtioo  shall 
Mtitle  himtctf  to  the  honor  of  jivinf  tk^  college  a  name. 
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lence  be  broad  as  the  ocean,  your  candor  brilliant  as  the  sun,  and  joor  com- 
passion and  hamanity  extensive  as  the  human  race. 

These  sentiments  are  not  confined  to  Mr.  Howell.  The  cbarge 
of  President  Maxey,  in  1793,  breathes  the  same  spirit  of  freedom 
and  philanthropy.  What  are  the  advantages  society  may  not  ex- 
pect, when  principles  Jike  these  are  impressed  with  all  the  energetic 
force  of  precept  and  example,  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion ? 

This  institution  was  first  founded  at  Warren,  in  the  conntj  of 
Bristol,  and  the  first  commencement  held  there  in  1709. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  collie  was  removed  to  Providence,  where 
a  large,  elegant  bailding  was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  by  the 
generous  donations  of  individuals,  mostly  from  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence. It  is  sitoated  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  town ;  and  while 
its  elevated  situation  renders  it  delightful,  by  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive variegated  prospect,  it  furnishes  it  with  a  pnre,  salubrions 
air.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  forty-six  wide,  with  a  projection  of  ten  feet  each 
side.  It  has  an  entry  lengthwise,  with  rooms  on  each  side.  There 
are  forty-eight  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  and  eight 
larger  ones  for  public  uses.     The  roof  is  covered  with  shite. 

From  December,  1770,  to  June,  1782,  the  college  edifice  was 
used  by  the  French  and  American  troops  for  an  hospital  and  bar- 
racks, so  that  the  course  of  education  was  interrupted  during  that 
period.  No  degrees  were  conferred  from  1776  to  1786.  From 
1786,  the  college  again  became  regular,  and  is  now  very  flourish- 
ing, containing  upwards  of  sixty  students. 

This  institution  is  under  the  instruction  of  a  president,  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  a  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy, a  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  a  professor  of  iJar 
tural  history,  and  three  tutors.  The  institution  has  a  library  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  volumes,  containing  a  valuable  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  funds  of  the  college  are  at  in- 
terest in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  amount  to  almost  two  thou- 
sand pounds. 

At  Newport  there  is  a  flourishing  academy  under  the  direction 
of  a  rector  and  tutors,  who  teach  the  learned  languages,  English 
grammar,  geography,  &c.  * 

OONNIOnCUT. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks  of  people 
more  attended  to  than  in  Connecticut ;  almost  every  town  in  the 
State  is  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  has  a  public  school 
kept  in  it  a  greater  or  less  part  of  every  yefu*.  Somewhat  more 
than  one-third  of  the  moneys  arising  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and 
rateable  estate  of  the  inhabitants  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  several  towns,  for  the  education  of  children  and 
youth.  The  law  directs  that  a  grammar  school  shall  be  kept  in 
every  county  town  throughout  the  Stat;e. 

There  is  a  grammar  school  at  Hartford,  and  another  at  New 
Haven,  supported  by  a  donation  of  Governor  Hopkins.    This  ven- 
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erable  and  benevolent  man,  in  bis  last  ^*i11,  dated  1657,  left  in  tbe 
hands  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  and  three  others,  a  legacy  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds,  "as  an  encour- 
agement, in  these  foreign  plantatk)ns,  of  breeding  up  hopeful 
youths  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college."  In  1664  this 
legacy  was  divided  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  grammar 
scnools  were  erected,  which  have  been  supported  ever  since.* 

Academies  have  been  established  at  Greenfield,  Plainfield,  Nor- 
^'^wich,  Wyndham  and  Pomfret,  some  of  which  are  flourishing. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained  at  Killingworth 
until  1707;  then  at  Saybrook  until  1716,  when  it  was  removed  and 
fixed  at  New  Haven.  Among  its  principal  benefactors  was  Gov- 
ernor Yale,  in  honor  of  whom,  in  1718,  it  was  named  Yale  College, 
Its  first  building  was  erected  in  1717,  being  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two  in  breadth,  built  of  wood.  This 
was  taken  down  in  1782.  The  present  college,  which  is  of  brick, 
was  built  in  1750,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  President  Clap, 
and  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  thirty-two  chambers,  and  sixty-four  studies,  convenient 
for  the  reception  of  one  hundred  students.  The  college  chapel, 
which  is  also  of  brick,  was  built  in  1761,  being  fifty  feet  by  forty, 
with  a  steeple  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  leet  high.  In  this 
building  is  the  public  library,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes ;  and  the  philosophical  apparatus,  which,  by  a 
late  handsome  addition,  is  now  as  complete  as  most  others  in  the 
United  States,  and  contains  the  machines  necessary  for  exhibiting 
experiments  in  the  whole  course  of  experimental  philosophy  and 
astronomy.  The  college  museum,  to  which  additions  are  con- 
stantly making,  contains  many  natural  curiosities. 

This  literary  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Connecticut  The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted 
to  eleven  ministers,  under  the  denomination  of  trustees,  in  1701. 
The  powers  of  the  trustees  were  enlarged  by  the  additional  charter, 
1723.  And  by  that  of  1746,  the  trustees  were  incorporated  by  the 
jiame  of  "  Tlie  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven." 
^  By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  "  for  enlarging  the  powers  and 
increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  College,"  passed  in  May,  1792,  and 
accepted  by  the  corporation,  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
the  six  senior  assistants  in  the  council  of  the  State  for  the  time 
being,  are  ever  hereafter,  by  virtue  of  their  ofiices,  to  be  trustees 
and  fellows  of  the  college,  in  addition  to  the  former  corporation. 
The  corporation  are  empowered  to  hold  estates,  continue  tneir  suc- 
cession, make  academic  laws,  elect  and  constitute  all  officers  of  in- 
struction and  government  usual  in  universities,  and  confer  all  learned 
degrees.  The  immediate  executive  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  president  and  tutors.  The  present  officers  and  instructors  of 
the  college  are,  a  president,  who  is  also  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  a  professor  of  divinity,  and  three  tutors.  The  number  of 
students,  on  an  average,  is  about  130,  divided  into  four  classes..    It 

*  For  most  aoUientic  aeeount,  sm  Baniaid'a  HUUrj  •f  EdMnation  in  C«iiiMCtic«l. 
10 
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is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  many  as  five-sixths  of  those  who  have 
received  their  cdacation  at  this  university,  were- natives  of  Ck>n- 
necticut. 

The  funds  of  this  college  received  a  very  liberal  addition  by  a 
grant  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  act  of  1792  before  men- 
tioned ;  which  will  enable  the  corporation  to  erect  a  new  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  to  support  several  new 
professorships,  and  to  make  a  handsome  addition  to  the  library. 

The  course  of  education  in  this  university  comprehends  the  whole 
circle  of  literature.  The  three  learned  languages  are  taught,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  sciences  as  can  bo  communicated  in 
tour  years. 

In  May  and  September,  annually,  the  several  classes  are  critically 
examined  in  all  their  classical  studies.  As  incentives  to  improve- 
ment in  composition  and  oratory,  quarterly  exercises  are  appointed 
by  the  president  and  tutors,  to  be  exhibited  by  the  respective 
classes  in  rotation.  A  public  commencement  is  held  annually  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  which  calls  together  a  more 
numerous  and  brilliant  assembly  than  are  convened  by  any  other 
anniversary  in  the  State. 

About  two  thousand  two  hundred  have  received  the  honors  of 
this  university,  of  whom  nearly  seven  hundred  and  sixty  have  been 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

NEW  TOBE. 

Until  the  year  1764,  there  was  no  college  in  the  province  of 
New  York.  The  state  of  literature,  at  that  time,  I  shall  give  in 
the  words  of  the  state  historian :  *  "  Our  schools  are  in  the  lowest  or- 
der; the  instructors  wapt  instruction,  and  through  a  long  and 
shameful  neglect  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  our  common  speech  is 
extremely  corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad  taste,  both  as  to 
thought  and  language,  are  visible  in  all  our  proceedings,  public  and 
private."  This  may  have  been  a  just  representation  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written ;  but  much  attention  has  since  been  paid  to 
/^^ucation.  .There  are  eight  incorporated  academics  in  different 
jTpirts  of  the  Stat« ;  and  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  legislature 
have  lately  patronized  collegiate  and  academic  education,  by  grant- 
ing a  large  gratuity  to  the  college  and  academies  in  this  State, 
which,  in  addition  to  their  former  funds,  renders  their  endowments 
/  handsome,  and  adequate  to  their  expenditures.  The  legislature 
have  likewise  appropriated  the  sum  of  80,000  pounds  per  annum 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  throughout  the  State ;  a 
school  at  least  to  be  kept  within  the  limite  of  every  four  miles 

square. 

Kings  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  principally  founded 
by  the  voluntary  contributtons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
assisted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church;  in  the  year  1754,  a  royal  charter  (and  grant  of  money) 
being  then  obtained,  incorporating  a  number  of  gentlemen  therein 
mentioned,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Governors  of  the  College  of  the 

•  Bmith'i  Hittory  of  New  York«  London,  1757. 
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Province  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  America;  and 
granting  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  amongst  various 
other  rights  and  privileges,  the  power  of  conferring  all  such  degrees 
as  are  usoally  conferred  by  either  of  the  English  universities. 

By  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  president  shall  always  be 
a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prayer  col- 
lected from  the  litui^y  of  that  church,  with  a  particular  prayer  for 
the  college,  shall  be  daily  used,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  col- 
lege chapel ;  at  the  same  time,  no  test  of  their  religious  persuasion 
was  required  from  any  of  the  fellows,  professors,  or  tutors ;  and  the 
advantages  of  education  were  equally  extended  to  students  of  all 
denominations. 

The  building,  which  is  only  one-third  of  the  intended  structure, 
consists  of  an  elegant  stone  edifice,  three  complete  stories  high, 
with  four  staircases,  twelve  apartments  in  each,  a  chapel,  hall,  li- 
brary, museum,  anatomical  theatre,  and  school  for  experimental 
philosophy. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  dry,  gravelly  soil,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  bank  of  Hudson^s  river,  which  it  overlooks ; 
commanding  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  constituting 
twenty-one  gentlemen,  of  whom  thegovemor  and  lieutenant-governor 
for  the  time  being  are  members  ex  officiUj  a  body  corporate  and  poli- 
tic, by  the  name  of  "  The  regents  of  the  university  of  the  State  of 
New  York."  They  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  literature  in  gen- 
eral in  the  State,  and  have  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation 
for  erecting  colleges  and  academies  tnroughout  the  State,  they  are 
to  visit  these  institutions  as  often  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and 
report  their  state  to  the  legislature  once  a  year. 

Kings  College,  which  we  have  already  described,  is  now  called 
Columbia  College.  This  college,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
in  the  spring  of  1787,  was  put  under  the  care  of  twenty-four  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  '*  The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  college  in  the  city  of  New  York."  This 
body  possess  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  governor's  of  Kings  col- 
lege before  the  revolution,  or  in  the  regents  of  the  university  since 
the  revolution,  so  £ar  as  their  power  respected  this  institution.  No 
regent  can  be  a  trustee  of  any  particular  college  or  academy  in  the 
State.  The  jregents  of  the  university  have  power  to  confer  the 
higher  decrees,  and  them  only. 

The  college  edifice  has  received  no  additions  since  the  peace. 
The  funds,  exclusive  of  the  liberal  grant  of  the  legislature,  amount  / 
to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  currency,  the  in-  *^' 
come  of  which  is  sufiicient  for  present  exigencies. 

This  college  is  now  in  a  thriving  state,  and  has  about  one  hun- 
dred students  in  the  four  classes,  besides  medical  students.  The 
officers  of  instruction  and  immediate  government  are  a  president, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of 
logic  and  geography,  and  a  professor  of  languages.  A  complete 
medical  school  has  been  lately  annexed  to  the  college,  and  able  pro- 
fessors appointed  by  the  trustees  in  every  branch  of  that  important 
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science,  who  regularly  teach  their  respective  branches  with  reputa- 
tion. The  number  of  medical  students  is  about  fifty,  but  they  are 
increasing.  The  library  and  museum  were  destroyed  during  the 
war.     The  philosophical  apparatus  is  new  and  complete. 

Of  the  eight  incorporated  academies,  one  is  at  Flatbush,  in 
King's  county,  on  Long  Island,  four  miles  from  Brooklyn  ferry.  It 
is  situated  in  a  pleasant,  healthy  village.  The  building  is  large, 
handsome,  and  convenient,  and  is  called  Erasmus  Hall.  The  acad- 
emy is  flourishing  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  other  in- 
structors. 

There  is  another  at  East  Hampton,  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  by  the  name  of  Clinton  Academy.  The  others  arc  in  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State.  Besides  these  there  are  schools  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  parents. 
A  spirit  for  literary  improvement  is  evidently  diffusing  its  influence 
throughout  the  State. 

KEW  JERSET. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jersey ;  one  at  Princetown,  called 
Nassau  Hall,  the  other  at  Brunswick,  called  Queen's  College.  The 
college  at  Princetown  was  first  founded  by  charter  from  John  Ham- 
ilton, Esq.,  President  of  the  Council,  about  the  year  1738,  and  en- 
larged by  Governor  Belcher  in  1747.  The  charter  delegates  a 
power  of  granting  to  **  the  students  of  said  college,  or  to  any  others 
thought  worthy  of  them,  all  such  degrees  as  are  gratited  in  either 
of  the  universities,  or  any  other  college  in  Great  Britain."  It  has 
twenty-three  trustees.  The  governor  of  the  Stat€,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  are  ex  officiis^  two  of  them.  It  has  an  annual 
income  of  about  nine  hundred  pounds  currency,  of  which  two  hun- 
dred pounds  arise  from  funded  public  securities  and  lands,  and  the 
rest  from  the  fees  of  the  students. 

The  president  of  the  college  is  also  professor  of  eloquence,  criti- 
cism and  chronology.  The  vice-president  is  also  professor  of  di- 
vinity and  moral  philosophy.  There  is  also  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  and  two  masters  of  languages.  The 
four  classes  in  college  contain  commonly  from  seventy  to  one  hun- 
dred students.  There  is  a  grammar  school  of  about  twenty  schol- 
ars connected  with  the  college,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
President,  and  taught  sometimes  by  a  senior  scholar,  and  sometimes 
y  a  graduate. 

Berore  the  war,  this  college  was  furnished  with  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  worth  five  hundred  pounds,  which  (except  the  elegant 
orrery  constructed  by  Mr.  Rittenhouse)  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  army  in  the  late  war,  as  was  also  the  library, 
which  now  consists  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  volumes. 

The  college  edifice  is  handsomely  built  with  stone,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  fifty-four  in  breadth,  and  four 
stories  high,  and  is  divided  into  forty-two  cpnvenient  chambers  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  students,  besides  a  dining-hall,  chapel, 
and  room  for  the  library.  Its  situation  is  elevated,  and  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  healthful.    It  is  remarkable,  that  since  the  removal  of 
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the  college  to  Princetown,  in  1756,  there  have  been  but  five  or  six 
deaths  among  the  students.  The  view  from  the  college  balcony  is 
extensive  and  charming. 

The  college  has-  been  under  the  care  of  a  succession  of  presi- 
dents, eminent  for  piety  and  learning,  and  has  furnished  a  number 
of  civilians,  divines  and  physicians,  of  the  first  rank  in  America. 

The  charter  for  Queen's  College,  at  Brunswick,  was  granted  just 
before  the  war,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  a  body  of 
the  Dutch  church.  Its  funds,  raised  wholly  by  free  donations, 
amounted,  soon  after  its  establishment,  to  four  thousand  pounds, 
but  they  were  considerably  diminished  by  the  war.  The  grammar 
school,  which  is  connected  with  the  college,  consists  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  students,  under  the  care  of  the  trustees.  The  col- 
lege at  present  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  . 

There  are  a  number  of  good  academies  in  this  State ;  one  at  \ 
Freehold,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth;  auother  at  Trenton,  <in 
which  are  about  eighty  students  in  the  different  branches ;  it  has  a 
^fund  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  arising 
from  the  interest  on  public  securities;  another  in  Hackensack,  in 
the  county  of  Bergen,  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  scholars ;  instruc- 
tion and  board  are  said  to  be  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  thfe  State.  There  is  another  flourishing  academy  at  Orangedale, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  consisting  of  nearly  as  many  scholars  as 
any  of  the  others,  furnished  with  able  instructors  and  good  accom- 
modations. Another  has  lately  been  opened  at  Elizabethtown,  and 
consists  of  upwards  of  twenty  students  in  the  languages,  and  is  in- 
creasing. An  academy,  by  the  name  of  Burlington  academy,  has 
lately  been  established  at  Burlington,  under  the  direction  of  seven 
trustees,  and  the  instruction  of  two  preceptors.  The  system  of 
education  adopted  in  this  academy  is  designed  to  prepare  the  schol- 
ars for  the  study  of  the  more  difficult  classics,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  science  in  a  college  or  university.  At  Newark,  an 
academy  was  founded  in  June,  1702,  and  promises  to  be  a  useful 
institution.  Besides  these,  there  are  grammar  schools  at  Spring- 
field, Morristown,  Bordentown,  Amboy,  &c.  There  are  no  regular 
establishments  for  common  schools  in  the  State.  The  usual  mode 
of  education  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighborhood  to 
join  in  affording  a  temporary  support  for  a  schoolmaster,  upon  such 
terras  as  are  mutually  agreeable.  But  the  encouragement  which 
these  occasional  teachers  meet  with,  iB  generally  such,  as  that  no 
person  of  abilities  adequate  to  the  business  will  undertake  it ;  and 
of  course,  little  advantage  is  derived  from  these  schools.  The  im- 
provement in  these  common  schools  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  pay  of  the  teacher.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  legislature  do  not  take  up  this  subject,  and  adopt  such  method 
of  supporting  public  schools  as  has  been  practiced  upon  with  visi- 
ble good  success  in  some  of  the  New  England  States. 

There  is  a  medical  society  in  this  State,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
of  their  most  respectable  physicians,  who  meet  twice  a  year.  No 
person  is  admitted  to  the  practice  of  physic  without  a  license  from 
the  supreme  court,  founded  on  a  certificate  from  this  society,  or  at 
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least  two  of  its  members,  testifying  bis  skill  and  abilities  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  the  county  of  Cape  May  no  regular  physician  has 
ever  found  support.  Medicine  has  been  administered  by  women, 
except  in  some  extraordinary  cases. 

PENNBTLYAIOA. 

From  the  enterprising  and  literary  spirit  of  the  Pennsylvanians, 
we  should  naturally  dbncludc,  what  is  fact,  that  these  are  numerous. 

In  Philadelphia  is  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  legislature  during  the  war.  Professorships  are  es- 
tablished in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  complete  course 
of  education  may  be  pursued  here  from  the  first  rudiments  of  lite- 
rature to  the  highest  branches  of  science. 

The  college  and  academy  of  Philadelphia  was  fonnded  by  char- 
ter between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and  endowed  by  subscrip- 
tion of  liberal  minded  persons.  Though  this  institntion  was  inter- 
rupted in  its  progress  for  several  years  during  the  late  war,  yet  be- 
ing re-established  since  the  peace,  it  has  rapidly  recovered  its  former 
state  of  prosperity,  and  to  the  bench  of  professors  has  lately  been 
added  one  of  common  and  federal  law,  which  renders  it  in  reality, 
though  not  in  name,  an  university.  An  act  to  unite  these  two  in- 
stitutions has  passed  the  legislature.  By  their  union  they  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  respectable  seminaries  of  learning  in  the 
United  States. 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
westward  of  Philadelphia,  was  founded  in  1783,  and  has  a  princi- 
pal, three  professors,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  a  library  consisting 
of  nearly  three  thousand  volumes,  four  thousand  pounds  in  funded 
certificates,  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land ;  the  last,  the  donation 
of  the  State.  In  1787,  there  were  eighty  students  belonging  to 
this  college:  this  number  is  annually  increasing.  It  was  named 
after  his  excellency  John  Dickinson,  author  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer^s  Letters,  and  formerly  president  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  this  State. 

In  1787,  a  college  was  founded  at  Lancaster,  sixty-six  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  honored  with  the  name  of  Franklin  college,  after 
his  excellency  Dr.  Franklin.  This  college  is  for  the  Germans,  in 
which  they  may  educate  their  youth  in  their  own  language,  and  in 
conformity  to  their  own  habits.  The  English  language,  however, 
is  taught  in  it.  Its  endowments  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Dickinson  college.  Its  trustees  consist  of  Lutherans,  Presbyterians, 
and  Calvinists,  of  each  an  equal  number.  The  principal  is  a  Lu- 
theran, and  the  vice-principal  is  a  CalvinisL 

The  Episcopalians  have  an  academy  at  Yorktown,  in  York 
county.  There  are  also  academies  at  6ermantown,  at  Pittsburg, 
at  Washington,  at  Allenstown,  and  other  places ;  these  are  en- 
dowed by  donations  from  the  legislature,  and  by  liberal  contribu- 
tions of  individuals. 

The  schools  for  young  men  and  women  in  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth, under  the  direction  of  the  people  called  Moravians,  are  upon 
the  best  establishment  of  any  schools  in  America.     Besides  these, 
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tbere  are  private  scAools  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  poor  children,  the  State  have  appropriated  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  laboring  people  among  the  Germans  and  Irish 
are,  however,  extremely  ignorant. 

HARTLAND. 

Washington  academy,  in  Somerset  county,  was  instituted  by  law 
in  1779  :  it  was  founded,  and  is  supported,  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, and  private  donations,  and  is  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and 
legacies,  and  to  hold  two  thousand  acres  of  land.  A  supplement 
to  the  law,  passed  in  1784,  increased  the  number  of  trustees  from 
eleven  to  fifteen. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  instituted  at  Charleston,  in  Kent  county, 
and  was  honored  with  the  name  of  Washington  College,  after 
President  Washington.  It  is  under  the  management  of  twenty- 
four  visitors  of  governors,  with  power  to  supply  vacancies  and  hold 
estates,  whose  yearly  value  shall  not  exceed  six  thousand  pounds 
current  money.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1787,  a  permanent  fund  was 
granted  to  this  institution  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
*  pounds  a  year,  currency,  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  marriage . 
licenses,  fines,  and  forfeitures  on  the  eastern  shore. 

St.  Johns  College  was  instituted  in  1786,  to  have  also  twenty- 
four  trustees,  with  power  to  keep  up  the  succession  by  supplying 
vacancies,  and  to  receive  an  annual  income  of  nine  thousand  pounds. 
A  permanent  *  fund  is  assigned  this  college,  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from 
marriage  licenses,  ordinary  licenses,  fines  and  foifeitures,  on  the 
western  shore.  This  college  is  at  Annapolis,  where  a  building  has 
been  prepared  for  it.  Very  liberal  subscriptions  have  been  ob- 
tained towards  founding  and  carrying  on  these  seminaries.  The 
two  colleges  constitute  one  university,  by  the  name  of  "  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,"  whereof  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the 
time  being  is  chancellor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  them  vice- 
chancellor,  either  by  seniority  or  by  election,  as  may  hereafter  be 
provided  for  by  rule  or  by  law.  The  chancellor  is  empowered  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  or  a  representation  of  seven  of  each, 
and  two  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  each,  the  principal  being 
one,  which  meeting  is  styled,  "  The  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,"  who  are  to  frame  the  laws,  preserve  uniformity  of 
manners  and  literature  in  the  colleges,  confer  the  higher  degrees, 
determine  appeals,  <Src. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  also  erected  a  college  at  Georgetown, 
on  the  Potomac  river,  for  the  promotion  of  general  literature. 

In  1785,  the  Methodists  instituted  a  college  at  Abingdon,  in 
Harford  county,  by  the  name  of  Cokesbury  College,  after  Thomas 
Coke,  and  Francis  Ashbury,  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  college  edifice  is  of  brick,  handsomely  built  on  a 
healthy  spot,  enjoying  a  6ne  air,  and  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

The  students,  who  are  to  consist  of  the  sons  of  traveling  preach- 

*  Repealed  by  L^idature  in  1804 
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ers,  of  annual  subscribers,  of  the  members  of  tJie  Metbodist  society 
and  orphans ;  are  instructed  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Rhe- 
toric, History,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy; 
and  when  the  finances  of  the  college  will  admit,  they  are  to  be 
taught  the  Hebrew,  French,  and  German  languages. 

The  college  was  erected,  and  is  supported  wholly  by  subscription 
and  voluntary  donations. 

The  students  have  regular  hours  for  rising,  for  prayers,  for  their 
meals,  for  study,  and  for  recreation :  they  are  all  to  be  in  bed  pre- 
cisely at  nine  o'clock.  Their  recreations,  (for  they  are  to  be  "  in-* 
dulged  in  nothing  which  the  world  calls  play^ )  are  gardening, 
walking,  riding,  and  bathing,  without  doors ;  and  within  doors,  the 
carpenter's,  joiner's,  cabinet-maker's,  or  turner's  business.  Suitable 
provision  is  made  for  these  several  occupations,  which  are  to  be 
considered,  not  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  constraint,  but  as  pleas^ 
ing  and  healthful  recreations  both  for  the  body  and  mind.  An- 
other of  their  rules,  which  though  new  and  singular,  is  favorable  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  students 
shall  not  sleep  on  feather  beds  but  on  mattresses,  and  each  one  by 
himself.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  and  religion  or 
the  students. 

There  are  a  few  other  literary  institutions,  of  inferior  note,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State^  and  provision  is  made  for  free  schools  -in 
most  of  the  counties ;  though  some  are  entirely  neglected  and  very 
few  carried  on  with  any  success :  so  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lower  class  of  people  are  ignorant;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who 
can  not  write  their  names.  But  the  revolution,  among  other  happy 
effects,  has  roused  the  spirit  of  education,  which  is  last  spreading 
its  salutary  influences  over  this  and  the  other  Southern  States. 

^  VIRGINIA. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  who  granted  to  it  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  and  a  penny  a  pound  duty  on  certain  tobaccos 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by 
the  statute  of  25  Car.  U.  The  Assembly  also  gave  it,  by  tempo- 
rary laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  imported,  and  skins  and  furs  exported. 
From  these  resources  it  received  upwards  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick,  sufficient  for  an  indifferent  accommoda- 
tion of  perhaps  one  hundred  students.  By  its  charter  it  was  to  be 
under  the  government  of  twenty  visitors,  who  were  to  be  its  legis- 
lators, and  to  have  a  president  and  six  professors,  who  were  incor- 
porated :  it  was  allowed  a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Under  this  charter,  a  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, a  professor  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
two  of  divinity,  were  established.  To  these  were  annexed,  for  a 
sixth  professorship,  a  considerable  donation  by  a  Mr.  Boyle  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  and  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  :  this  was. called  the  professorship  of  Brassetton,  from 
an  estate  of  that  name  in  England,  purchased  with  the  moneys 
given.    The  admission  of  the  learners  of  Latin  and  Greek  filled  the 
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college  with  children  ;  this  rendering  it  disagreeable  to  the  young 
gentlemen  already  prepared  for  entering  on  the  sciences,  they  de> 
sisted  from  resorting  to  it,  and  thus  the  schools  for  mathematics 
and  moral  philosophy,  which  might  have  been  of  some  service,  be- 
came of  very  little  use.  The  revenues,  too,  were  exhausted  in  ac- 
commodating those  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
science.  After  the  present  revolution,  the  visitors  having  no  power 
to  change  those  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the  college 
which  were  fixed  by  the  charter,  and  being  therefore  confined  in 
the  number  of  professorships,  undertook  to  change  the  objects  of 
the  professorships.  They  excluded  the  two  schools  for  divinity, 
and  that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  substituted  others; 
so  that  at  present  they  stand  thus — a  professorship  for  law  and  po- 
lice ;  anatomy  and  medicine  ;  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics ; 
moral  philosophy,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  fine  arts; 
modern  languages ;  for  the  Brasserton. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  professor- 
ships, as  well  for  the  purpose  of  subdividing  those  already  insti- 
tuted, as  of  adding  others  for  other  branches  of  science.  To  the 
professorships  usually  established  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  the  north,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  our  own 
languages,  laws,  customs,  and  history.  The  purposes  of  the  Brass- 
erton institution  would  be  better  answered  by  maintaining  a  per- 
petual mission  among  the  Indian  tribes ;  the  object  of  which,  be- 
sides instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  the 
founder  requires,  should  be  to  collect  their  traditions,  laws,  customs, 
languages,  and  other  circumstances  which  might  lead  to  a  discov- 
ery of  their  relation  to  one  another,  or  descent  from  other  nations. 
When  these  objects  are  accomplished  with  one  tribe,  the  mission- 
ary might  pass  on  to  another. 

The  college  edifice  ^s  a  huge,  misshapen  pile ;  "  which,  but  that 
it  has  a  root,  would  be  taken  for  a  briclr-kikL."  In  1787,  there 
were  about  thirty  young  gentlemen  members  of  this  college,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  were  law  students.  The  academy  in 
Prince  Edward  county  has  been  erected  into  a  college  by  the  name 
of  Hampden  Sydney  college.  It  has  been  a  flourishing  seminary, 
but  is  now  said  to  be  on  the  decline. 

There  are  several  academies  in  Virginia ;  one  at  Alexandria,  one 
at  Norfolk,  and  others  in  other  places. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  laws  of  Virginia  have 
been  revised  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  have 
reported  their  work  to  the  Assembly ;  one  object  of  this  revisal 
was  to  diffuse  knowledge  more  generally  through  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  bill  for  this  purpose  "  proposes  to  lay  off"  every  county 
into  small  districts  of  five  or  six  miles  square,  called  hundreds,  aqd 
in  each  of  them  to  establish  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  tutor  to  be  supported  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  all  persons  in  it  entitled  to  send  their  children  three 
years  gratis,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  please,  paying  for  it. 
These  schools  to  be  under  a  visitor,  who  is  annually  to  choose  the 


\ 
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boy  of  the  best  genius  in  the  school,  of  those  whose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  give  them  farther  edacation,  and  to  send  him  forward  to 
one  of  the  grammar  schools,  of  which  twenty  are  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  teaching  Greek,  Latin, 
geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arithmetic.  Of 
the  ooys  thus  sent  in  any  one  year,  trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  gram- 
mar schools,  for  one  or  two  years,  and  the  best  genius  of  the  whole 
selected,  and  continue  six  years,  and  the  residue  dismissed  ;  by  this 
means  twenty  of  the  best  geniuses  will  be  taken  from  the  mass  an- 
nually, and  instructed,  at  the  public  expense,  so  far  as  the  grammar 
schools  go.  At  the  end  of  six  years  instruction,  one-half  are  to  b« 
discontinued,  from  among  whom  the  grammar  schools  will  probar 
bly  be  supplied  with  future  masters,  and  the  other  half,  who  are  to 
be  chosen  for  the  superiority  of  their  parts  and  disposition,  are  to 
be  sent  and  continue  three  years  in  the  study  of  such  sciences  as 
they  shall  choose,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the  plan  of  which 
is  proposed  to  be  enUrged,  as  has  been  explained,  and  e'xtended  to 
all  the  useful  sciences.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  education  would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of  the  State 
reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic ;  turning  out  ten  annually 
of  superior  genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  arithmetic  ;  turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of 
still  superior  parts,  who,  to  those  branches  of  learning,  shall  have 
added  such  of  the  sciences  as  their  genius  shall  have  led  them  to ; 
the  furnishing  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the  people  convenient 
schools,  at  which  their  children  may  be  educated,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  general  objects  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of 
every  one,  and  directed  to  their  freedom  and  happiness.  Specific 
details  were  not  proper  for  the  law  :  these  must  be  the  business  of 
the  visitors  intrusted  with  its  execution.  The  first  stage  of  this 
education  being  the  schools  of  the  hundreds,  wherein  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  will  receive  their  instruction,  the  principal 
foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here.  The  first  elements  of 
morality  may  be  instilled  into  their  minds ;  such  as,  when  farther 
developed  as  their  judgments  advance  in  strength,  may  teach  them 
how  to  promote  their  own  greatest  happiness,  by  showing  them 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  nature 
has  placed  them,  but  is  always  the  result  of  a  good  conscience, good 
health,  occupations,  and  freedom  in  all  just  pursuits.  Those  whom 
either  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  or  the  adoption  of  the  State, 
shall  destine  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to  the  gram- 
mar schools,  which  constitute  the  next  stage,  there  to  be  instructed 
in  the  languages.  As  soon  as  they  are  of  a  sufficient  age,  it  is 
supposed  they  will  be  sent  on  from  the  grammar  schools  to  the 
university,  which  constitutes  the  third  and  last  stage,  tliere  to  study 
those  sciences  which  may  be  ^adapted  to  their  views.  By  that  part 
of  the  plan  which  prescribes  the  selection  of  the  youths  of  genius 
from  among  the  classes  of  the  poor,  the  State  will  avail  itself  of 
those  talents  which  nature  has  sown  as  liberally  among  the  poor  as 
the  rich,  but  which  perish  without  use,  is  not  sought  for  and  culti« 
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Tated.  Bat  of  all  tbe  views  of  this  law,  none  is  more  important, 
none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the  safe,  as 
they  are  the  ultimate,  guardians  of  their  own  liberty :  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  reading  in  the  first  stage,  where  they  will  receive  their 
own  education,  is  proposed,  to  be  cniefly  historical. 

SBNTUOKY. 

The  legislature  of  Yurginia,  while  Kentucky  made  a  part  of  that 
State,  made  provision  for  a  college  in  it,  and  endowed  it  with  very 
considerable  landed  funds ;  and  a  library  for  its  use  was  forwarded 
thither  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Todd  of  Virginia,  (after  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon)  while  an  inhabitant  of  the  Massar 
chusetts  State.  This  library  was  roos%  formed  in  the  following 
manner :  An  epistolary  acquaintance  having  commenced  between 
Mr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Gordon,  through  the  influence  of  their  common 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  long  since  deceased ;  a  letter 
was  received  about  the  end  of  1764,  or  beginning  of  1765,  from 
Mr.  Todd,  in  which  he  expressed  a  desire  of  obtaining  a  library 
and  some  philosophical  apparatus,  to  improve  the  education  of 
some  young  persons,  who  were  designed  for  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Gordon  being  then  settled  at  London,  uppn  application  obtained  a 
few  annual  subscriptions,  with  several  donations  of  money,  apd  of 
books,  which  were  not  closed  till  after  March,  1769.  During  that 
period  he  received  in  cash,  including  his  own  subscription,  eighty 
pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  late  worthy  John  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.,  contributed  fifty  pounds  of  it,  by  the  hand  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Wilson,  who  also  gave  in  books  ten  pounds. 
Among  the  contributors  still  living,  beside  Dr.  Gordon  himself,  are 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Towle,  Messrs.  Fuller,  Samuel,  and  Thomas  Statton, 
Charles  Jerdein,  David  Jennings,  Jonathan  Bade,  Joseph  Aiusley, 
and  John  Field  of  Thames  street 

Of  the  money  collected,  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  shillings  ^AS 
paid  to  the  late  Mr.  Ribright,  for  an  air-pump,  microscope,  tele* 
scope,  and  prisms,  thorough  good,  but  not  new.  Cases,  snipping, 
freight,  insurance,  &c.,  at  lour  different  periods,  came  to  eight 
pounds  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  ^rty-three  pounds  one 
shilling  was  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  in  purchasing»a  variety 
of  books,  which,  with  those  that  were  given,  are  supposed  to  make 
the  main  part  of  the  Lexington  Library.*  Schools  are  established 
in  the  several  towns,  and  in  general  regularly  and  handsomely  sup- 
ported. 

Note. — In  the  orighial  distribution  of  lots  within  the  town  of  Louisville,  14 
out  of  188  lots  were  to  be  given  away  for  special  objects,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing were  educational :  One  lot  to  be  free  to  the  first  schoolmaster,  and  his  heirs, 
choseu  and  settled  by  tlie  freeliolders  of  the  township  and  town.  One  lot  free 
to  the  president  of  a  college,  and  his  successors. 

NORTH  OABOLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  December,  1789, 
passed  a  law  incorporating  forty  gentlemen,  five  from  each  district, 

*  Ab  this  neconnt  of  the  libra rr  ii  eMantialk  different  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Morae,  anil  every 
other  writer  we  have  met  with,  the  editor  thiniu  it  right  to  inform  the  public,  that  he  inaerte  the 
abore  at  the  desire  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  himself. 
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as  trustees  of  th«  university  of  North  Carolina ;  to  this  university 
they  gave,  by  a  subsequent  law,  all  the  debts  due  to  the  State  from 
sheriffs  or  other  holders  of  public  money,  and  which  had  been  due 
before  the  year  1783 ;  they  also  gave  it  all  escheated  property 
within  the  State.  Whenever  the  trustees  shall  have  collected  a  suf- 
ficient sum  of  the  old  debts,  or  from  the  sale  of  escheated  property, 
tbe  value  of  which  is  considerablcf,  to  pay  the  expense  of  erecting 
buildings ;  they  are  to  fix  on  a  proper  place,  and  proceed  in  the 
finishing  of  them :  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  has  already 
been  given  to  the  university,  and  the  General  Assembly,  in  De- 
cember, 1791,  loaned  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  trustees,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  buildings. 

There  is  a  very  good  a#idemy  at  Warrenton,  another  at  Wil- 
liamsborough  in  Granville,  and  three  or  four  others  in  the  State  of 
considerable  note. 

The  Constitution  of  Dec.  18,  1776  provides  (in  Article  XLI): 
That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature  for 
the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  mas- 
ters, paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low 
prices ;  and  ail  useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged  and  promoted 
in  one  or  more  universities. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Gentlemen  of  fortune,  before  the  late  war,  sent  their  sons  to  Eu- 
rope for  education. .  During  the  late  war  and  since,  they  have  gen- 
erally sent  them  to  the  middle  and  northern  States.  Those  who 
have  been  at  this  expense  in  educating  their  sons,  have  been  but 
comparatively  few  in  number,  so  that  the  literature  of  the  State  is 
at  a  low  ebb.  Since  the  peace,  however,  it  has  begun  to  flourish. 
There  are  several  respectable  academies  at  Charleston ;  oge  at 
Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Island ;  and  several  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Three  colleges  have  lately  been  incorporated 
by  law ;  one  at  Charleston,  one  at  Winnsborough,  in  the  district  of 
Camden,  and  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  district  of  Ninety-six. 
The  public  and  private  donations  for  the  support  of  these  three 
colleges  were  originally  intended  to  have  been  appropriated  jointly, 
for  the  erecting  and  supporting  of  one  respectable  college.  The 
division  t>f  these  donations  has  frustrated  this  design.  Part  of 
the  old  barracks  in  Charleston  has  been  handsomely  fitted  up,  and 
converted  into  a  college,  and  there  are  a  number  of  students ;  but 
it  docs  not  yet  merit  a  more  dignified  name  than  that  of  a  respect- 
able academy.  The  Mount  Sion  college,  at  Winnsborough,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  respectable  society  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been 
incorporated.  This  institution  flourishes,  and  bids  fair  for  useful- 
ness. The  college  at  Cambridge  is  no  more  than  a  grammar  school. 
To  put  the  literature  of  this  State  upon  a  respectable  footing,  noth- 
ing is  wanting  but  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  its  wealthy  inhab- 
itants. 

GEORGIA. 

The  literature  of  this  State,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  com- 
mencing on  a  plan  which  affords  the  most  flattering  prospects.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  as 
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far  as  possible,  to  unite  tbeir  literary  concerns,  and  provide  for 
them  in  comnjon,  that  the  whole  might  feel  the  beneiity  and  no 
part  be  neglected  or  left  a  prey  to  party  rage,  pnvate  prejudices 
and  contentions  and  consequent  ignorance,  their  inseparable  at- 
tendant For  this  purpose,  the  literature  of  this  State,  like  its 
'  policy,  appears  to  be  consSlered  as  one  object,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  subject  to  common  and  general  regulations  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  The  charter,  containing  their  present  system  of  edu- 
cation, was  passed  in  the  year  1785.  A  college,  with  ample  and 
liberal  endowments,  is  instituted  in  Louisville,  a  high  and  nealthy 
part  of  the  country,  near  the  center  of  the  State.  There  is  also 
provision  made  for  the  institution  of  an  academy  in  each*  county  in 
the  State,  to  be  supported  from  the  f^me  funds,  and  considered  as  ^ 
parts  and  members  of  the  same  institution,  under  the  general  su*  ^ 
perintendence  and  direction  of  a  president  and  board  of  trustees, 
appointed,  for  their  literary  accomplishments,  from  the  diffecant 
parts  of  the  State,  invested  with  the  customary  powers  of  corpora- 
tions. The  institutions  thus  composed  and  united  is  denominatod, 
"The  University  of  Georgia." 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  diregtion  of 
the  general  literature  of  the  State,  may  no.t  be  so  detached  and  in- 
dependent, as  not  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  State;  and,  in 
order  to  secure  the  attention  and  patronage  of  tl>e  principal  officers 
of  government,  the  governor  and  council,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  State,  are  associated  with 
the  board  of  trustees,  in  some  of  the  great  and  more  solemn  duties 
of  their  office,  such  as  making  the  laws,  appointing  the  president, 
settling  the  property,  and  instituting  academies.  Thus  associated, 
they  are  denominated,  "  The  Senate  of  the  University,"  and  are  to 
hold  a  stated,  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  governor  of  the  State 
presides. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  board  of  commissioners  in  each  county, 
for  the  particular  manac^ement  and  direction  of  the  academy,  and 
the  other  schools  in  each  county,  who  are  to  receive  their  instruc- 
tions from,  and  are  accountable  to  the  Senate.  The  rector  of  each 
academy  is  an  officer  of  the  university,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  with  the  advice  of  the  trustees,  and  commissioned  under 
the  public  seal,  and  is  to  attend  with  the  other  officers  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  deliberate  on  the  general  interests  of  lite- 
rature, and  to  determine  on  the  course  of  instruction  for  the  year, 
throughout  the  university.  The  president  has  the  general  charge 
and  oversight  of  the  whole,  and  is  from  time  to  time  to  visit  them, 
to  examine  into  their  order  and  performances. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  their  institution  are  principally  in 
lands,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  thousand  acres,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  present  very  valuable. 
There  are  also  nearly  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  bonds,  houses, 
and  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Augusta.  Other  public  property  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds  in  each  county,  has  been  set  , 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  building  and  furnishing  their  respective 
academies. 
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*  Area  taken  IVom  geographical  authorities  and  not  fW>m  public  surveys. 

t  Total  population  in  1860  was  31,500,000^  estimated  in  1867  to  be  38.500,000. 

t  To  the  white  population  in  Nevada  should  be  added  10,507  Indiaog;  and  in  Colorado,  2,961 
Indians.  &  As  estimated  January  1,  1865. 

II  That  portion  of  District  of  Columbia  south  of  the  Potomac  river  was  retroceded  to  Virginia 
July  9, 1846,  ^Stat  voL  6^  p.  35.)  ^  By  census  of  1867. 
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PARAGRAPHS  FROM  HISTORICAL  AND  6EOORAPHTCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
UNITED  8TATE&    BY  NOAH  WEBSTER,  Jr. 

In  the  year  1805,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  diyided, 
for  purposes  of  local  government,  into  seventeen  States,  and  into 
districts  sabject  to  the  direct  legislation  of  Congress.  Of  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  these  States  at  that  period,  we  have  a  com- 
prehensive survey  by  Noah  Webster,  in  his  Account  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  him  for  the  nse  of  schools,  and  printed  at 
Hartford,  in  1806.  We  extract  under  each  State,  the'  paragraphs 
devoted  to  the  State  of  Learning,  following  the  same  order  of  tho 
author. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

0/the  State  of  Learning. — An  old  law  of  the  colony  (I7l  9),  directed 
every  town,  containing  one  hundred  famihes,  to  provide  a  grammar 
school ;  in  which  also  was  to  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. This  law  was  not  well  executed.  Since  the  revolution,  a 
law  of  the  state  has  directed  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  tho 
several  towns  under  certain  penalties.  There  are  also  social  libra- 
ries in  some  towns ;  and  newspapers  circulate  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

0/  the  Academies. — At  Exeter  an  academy,  founded  by  John 
Phillips,  Esq.,  and  called  after  his  name,  was  incorporated  in  1781. 
At  Atkinson,  an  academy  founded  by  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Esq., 
was  incorporated  in  1790.  Academies  are  also  founded  at  Am- 
herst, Charlestown  and  Concord.  - 

0/  Dartmouth  College. — At  Hanover,  in  Grafton  county,  is  a  col- 
lege founded  by  Dr.  Wheeloek  in  1769,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
instruction  of  youn?  Indians.  Although  this  object  has  in  a  great 
measure  failed,  the  institution -is  prosperous  and  highly  useful.  The 
number  of  students  is  seldom  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  its 
fiinds,  consisting  of  new  lands,  are  increasing  in  value ;  ita-  library 
and  apparatus  are  tolerably  complete ;  its  situation  is  pleasant  and 
advantageous.  It  takes-  its  name  from  a  principal  benefactor,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

TERHONT. 

0/  the  State  of  Learning, — Learning  receives  from  the  people  of 
Vermont  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  expected  from  an  agri- 
cultural  people  in  a  new  settlement.    Schools  for  common  educa- 
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tion  are  planted  in  every  part  of  the  state ;  and  two  colleges  are 
established,  one  at  Middlehary,  the  other  at  Burlington,  in  which 
are  taught  classical  learning,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathemat- 
ics, philosophy,  and  other  sciences. 

» 

IfAINB  IN  MAS8A0HUSETTSL     • 

Of  the  State  of  Learning  and  Religion. — ^The  laws  of  Massacha* 
setts  direct  that  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  town,  and  lands  are 
retained,  as  public  lots,  for  the  support  of  schools  and  the  gospel 
ministry.  These  beneficial  institutions  are  enjoyed  in  the  old  set- 
tlements ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  district,  being  lately -settled,  is 
not  well  supplied  with  schools. 

KASSACHUSErra. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — In  Massachusetts  the  principal  insti- 
tutions for  science  are  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  col- 
lege at  Williamstown.  The  university  of  Cambridge  was  founded 
in  1638 — it  is  well  endowed — is  furnished  with  professors  of  the 
several  sciences — a  large  library  and  apparatus — and  contains 
usually  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  students. 
Williams  college,  in  Williamstown,  founded  in  1793,  is  in  a  thriv- 
ing state.  Academies  are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
in  which  aie  taught  the  liberal  sciences,  as  well  as  the  languages. 
The  laws  of  the  state  require  a  school  to  be  kept  in  every  town, 
having  fifty  householders,  and  a  grammar  school  in  every  town  hav- 
ing two  hundred  families.  And  although  the  laws  are  not  rigidly 
obeyed,  still  most  of  the  children  in  the  state  have  access  to  a 
school. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — There  is  a  .  college  at  Providence, 
founded  by  the  Baptists,  containing  forty-eight  rooms  for  students, 
and  eight  rooms  for  public  uses.  It  has  a  library  of  near  three 
thousand  volumes — and  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  philoso- 
phy. It  is  furnished  with  a  president  and  suitable  instructors  for 
the  students  who  are  usually  about  fifty  in  number.  In  the  large 
towns,  and  in  some  others,  there  are  private  schools  for  teaching 
the  common  branches  of  learning. 

CONNBOnCUT.   . 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Con- 
necticut, the  General  Court  passed  laws  directing  schools  to  be  kept 
in  every  village,  and  providing  funds  to  encourage  them.  Every 
town  or  village  containing  a  certain  number  of  families,  w'as  direct- 
ed to  maintain  a  school,  and  empowered  to  draw  from  the  treasury 
of  the  state,  a  sum  equal  to  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the  amount 
of  the  property  of  the  town,  as  assessed  in  the  grand  list.  By 
means  of. this  provision,  common  schools  have  been  kept  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  every  person  is  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
keep  accounts.  By  the  sale  of  the  western  reserve  in  1795,  still 
more  liberal  and  permanent  funds  were  provided  for  the  support  of 
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schools.  In  winters  tbe  larger  children  are  instrotted  by  men ;  in 
summer,  small  children  attend  the  schools,  and  are  tanght  by  wo- 
men ;  in  general  the  instructors  are  selected  from  persons  of  good 
ikmilies  and  reputation. 

Of  Yale  College. — Yale  College,  so  called,  from  a  principal  bene- 
factor, was  founded  in  the  year  1700  at  Killinsworm,  but  fixed  at 
New  Haven  in  1716.  It  consists  of  three  colleges,  each  contain- 
ing thirty-two  rooms,  a  chapel  and  museum — ^has  a  library  of  about 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  Its  funds 
are  ample,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  students  are  annually  graduated 
at  the  public  commencement  in  September.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  trustees,  consisting  of  eleven  cleigymen  and  eight  laymen. 
The  vacancies  amone  the  clerical  members  are  supplied  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  lay  members  are  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  md  six  senior  members  of  the  council  of  the  state,  or 
upper  house. 

Of  Academies  and  Orammar  Schools, — By  law,  a  grammar  school 
may  be  established  in  any  town  in  the  state,  by  a  vote  of  the  in- 
habitants in  leffal  mooting;  and  many  academies  are  established 
and  maintained  by  private  funds.  In  tnese  are  taught  not  only  the 
primary  branches  of  learning,  but  geography,  gvammar,  the  lan- 
guages, and  iiigber  branches  of  mathematics.  There  are  also  acad- 
emies for  young  ladies,  in  which  are  taught  the  additional  branches 
of  needle-work,  drawing,  and  embroidery.  Among  the  academies 
of  the  first  reputation  are,  one  in  Plainfield,  and  the  Bacon  academy 
in  Colchester,  whose  funds  amount  to  about  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  most  distinguished  schools  for  young  ladies  are, 
Union  school  in  New  Haven,  and  one  in  Litchfield. 

KBW  TOBK. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — ^A  college  was  founded  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1754,  and  incorporated  by  charter  from  the  king. 
After  the  revolution,  the  legislature  instituted  a  university  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  regents,  whose  powers  extend  to  the  superin-, 
tendence  of  coUpges,  academies  and  schools,  throughout  the  state. 
They  are  authorized  to  found  colleges  and  academies,  confer  de- 
grees, visit  all  seminaries  of  learning,  and  make  regulations  for 
their  government 

Of  Columbia  and  Union  Colleges. — ^By  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1787,  founding  the  university  of  the  state,  the  college  in 
New  York  received  the  na«e  of  Columbia,  and  all  the  privileges 
and  powers,  derived  from  its  charter,  were  confirmed.  It  is  under 
the  government  of  twenty-four  trustees,  and  has  considerable  funds. 
Its  instructors  are  a  president  and  professors  of  the  principal  sci- 
ences. The  building  b  of  stone,  three  stories  high,  and. contain- 
ing forty-eight  apartments.  The  college  is  furnished  with  a  chapd^ 
a  library,  museum,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Union  college 
was  founded  at  Schenectady  in  1796,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

Of  Academies  and  Schools. — ^Several  respectable  academies  are 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  are  taught  the 
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learned  laognages,  geograpbji  grammar,  and  matbemafcics.  Until 
since  the  revolution,  common  schools  received  no  encoarageraent 
from  the  public  treasury,  or  the  laws.  But  in  1795,  a  law  of  the 
state  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  for  erecting  school-houses, 
and  paying  teachers,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  visible. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  instruction  of  the  laboring  people  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  leamingi  has  not  been  general 

KXW  JEBSKT. 

Of  the  State  <^  Learning, — ^The  ^ucatjon  of  youth  in  New  Jer- 
sey depends  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  is  neglected  by  some  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  more 
populous  towns  and  villages  are  academies  and  schools  of  high 
reputation.  The  college  at  Princeton,  called  Nassau  Hall,  is  a  semi- 
nary of  dtttioguished  reputation,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  students 
are  annually  graduated  at  the  public  commencement. 

FEKNSTLVANU. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — In  Pennsylvania  is  one  nniversity, 
the  seat  of  which  is  Philadelphia ;  a  college  at  Carlisle,  and  another 
at  Lancaster.  There  are  nuroerons  academies  and  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  large  towns.  The  legislature  have  reserved  sixty 
thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  fund  for  supporting  public  schools. 
The  Moravian  academies  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  are  noted 
for  strict  discipline  and  morals. 

nXLAWABX. 

Of  the  Schoois. — There  are  private  schools  in  this  state,  and 
especially  in  Wilmington.  In  1796,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
for  creating  a  fund  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  There  is  no 
coll^;e  in  the  state,  but  an  academy  at  Newark,  a  few  miles  from 
Wilmington. 

XAnTLAHn. 

Of  the  Literary  Institutions, — The  principal  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth  are,  Washington  academy,  in  Somerset  county, 
instituted  in  1779,  Washington  college  at  Chester,  founded  in  1782, 
St.  Johns  college  at  Annapolis,  founded  in  1784,  a  college  at 
Georgetown,  instituted  by  the  Catholics,  and  Cokesbury  college  in 
Harford  County,  instituted  by  the  mcthodists  in  1785.  ^ere 
are  private  schools  in  many  places ;  and  private  tutors  in  families ; 
and  many  young  men  are  sent  for  theif'education  either  to  Europe, 
or  one  of  the  colleges  in  the  northern  states. 

VIHOnflA. 

Seminaries  of  Learning, — The  college  in  Williamsburg  was 
founded  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  called  by  their 
names.  It  was  endowed  by  them  with  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  duty  of  one  penny  on  the  pound  of 
tobacco  exported-^with  a  duty  on  skins  and  furs  exported,  and 
liquors  imported.    It  is  under  the  government  of  twenty  visitors^ 
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ft  president  and  profeaaore  in  the  most  important  branches  of  sci- 
ence. There  is  also  a  college  in  the  coantj  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
academies  in  the  principal  towns,  as  well  as  nomerons  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

KORTH  ^ABOUKA. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — In  1789  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
incorporating  a  number  of  persons  as  trustees  of  a  university  to  be 
established,  and  funds  were  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
buildings.  There  is  an  academy  of  Warrenton,  and  a  few  others 
in  the  state ;  but  the  education  of  all  classes  of  people  is  not  gen- 
eral. In  1803,  however,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  public  schools. 

SOUTH  OABOLIKA. 

Of  the  Seminaries  of  Learning. — Gentlemen  of  property  have 
been  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  England  for 
an  education.  Some  of  them  send  their  sons  to  one  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  northern  states.  There  are  several  institutions  in  the 
States  called  colleges  and  academies — ^a  college  in  Charleston,  one  at 
Winnsborough,  in  Camden  district,  one  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at 
Beaufort,  with  considerable  funds.  There  are  several  academies 
and  schools  in  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  other  parts  of  the  state. 
Hie  South  Carolina  College  was  incorporated  in  1801,  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  erectine  buildings  in  Ool- 
nmbiay  and  six  thousand  dollars  yearly  to  maintain  instmctors, 

GEORGIA. 

Of  the  Literary  Institutions. — The  legislature  of  Georgia  have 
founded  and  endowed  a  college  at  Louisville.  There  are  also  some 
schools  in  the  state.  A  law  of  the  state  has  incorporated  a  num- 
ber of  literary  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  so- 
perintendinff  seminaries  of  learning — fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
are  appropriated  for  funds,  for  this  university — and  a  sum  of  money 
in  each  county  for  maintaining  an  academy.  The  funds  destined 
by  Mr.  Whitfield  to  maintain  an  orphan  house,  and  by  him  be- 
queathed to  the  eountess  of  Huntingdon,  in  trust,  are  vested  in 
eommissioners  to  support  a  college  called  by  her  name. 

KKHTUOKT. 

Cf  the  State  of  Learning, — ^Provision  has  beeii  made  by  law  for 
founding  and  muntaining  a  college,  and  schools  are  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

TBMNXSSBB. 

Of  Learning. — Several  schools  are  established  in  this  state,  and 
hj  law,  provision  is  made  for  three  colleges.  There  is  also  a  so- 
ciety for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 

[No  mention  is  made  of  the  state  of  learning  in  Ohio,  and  the 
Territories  of  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Louisiana.] 
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IQQ  BI8T0RY  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

CondUiM  in  1814. 

Dr.  D wight  has  left  in  Letter  XYII,  as  published  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  Yorh^^  an  account 
of  the  institution  as  it  was  under  his  administration  down  to  1814, 
and  which,  as  he  remarks  in  the  introduction  to  the  English  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  letters  arc  supposed  to  be  addressed,  *  because  of 
the  offioe  he  held  in  it,*  must  claim  our  confidence. 

In  coDsequence  of  the  benefaction  of  the  Legislator^  ia  1792,  ont  of  which 
tiie  College  realized  $40,629.80,  the  Trustees  were  able  to  parcbase  the  whole 
front  of  the  sqoare  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  Green,  and  on  this  groand 
to  erect  three  new  academical  buildings  and  a  hoose  (or  the  President;  to  make 
a  handsome  addition  to  the  library ;  to  procure  a  complete  Philosophical  and 
Chemical  apparatus;  and  to  establish  three  new  Professorsliips — a  Professorship 
of  Chemistry,  In  1800;  of  Law,  in  1804;  and  of  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  1806. 

The  Academical  buildings  consist  of  throe  CcBeges,*  of  four  stories,  each 
containing  thirty-two  rooms,  named  Connecticut  Hall,  Union  Hall  and  Berkeley 
Hall ;  a  Chap^  oontaining  in  the  third  story  a  Philosophical  chamber  and  rooms 
for  the  Philosophical  apparatus ;  and  a  building  resembling  the  Chapel  in  form, 
and  named  the  Connecticut  Lyceum.  This  building  contains  seven  recitation 
rooms;  six  for  the  three  younger  classes,  and  one  for  the  Senior  class ;  a  chem- 
ical Laboratory,  and  its  necessary  appendages ;  two  chambers,  occupied  by  Pro- 
fessors; and  the  Library.    The  number  of  books  in  the  Librsry  is  about  seren 

*  A  laifo  and  eommodioas  eollegtt,  and  a  rector**  hooM  were  erectad  In  1717  at  New  Haven ; 
170  feet  bnf ,  S3  feet  wide,  3  itoriet  high,  eontafoing  in  all  SO  atudiet,  betide  a  hall,  library,  and 
kitchen,  at  a  cort  of  abeut  1,000  poanda,  alerlinf.  It  was  deoolitbed  in  ITBS.  To  thia  buildinf 
watfiven  the  name  originally  of  Tale  (Toliege,  Aom  Blibo  Yale,  by  whoM  geoeronty  the  trotteet 
vera  enabled  to  oomplete  the  boilding.  The  name  waa  not  given  to  thf  enUcge  till  after  the  new 
ebarter  of  1745,  in  which  the  name  of  Collegiate  School  gave  pkoe  to  Yale  Oillege. 

The  Mcond  balldmg,  fionting  on  College  atraet,  wet  begun  by  the  erectioD  of  the  Sooth  Middle, 
whoie  foundation  was  laM  in  1730^  but  waa  not  finiahed  and  occupied  tiS  1798.  In  1797,  a  regu- 
kr  fonr-Mory  tooli  th<  piece  of  ita  Franeb  roof,  at  a  eoa  of  1,1S0  poud»|  iterMng.  To  this 
building  was  given  the  nnoae  of  Coonecticut  HalL 

The  foundation  of  the  Chepel,  with  accooiniodationt  for  a  libraiy,  wna  laid  in  1701,  90  feet 
long,  nod  40  feet  wide,  with  a  steeple  and  galleries, -in  whioh  there  were  throe  rostra  for  orations 
and  disputations.  It  was  opened  in  June,  1703,  with  a  sermon  preached  by  f  rofeasor  Daggett, 
in  tiM  preaoDce  of  the  Frasideot  and  FeDows,  and  a  Inife  nomber  of  other  geotlemen.  Up  to 
1705  it  had  oost  700  poands,  aloiilng  ;  ooe-thiid  ef  which  ewne  ftoai  the  colonial  treasury.  lu 
present  name  is  the  Atheusom. 

South  College  was  begun  in  1710,  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Stiles.  It  was  completed  July 
lO;  1794,  and  namc4.  UoioQ  Hell,  in  eomasemoretJop  of  the  nnion  ef  Stale  aad  Church  in  the 
eollege  corporation. 

In  J803  UieNonibllid%,n«Md  Berktey  Bail,  wee  oraeM,and  in  the  Mm*  year  the  Con- 
necticut  Lyceum,  having  a  front  of  40  feet,  and  a  depth  of  SfL 

The  president's  houM  was  commenced  in  1710,  a«d  finished  in  17S3.  and  was  oeenpfed  Aw  80 
years,  or  until  1709,  by  six  successive  presidents.  It  was  situated  in  College  street,  near  the 
eoraer  of  Chapel,  and  was  demolished  in  1834.  From  the  rate  of  the  land,  funds  were  derived  lot 
constructing  a  new  president's  house,  which  was  finished  in  the  eutomn  of  1700. 

The  house  for  the  Profeseor  of  Divinity  was  begun  in  June,  1757,  and  completed  at  a  cost 
of  300  pounds,  sterling. 

The  building,  used  by  Prof  Silliman  for  the  chemical  laboratory,  was  built  in  1783  for  a  dining 
ball  and  kitchen,  and  originally  measured  00  by  30  feet 
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thousand  volumea  Few  librarieB  are  probably  more  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  The  situation  of  the  Academical  buildings  is  uncommonly  pleasant, 
fronting  the  Qreen  on  the  northwestern  side,  upon  a  handsome  eleration,  with 
a  spacious  jnard  before  them.  The  buildings  are  plain,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
strike  the  eye  with  pleasure. 
The  course  of  education  pursued  in  this  Seminary,  is  the  following: 

Students  are  examined  for  admission  in 


the  Works  of  Virgil. 
The  Select  Orations  of  Cicero. 
Clark's,  or  Mair's  Introduction  to  the 

making  of  Latin. 

In  tke  Jirit  or  Freshman  year  ate  Hudiedf 


The   Greek    Testament;    the   several 

branches  of  Arithmetic. 
SaUust,  and  CoUectanea  Grseca  Minora. 


Ocdlectanea  Gneca  IfafonL 
Homer's  Iliad,  six  books, 
lary,  the  first  five  book& 
Cicero  de  Oratore. 


Adam's  Roman  Antiquities. 
Morse's  Geography,  YoL  I. 
Webber's  Mathematici^  Vol  L 


In  the  Mcondf  or  Sophomore  year^ 


Horace. 

Collectanea  Grasca  Majora,  Vol.  I. 
Morse's  Geography,  Vol.  IL 
Webber's  Mathematica,  VoL  II. 


Euclid's  Elements. 
English  Grammar. 
TyUer's  Elements  of  Hi8t6f7. 


In  ifu  ihirdf  or  Junior  year^ 


Tacitus— (History). 

Collectanea  Grseca  Majora,  VoL  IL 

EnAekl's  Natural  PhUoeopliy. 


Enfield's  Astronomy. 
Chemistry. 
Vinoe's  Fluxions. 


In  tke  fowrthj  or  Senior  year, 


Blair's  Lectore»— Logia 
Chemistry,   Natural    Philosophy,    and 
Astronomy. 


Locke  on  the  Hamao  Understanding. 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Theology. 


The  Professor  of  Divinity  reads  no  Public  Lectures,  properly  so  called.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  delivers  a  system  of  Divinity  in  Sermons,  one  every  Sabbath 
in  term  time  through  four  years,  the  period  of  education  in  the  College.  The 
number  of  these  discourses  is  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  the  term  time  in  each 
year  being  forty  weeks.  He  also  delivers  an  informal  Lecture  to  the  Senior 
class  every  week;  completing  in  this  manner  a  system  of  Theology  each  year. 
The  officers  and  students  of  the  College,  and  tlie  fiimilies  of  the  officers,  form  a 
congregation  of  themselves;  and  celebrate  public  worship  in  the  Chapel.  A 
considerable  number  of  strangers,  however,  are  usually  present  This  pro- 
fossorahip,  devoted  to  Sacred  Theologyt  was  instituted  in  1755. 

The  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  goes  through  a  course 
of  philosophical  experiments  with  the  Junior  daes,  every  year;  and  delivera 
two  lectures  to  the  Senior  class,  every  week.  This  professorship  was  founded 
In  1770. 

The  Professor  of  Chemistry  delivera  one  hundred  and  twenty  lectures  in  that 
science,  every  year,  to  the  two  elder  classes ;  so  that  each  class  heare  a  com- 
plete course  of  chemical  lectures  twice.  These  are  delivered  in  the  Laboratory, 
a  room  peculiarly  convenient  for  this  purpose.  They  have,  here,  the  advantage 
of  seeing  every  experiment  commeoced  and  completed.  In  a  common  lector- 
ing-room  this  would  be  impracticable.  Chemistry  is  taught  here  with  all  the 
modem  improvements.  The  apparatus  is  ample ;  and  the  establishment  supe- 
rior, it  is  believed,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  this  continent    The  Chemical 
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Professor,  also,  delivers  priyate  lectures  on  miDeralogy.  A  veiy  valuable  cabi- 
net of  Mioeralogical  specimeQs^  is  a  part  of  the  oolleg^iate  apparatus.  The 
Professorship  of  Chemistry  was  instituted  in  1801,  to  which  was  added 
Mineralogy  in  1804. 

The  Professor  of  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  History  (instituted  in  1777) 
delivers  a  complete  course  of  lectures  on  the  latter  subject,  commencing  with 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Church,  and  extending  to  the  present  time. 

The  Professor  of  Law,  instituted  in  1801,  is  required  to  read  thirty-six  lec- 
tures only,  to  be  completed  in  two  years,  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  the  Americao 
Constitution^  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  Connecticut. 

A  Medical  Institution  will  be  established  in  this  Seminary  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Corporation.  It  will  consist  of  three  Professorships,  beside  that  of 
Chemistry ;  one  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  one  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery, and  one  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  In  this  Institution  the 
Medical  Society  of  this  State  cooperate  with  the  College.  The  students  will  be 
required  to  study  two  years,  and  will  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  eight ; 
four  of  them  Professors,  the  other  four  chosen  by  the  Medical  Convention. 
When  they  have  heard  one  course  of  lectures,  and  have  been  approved  at  this 
examination,  they  will  receive  a  license  to  practice  Phy«c  and  Surgery.  But^ 
to  receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  they  must  have  heard  two  courses  of  lectares, 
A  comrse  will  be  completed  each  year.* 

The  three  younger  academical  classes  are*divided,  and  have  each  two  Tutors. 
To  them  they  recite  three  times  a  day,  four  days  in  the  week,  and  twice  the  two 
remaining  days.  The  Senior  class  recites  once  a  day  to  the  President  All  the 
classes  are  made  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  they  hear,  and  remember, 
the  lectures;  being- examined  at  every  lecture  concerning  their  knowledge  of 
the  preceding;  and  accordingly  are  all  furnished  with  note-books,  in  which 
they  take  down,  at  the  time,  the  principal  subjects  of  every  lecture.  Tliis  re- 
sponsibility, so  &r  as  I  am  informed,  is  rarely  a  part  of  an  European  system  of 
education. 

In  addition  to  all  these  exercises,  the  students  in  the  several  clas.ses  are  re- 
quired daily  to  exhibit,  in  succession,  compositions  of  various  kinds ;  all  of 
which  are  examined  by  the  respective  instructors.  The  Senior  and  Junior 
classes  also  dispute  forensically,  every  week,  two  questions  on  some  subject^ 
approved  by  the  instructor.  When  the  dispute  is  ended,  the  instructor  discusses 
the  question  at  length,  and  gives  his  own  views  of  it,  and  of  the  several  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  to  the  class.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  exercise  not  infe- 
rior in  its  advantages  to  any  other.  The  students  also  declaim,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  during  their  academical  course.  On  the  third  Wednesday  of  July, 
annually,  the  Senior  class  is  examined  by  the  Professors,  Tutors,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, commissioned  for  that  purpose,  in  their  whole  course  of  studies.  After 
the  examination  is  ended,  a  vote  is  taken  on  each,  by  which  it  is  determined 
whether  he  shall  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Tlie  issue  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  then  reported  to  the  President,  and  by  him,  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
the  Commencement,  to  the  Corporation.  Subh  as  are  approved  by  the  exam- 
iners, and  have  been  guilty  of  no  improper  conduct  in  the  interim,  are  then  by 


*  The  Medirnl  IiMtitutiuo  of  Y«le  College  wai  opened  tlie  bef  inoio^oT  November.  1814.    The 
Domber  of  itudeiila 
lowinff  Ui  tixt?-aix. 
for  «  Botanic  Ganiei 

iottitution  bT  the  le|iilaiure  out  of  the  bonm  of  fSO^tt^  i«id   into  the  tieesuiy  of  the  Btate  bf 
tkc  Phaniz  Bank  of  HutfonI,  fur  iu  charter,  in  1814. 


Inatitutioo  of  Yale  Uollege  waa  opened  Uie  Def inoiojt  oi  iHoveinber.  I0i4.  ine 
la  was  thirty-eeven.  The  next  year  it  amounted  to  nfiy-aeven,  and  the  year  fot- 
[.  A  valnabie  building  aUrled  the  Medical  rolle^.  together  with  land  intended 
leii,  wai  purchased  out  or  the  Ftate  appropriation  ol*  fSO.OOO  assigned  to  the 
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an  act  of  the  Corporation  entitled  to  reoeivei  the  following  day,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arta.  All  who  have  receiyed  thia  degree,  and  have  not  disgraced 
themaelvea  hy  any  iini>roper  oonduct,  arc,  upon  application  entitled,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  to  receive  that  of  Maater  of  Arts. 

On  the  Friday  preceding  the  Commencement,  the  Senior  class,  who  are  regu* 
larly  permitted  to  return  liome  a(Ver  the  examination,  reassemble  at  the  Col- 
lege. The  followiDg  Sabbath,  a  sermon  Is  addressed  to  them  by  the  Professor 
of  Divinity. 

The  Commencement  is  holden  on  the  succeeding  Wednesday  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  First  Congregation  In  thia  city.  A  very  numerous  and  brilliant 
assembly  is  always  collected  upon  this  occasion,  couiuating  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  first  respectability  in  thia  and  other  States  of  the  Uuion.  Tlie  ex- 
hibitions begin,  however,  on  the  preceding  evening ;  when  speeches,  selected 
by  the  students  of  the  three  younger  classes  from  ancient  or  modern  orators 
and  poets,  and  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  are  declaimed.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  is  usually  not  far  from  twenty.  Honorary  premiums  are 
given  to  three  in  each  dass,  who  l>y  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose,  are  de- 
clared to  have  declaimed  best 

On  the  morning  of  the  commencement  day,  at  9  o^dock,  a  procession  is 
formed  at  tlie  Chapel  door  by  the  students,  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree^ 
tlie  Faculty,  the  Corporation,  and  a  numerous  train  of  the  clei^y  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, under  the  conduct  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  proceeds  drcuitously 
to  the  church.  The  exercises  commence  with  a  prayer  by  the  President,  and  a 
piece  of  sacred  musia  Such  candidates  for  the  first  degree  as  have  been  pre- 
viously selected  by  the  Faculty  lor  this  purpose,  tlien  pronounce  a  series  of  ora- 
tions, disputes,  colloquies^  Ac ,  written  by  tliemselves.  Another  piece  of  sacred 
music  oondudes  the  exercises  of  the  morning.  The  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
differ  little  from  those  of  the  morning ;  except  that  orations  are  spoken  by  the 
candidates  for  the  second  degree^  and  that  the  deg^rees  are  conferred.  The  de- 
corum observed  on  this  occasion  is  entire,  honorable  to  those  who  assemble^ 
and  strongly  indicative  of  a  refined  state  of  society.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
spect  manifested  to  learning  and  science  by  the  annual  assembling  of  such  a 
multitude  of  gentlemen  and  ladies^  of  the  first  consideration  in  the  country,  lias 
the  happiest  influenoe^  especially  on  the  youth,  who  are  taught  in  this  manner, 
more  effectually  than  they  could  be  in  any  other,  the  high  importance  of  their 
own  pursuits  in  the  view  of  those,  whose  opinions  they  of  course  regard  with 
the  utmost  confidence  and  veneration. 

I  ought  before  to  have  observed,  that  all  the  students  In  the  Seminary  are 
publidy  examined  twice  every  year  in  their  several  studies,  and  if  found  serious- 
ly defident,  are  liable  to  degradation.  In  this  exercise  a  fortnight  each  year  is 
very  laboriously  employed. 

The  expense  of  tuition  is  thirty-three  dollars  a  year,  or  seven  pounds  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence,- sterling.  This  sum,  which  is  paid  by  every  student, 
entitles  each  one  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  Professors,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  course. 

The  government  of  Tale  College  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  eighteen 
Fellows,  who  have  power  "to  make,  repeal  and  alter,  all  such  wholesome  and 
leasonable  lavs,  rales  and  ordinances,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  State^ 
as  they  shall  think  fit  and  proper  for  the  instraction  and  education  of  the  Stu- 
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dents,  and  to  order,  govern,  rale  and  manage  the  said  College,  and  aJl  matten^ 
aflkire  and  things  thereunto  belonging."  Their  acts,  however,  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  Legislature  as  often  as  required,  and  may  be  repealed  and  disallowed 
hy  the  Legislature  whenever  it  shall  think  proper.  The  President,  also,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Fellows,  has  power  "  to  give  and  oonfbr  all  such  honors,  de« 
grees  and  licenses,  as  are  usually  given  in  colleges  or  universities,  upon  such  as 
they  shall  think  worthy  thereof** 

The  executive  government  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty,  but  with 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Corporation  in  cases  of  expulsion,  dismission  for  fault, 
and  rustication  for  any  term  longer  than  nine  months.  A  new  trial  must  first 
be  requested  within  thirty  days  after  the  sentence,  and  bad  before  the  Faculty. 
If  at  this  trial  the  former  judgment  is  confirmed,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
student  must  lodge  a  petition  to  the  Corporation  with  the  President  within 
thirty  days  after  the  new  trial,  and  the  President  is  required  to  lay  it  before  the 
Corporation  at  their  next  meeting.  There  has  been  one  instance  of  such  an 
appeal  within  my  knowledge.  Formerly  the  system  of  government  was  by 
trials,  fines  and  other  public  punishments.  This  system  has  for  some  time  been 
chiefly  disused.  At  present  the  administration  is  almost  entirely  of  what  may 
be  called  a  parental  cfiaracter.  Whenever  the  Faculty  are  satisfied  that  any 
student  is  guilty  of  those  inferior  trespasses  against  the  laws  of  the  College,  or 
of  morality,  which  in  their  consequences  involve  desertion  of  study,  and  disor- 
derly, or  dissolute  conduct,  the  student,  after  proper  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reform  him  by  private  remonstrance,  is  solemnly  admonished  that  he  is  in 
danger.  If  he  continues  unreformed,  he  is  admonished  a  second  time,  and  his 
conduct  made  known  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  that  he  may  unite  his  efibrts 
with  tliose  of  the  Faculty  for  the  reformation  of  the  youth.  If  the  youth  still 
persists  in  his  vicious  courses,  he  is  sent  home,  and  can  not  be  readmitted  with- 
out a  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

This  scheme  of  government  has  b^i\  found  to  unite  in  it  every  advantage. 
It  is  more  efficacious  than  the  former,  more  acceptable  to  the  students,  and  Yoore 
approved  by  the  public.    So  far  as  I  know,  it  is,  however^ingular. 

The  immediate  direction  of  the  financifil  and  econon^pal  concerns  of  the  In- 
stitution is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  consisting  indifierently  of  three  or  four 
members  of  the  Corporation,  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  and  styled  the  Pruden- 
Uai  CommiUee  of  Tale  College,  The  President  ex^jfidOf  is  always  one.  This 
committee  meets  regularly,  four  times  in  a  year,  and  usually  oftener;  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  collegiate  buildings,  lands,  and  other  property ;  examines 
all  accounts  with  the  College,  audits  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  dbects  the 
payment  of  all  bills  against  the  College,  commences  and  manages  suits ;  and 
generally,  transacts  the  whole  of  that  complicated  routine  of  business,  which 
grows,  of  course,  out  of  the  concerns  of  every  such  institution.  It  also  pre« 
pares  and  arranges  business  for  the  Corporation,  and  is,  in  a  word,  the  spring 
of  most  of  its  transactions. 

The  number  of  students  is  ordinarily  about  two  hundred  and  sixty.  Tlie 
whole  number  graduated  to  the  year  1814,  was  three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ten.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  seven  have  filled  the  high  offices  of 
magistracy,  nine  hundred  and  forty-one  have  been  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  have  died,  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-two  were  still  living. 
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ar  ntoTBMOK  •bokob  tuokbb. 
Univanlty  of  Viff  inla. 


The  censoa  of  1840  embraced  the  statistics  of  education,  under 
the  following  heads,  yiz. :  1.  Universities  or  colleges.  2.  Academies 
and  grammar  schools.  8.  Primary  schools;  and  the  namber  of 
each  description,  together  with  the  number  of  scholars  attending  each, 
in  the  several  States,  were  given.  It  also  ennmerated  the  scholars 
educated  at  the  public  charge  in  each  State,  and  the  number  of 
white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
(hUegeSj  Academiea^  and  PHmiry  SeJtool»  in  1840.  - 
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3>ae9 

434 
1,619 

]64v«77 
83^639 
89317 
100.997 
17.359 
65.730 

574,977 

909.307 

98,563 

170,960 

6,934 

16,891 

851 

60.919 
7.719 
14.701 
158.351 
10740 
10,919 

3341 

NewHampthin.... 

049 
a97i 

MAMaehuaetta 

Rhode  Island 

JCoftMctieut 

4.448 

1,614 

99B 

N«w  England  Stotea 

19 

S,857, 

630 

43.064 

13490 

969,640 

l.\041 

New  York 

IS 

3 

90 

1 

8 

1,985 
443 

9,034 

83 

813 

884 

5U5 
66 

990 
90 

133 
96 

34,715 
3.097 

15.970 

764 

4.960 

i.at« 

10,593 

1.9V7 

4,978 

159 

565 

90 

97.075 

7.188 

73.908 

6,694 
489 

44.458 

New  Jeraej 

PMnaylvaoia 

Dataware • 

6385 

33.940 

4333 

Maryland 

DMUictofCuluBWa 

11317 
1.033 

Middle  Stalee 

50 

4^898 

1/MO 

00,194 

17^14 

741,965 

lia788 

108^490 

Yiiffnia 

13 

s 

1 

11 

1.007 
158 
168 
698 

an 

141 

117 

176 

18 

11,()83 
4,.198 
4J96 

7378 

rj8 

1.561 

639 

966 

601 

91 

36.301 

14,037 

19.900 

19,961 

095 

9,70] 

194 

3,584 

1,333 

14 

96,787 

North  Carolina 

Booth  Caioliaa 

Oaorg ia 

96.600 
00.619 
30,717 

FkMida 

1303 

BMRneni  Slate^u  •  •  •  • 

97 

9L045 

834 

98.417 

3.411 

70374 

16343 

8.836 

a.973 

9.614 

95,600 

14,786 

168.031 

Alabama 

9 

7 
IS 

8 

15i 
454 
080 

"409 

114 

71 

99 

8 

199 

• 

94118 

9.9.'S3 

1.905 

300 

S.5S0 

600 

389 
179 
113 
083 

3.913 

107 

1,100 

89309 

Miaaiaainoi 

8.300 

Looiaiaiia. 

436I 

Arkaaaaa 

6.967 
96331 

iovthweatara  Slatoa. 

90 

9,087 

307 

15,405 

9,996 

95.796 

11.417 

100,011 

MiHoofl 

6 
10 
18 
4 
5 
5 

496 

1.419 

1.717 

30 

311 

158 

47 

116 

73 

54 

49 

19 

9 

1 

1.096 

4.906 

4,310 

9.946 

1.967 

485 

65 

95 

649 

9,186 

ijsai 

1.941 

079 

77 

63 

16.788 

94  641 

918600 

48,180 

34376 

90.701 

1.967 

1,900 

1     376,941 

1.845.113 

586 

499 

91.819 

6.990 

1.683 

998 

315 

10,457 

Keotueky 

40.018 

Ohio 

Indiana 

33,304 
38,100 

niinoi 

Miehicati 

97309 
8,173 

Wlaeooain 

Im 

•  1.701 

1.118 

Nortbwaatara  Blatea. 

48 

4.899 

347 

16.630 

10,657 

68.608 

165,463 

Total 

173 

16jn3 

1       3.848 

164.970 

47.907 

468,393 

940.009 
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BoHo  of  Jh)puUUion  to  InsUiuUofu^Ptr  Cent  of  AUendance. 


8tatkb  ahd 
Tbrritorikb. 


Mftine 

New  Hatnpthire. 

Vermont 

Hemehutetta. . . , 
Rhode  Islaud  . . . , 
Coonecticut 


N.  Eiifl«nd  atatrn 


New  Yn»k 

New  Jeney...., 
Penmy4T«nm., . , 

Delaware 

HeryUnd , 

DuL  of  Columbia 


Ratio  or  white  vepnla- 


tloa  te 


rblte  jMpii 
■ahaefiM 


i 

II 

At  1  to  Aa  1  to 

Aslto 

IR33 

59. 

3. 

656 

4a8 

3.4 

1250 

708 

3i» 

M8 

43^ 

4.5 

326 

t   28.8 

6. 

909 

as.6 

4.6 

Batio 
lellUU 
•lata. 


Atllo 
154. 
300. 
J28. 
J  64. 
65.4 
574. 


774      50.6       3.8    160.6 


Middle  SUtee.... 


Virg^inia 

North  Carolina... 
Bouth  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 


Southern  States.. 


J85I 

68J 

47 

793 

116. 

6.7 

9» 

100. 

93 

3546 

76.6 

84 

391 

74.3 

16.0 

136 

2.3 

36.6 

5315 

55. 

49.4 

121 
96.9 
20.6 


Stateb  ahd 
TsRaiTOMBa. 


Aiebeina  ...•••. 
Huaitiippi  ..... 
Lffoisiana  ...... 

Arkaiwas 

Teoni 


Batio  or  wUte  pepnla 


taoa  to 


oiie  popni 
■okoah  la 


d.we«tem  Statei. 


OOrt 


80. 


6.5  ,    47. 


678 
3663 
1548 

655 


60.9 
110. 
50.9 
51.7 
38.1 


S0.9 
32.4 
20.7 
96.3 
30.2! 


12.6 

a5 

12.5 
13J3 
21.4 


090  I    67.5  i    24.2  >    11.4 


Miasouri  ., 
Keotueky. 
Ohio...... 

Indiena  . . . 
Tilinoii.... 

Michigan . 
Wiaeonain, 
loipra 


N.wettemStatet 


A«lt« 
2905 
394 
160 


1302 


Atlto 
66.8 
70.1 
79.4 

258. 

115. 


6G6 


gOJ2 


654 

416 

874 

2107 

J5I8 

1383 


913 


16a 

isn. 

34& 
233. 
240. 
430. 
473. 
1717. 


1^ 

Jpja 


Batle 
loIlUu 
arate. 


All  to 

20.6 

2J.7 

44  3 

20.6 

25.5 


24.9 


Aalto 
14^ 
21.4 
32.6 
11.8 
10.9 

iJt" 


193 
23.0 

6.8 
14. 
13.5 

7.1 
15.9 
28.6 


16.6 

14.7 

42.4 

17.8 

17.1 

97J 

18. 

38.4 


331. 


Total 874  186.37      7.69  I  2537 


10.3 


23.3 


ftr  ecat  of  Attcndaaoe. 

Collefeitudent* 0.8pereent. 

Sehohin  in  gianimar  whmili 8.1        '* 

**  primary  Mboob 01.1        ** 


The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  number  of  college  students 
amounts  to  somewhat  more  than  a  nine-hundredth  part  of  the  white 
population ;  that  the  scholars  of  the  academies  and  grammar  schools 
are  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  college  students ;  that  the  scholars 
of  the  primary  schools  are  near  twelve  times  as  numerous  as  the 
last ;  and  that  the  scholars  of  every  description  are  equal  to  just 
one-seventh  of  the  white  population.  The  relative  numbers,  dis- 
tributed in  centesimal  proportions,  are  for  students  of  colleges,  0.8 ; 
grammar  schools,  8.1 ;  primary  schools,  91.1. 

If  the  free  colored  be  added  to  the  white  population,  in  consider- 
ation of  that  class  furnishing  a  proportion  of  the  scholars  in  the 
primary  schools,  the  proportion  which  each  description  of  scholars 
bears  to  the  free  population  would  be  thus  reduced,  viz. :  college 
students,  as  1  to  8.90;  scholars  in  grammar  schools,  as  1  to  88iVt 
scholars  in  primary  schools,  as  1  to  l.-f^ ;  and  the  scholars  of  every 
description,  as  1  to  ^.-iSmT* 

The  diversity  among  the  States,  as  to  the  proportion  of  scholars, 
is  principally  in  those  of  the  primary  schools.  In  the  number  of 
college  students,  no  division  of  the  States  has  greatly  above  or  below 
the  average  of  1  to  874  of  the  white  population ;  and  in  the  scholars 
of  the  grammar  schools,  the  Northwestern  States  differ  widely  from 
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fhe  other  divisions.  Bot  in  the  primary,  or  elementary  schools,  the 
proportion  in  New  England  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Middle 
States,  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  Northwestern  States,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seten  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States.  TKe  difference,  as  to  the  number  of  illiterate, 
is  yet  greater.  If  the  other  divisions  be  eompared  with  New  Eng- 
land, the  number  who  can  not  read  and  write,  is,  in  the  last,  three 
and  a  half  times  as  great  in  the  Middle  States ;  seven  times  as  great 
in  the  Northwestern  States;  twelve  times  in  the  Southwestern 
States,  and  nearly  fifteen  times  in  the  Sonthem  States. 

These  diversities  are  attributable  to  several  causes,  but  principally 
to  the  difference  in  density  of  numbers,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
town  population.  In  a  thinly-peopled  country,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  schooling  for  his  children,  either  by  his 
own  means,  or  by  any  means  that  the  State  is  likely  to  provide ; 
bat  where  the  population  is  dense,  and  especially  in  towns,  it  is 
quite  practicable  to  give  to  every  child  the  rudiments  of  education, 
without  onerously  taxing  the  community.  This  is  almost  literally 
ime  in  all  the  New  England  States  and  New  York,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  North- 
western States,  and  particularly  those  which  are  exempt  from  slaves, 
the  number  of  their  elementary  schools  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  Southern  or  Southwestern  States,  although  their  population 
is  not  much  more  dense ;  but,  besides  that,  the  settlers  of  those 
States,  who  were  mostly  firom  New  England  or  New  York,  brought 
with  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  schools 
for  the  people,  they  were  better  able  to  provide  such  schools,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  making  their  settlements,  as  bad  been  done  in 
their  parent  States,  in  townships  and  villages.  We  thus  see  that 
Michigan*,  which  has  but  a  thin  population  even  in  the  settled  parts 
of  the  State,  has  schools  for  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  population. 
The  wise  policy  pursued,  first  in  New  England,  and  since  by  the 
States  settled  prindpally  by  their  emigrants,  of  laying  off  their  terri- 
tory into  townships,  and  of  selling  all  the  lands  of  a  portion  before 
those  of  other  townships  are  brought  into  market,  has  afforded 
their  first  settlers  the  benefits  of  social  intercourse  and  of  co-opera- 
tion. In  this  way,  they  were  at  once  provided  with  pUices  of  wor- 
ship and  with  schools  adapted  to  their  clfcomstanoes. 

The  census  also  shows  a  great  difference  among  the  States,  as  to 
the  number  of  scholars  at  public  chai^ ;  but  this  difference  is  owing 
principally  to  the  different  modes  in  which  they  have  severally  pro- 
vided  for  popular  instruction.    In  some,  the  primary  schools  are 
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supported  by  a  tax,  as  Massachosetto,  MaioOy  New  Hampebire  and 
YMinont ;  in  others,  by  a  laige  public  fund,  as  in  Gonneoticui,  Yir- 
ginia,  and  souse  others;  and  others,  again,  partly  by  the  public  trea- 
sury and  partly  by  private  contribution,  as  in  New  York.  In  both 
the  last  cases,  the  children  are  not  considered  as  oduoated  at  the. 
public  expense,  though  the  difference  between  them  and  the  first 
class  of  cases  is  essentially  the  same,  so  far  as  regards  the  public 
bounty. 

Of  the  three  descriptions  of  schools,  the  elementary,  by  th^ir 
great  number,  seem  to  be  far  the  most  deserving  of  consideration, 
if  we  look  merely  to  their  direct  influence  on  individuals ;  but  if  we 
regard  the  political  and  general  effects  of  each,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  contributes  most  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  The 
primary  schools  give  instruction  and  improvement  to  the  bulk  of 
the  voters,  the  great  reservoir  of  political  power.  The  grammar 
schools  educate  that  class  whose  views  and  feelings  mainly  consti* 
tute  public  opinion  on  all  questions  of  national  policy,  legislation, 
and  morals,  and  who  thus  give  political  power  its  particular  direc- 
tions. It  is  from  the  least  numerous  class — the  collegiate  —  thai 
the  most  efficient  legislators,  statesmen,  and  other  public  function* 
aries  are  drawn,  as  well  m  those  professional  men  who  take  care  of 
the  health,  the  rights,  and  the  consciences  of  men. 

There  is  another  important  class  of  instructors  of  which  the  oen* 
sns  takes  no  separate  notice,  that  is,  the  ministers  of  religion,  who» 
once  a  week  or  oftener,  besides  performing  the  rites  of  worship^ 
each  according  to  the  modes  of  his  sect^  indoctrinate  large  congre* 
gaUons  in  articles  of  £iiith,  and  inculcate  man's  religious  and  moral 
duties.  The  number  of  ministers  of  every  denomination,  at  the 
taking  of  the  last  census,  was  computed  to  exceed  20,000,  and  the 
4eeply  interesting  character  of  the  topics  on  which  they  treat,  gpves 
to  this  class  of  teachers  a  most  powerful  infiuenee  over  the  minda 
of  men ;  but,  fortunately,  it  is  so  divided  by  the  mutual  counter 
actions  of  rival  sects,  that  it  can  no  longer  upheave  the  foundati<Hia 
of  civil  society,  or  seriously  affect  the  public  peace.  Yet  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  ministers  over  their-  respective  followers  is  rather  jen- 
hanced  than  dinunished  by  the  rivalry  of  different  sects,  and  the 
more,  as  they  are  all  improving  in  information  mid  oratorical  talent* 
They  occasionally  bear  away  the  palm  of  eloquence  both  from  the 
bar  and  the  deliberative  assemblies.  If  this  vast  moral  power  spends 
its  force  yet  oftener  on  speculative  subtleties  than  on  awakening 
emotion  or  influencing  conduct ;  if  it  aims  more  to  teach  men  what 
to  think,  than  how  to  feel  or  to  act,  this  circumstance  affords,  pe^ 
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haps,  as  mnch  matter  of  congratalation  as  regret,  when  we  recollect 
how  easy  the  pnre,  mild  and  healthy  inflaence  which  religion  might 
exert,  and  which  we  sometimes  see  it  exert,  could  ho  converted  into 
hitter  intolerance  and  the  excesses  of  wild  fanaticism. 

There  is  yet  another  source  of  popalar  instruction — the  periodi- 
cal press — which  is  noticed  by  the  census  as  a  branch  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  which  is  exclusively  occupied,  not  merely  with 
worldly  affairs,  but  with  the  events  of  the  passing  hour.  It  keeps 
every  part  of  the  country  informed  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  every 
other,  which  is  likely  to  touch  men^s  interests  or  their  sympathies. 
Nor,  in  attending  to  the  vast,  does  it  overlook  the  minute.  Every 
discovery  in  science  or  art,  every  improvement  in  husbandry  or 
household  economy,  in  medicine  or  cosmetics,  real  or  supposed,  is 
immediately  proclaimed.  Scarcely  can  an  overgrown  ox  or  hog 
make  its  appearance  on  a  farm,  or  even  an  extraordinary  apple  or 
turnip,  but  their  fame  is  heralded  through  the  land.  Ilere  we  learn 
every  legislative  measure,  from  that  which  establishes  a  tariff  to  that 
which  gives  a  pension ;  every  election  or  appointment,  from  a  presi- 
dent to  a  postmaster ;  the  state  of  the  market,  the  crops  and  the 
weather.  '  Not  a  snow  is  suffered  to  fall,  or  a  very  hot  or  very  cold 
day  to  appear,  without  being  recorded.  We  may  here  learn  what  , 
every  man  in  every  city  pays  for  his  loaf  or  his  beefsteak,  and  what 
he  gives,  in  fact,  for  almost  all  he  eats,  drinks  and  wears.  Here 
deaths  and  marriages,  crimes  and  benefactions,  the  pursuits  of  bnsi- 
nesB  and  amnsomenty  exhibit  the  varied,  ever-changing  drama  of 
human  life.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  speculations  Qf  wisdom 
and  science^  the  effusions  of  sentiment,  and  the  sallies  of  wit ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  jest  that  has  been  uttered  in  Boe- 
ton  or  Louisville  is,  in  little  more  than  a  week,  repeated  in  every 
town  in  the  United  States,  or  that  the  wisdom  or  the  pleasantry,  the 
ribaldry  or  the  coarseness  exhibited  in  one  of  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
is  made  as  promptly,  by  the  periodical  press,  to  give  pleasure  or 
distaste  to  one  hundred  thousand  readers. 

Nor  is  its  agency  limited  to  our  own  concerns.  It  has  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear  all  that  is  said  and  done  in  every  part  of  the 
globe ;  and  the  most  secluded  hermit,  if  he  only  takes  a  newspi^r, 
sees,  as  in  a  telescope,  and  often  as  in  a  mirror,  every  thing  that  ia 
transacted  in  the  most  dbtant  r^ons ;  nor  can  any  thing  memorable 
befall  any  considerable  part  of  our  species,  that  it  is  not  forthwith 
communicated  with  the  speed  of  steam  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  newspaper  press  is  thus  a  most  potent  engine,  both  for  good 
and  evil.  It  too  often  ministers  to  some  of  our  worst  passions,  and 
lends  new  force  to  party  intolerance  and  party  injustice. 
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"  Incenditque  animam  dictis,  atqae  aggerat  iras." 
Bat  its  benefits  are  incalcalably  greater.  By  commanicating  all 
that  is  passing  in  the  bustling' world  around  qs,  whether  it  be  little 
or  great,  useful  or  pernicious,  pleasurable  or  painful,  without  those 
exaggerations  and  forced  congruities  which  we  meet  with  in  other, 
forms  of  literature,  it  imparts  much  of  the  same  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  as  experience  and  observation.  Its  novelties  gives  zest 
to  life.  It  affords  occupation  to  the  idle,  and  recreation  for  the  in- 
dustrious. It  saves  one  man  from  torpor,  and  relieves  another  from 
care.  Even  in  its  errors,  it  unconsciously  renders  a  homage  to 
virtue,  by  imputing  guilt  to  those  it  attacks,  and  praising  none  to 
whom  it  does  not  impute  merit  and  moral  excellence.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  in  time,  without  losing  any  of  its  usefulness,  less  often 
offend  against  good  taste  and  good  breeding,  and  show  more  fair- 
ness in  political  controversy. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  then  in  the  United 
States  130  daily  newspapers,  1,142  issued  weekly,  and  125  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  besides  237  other  periodical  publications.  Such  a 
diffusion  of  intelligence  and  information  has  never  existed  in  any 
other  country  or  age. 


Of  the  many  substantial  benefits  of  educating  the  people,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  now  to  speak ;  since,  wherever  the  experiment 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  found  to  fitvor  indostry,  prudence,  tem- 
perance and  honesty,  and  thus  eminently  conduce  to  the  respecta- 
bility and  happiness  of  a  people.  But  the  motives  for  giving  know- 
ledge a  wide  diffusion  are  peculiarly  strong  in  this  -country,  where 
the  people  being  the  sole  source  of  political  power,  all  legisUtion 
and  measures  of  public  policy  must,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  re- 
flect the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community, 
and  be  wise  and  liberal,  or  weak  and  narrow-minded,  according  to 
the  character  of  those  by  whose  suffrages  authority  is  given  and  is 
taken  away.  If  the  body  of  the  people  be  not  instructed  and  in^ 
telligent^  how  can  they  understand  their  true  interests— how  dis- 
tinguish the  honest  purposes  of  the  patriot  from  the  smooth  pre- 
tences of  the  hypocrite— how  feel  the  paramount  obligations  of 
law,  order,  justice  and  public  faith  t 
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POSITIONS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  UP  OP  CHILDREN 

■r  KICmABO  HULOAmS.     MllDOll,  1661. 


BIOORAPmOAL  KOnOB. 


BiGHARD  MuLCABTSR  wu  born  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  or  its 
neighborhood,  educated  at  Eton,  and  elected  scholar  of  King's 
College,  in  Cambridge,  in  1548,  and  stndicd  in  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford,  in  1555.  Snch  was  his  reputation  for  scholarship, 
he  was  chosen  the  first  master  of  Merchant  Tailor's  school,  in  Lon- 
don, in  1561,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-five  years,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  strict  but  impartial  disciplinarian,  and  of  a  learned 
and  skillful  teacher.  His  Catechism  in  Latin  hexameter  verse  was 
a  textbook  in  his  own  school,  and  his  two  treatises — BUTnentaire, 
which  advocates  the  teaching  of  the  English  kngtiage,  and  ^'  Po«t- 
Hon  for  the  Training  up  of  Children,  either  for  Mil  in  Ou^  booke^ 
mnd  health  in  their  bodie^^  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  theory 
tod  practice  of  school-keeping  in  his  day,  and  would  have  had 
moch  more,  if  the  principal  schools  of  the  country  had  been  re- 
sponsible to  public  or  professional  opinion,  and  had  not  been  each 
iron-bound  in  the  practice  of  its  own  master,  who  was  secure  of 
his  salaiy  in  endowments  and  the  good  will  of  the  governors, 
ilulcaster  resigned  his  mastership  in  1608,  and  retired  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Sanford  Rivers  in  Essex,  given  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Positions,  in  an  Epistle,  in  whi<'h  the  avh 
thor  bespeaks  '*  her  encouragement  of  his  toilsome  and  troublesome 
labor  for  the  great  good  the  following  its  precepts  would  do  the 
common  weal."  He  died  in  1611,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
o^  his  church  at  Sanford  Rivers. 

The  ^PosHians^  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  still  one  of  the  best  trea- 
tises in  the  English  langnage,  on  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  uniform 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  and  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  proper  training  of  the  individual  fr»r  the  then  recognized  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  of  society.  This  will  be  best  seen  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  chapters. 
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40.  Of  the  general  place  and  time  of  edncatioii.  Public  places,  eleroentary, 
grammatical,  collegiat&  Of  boarding  of  children  abroad  trum  their  parents' 
houses,  und  wiietlier  that  be  the  best  The  use  and  com  modi  tiea  of  a  large 
and  well  situated  training  place.    Obseryations  to  be  kept  in  the  general  time. 

41.  Of  teachers  and  trainers  in  general ;  and  that  they  he  either  Elementary, 
Grammatical,  or  Academical  Of  the  elementary  teachers  ability  and  enter- 
tainment: of  the  giwnn^r  master's  ability  and  his  entertainmeiit.  A  means 
to  have  both  excellent  teachers  and  cunning  professors  in  all  kinds  of  learning: 
by  the  division  of  colleges  according  to  profession :  by  soitiug  like  years  into 
the  same  rooms :  by  bettering  the  students'  allowance  and  living :  by  provid* 
ing  and  maintaining  notably  well  learned  readers.  That  for  bringing  learning 
forward  in  her  right  and  best  course,  there  would  be  seven  ordinary  ascending 
colleges  lor  tongues,  for  mathematics,  for  philosophy,  for  teachers,  for  physicians, 
for  la  >yt;rs,  for  divines.  And  that  the  generaj  study  of  law  would  be  but  one 
study.  Every  of  these  points  with  bis  particular  proofs  sufficient  for  a  posi- 
tion.   Of  the  admission  of  teachers. 

42.  How  long  the  child  is  to  continue  in  the  elementary,  ere  he  pass  to  the 
tongues  and  grammar.  The  incurable  infirmities  which  pOAting  haste  maketh  in 
the  whole  cuurde  of  study.  Uow  necessary  a  thing  sufficient  time  is  for  a 
scholar. 

43.  How  to  cut  off  most  inconveniences  wherewith  schools  and  scholars^ 
masters  and  parents  be  in  our  schooling  now  most  troubled,  whereof  there  ba 
two  mean-s  uniformity  in  teaching  and  publishing  of  sdiool  orders.  That  uni- 
formity in  teaching  huth  for  companion  dispatch  in  learning  and  s^iaring  of  ex- 
penses. Of  the  abridging  of  the  number  of  books.  Of  courtesy  and  correc- 
tion.   Of  school  faults.    Of  friendliness  between  parents  and  masters. 

44.  That  conference  between  those  which  have  interest  in  cliildreu ;  certainty 
of  direction  in  places  where  children  use  most ;  and  constancy  in  well  keeping 
that  which  Is  certainly  appointed,  be  the  most  profiiabie  circumstances  both  for 
virtuous  mannering  and  cunning  schooling. 

45.  The  peroration,  wherein  the  sum  of  the  whole  book  is  recapitulated, 
and  proofs  used,  that  tliis  enterprise  was  first  to  be  begun  by  Positions,  and 
that  these  be  the  most  proper  to  tliis  purpose.  A  request  concerning  the  well 
taking  of  that  which  is  so  well  meant 

The  oecaaion  of  the  Publication^  and  in  the  English  Jhngue. 

The  experience  of  twenty-two  years,  and  the  observation  of  others  still  more 
suooessful.  has  satisfied  the  author  that  neither  he  or  they  have  done  as  much 
as  they  could,  if  they  could  begin  anew  with  a  knowledge  of  the  hindrances 
in  the  way,  and  the  remedies  for  evils  executed.  The  language  used  (the  En- 
glish) will  cf>nvey  my  meaning  as  well  to  those  who  know  Latin,  and  better  to 
those  who  know  it  not,  who  will  constitute  by  far  tlie  ki^er  portion  of  my 
readers — who  will  be  no  Latini»ts.' 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  announces  his  purpose  'to  help  the  whole 
trade  of  teaching,'  not  only  '  in  the  Grammar,  but  also  the  Elementarie,' — and 
especially  in  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  lowest  and  first  to  be  dealt  with — and 
as  such  it  i8  important  to  settle — '  at  what  time  the  child  is  to  be  set  to  schoole 
— what  to  leame — whether  all  are  to  attend,  maidens,  and  young  gentlemen— 
in  public  or  private  schooles — of  adaptation  of  wittes,  places  times,  teachers 
and  orders,'  and  in  dealing  with  these  Positions,  I  follow  nature  and  reason, 
custom  and  experience. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  possibilities  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  not  the  theories  of  writers,  must  be  regarded  in  ordering  the  edu- 
cation of  a  people. 

.  When  Formal  LMfrucUon  should  heffin, 

*  Wlien  the  child  shall  begin  to  leame,  must  be  determined  by  the  strength 
of  witte  and  haixlness  of  body,  in  each  case,  and  the  continued  health  of  the 
latter  is  the  main  thing  to  be  considered.'  *  A  strong  witte  in  as  strong  a  bodie,' 
is  the  motto  of  Mulcaster,  as  it  was  of  Locke  (^a  sound  fnin^in  a  sound  bodyjt 
two  hundred  yeare  later,  and  of  Horace  (som  mens  in  santi  oorpore),  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  before.  The  whole  training  of  the  school,  and  especially  in  its  oar^ 
liest  stages,  must  be  based  in  *  bettering  of  the  body,*  and  the  negligence  of 
the  parents  for  not  doing  that  which  in  person  they  might,  and  in  duty  they 
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oofcht.  diflcbai*gee  them  aUnoat  of  the  natural  lo^e,  obedienoe  and  gratitade 
which  attaches  to  children.  Nor  will  it  do  to  let  this  matter  regulate  itself: 
'  the  sitting  8till  in  school  must  be  exchanged  for  well  appointed  exeniiae^*  and 
'  precodous  fruitage  ia  the  parents'  foUy,  and  the  child's  mtlrmitie.* 

Bnmehes  io  he  <aivML 

Chapter  V.  is  deroted  to  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Mother  Tongoa 
the  ability  to  read,  spell  and  write  the  English  language,  in  adyance^  and,  h 
necessary,  to  the  exclusion  of  Latin.  This  is  a  *  Position'  of  vital  import- 
ance.  *  To  write  and  read  well,  which  may  be  jointly  gotten,  is  a  pretty  good 
stock  for  a  poor  boy  to  begin  the  world  with  all.'  *  As  cosen  germain  to  iaire 
writing.  tl)e  ability  to  draw  with  pen  and  pencil '  roust  follow  next.  *For  pen 
and  penknife,  incke  and  paper,  compasse  and  ruler,  will  set  them  both  up;  and 
in  their  young  years,  while  the  linger  is  flexible,  and  the  hand  fit 'for  fhame,  it 
will  be  fatthtoned  easily.  And  commonly  they  that  have  any  natufal  toward- 
neas  to  write  well,  have  a  knacke  of  drawing,  too,  and  declaire  some  evident 
conceit  in  nature  bending  that  way.'  '  As  judgment  by  understanding  is  a  rule 
to  the  minde  to  disceme  what  ia  honest,  seemly  and  suitable  in  matters  of  the 
mind,  k>  drawing  with  penne  or  pencile  is  an  assured  rule  for  the  sense  to 
judge  by,  of  the  proportk>n  and  seemliness  of  all  aspectable  thingea.'  *  And 
why  is  it  not  good  to  have  every  p.trt  of  the  body,  and  every  power  of  the  soul, 
to  be  fined  (polished)  to  the  beat^'  *  and  why  ought  we  not  to  g^ond  that  thor- 
oughly in  youth,  whicii  must  requite  us  againe  with  grace  in  our  agef  *That 
great  philoeopber,  Aristotle,  in  the  eighth  beoke  and  tliird  chapter  of  his  Poli- 
ticks, and  not  there  onely,  as  not  he  alone,  joineth  writing  and  reading,  which 
be  comprifieth  under  this  word  ytuffriKii,  with  drawing  by  penne  or  pencil], 
which  I  trannlate  his  r(fr^««i^,  both  the  two  of  one  parentage  and  pedigree,  as 
things  peculiarly  chosen  to  bring  up  youth,  both  for  quautitie  in  profit,  and 
for  qualitie  in  use.  There  he  sayeth,  that  as  writing  and  reading  do  minister 
much  heipe  to  trafficke,  to  householdrie,  to  learning,  and  all  publieke  dealinges : 
80  drawing  by  penne  and  pencill  is  verie  requisite  to  make  a  man  able  to 
judge,  what  that  ia,  which  he  buyeth  of  artificers  and  craftsmen,  for  substance^ 
fbrme,  and  fasliion,  durable  and  handsome  or  no:  and  such  other  necessarie 
aervtoes,  besides  the  deliteftil  and  pleasant  And  as  if  to  anticipate  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  adds  to  the  indispensable  pro- 
gramme of  the  elementary  school,  the  study  of  Music,  both  vocal  and  iiistra* 
mental — ^to  be  begun  in  childhood  when  the  organs  are  pliable,  and  the  ear  sua- 
oeptible,  and  to  be  practiced  all  through  life,  as  a  medicine  for  the  mind  diseased, 
a  lightner  of  sorrow,  and  the  highest  expreasionR  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  in 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  Its  abuse  in  over-indulgence  and  dissipation  ia  no 
objection  to  ita  true  and  legitimate  use. 

Physioal  Exercises. 

The  subject  of  bodily  exercises  is  discussed  in  the  following  chaptera  (from  6 
to  34)  in  all  tlieir  detail — and  with  a  thoroughness  and  compass  nnt  yet  sur- 
passed by  our  modem  gymnastics.  It  anticipates  the  hygenic  speculations  and 
devices  of  Jahn,  and  the  indoor  muscular  practices  of  Dio  Lewis  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  indoor  and  schoolroom  movements.  The  necesnity  of  a  sound  body 
—of  robust  health,  not  only  to  make  available  great  talents  and  profound 
learning,  but  for  life's  ordinary  work  by  men  of  ordinary  abilities, — the  import- 
ance of  pure  air,  in  the  right  degree  of  moisture  and  temperature,  and  fi'ee 
from  all  pestilential  VHpors, — the  attention  to  clothes  adapted  to  the  season, 
and  not  interfering  with  the  play  of  joints  and  muacfes,  as  well  aa  to  diet  and 
drinks,  taking  those  which  supply  nourishment,  and  not  overload  the  stomach 
and  fill  the  system  with  superfluous  humors— all  these  are  dwelt  on  like  a 
modem  physiologist  But  to  judicioua  timely  exercises — begun  early,  and 
reaching  every  part  of  the  body,  the  lungs,  the  blood,  the  brains,  the  bones  and 
muscle&  Mulcaater  looks  for  realizing  his  'sound  wit  in  a  body  as  strong.' 
He  treats  of  Oymtlastice— of  exercises  athetic  for  games,  martial  for  the  field, 
physical  for  the  prevention  of  diseases,  and  the  restoration  of  health  lost  or  im 
paired.    In  his  sweep  of  detail  he  uidudea  loud  speaking,  singing,  reading. 
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talking:,  lanf^hing,  and  all  the  modern  gymnastics  of  the  yoice— -dancing,  wrest- 
ling, sconiyitig  the  top,  leaping,  swimming,  riding,  shooting,  and  playing  the 
ball — ^all  the  games  and  exerdaes  of  the  sjstemaUzed  gymnasium,  the  play- 
ground and  the  field. 

PROJECT  OP  TRAINTKG  8CH00I4  POR  TRACRSR8:  "SEIOHART  OP  MASTERS." 

There  is  no  diverting  to  any  profession  till  the  student  depart  from  the  col- 
lege of  Philosophy,  thence  he  that  will  go  to  Divinity,  to  Law,  to  Physic,  may, 
yet  witii  great  choice,  to  have  the  fittest  according  to  the  subject  He  that 
will  to  the  school  is  then  to  divert  In  whom  I  require  so  much  learning  to  do 
80  much  good,  as  none  of  ttie  otiier  three,  (honor  alway  reserved  to  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  subject  which  they  profess)  can  challenge  to  himself  more ;  either  for 
pains  which  is  great,  or  for  profit  which  is  sure,  or  for  help  to  the  professions,  which 
have  their  passage  so  much  the  pleasanter,  the  forwarder  students  be  sent  unto 
them,  and*the  better  subjects  be  made  to  obey  tliem,  as  the  schooling  train  is 
tlie  track  to  obedience.  And  why  should  not  these  men  have  both  tliis  suf- 
ficiency in  learning,  and  such  room  to  rest  in,  thence  to  be  chosen  and  set  forth 
for  the  common  service  ?  be  either  children  or  schools  so  small  a  portion  of  our 
multitude?  or  is  tbe  firaming  of  young  minds,  and  tlie  training  of  their  bodies 
80  mean  a  point  of  cunning?  be  sclioolmasters  in  this  Realm  such  a  paucity,  as 
they  are  not  even  in  good  sadness  to  be  soundly  thought  on?  If  tlie  chancel 
have  a  minister,  the  belfrey  bath  a  master ;  and  where  youth  is,  as  it  is  each- 
where,  there  must  be  trainers,  or  there  will  be  worse.  He  tliat  will  not  allow 
of  this  careful  provision  for  such  a  semmary  of  masters,  is  most  unworthy 
either  to  have  had  a  good  master  himselC  or  hereafter  to  have  a  good  one  fmr 
his.  Why  should  not  teachers  be  well  provided  for,  to  continue  their  whole 
life  in  the  school,  as  Divines,  Lawyers,  Physicians  do  in  their  several  profes- 
sions? Thereby  judgment,  cunning,  and  discretion  will  grow  in  them;  and 
masters  would  prove  old  men,  and  suqh  as  Xenophon  setteth  over  children  in 
the  schooling  of  Gyrus.  Whereas  now,  the  school  being  used  but  for  a  shifty 
afterward  to  para  thence  to  the  other  professions,  though  it  send  out  very  suf- 
ficient men  to  them,  itself  remaineth  too  naked,  considering  the  necessity  of 
the  thing.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  trade  requireth  a  particular  college^ 
for  these  four  causea  First,  for  tlie  subject  being  the  means  to  make  or  mar 
the  whole  fry  of  our  state.  Secondly,  lor  the  numl^r,  whether  of  them  that  are 
to  learn,  or  of  them  that  are  to  teach.  Thirdly,  for  the  necessity  of  the  profes- 
sion which  may  not  be  spared.  Fourthly,  for  the  matter  of  their  study  which 
is  comparable  to  the  greatest  professions,  for  language,  for  judgment,  for  skill 
how  to  train,  for  variety  in  all  points  of  learning,  wherein  the  framing  of  the 
mind,  and  the  exercising  of  the  body  craveth  exquisite  oosaideration,  beside 
the  staid riess  of  the  person.  ... 

But  to  turn  to  my  bias  again  which  was  the  mother  ^nd  matter  to  my  wish, 
this  college  for  teachers,  might  prove  an  excellent  nursery  for  good  schoolmas- 
ters, and  upon  good  testimony  being  known  to  so  many  before,  which  would 
upon  their  own  knowledge  assure  him,  whom  they  would  send  abroad.  In 
the  meantime  till  this  come  to  pass  the  best  that  we  can  have,  is  best  worthy 
the  having,  and  if  we  provide  well-  for  good  teachers,  that  provision  will  pro- 
vide us  good  teachers. 

There  remaineth  now  one  consideration  in  the  admitting  not  of  these  whom 
I  admit  without  any  exception,  for  all  sufficiency  in  religion,  in  learning  in  dis- 
cretion, in  behavior,  but  of  such  as  we  daily  use,  and  must  use,  till  circum- 
stances be  bettered  which  are  in  compass  of  many  exceptions.  Tlie  admitter 
or  chooser  considering  what  the  place  requfreth  must  exact  that  cunning,  which 
the  place  calleth  for;  the  party  himself  must  bring  testimony  of  his  own  beha- 
vior, if  he  be  altogether  unknown ;  and  the  admission  would  be  limited  to  such 
a  school  in  such  a  degree  of  learning,  as  he  is  found  to  be  fit  for.  For  many 
upon  admission  and  license  to  teach  in  general,  overreach  too  far,  and  mar  too 
much,  being  unsufflcient  at  random,  though  serving  well  for  certain  by  way  of 
restraint  Thus  much  for  the  trainer,  which  I  know  will  better  my  pattern  if 
preforment  better  him;  with  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  deal  again  in  my 
grammar  school  where  I  wiU  note  unto  him  what  my  opinion  is  in  the  particu- 
larities of  teaching. 
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PEDAQOGT  or  TBB  8IVKMTXBMTH  GENTUBT. 


Thk  npbreak  of  English  Society  in  the  period  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restored  Monarchy  was  at- 
tended with  much  discnssion  of  the  principles  of  education,  and 
the  reconstraction  of  old,  and  the  establishment  of  new  institationa 
and  studies — which,  howcTer,  did  not  get  consolidated  into  a  per- 
manent and  bene6cent  growth,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  po- 
litical changes,  and  the  almost  general  settling  back  of  the  old 
foundations,  which  had  been  for  a  time  disturbed.  Nearly  all  the 
educational  reforms  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  in  Great  Britain, 
now  known  as  the  New  IJdncation,  were  suggested  in  the  treatises 
and  discussions  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  by  Milton,  floole,  Brinsly, 
Hartlib,  Petty,  Cowley,  Webster,  and  others.  To  several  of  these 
we  have  already  devoted  special  chapters,  and  we  will  here  briefly 
notice  others. 

JoBV  Brinslt,  the  author  of  PueriUs  Oonfabulaiumcula  in  1617, 
Cimaolationa  for  our  *Qr<immar  SckooU  in  1^22^  Ludus  LiUrarius 
in  1627,  and  Vocabularium  Meirieum  in  1647,  and  several  re- 
ligious tracts,  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  about  the  year  1587. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  for  a  time  was  at 
Oxford,  but  left  before  taking  his  degree,  and  became  schoolmaster, 
and  a  non-conformist  minister,  in  which  relation  he  resided  In 
1636  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk.    He  died  in  1665. 

Christopher  Wasb  was  born  near  London  in  1645,  and  wad  a 
man  of  connderable  learning,  and  the  author  of  several  books. 

Of  Jo.  WsBSTXR,  the  anthor  of  Examen  Aeademiarum^  I  have 
found  no  account,  and  infer  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  himself,  that  this  was  not  his  real  name.  His  citations  and 
references  show  extensive  acquaintance  with  classical  and  university 
authors  and  reading,  and  his  strictures  on  the  studies  of  his  day 
are  eminently  sound,  and  his  suggestions  are  now  acted  upon. 
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JOHN  BRINRLY— 1887-1665. 

LuDUB  LiTSRABius .'  or  The  Grammar  Sohooli  ;  showing  how  to  proceedo 
jQrom  the  first  entrnDce  into  learning  to  the  highest  perfection  required  in  the 
Grammar  Scliooles,  witii  ease,  certainty,  and  delight  both  to  Masters  and  Schol- 
lers ;  intended  for  tlie  helping  of  tlie  younger  sort  of  Teachers  and  of  all 
Schollers,  with  all  others  desirous  of  learning;  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of 
Church,  and  Common-wealth.    Loudon :  1627. 

This  excellent  Treatise  of  Mr.  John  Brinsly,  of  339  pages,  in 
¥rhich  '^  two  schoolmasters  discourse  concerning  their  functions,"  ia 
dedicated  "to  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Henrie,  and  to  the 
most  noble  and  excellent  Duke  of  York,"  and  has  a  Commenda- 
tory Preface  by  Joseph  Hall,  D.  D.  The  latter  dwells  on  the 
•kill  of  the  author  "  in  making  the  way  unto  all  learning  both 
abort  and  fair  I  Our  grandfathers  were  so  long  under  the  ferule, 
till  their  beards  were  grown  as  long  as  their  pens ;  this  age  hath 
descried  a  nearer  way ;  yet  not  without  much  difficulty  both  to 
the  scholars  and  teacher :  now,  time,  experience  and  painfulness, 
which  are  the  means  to  bring  all  things  to  their  height,  hath  taught 
this  author  to  yet  further  how  to  spare  both  time  and  pains  unto 
otliers,  without  any  change  of  the  received  groands." 

The  following  *^  Contents  in  general  of  the  chief  points  aimed  at 
and  hoped  to  be  effected  by  this  work,**  shows  a  pretty  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  field  of  linguistic  school  instruction : 

1.  To  teach  Scholars  how  to  be  able  to  read  well,  and  write  true  Orthography, 
in  a  short  spaue. 

2.  To  make  them  ready  in  all  points  of  Accidence  and  Grammar,  to  answer 
any  necessHry  question  therein. 

H.  To  say  without  boolc  all  the  usual  and  necessary  rules  to  construe  the 
Grammar  rules,  to  give  tlie  meaning,  use.  and  order  of  the  Rujes;  to  sliow  the 
examples,  and  to  apply  them ;  which  being  well  performed,  will  make  all  other 
learning  easy  and  pltiiflaiit.  . 

4  In  the  several  Forms  and  Authors  to  construe  truly,  and  in  propriety  of 
words  and  sense,  to  parne  of  ttiemselve^,  nnd  to  give  a  right  reason  ot  every 
word  why  it  must  be  so,  and  mit  otherwise;  and  to  read  the  English  of  the 
Lectures  perfectly  out  of  the  Lutin. 

5.  Out  of  an  English  Gramfnatical  translation  of  their  authors,  to  make  and 
to  construe  any  pai^t  of  tlie  Latin,  which  they  have  learned  to  prove  that  it 
must  be  so:  and  80  to  read  the  Latin  out  of  the  English,  first,  in  the  plain 
Grammatieal  order;  afler,  as  the  words  are  placed  in  the  Author,  or  in  other 
good  composition.    Also  to  parse  in  Latin,  looking  only  upon  the  Translation. 

6.  To  take  their  lectu-es  for  themselves,  exct^pt  in  the  very  lowest  forms,  and 
first  enterers  into  coDstruction ;  or  to  do  it  with  very  little  help^  in  some  more 
di£Qcult  things. 

7.  To  enter  surely  in  making  Latin,  without  danger  of  making  fiilse  Latin,  or 
using  any  barbarous  phnise. 

8.  To  make  true  L.tin,  and  pure  Tully*s  phrase,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  true 
and  ptire.  To  do  this  in  ordinary  moral  mtitters,  by  that  time  that  they  have 
been  but  two  years  in  construction 

d.  To  make  Epistles  imitating  Tully,  short  and  pithy,  in  Tully*s  Latin,  and 
&miliar. 
10.  To  tranakito  into  Eng^isfa,  aooording  to  proprie^  both  of  words  and 
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and  oat  of  the  Eogliab  to  read  the  Latin  again,  to  prove  it,  and  give  a 
reason  of  every  thing. 

11.  To  take  a  piece  of  Tully*  or  of  any  other  familiar  easy  Author,  Gram- 
matically  translated,  and  in  propriety  of  word>*,  and  to  turn  tlie  same  out  of  the 
translation  into  good  Xiatin,  and  very  near  unto  the  words  of  tiie  Auth<.r;  so  as 
in  most  you  shall  hardly  diaoern,  whether  it  be  the  Autlior's  Latin,  or  the 
scholar's. 

12.  To  correct  their  faults  of  themaelves^  when  they  are  bat  noted  out  unto 
them,  or  a  quention  is  asked  of  tliem. 

13.  To  be  able  in  each  form  (at  any  time  whensoever  they  sliall  be  opposed, 
of  a  sudden,  in  any  part  of  their  Authors,  whioh  they  have  learned  >  to  con- 
strue, parse,  read  inio  Kuglish,  and  forth  of  the  translation  to  construe  and  to 
read  into  the  La  tie  of  tlieir  Authors;  first,  into  tlie  natural  order,  then  into  the 
order  of  the  Author,  or  near  unto  it. 

14  In  Virgil  or  Horace  to  resolve  any  piece,  for  all  theae  points  of  leamin|^ 
and  to  do  it  in  good  Latin : 

'  Construing  to  give  propriety  of  words  and  sense. 
Scanning  the  verses,  and  giving  a  reason  thereof 
In  ^  Siiowing  the  difficulties  of  Grammar. 

Observing  the  elegancies  in  tropes  and  figures. 
[^Noting  phrases  and  epithet& 
16.  So  to  read  over  roost  of  the  chief  Latin  Poets,  as  Virgil,  Horaoei  Per- 
aiois,  Ac,  by  that  time  that  by  reason  of  their  years,  they  be  in  any  measure 
thought  fit  fur  their  discretion,  to  go  unto  the  University :  yea,  to  go  through 
the  rest  of  themselves,  by  ordinary  helps. 

16.  In  the  Greek  Testament  to  oonstrue  perfectly,  and  parpe  as  in  the  Latin, 
to  read  the  Greek  back  again  out  of  a  transUtion  Latin  or  Knglish ;  also  to 
construe,  parse,  and  to  prove  it  out  of  the  same.  To  do  the  like  in  iFocratee^ 
or  any  familiar  pure  Greek  Author;  as  also  in  Theognis,  Heaiod,  or  Homer, 
and  to  resolve  as  in  Virgin  or  Horace. 

17.  In  the  Hebrew  to  construe  perfectly,  and  to  resolve  as  in  the  Greek 
Testament;  and  to  read  the  Hebrew  also  out  of  the  translation.  Which 
practice  of  daily  reading  somewhat  out  of  the  trytnslations  into  the  Originals^ 
must  needs  make  them  both  very  cunning  in  the  tongues,  and  also  perlect  in 
the  texts  of  the  Originals  themselves,  if  it  be  observed  constantly ;  like  aa  it  is 
in  daily  reading  Latin  out  of  the  Transhition. 

1&  To  answer  most  of  the  difficulties  in  all  Claasical  School  Authors;  as  in 
Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Persius,  Ac 

19.  To  oppose  scholar-like  in  Latin,  to  any  Grammar  questions  neces.«ary,  in 
a-good  form  of  words;  both  what  may  be  objected  against  Lillies^  rules,  and 
how  to  defend  tHem. 

20.  To  write  Themes  full  of  good  matter,  hi  pore  Latin,  and  with  judg- 
ment 

21.  To  enter  to  make  a  verse  with  delight,  without  any  bodging  at  all;  and 
to  fhmiali  with  copy  of  Poetical  phrase^  out  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  other  the  beat 
Poeta. 

22.  So  to  imitate  and  express  Ovid  or  Virgil,  as  you  shall  hardly  discern, 
unless  you  know  the  places,  whether  the  verses  be  the  Authors'  or  the  scholars' ; 
and  to  write  verses  tx  tempore  of  any  ordinary  Themes. 

23.  To  pronounce  naturally  and  sweetly,  without  vain  affectation,  and  to  be- 
gin to  do  it  from  the  lowest  forms. 

24.  To  make  right  use  of  tlie  matter  of  their  Authors,  besides  the  Latin ; 
even  from  the  first  beginners:  as  of  Sententi»  and  Confiibalationcul»  Poerilea, 
Cato,  Esop's  Fablea,  Tully's  Epistles.  Tolly's  Offices,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  and 
80  on  to  the  highest.  To  help  to  furnish  them,  with  variety  of  the  beet  moral 
matter,  and  with  understanding,  wisdom  and  precepts  of  virtue,  as  they  grow ; 
and  witlial  to  imprint  the  Latin  so  in.  their  minds  thereby,  as  hardly  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

.  25.  To  answer  concerning  the  matter  contained  hi  their  Lectores,  in  tha 
Latin  of  their  authors,  firom  the  lowest  forms,  and  so  upward. 

'26.  To  construe  any  ordinary  Author  ex  tempore, 

27.  To  oome  to  that  facility  and  ripeneaB,  as  not  only  to  timBflkte  laisarely, 
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and  with  some  meditation,  both  into  English  and  Latin,  as  before  in  the  Sections 
or  Art.ced  lu  and  2,  but  more  al.-.o,  to  read  any  easy  Author  forth  of  Latin  into 
Engrlisti,  and  out  of  a  translation  of  the  same  Granimati'jally  translated,  to  read 
it  into  Latin  again.  As  Oorderius,  Terence,  Tully's  Officer,  TuUy's  dt  natura 
Djoi-utn^  Apthonius.  To  do  this  in  Authors  and  places  which  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with,  and  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  read  the  Author  alone. 

28  To  write  fair  in  Secretary  (ntyle  of  penmanahip),  Roman,  Greek,  Hebrew; 
as  they  grow  in  knowledge  of  the  tongues. 

29.  To  know  all  the  principal  and  necessary  radices,  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and 
to  be  able  to  proceed  in  all  the  learned  tongues  of  themselves,  through  ordi- 
nary helps,  and  much  more  by  the  worthy  helps  and  means  to  be  had  in  the 
Universities. 

30.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  Religion,  and  the  chief  Histories 
of  the  Bible.  To  take  all  the  substance  of  the  Sermons,  for  doctrines,  proofs, 
vses,  if  they  be  plainly  and  orderly  deliyered,  and  to  set  them  down  ufcerwards 
in  a  good  Latin  style,  or  to  read  th'em  ex  tempore  in  Latin,  out  of  the  English ; 
to  conceive  and  answer  the  several  points  of  the  Sermons,  and  to  make  a  brief 
repetition  of  the  whole  sermon  without  book. 

31.  To  be  set  in  the  highway,  and  to  have  the  rules  and  grounds,  how  to  at- 
tain to  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  Latin  tongue,  by  their  further  labor 
and  practice  in  the  UniversRy. 

32.  To  grow  in  our  English  tongue,  according  to  their  ages  and  growths  in 
other  learning.  To  utter  their  minds  in  the  same  both  in  propriety  and  purity; 
and  so  to  be  fitted  for  Divinity,  Law,  or  what  other  calling  or  faculty  soever 
they  shall  be  after  employed  in. 

33.  Finally,  thus  to  proceed  together  with  the  tongues  in  the  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  learning,  or  matter  contained  in  the  same.  To  become- 
alike  expert,  in  all  good  learning  meet  for  their  years  and  studies ;  that  so  pro- 
ceeding stilL  after  they  are  gone  from'  the  Grammar  schools,  they  may  become 
most  exquisite  in  all  kinds  of  good  learning  to  wbicif  they  shall  be  applied. 

These  things  may  be  effected  in  good  sort,  thniugh  God's  blessing,  in  the 
several  form?,  as  the  scholars  proceed,  by  so  many  in  each  form  as  are  apt  and 
industrious,  only  by  the  directions  following,  if  they  be  constantly  observed. 
If  the  Makers  being  of  any  competent  sufficiency,  will  take  meet  pains,  and  if 
the  sc'iolars  being  set  to  school  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  meet,  may  be  kept  to 
learning  ordinarily,  having  books  and  other  necessary  help  and  encourage- 
ments. That  BO  all  scholars  of  any  towardliness  and  diligence  may  be  made 
absolute  Grammarians,  and  every  way  fit  for  the  University,  by  fifteen  years 
of  age;  or  by  that  time  that  they  shall  be  meet  by  discretion  and  government 
And  all  this  to  be  done  with  delight  and  certainty,  both  to  master  and  schol- 
ars, with  strift  and  contention  among  the  scholars  themselves,  witliout  that 
usual  terror  and  cruelty,  which  hath  been  practiced  in  many  places,  and  with- 
out so  much  as  severity  amongst  good  natures. 

How  greatly  all  this  would  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  public  good,  every 
^one  may  judge;  which  yet  it  will  do  so  much  the  more,  as  the  Lord  shall ^ 
vouchsafe  a  further  supply,  to  the  several  means  and  courses  that  are  thus  be- 
gun, by  adJDining  daily  the  helps  and  experiments  of  many  more  learned  men, 
of  whom  we  conceive  good  hope,  that  they  will  be  ready  to  lend  their  helping 
hands  to  the  perfecting  of  so  good  a  Work. 

The  little  treatise  of  Mr.  Cootes  (The  Schoolmaster)  is  highly 
commended  by  Mr.  Brinsly  in  his  Grammar  School,  as  profitable 
in  teaching  to  spell  and  read  English,  and  relieving  the  grammar 
master  of  much  tedious  work — which  should  be  well  done  before 
the  pupil  enters  on  foreign  tongues.  This  should  be  followed  by 
the  PsalfM  in  metres  then  the  Testament,  the  School  of  Virtue,  and 
I^eti  School  of  Good  Manners.  He  dwells  on  a  glaring  deficiency 
in  the  grammar  acbools  io  neglecting  to  train  their  pupils  in  the 
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English  toDgne,  *^  the  purity  and  elegance  of  which  is  the  chief 
part  of  the  honor  of  oar  nation."  One  chief  means  to  this  end,  is 
reading  the  best  English  authors,  and  continual  practice  of  writing 
English  and  translating  the  Latin  author  into  good  readable  En- 
glish. 

The  author  often  and  strongly  enough  inveighs  against  ''the  con- 
tinual and  terrible  whipping,"  and  quotes  ''  Mr.  Ascham's "  au- 
thority against  its  necessity. 

The  author  closes  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  heads  of 
these  things  which  should  be  kept  ever  in  memory,  to  be  put  in 
practice  by  the  Master  continually. 

1.  To  caose  all  to  be  done  with  understanding. 

2.  To  cut  oir  all  ueedless  matters,  so  much  as  may  be,  and  pass  by  that 
which  is  uiiprotitable. 

3.  To  note  all  hard  and  new  words:  to  observe  matter  and  phrase  care- 
fully. 

4.  To  learn  and  keep  all  things  most  perfectly,  as  they  go. 

6.  To  have  few  formes  (claues), 

e.  To  discourage  none,  but  to  draw  on  all  by  a  desire  of  commendation. 

7.  To  stir  up  to  emulation  of  adversaries,  and  to  use  all  good  policy  for  one 
to  provoke  another. 

8.  Continual  examining  (which  is  thtf'  life  of  all)  and  chiefly  posing  of  the 
most  negligent 

9.  Right  pronunciation. 

10.  Some  exercise  of  memory  daily. 

11.  To  have  the  best  patterns  for  every  thing;  and  to  do  all  by  imitation. 

12.  The  Master  to  stir  up  both  himseif  and  his  scholars  to  continual  cheer- 
fulness. 

13.  Constancy  in  order. 

These  were  generally  premised.    To  these  we  may  add : 

14.  To  get  an  Idea  or  short  snm  and  general  notation  of  every  Treatise  or 
Chapter. 

16.  To  parallel  all  by  examples,  or  to  give  like  examples  for  each  thing,  and 
where  tiiey  have  learned  them. 

|6.  To  see  that  they  have  continually  all  necessaries. 

17.  To  countenance  and  prefer  the  best,  to  be  marks  for  the  rest  to  aim  at, 
and  that  all  may  be  encouraged  by  their  example. 

18.  Maintaining  authority,  by  careful  execution  of  Justice  in  rewards  and 
punishments,  with  dumonstration  of  love,  faithfhlness  and  painfulness  in  our 
place,  with  gravity;  working  by  all  means  a  love  of  learning  in  the  Scholars, 
and  a  strift  who  shall  excel  most  therein,  of  a  oooscience  to  do  most  honor  and 
service  unto  the  Lord,  both  presently  and  chiefly  in  time  to  come. 

19.  In  a  word,  serving  the  Lord  with  constant  cheerfulness,  in  the  best 
courses  which  he  shall  make  known  unto  us,  we  shall  undoubtedly  see  his 
blessings,  according  to  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Ascham  hath  these  steps  to  learning:  Firet,  Aptness  of  nature :  Secondly, 
Love  of  learning:  Thirdly,  Diligence  in  right  order:  Fourthly,  Constancy  with 
pleasant  moderation :  Fiflhly,  Always  to  learn  of  the  most  learned ;  pointing 
and  aiming  at  the  best,  to  match  or  go  beyond  them. 

Philip  Melanchton  also,  in  his  Pre&ce  before  Hesiod,  adviseth  after  this  man- 
ner :  To  strive  to  make  Scholars  exceeding  cunning  in  every  Author  which 
they  read.  To  do  this  by  oft  reading  and  construing  over  their  Authors,  caus- 
ing them  to  note  every  thing  worthy  of  observation,  with  some  mark,  to  run  often 
over  those,  not  regardins?  how  many  the  Authors  are,  but  how  exactly  they 
learn  them ;  chiefly  all  their  sentences  and  special  phrases,  that  the  speech  of 
the  children  may  ever  savor  of  vhem. 
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JO.  WEBSTER. 
ACADEMIARUX  EXAMEN:   OF,  ThB  ExAMIHATIONS    OF    AOADEMTSS.      Bj  Jo, 

Webster.    London:  1654. 

In  this  little  treatise  of  110  pages,  dedicated  to  Rt  Hon.  Major-Gen.  Lam" 
bert,  the  author  labors  to  interest  '*  all  who  im\y  loTe  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  in  the  UniTersfties  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  in  the  putting  and 
reforming  of  Academies."    The  Contents  embraces  eleven  chapters,  as  foltows: 

I.  The  general  ends  of  erecting  pnUio  Free  Schools.— IL  DirisioM  of  Aca- 
demic Laming— School .  Theology. — III.  Humane  Learning— Tonjraea. — 
IV.  Logic— V.  Mathematical  Seienoea.— VI.  ScholartticPhiloBophy.— Vll.  Met- 
aphymcii,  £thi(^  Politics^  (Economics,  Poeale,  and  <  >ratory.~VlII.  Custom 
and  Method.— IX.  Bemedies  in  Theolrtffy*  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Mathematics.— 
X.  Helps  in  Natural  Philosophy, — XI.  Expedients  concerning  their  Customs 
and  Method. 

The  author  is  very  severe  on  the  attention  paid  to  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
and  tlie  almost  utter  neglect  of  the  mathematics,  "the  prime  and  main  stone 
of  the  whole  fabric,*'  and  especially  its  many  applications  to  astronomy,  geo- 
graphy, navigation — '*  one  of  the  most  necessary  employments  j.nd  advantages 
of  our  nation.*^  Logic — the  art  of  reasoning,  **  not  the  parrot-babblement  of 
the  schools,"  physics,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  should  be  cultivated, 
and  anatomy  and  phjrsiology  should  receive  attention.  Christian  Rthics^hould 
supersede  the  moral  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  colleges  should  vary  in  their 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  degprees  be  conferred  according  to  industry  and 
capacity,  and  not  for  certain  equal  residence.  The  methods  of  Comenius  and 
Brinsly  are  commended,  as  well  as  that  Baconian  philosophy  of  induction  and 
the  Euglish  language  should  receive  more  attention. 


OBRIffTOPHBR  WABB.— l6tf-l«U0l 

OoirsTDERAnoiis  ooKOBRinNG  Fbxb  Souoolb  ab  Sxttlbd  Of  EiraiiAfemi 
Oxford  and  London :  1678.  « 

In  this  essay  of  112  pages,  dedicated  to  Henry  Gierke,  President  of  liagda- 
lene  College,  and  Dr.  Tho.  Boueherier,  King*s  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law^ 
Oxford,  the  author  in  43  Sections  labors  to  show  the  usefulness  aud  necesaity 
of  a  larger  number  of  Free  or  Endowed  Public  Schools  of  a  high  grade,  by  con- 
siderations drawn  from  their  past  history,  the  condition  of  certain  professions^ 
particularly  the  clerical,  with  suggestions  for  making  them  more  efficient  by 
augmeutation  of  the  masters*  salaries,  by  bringing  childi-en  of  the  gentry  and 
townspeople  into  the  same  school,  by  excluding  scholars  who  '*  prove  unto- 
ward to  learning  after  seven  years  tryal,"  by  judicioas  courses  of  study  and  the 
methods  of  master-builders  Qlke  Ascham,  Hode,  and  William  Walker),  and  by 
"  a  training  in  the  Christian  religion  entire  and  incorrupt**  These  schools  should 
be  subjected  to  regular  and  responsible  visitation,  and  their  ends  be  promoted 
by  a  good  library  attached  to  each,  consisting  of  Dictionaries,  and  all  tho 
"  Locks  and  Keys  and  Doors  of  Language,*'  Chronological  and  Geographical 
Tables  and  Charts,  and  all  Orators,  Poets,  Historians,  and  books  on  Common 
Life,  Morals,  and  Politics.  The  author  closes  with  the  suggestion  that  arith- 
metio  and  writmg  should  have  a  place  in  all  public  Free  Schools. 


ENGLISH  PBOAGOQY-^l.D  AND  NSW.  2dl 

KARLT  nVOUSB  SCHOOL  M>OK& 

The  attdeat  Primer  yna  something  rery  diflbrent  from  the  acfaool-books  to 
which  we  ordinarily  give  the  name.  For  in  dames*  schools  of  which  Ghaucer 
speaks,  children  were  provided  with  few  literary  InxurieS)  and  had  to  learn 
their  letters  off  a  scrap  of  parchment  nailed  on  a  board,  and  in  most  cases 
oovered  with  a  thin,  transparent  sheet  of  horn  to  protect  the  precious  mano- 
Qscript  Hence  the  term  *  hornbook'  applied  to  the  elementary  books  of  chil- 
dren. Prefixed  to  tiie  alphabet,  of  course,  was  the  Holy  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  so  firm  a  hold  does  an  old  custom  get  on  the  popular  mind,  that 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  i^lphabets  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  ancient  heading,  and  derived  from  this  circumstance  their  customary 
appellation  of  *  the  Christcross  row,'  a  term  so  thoroughly  established  as  to 
.find  a  place  in  our  dictionaries.  The  Medisval  Primer  is,  however,  best  de> 
scribed  in  the  kmgruage  of  the  fourteenth  century  itself  The  following  lan- 
goage  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  a  MS.  poem  of  30^)  lines,  still  preserved 
in  the  British  ICoseam,  each  portion  of  which  begins  with  a  separate  letter. 

In  plnra  an  men  m«j  n 

Whan  %  abilde  t  >  KiMila  dial  mm  to 

A  Buk  w  bym  vbnMif  ht, 

Nftjiyd  on  «  b«»rd  of  tm. 

That  oMn  enl  an  A.  B.  C. 

Wvaiurht  is  «n  tba  bok  witbonl. 

V  iMratTy*  frMa  and  stottla, 

Boval  in  r««a  rad. 

That  it  Mt.  withnutan  douta, 

In  t.kan  mf  ChriaCas  dad. 

Bad  lettar  in  pacehjmyo. 

Makvth  a  rhtlda  fm>d  and  fyn 

Latteia  to  I 'ka  and  Ma. 

Bt  this  iMik  man  may  daTrna, 

Thnt  Chrinta^t  body  wa«  full  of  pyM^ 

That  dyed  oa  wud  traa. 

After  the  difficulties  of  the  primer  had  been  overcome,  a  great  deal  of  ele- 
menUoy  knowledge  was  taught  to  tlie  diildren,  as  in  Saxon  times,  tlirough  the 
Tehide  of  verse.  For  instance,  we  find  a  versified  geography,  of  the  fouT- 
teenth  oentiiry,  of  which  the  two  following  vemes  may  serve  as  a  spectmen, 
though  the  seoond  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  mediasval  geographem: 

Thii  world  m  dalrd  (divided),  al  on  thn^ 
.  Asia,  AiT'ika.  and  Bu-nvjia. 

W- 1  ra  now  here  of  A  ••!-«, 
Bow  inuny  loodaia  thai  iooa  bat 

The  lond  of  Maeadmifa. 
Efyiita  thelaMa  and  Etbiopai 
Svfta,  and  the  bind  of  Jodia, 

The  following  grammar  rules  belong  to  the  flfteentii  century  :-— 

m  lelb  ebrM.  1  »owneal  the 
To  fiirm  thi^vi  tana,  thov  a  viae  tba^ 
And  hare  mind  of  tht  ctaneouna    • 
Bulb  af  ■foiana  and  p«aaoua, 

And  ilk  rata  in  plarele 
Hiiw  thoa  lal  and*  ariaatba  wril; 
Aiid  the  partieifirle  fon^at  thou  not, 
'    And  the  aomfiarlMin  ha  in  thi  thought, 
The  ablative  a->ea  be  in  thi  ni^ade. 
That  ha  ha  aavad  in  bye  kind,  Ifce. 

There  is  something  in  the  last  IVagment  very  suggestive  of  the  rod.  Wliat 
would  have  been  the  late  of  the  unlucky  grammarian,  if  in  spite  of  this  solemn 
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counsel,  he  had  failed  to  have  the  ablative  case  in  hia  mind,  we  dare  not  con- 
jecture. Our  forefathers  had  strict  views  on  tlie  subject  of  sparing  the  rod, 
and  spoiling  the  child.    Thus  one  old  writer  obserres  of  children  in  general : 

To  Uiir  plMnln  mak  bo  (i«U  cwdpoo, 
A  nnM  nmirmath  thir  imolence; 
In  thir  euram  no  mifler  di4h  nb^ie, 
Wbu  tpnim  the  rodd  nil  virtue  Mtte  ntjde 

Tet  the  strictness  was  mingled,  as  of  old,  with  paternal  tenderness^  and 
children  appeared  to  have  treated  their  masters  with  a  singular  mixture  of  fa- 
miliarity and  reverence.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  And  among  the  same  collection 
of  school  fragments,  a  little  distitcb  which  speaks  of  peace-making: 

Wmth  of  ebildreo  ton  be  over  fon, 
WKh  no  npple  pnrfiei  be  made  nt  one. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  schoolboys  of  the  fourteenth  century 
were  much  what  they  are  in  tlie  nineteenth,  and  fully  possessed  of  that  love  of 
robbing  orchards,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  race. 

In  the  'Pathway  to  Knowledge,'  printed  in  London  in  1596,  occur  the  fol- 
lowing  verses,  composed  by  W.  P.,  the  translator  from  tlie  Dutch  of '  the  order 
of  keeping  a  Merchant's  booke,  after  the  Italian  manner  of  debtor  and  creditor:' 

Thirty  dajt  bath  Seftomber,  .%|iriD.  June  and  November, 
Febuarie  eight  and  twentie  nione,  all  the  mt  thirtie  end  oon. 

Lroke  hflw  man  J  pence  each  day  thnn  thalt  faine, 
Jn*t  lo  many  pound*,  haife  rotii'ri*  and  (iraalei : 
With  at  many  penoe  in  a  ye<ife  eertaine. 
Thou  fectert  and  takest,  a*  each  wise  man  note*. 

Looke  hnw  many  farthing*  In  a  werk  doe  amonnt 
Id  the  yeare  like  •hilliogs,  and  pence  thuu  thult  cuant 

Mr.  Davies,  in  his  key  to  Button's  Course  quotes  the  following  firom  a  manu- 
script of  the  date  of  1 570 : 

Mnltirlieatfon  ft  mie  vexntion. 

And  Divition  it  quite  aa  bad. 

The  Golden  Rule  it  mie  ttumbling  ttale^ 

And  Praetice  drivet  me  mad.  ^ 

In  1600,  Thomas  Uylles  published  *The  Arte  of  Vulgar  Arithmeticke,  both 
in  integrals  and  fhKstions,'  to  which  is  added  Muaa  Mercaionim,  wUkh  gives  the 
following  rule  fi>r  '  the  partition  of  a  shilling  into  its  aliquot  parta.' 

A  fiirthing  ffmt  llndea  fnrt*e  eifht 
.  An  halfepeny  hiifiet  fiir  twentie  fonre  * 

Three  farthinft  teeket  ont  JSttreight 
A  |ieny  pub  a  doten  lower. 
Dieke  dandiprart  drewe  8  ont  deade 
Twopence  tmtk  A  and  trent  hit  way 
Tom  trip  and  foe  with  4  it  fled 
Bat  goiidraan  gmte  on  9  doth  rtay 

A  tetterae  only  S  doth  take 

Moe  paitt  a  th'illing  can  not  make.    ' 

Nicholas  Hunt,  in  'The  Hand-Maid  to  Arithmetick  Refined,'  printed  in  1633^ 
gives  the  rule  of  proof  by  nines  as  follows: 


Adde  tbon  npricht,  reterviwg  everv  lenne^ 
And  write  the  dichitt  doweall  with  thy  pea. 

The  prrtoft  (rnr  tmth  1  tay), 

It  tncaH  nine  away. 
For  the  vartinnlar  tnmmet  and  aeverall 
Fetect  the  nii>et:  likewite  fVnm  the  tutall 
When  fift>ret  like  in  b<ith  chance  to  mnaine 
Piihtmot  the  letter  fmm  the  freat.  mithing  the  ml, 
Or  ten  to  borrow,  yon  are  ever  prmt. 
To  pay  what  bMrrnireii  wnt  thif'ke  it  no  paine. 
But  honetty  redouoding  to  your  gaioe. 
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Plaks  or  PuBuo  High  School,  Nkw  Havik,  Gomr. 

The  building  erected  by  tlie  city  of  New  Haven  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Public  Hi^rh  School  which  waa  opened  with  appropriate  exercises,  September 
2,  1872,  stands  upon  the  lot  given  to  the  First  School  Dit^trict,  whicii  now  in- 
cludes the  whole  city,  by  Tiius  Street^  Esq,  in  1822,  as  the  site  of  the  (then) 
new  structure  for  the  principal  public  school,  which  in  1818  had  been  orgauized 
on  the  monitorial  plan  of  Joseph  Lancaster.  It  was  for  many  years  the  most 
expensive  (costing  $10,000),  and  the  best  school-house  in  the  State,  aiid  yet 
with  hardly  a  single  feature  in  respect  to  seats  and  desks,  veutihition,  warming, 
and  class-rooms,  now  considered  indispensable  in  a  structure  for  school  pur* 
poses  Yet  in  this  structure,  and  on  this  sjrstem  as  conducied  by  John  K.  Lovell, 
a  pupil  and  friend  of  Lancaster,  most  of  the  best  business  men  of  New  Havea 
were  educated,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  now  distinguished  in  profea- 
siona]  life.  A  good  teacher  will  make  a  good  school  in  a  barn,  and  will  uncon- 
sciously modify  any  system  to  realize  his  own  true  aims. 

The  materials  used  are  the  'Philadelphia  pressed  brick,*  trimmed  with  yel- 
low Ohio  stone,  on  a  foundation  of  granite.  The  wood-work  of  the  interior  is 
hard  pine,  unpainted,  and  trimmed  with  black  walnut 

The  dimensions  on  the  ground  are  100  feet  on  Orange  street,  by  70  feet  on 
Wall.  On  the  north  end  is  a  projection  25  feet  by  9,  which  furnishes  an  en- 
trance and  stairway  to  each  floor.  In  the  rear  is  another  projection  22  feet  by 
14,  for  stairways  and  dress-rooms  for  the  teachers.  The  first  story  is  10  feet 
between  the  floors;  the  second  and  third  stories  are  each  13  feet,  and  the  fourth 
seventeen  feet  between  the  floors. 

The  width  of  the  hall  running  lengthwise  the  building  is  10  feet,  and  the 
transyerse  halls,  are  20  feet,  which  include  stairs  and  dress-rooms  for  the  pupils. 

On  the  first  floor  are  accommodations  fur  the  Board  of  Kducation,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  with  two  class-rooms, 
each  28  feet  by  37 ;  on  the  second  floor  are  four  class-rooms,  each  37  by  28 
feet ;  and  on  the  third  floor  are  two  clas^-rooms,  38  by  29,  and  one  large  room 
38  by  54;  and  the  third  floor  is  occupied  by  a  hall  81  feet  by  69,  with  two 
ante-rooms.  The  seven  class-rooms  are  designed  to  accommodate  400  pupils — 
100  in  the  large,  and  50  in  the  six  smaller  rooms.  All  the  available  space 
above  the  waioscoting  is  covered  with  mastic  black  surface,  4  ft.  to  4  &  ft  wide.- 

Each  class-room  i3  furnished  with  a  single  desk  and  chair  for  the  number 
of  pupils  which  it  is  designed  to  accommodate. 

•  All  tlie  class-rooms  are  in  communication  with  the  principal,  by  means  of 
bells ^nd  speaking  tubes. 

Fresh  air,  heated  in  the  winter  by  furnaces  (seven)  stationed  at  different 
points  in  the  cellar,  is  carried  to  each  room  by  independent  pipes,  and  the 
air,  vitiated  by  respiration,  escapes  by  openings  at  the  floor  and  ceiling,  into 
flues,  which  discharge  above  the  roof 

Water  is  carried  to  each  story,  and  provision  is  made  for  lighting  all  the 
rooms  by  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  equipments,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  was  about 
$100  000. 
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Thb  bailding  erected  by  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  aooommodatioD  of  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  was  begun  in  the  Spring  0^1869,  and  dedi- 
cated for  its  special  uses  hy  appropriate  exercises,  April  19,  1871 — at  a  total 
cost  (land,  $60,206.41;  building,  $234,563.26;  furniture,  $15,947.65;)  of 
$310,717.51 — ^the  highest  figure  yet  reached  in  any  structure  of  this  class  in 
the  United  States ;  but  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  city  of 
Zurich  expended  on  the  building  for  the  Federal  Polytechnic  University. 

Tlie  site  has  a  frontage  of  200  feet  on  Newton  and  Pembroke  streets,  and  a 
depth  of  150  feet;  and  the  building  occupies  a  space  of  1%0  feet  by  131  deep — 
the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  lot  being  gpraded  and  paved  with  brick,  at  a 
level  of  three  feet  below  the  sidewalk,  and  thus  bringing  the  basement  floor 
two  feet  above  the  ground  line  of  tiie  base  of  tiie  building.  At  the  westerly, 
southerly,  and  easterly  comers  pf  the  lot  are  steps  leading  from  the  sidewalks 
down  to  the  yard ;  at  the  northerly  corner  is  an  inclined  plane  for  a  cart-way, 
leading  down  on  the  north-westerly  side  of  the  building  to  the  outer-door  of 
the  boiler-room,  which  is  in  the  northerly  comer  of  the  basement.  The  other 
entrances  to  the  basement  are  in  the  middle  of  the  south-easterly  and  south- 
westerly sides,  the  latter  being  under  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance  to 
the  first  story,  on  the  Newton  street  side.  The  outlines  of  buildings  are  broken 
at  the  corners  by  projections  eight  inches  by  thirty-two  feet  on  each  side  or  ele- 
vation, and  a  projection  fiH^en  inches  by  fifty  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  Newton 
street  front  The  fit)nt  line  of  the  last  named  projection  is  fifteen  feet  back 
fh>m  the  line  of  the  street.  The  firont  line  on  Pembroke  street  is  about  eight 
feet  back  from  the  street  line. 

The  nature  of  the  accommodations  required  in  the  internal  aarangement  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  to  make  any  prominent  breaks  in  the  outlines  of  the 
building;  but  the  slight  projections  at  the  comers  and  in  the  center,  with  the 
breaks  in  the  roof  lines,  relieve  the  mass  from  any  appearance  of  heaviness. 
The  walls  of  the  basement,  from  the  ground  line  up  to  the  first  story,  fkre  faced 
with  light-colored  granite  ashler  work,  from  the  Blue  Hill  quarries,  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  work  is  dressed  with  a  beveled  channel  at  the  joints  between 
the  courses,  and  the  upper  course  at  the  height  of  the  firet  fioor  is  capped  with 
a  heavy  molded  belt  course.  Above  the  basement  the  walls  are  faced  with 
pressed  bricks.  The  windows  and  entrances  are  trimmed  with  light-colored 
fireestone,  from  Nova  Scotia.  A  belt  course  of  the  same  material  at  the 
height  of  the  second  story  extends  entirely  around  the  building.  The  openings 
of  the  doorways  are  twelve  feet  wide  by  fifteen  feet  high ;  the  sides  are  fin- 
ished with  rustic  block  work,  over  which  are  heavy  molded  arehivolts  and 
cornices,  and  over  the  cornices  are  stone  balustrades.  Over  the  entrance  at 
each  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  semicircular  arehed  window,  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  twenty-eight  feet  high,  with  deep  stone  jambs.  On  the  &ce  of  the  areh 
stones  the  name  of  the  school  is  cut  in  bold  raised  letters.  The  main  comice 
is  of  wood,  with  copper  gutters;  the  comice  is  ornamented  with  brackets  and 
dentil&  The  coroere  and  central  projejtion  on  the  Newton-street  side  are  fin-; 
ished  with  high  Kansard  roo&.  In  the  center  of  each  street  front  is  a  triple 
Lutheran  window,  twenty  feet  wide.  On  each  face  of  the  comer  projections  is 
a  double  Lutheran  window.    The  Mansard  roo&  are  crowned  by  ornamental 
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c&st-iron  snow-guards.  The  roof  oF  the  main  body  is  what  is  termed  a  hipped 
roof,  pitched  from  each  side  towards  the  middle  of  the  building.  Tlie  main 
roof  is  truncated  about  thirty  feet  back  from  the  face  of  the  outer  walls,  above 
which  is  a  flat,  occupying  a  space  about  seventy  feet  by  eiglity-four  feet,  and 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  balustrade.  On  the  middle  portion  of  the 
flat  roof  stands  an  octagonal  structure,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  wliich,  in  con- 
nection with  the  roof,  is  designed  to  be  used  as  an  observatory  for  astronomical 
observations.  The  main  shaft  of  the  ventilator  passes  up  through  the  center 
of  the  observatory,  and  terminates  above  the  same  in  an  octagonal  cupola, 
thirty-seven  feet  high  from  its  base  up  to  the  ball  of  the  vane.  The  body  of 
the  cupola  is  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  flfleen  feet  high ;  in  each  face  is  an 
outlet  for  air,  three  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  high. 

In  the  westerly  corner  is  the  chemical  lecture-room,  forty-four  feet  by  forty- 
five  feet ;  around  three  sides  of  this  room  are  tables  placed  about  five  feet  away 
from  the  walls,  and  fitted  up  with  all  of  the  requisite  apparatus  and  appliances, 
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at  which,  and  wilh  which  pupils  may  perform  experiments.  On  the  fonrth 
aide  of  the  room  is  the  lecturers*  platform  and  table;  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
are  settees  for  seating  the  dass.  On  the  northerly  side  of  and  acyoining  the 
lecture-room  is  a  laboratory,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty  feet  On  the  easterly  side 
of  the  lecture-room  is  a  cabinet  for  minerals,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty  feet  Ad- 
joining tlie  inner  end  of  the  cabinet  is  a  passage  and  staircase  leading  to  the 
story  above.  In  the  northerly  comer  is  the  boiler-room,  thirty  feet  by  Ibrty- 
five  feet,  in  which  are  three  boilers,  each  three  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  by 
sixteen  feet  long,  which  supply  the  steam  for  heating  tlie  building.  The  room 
for  coals  occupies  the  space  between  the  outside  of  the  building  and  the  line 
of  the  street,  of  the  width  of  the  boiler-room,  and  out  to  the  curbstone  under 
the  sidewalk  on  the  Pembroke  street  side.  At  the  southerly  end  of  the  boiler- 
room  is  a  room  for  the  janitors,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-four  feet  On  the  east- 
erly side  of  the  boiler-room  are  the  watdf-closet8,  twenty -two  in  number,  for 
the  High  and  Normal  departments,  occupying  a  space  between  the  side  of  the 
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boiler-room  and  side  of  corridor,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  long,  with 
efficient  means  of  ventilation.  The  remainder  of  the  space  in  the  north-west- 
erly half  of  the  building  is  occapied  by  the  central  hall,  and  a  staircase  at  the 
Pembroke  street  end  of  the  corridor. 

The  whole  of  the  south-easterly  half  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  a  Model 
School,  with  aooommodations  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  primary,  and  the 
same  number  of  grammar  scliool  pupils.  The  entrance,  cloak-rooms,  waters 
closets,  and  all  other  accommodations  for  this  department,  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  tliose  of  the  other  departmenta  The  accommodations  consist  of  a 
large  class-room  in  each  of  the  two  comers  of  the  building,  each  thirty  feet  by 
forty-five  feet ;  connected  with  each  class-room  are  two  smaller  rooms,  each 
about  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  The  remainder  of  the  space  is  devoted 
to  cloak-rooms,  waler-closets,  hall  and  passages. 

There  are  two  entrances  above  the  basement,  one  in  the  centr^  of  each  street 
front,  and  approached  by  flights  of  stone  steps  fourteen  feet  broad,  wliich  lead 
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tip  to  a  vestibule  on  the  Newton  street  side,  two  feet  four  inches  below  the 
first  floor,  and  on  the  Pembroke  street  side,  about  five  feet  below  the  floor. 

There  are  four  finished  stories,  including  t}ie  basement,  which  is  twelve  feet 
high ;  the  first  and  second  stories  are  each  fourteen  feet  high ;  the  large  hall  in 
the  third  story  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches  high,  the  balance  of  the  story  is  fif- 
teen feet  high. 

A  corridor  twelve  feet  wide  extends  across  the  building  from  the  middle  of 
the  Newton  street  or  south-westerly  side,  to  the  middle  of  the  Pembroke-street 
or  north-easterly  side,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  the  entrances  before  described, 
and  the  staircases  leading  to  the  upper  stories. 

In  the  middle  of  the  building  is  a  central  hall  twenty-two  feet  wide  by  sev. 
enty-seven  feet  long,  crossing  the  corridor  at  right-angles ;  at  each  end  of  the 
hall  are  two  rooms  thirty  feet  long,  which,  with  the  hall,  occupy  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  The  hall  and  corridor  divide  the  building  into  four 
equal  sections  or  quarters,  which  are  subdivided  as  follows :  At  the  left  of  the 
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entrance  on  the  Newton  street,  or  south-westerly  side,  is  a  reception  room  six- 
teen feet  by  twenty-two  feet,  which  is  furnished  in  an  appropriate  manner  with 
black  walnut  furniture,  and  the  walls  adorned  with  a  portrait,  and  a  bas-relief 
profile  in  marble  of  the  late  former  roaster,  Wm.  H.  Seavey,  and  other  works 
of  art  Beyond  the  reception-room  is.  a  passage  leading  from  the  corridor  to 
the  master^s  room,  which  is  fourteen  feet  by  twenty-seven  feet,  neatly  furnished, 
and  the  walls  lined  with  bookcases ;  this  room  is  connected  with  the  reception- 
room,  and  with  a  room  thirty  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  for  the  advanced  class  oc- 
copying  the  westerly  corner  of  the  building.  The  inner  portion  of  this  quarter 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  passflge  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  advanced 
class-room  and  master's  room ;  a  staircase  leading  down  to  the  basement  story, 
a  cloak-room  for  the  advanced  class,  master's  closets,  and  the  ventiducts  for 
this  quarter  of  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the  central  hall,  and  occupying 
the  middle  portion  of  the  north-westerly  side,  are  two  rooms,  each  sixteen  feet 
by  thirty  feet,  one  of  which  was  designed  for  a  library ;  the  otlier  is  a. recita- 
tion-room. In  the  northerly  comer  is  a  class-room  thirty  feet  by  forty-five 
feet;  at  the  south-easterly  side  of  the  class-room  is  a  recitation-room  sixteen 
feet  by  thirty-two  feet,  between  the  inner  end  of  which  and  the  central  hall  is 
a  large,  brick  foul-air  shaft  and  chimney,  and  a  passage  leading  to  the  class- 
room, recitation-room,  and  cloak-room  in  this  quarter  of  the  building.  At  the 
right  of  the  entrance  on  the  Pembroke  street  side  is  a  dressing-room  fourteen 
feet  by  twenty-four  feet,  for  female  teachers,  at  the  inner  end  of  which,  and  oo- 
cupying  the  remainder  of  the  space  in  this  quarter,  is  a  cloak-room  fourteen 
feet  by  twenty-five  feet  At  the  left  of  the  Pembroke  street  entrance  is  a  roci- 
tation-room  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet,  in  the  easterly  comer  a  class- 
room forty-four  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  adjoining  wliich,  on  the  southerly  side^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  central  hall,  is  another  recitation-room  seventeen  feet  by 
thirty  feet  The  remainder  of  this  quarter  is  occupied  by  a  cloak-room  sixteen  ' 
feet  by  twenty-one  feet,  occupying  the  space  between  the  side  of  the  central 
hall  and  inner  end  of  recitation-room  at  the  left  of  entrance,  and  a  space 
about  seven  feet  by  fourteen  feet,  lying  between  the  class-room  and  hall,  and 
the  cloak-room  and  recitation-room  at  the  end  of  tl)e  hall  The  ends  of  this 
space  are  occupied  by  the  ventiducts  for  this  quarter  of  the  building ;  through 
the  middle  is  a  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  claps-room.  The  southerly 
quarter  of  this  floor  has  the  same  amount  of  accommodations,  and  is  arranged 
precisely  like  the  easteriy  quarter  last  described;  and  further,  the  same  ar- 
rangement is  carried  through  the  three  stories  above  the  basement  in  the  south- 
easteriy  half  of  the  building,  and  the  we?teriy  quarter  Of  the  second  story ; 
that  Ls  to  say,  a  clnss-room,  two  recitation-rooms,  and  a  cloak-room,  in  each 
quarter,  as  above  described. 

The  northerly  quarter  of  the  second  story  contains  a  class-room  thirty  feet 
by  forty-five  feet,  with  two  recitation-rooms,  a  cloak-room,  teachers'  dressings 
room,  etc.,  as  in  tlie  northerly  quarter  of  the  first  story. 

The  westeriy  quarter  of  tlie  third  story  is  devoted  to  an  assembly  hall,  about 
sixty-two  feet  wide  by  seventy-four  feet  six  inches  long.  In  the  northerly 
quarterly  of  the  third  story  is  a  room  for  drawing,  thirty  feet  by  forty-five  feet; 
a  cabinet  for  apparatus,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty-two  feet;  a  teachers' dressing- 
room,  cloak-room,  etc.,  as  in  the  same  quarter  in  the  stories  below. 
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Qp  to  a  vestibule  on  the  Newton  street  side,  two  foet  foar  inches  below  the 
first  floor,  and  on  the  Pembroke  street  side,  about  tlve  feet  below  the  floor. 

There  are  four  finished  stories,  including  tlie  basement,  which  is  twelve  feet 
high;  the  first  and  second  stories  are  each  fourteen  feet  high;  the  large  hall  in 
the  third  story  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches  high,  the  balance  of  the  story  is  fif- 
teen feet  high. 

A  corridor  twelve  feet  wide  extends  across  the  building  from  the  middle  of 
the  Newton  street  or  south-westerly  side,  to  the  middle  of  the  Pembroke-street 
or  north-easterly  side,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  the  entrances  before  described, 
and  the  staircases  leadipg  to  the  upper  stories. 

In  the  middle  of  the  building  is  a  central  hall  twenty- two  feet  wide  by  sev. 
enty-seven  feet  long,  crossing  the  corridor  at  right-angles ;  at  each  end  of  the 
hall  are  two  rooms  thirty  feet  long,  which,  with  the  hall,  occupy  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  The  hall  and  corridor  divide  the  building  into  four 
equal  sections  or  quarters,  which  are  subdivided  as  follows :  At  the  left  of  the 
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entrance  on  the  Newton  street,  or  south-westerly  side,  is  a  reception  room  six* 
teen  feet  by  twenty-two  feet,  whicii  is  furnished  in  an  appropriate  manner  witli 
black  walnut  furniture,  and  the  walls  adorned  with  a  portrait,  and  a  bas-relief 
profile  in  marble  of  the  late  former  master,  Wm.  H.  Seayey,  and  other  works 
of  art  Beyond  the  reception-room  is.  a  passage  leading  from  the  corridor  to 
the  master^s  room,  which  is  fourteen  feet  by  twenty-seven  feet,  neatly  furnished, 
and  the  walls  lined  with  bookcases;  tliis  room  is  connected  with  the  reception- 
room,  and  with  a  room  thirty  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  for  the  advanced  class  oc- 
cupying the  westerly  corner  of  the  building.  The  inner  portion  of  this  quarter 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  advanced 
class-room  and  master*s  room ;  a  staircase  leading  down  to  the  basement  stor}*, 
a  cloak-room  for  the  advanced  class,  master*s  closets,  and  the  ventiducts  for 
this  quarter  of  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the  central  hall,  and  occupying 
the  middle  portion  of  the  north-westerly  side,  are  two  rooms,  each  sixteen  feet 
by  thirty  feet,  one  of  which  was  designed  for  a  library;  the  other  is  a. rota- 
tion-room. In  the  northerly  comer  is  a  class-room  thirty  feet  by  forty-five 
feet;  at  the  south-easterly  side  of  the  class-room  is  a  recitation-room  sixteen 
feet  by  thirty-two  feet,  between  the  inner  end  of  which  and  the  central  hall  is 
a  large,  brick  foul-air  shaft  and  chimney,  and  a  passage  leading  to  the  class- 
room, recitation-room,  and  cloak-room  in  this  quarter  of  the  building.  At  the 
right  of  the  entrance  on  the  Pembroke  street  side  is  ft  dressing-room  fourteen 
feet  by  twenty-four  feet,  for  female  teachers,  at  the  inner  end  of  which,  and  oo- 
cupying  ihe  remainder  of  the  space  in  this  quarter,  is  a  cloak-room  fourteen 
feet  by  twenty-five  feet  At  the  left  of  the  Pembroke  street  entrance  is  a  reci- 
tation-room sixteen  feet  by  twenty -eight  feet,  in  the  easterly  comer  a  class- 
room forty-four  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  acyoining  which,  on  the  southerly  side^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  central  hall,  is  another  redtation-room  seventeen  feet  by 
thirty  feet  The  remainder  of  this  quarter  is  occupied  by  a  cloak-room  sixteen 
feet  by  twenty-one  feet,  occupying  the  space  between  the  side  of  the  central 
hall  and  inner  end  of  recitation-room  at  the  left  of  entrance,  and  a  space 
about  Rcven  feet  by  fourteen  feet,  l3ring  between  the  class-room  and  hall,  and 
the  cloak-room  and  recitation-room  at  the  end  of  the  hall  The  ends  of  this 
space  are  occupied  by  the  ventiducts  for  this  quarter  of  the  building;  through 
the  middle  is  a  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  dara-room.  The  southerly 
quarter  of  this  floor  has  the  same  amount  of  accommodations,  and  is  arranged 
precisely  like  the  easterly  quarter  last  described ;  and  further,  the  same  ar- 
rangement is  carried  through  the  three  storiea  above  the  basement  in  the  south- 
easteriy  half  of  the  building,  and  the  westerly  quarter  Of  the  second  story ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  class-room,  two  redtation-rooms,  and  a  cloak-room,  in  each 
quarter,  as  above  described. 

The  northerly  quarter  of  the  second  story  contains  a  dass-room  thirty  feet 
by  forty-five  feet,  wiih  two  recitation-rooms,  a  cloak-room,  teachers'  dressing- 
room,  etc.,  as  in  tlie  northerly  quarter  of  the  first  story. 

The  westerly  quarter  of  the  third  story  is  devoted  to  an  assembly  hall,  about 
sixty-two  feet  wide  by  seventy -four  feet  six  inche«  long.  In  the  northerly 
quarterly  of  the  third  story  is  a  room  for  drawing,  thirty  feet  by  forty-five  feet; 
a  cabinet  for  apparatus,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty-two  feet;  a  teachers'  dres-sing- 
room,  doak-room,  etc.,  as  in  the  same  quarter  in  the  stories  below. 
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DBOORAnONS  OF  TBB  UPPER    HALL. 

The  plan  of  decorating  one  or  more  rooms  in  our  public  school-bouseR  with 
a  collection  of  casts,  was  laid  before  the  Kducational  Committee  of  tiie  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association,  bv  one  of  tiieir  number,  about  two  years  since. 
It  was  recommended  by  him,  and  approved  by  the  committee,  as  a  simple  but 
e£Bcient  means  of  introducing  an  sestlietic  element  into  the  educational  system 
of  the  United  States.  Casts,  if  selected  to  express  the  higliest  laws  of  form 
and  the  purest  types  of  beauty,  were  thought  to  promise  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  young,  CBpecially  if  associated  with  their 
studies,  that  is,  their  daily  efforts  to  improve  themselves. 

A  special  committee  was  formed  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  They 
decided  to  place  a  carefully  chosen  number  of  casts  in  a  hall  of  a  new  school- 
building  in  Boston.  To  this  they  were  led,  partly  by  (he  character  of  the 
building  itself,  and  the  facilities  of  which  they  were  assured  on  the  part  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  architect,  but  still  more  by  the  character  of  the 
school,  being  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal,  and  therefore  comprising  just  that 
body  of  teachers  and  pupils  with  whom  the  experiment  might  be  most  favor- 
ably tried.  The  building  is  on  West  Newton  street,  and  the  hiill  to  contain  the 
casts  is  that  intended  for  the  general  gsttherings  and  exhibitions  of  the  pupila 
It  has  been  finished  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  wi^h  special  reference  to  the 
casts.  For  a  series  of  slabs  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  an  architrave  has 
been  constructed,  resting  on  Doric  pilasters.  Between  these  pilasters  the  walls 
have  been  painted  of  a  color  suitable  as  a  background,  and  brackets  or  ped- 
estals and  battered  form  have  been  provided  for  the  busts  and  statues. 

The  cost  of  the  casta  themselves,  their  packing,  transportation,  unpacking, 
and  repairing,  has  been  met  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  members  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  together  with  some  persons  not  members. 
It  has  been  a  qUiet  movement,  begun  and  ended  under  the  competent  direction 
of  one  gentleman  (C.  C.  Perkins.  Ksq.,)  in  particular. 

All  is  now  happily  accomplished.  The  casts  are  in  their  places,  and  the 
work  it  is  hoped  they  will  do  has  been  begrun.  It  remains  only  to  present  a 
list  of  them,  with  the  sources  from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  and  their 
cost,  for  the  information  not  merely  of  those  who  see  them,  but  of  those  who, 
though  not  seeing  them,  may  be  inclined  to  procure  others  like  them,  for  the 
decoration  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

List  of  Casta, 

1.  Friezb  op  the  Parthenon.  British  Museum,  This  is  the  chief  work 
of  the  collection,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  character.  From  models  by  Phidias 
and  his  pupils.  The  original  ran  around  the  outside  of  the  cella  or  body  of  the 
temple,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  base  of  the  wall;  and,  being  under  the 
peristyle,  was  at  some  distance  from  the  light.  It  is  known,  however,  to  have 
been  colored  and  gilded,  and  therefore  much  more  readily  seen  than  might  be 
imagined.     The  date  is  about  435  B.  o. 

The  frieze,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  reproduced,  represents  the  great  pro- 
cession on  the  last  day  of  the  national  festival  called  Pauathenaia.  Starting 
from  the  Cerameicus,  the  procession  wound  by  a  long  route  to  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis,  Neariy  the  whole  population  of  Attica  appears  to  have  joined 
In  it, — some  in  chariots,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot ;  maidens  bearing 
baskets  filled  with  votive  offerings;  old  men  with  olive  branches,  and  in  the 
midst  a  ship,  from  whose  mast  hung  the  peplus,  a  crocus-colored  garment  em- 
broidered with  mythological  figures,  the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  maidens,  or 
rather  of  the  whole  Athenian  people,  to  the  Goddess  Athena.  The  ceremony 
of  delivering  the  peplus  to  the  Archon  and  priestess  of  the  temple,  with  the 
Olympian  deities  seated  on  either  side,  is  represented  in  that  part  of  the  frieze 
above  the  stage  in  the  exhibition  hall 

2.  Caryatid.  British  Museum.  One  of  six  figures  supporting  the  southern 
portico  of  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  brought  thence  to 
England  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1814.  Its  erect  position  and  straight  falling  dra- 
peries recall  the  Ionic  column  it  replaced. 

3.  Diana.    Louvre.    Known  as  Diani  of  Gabii,  because  disoovered  in  the  ruins 
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.of  that  city  near  Roroe,  in  the  year  1792.  Also  called  Atalanta.  The  action 
is  fa>teuing  ihe  mantle  on  the  right  shuulder.  The  statue  probably  dates  from 
the  fogrih  century  &  a       « 

4.  Vbnus.  Louvre,  Called  of  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos),  where  it  was  found 
in  1820.  As  the  drapery  at  the  back  is  ou!y  blocked  out,  the  statue  must  have 
stood  in  a  niche  or  against  a  wall  The  action  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
One  writer  thinks  the  apple  of  Paris  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  dra- 
pery WHS  sustain.fd  by  tlie  rigiit;  another  tiiiiiks  the  left  arm  and  liand  sup- 
ported a  shield  renting  on  the  thigh,  while  the  right  hand  was  free  for  the  in- 
scription of  fallen  heroes.     It  is  probably  of  the  fourth  century  &  c. 

6.  PoLTMNiA.  Louvre,  Found  in  Italy,  and  resto^  at  Rome  by  a  sculptor 
of  that  city,  n.'ar  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  Muse  is  supposed 
to  be  leaning  on  a  rook  of  Helicon. 

6.  PuDiciriA.  Vaii&jin,  Found  in  the  Yilla  Mattei  at  Rome.  The  nama 
was  applied  to  it  on  account  of  the  resemblance  to  a  figure  so  named  upon 
Roman  medals.  Also  called  the  Tragic  Muse.  Also  supposed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  Rmpress  Livia.     The  right  hand  is  a  poor  restoration. 

7.  Amazon.  CapiioUne  Mwmum,  Found  in  the  Villa  Mattel.-  The  action  is 
passing  the  bow  over  the  head,  as  the  Amazon  arms  herself. 

8.  Genius  or  the  Vaticav.  Found  near  Rome  about  a  century  aga 
Thought  by  some  to  be  a  Cupid,  and  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Prax- 
iteles ;  by  others,  the  Genius  of  Death,  as  frequently  figured  on  Roman  sar- 
cophagi 

9.  Psyche.  Naples  Museum.  Found  in  the  amphitheater  at  Capua.  One 
critic  th  uks  that  it  represented  Psyche  with  her  hands  bound  behind  her  back. 
It  is  pn»bably  a  repetition  of  a  Greek  original. 

10.  Dbsiosthenbs.  Vatican,  Supposed  to  represent  the  delivery  of  a  Phil- 
ipic.  Niebuhr  sugirests  that  it  is  a  copy  of  tlie  statue  erected  by  the  Athen- 
ians in  memory  of  their  great  orator.  « 

11.  BoNE-PLAYER.  Berlin  Jiuaeum,  This  is  thought  to  have  been  a  por- 
trait, executed  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  following  are  busts: — 

12  Apolu)  (Archaic).  British  Museum.  Of  an  earlier  period  than  any 
other  work  in  the  collection,  probably  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  &  c 

13.  Apollo  (Pouriales).  Britvth  Museum,  Formerly  in  tlie  gallery  of  Count 
Pourtales  at  Paris.  It  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  god  as  the  loader 
of  the  Mu-es.  * 

14.  Zeus  Trophonius.  Louvre.  This  is  an  imitation,  if  not  an  actual  speci- 
men of  the  Archaic  style.  Zeus  was  called  Trophoniua  because  worshiped  at 
the  oracle  of  that  hero  in  BoBOtia. 

15.  JupiTBR.  Vatican.  Found  at  Otricoli,  about  forty  miles  from  Rome. 
The  original  can  not  have  been  sculptured  before  the  first  century  of  our  era^ 
as  it  is  of  marble  from  quarries  not  worked  until  that  period.  Of  all  known 
heads  of  the  god.  this  is  considered  the  most  Phidian  in  tone. 

16.  JuKO.  Vila  Ludovisi^  Some.  This  head  probably  formed  part  of  a 
colossal  statue,  the'work  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  in  the  fourth  century  a  a 

17.  Pallas.  Louvre.  Styled  of  Yelletri,  because  the  statue  to  which  this 
belongs  was  found  there  in  1797. 

18.  B\ocHn8(Youug).     CopitoUne, 

19.  ^scuLAPius.  British  Museum.  Found  in  the  Island  of  Milo  in  1828, 
and  supposed  to  liave  been  executed  about  300  B.  a  The  expression  has  been 
remarked  upon  as  befitting  the  great  Healer. 

20.  Homer.     CapitoUne, 

21.  PsRiOLEa     Vatican, 

22.  Augustus  (Young).     Vatican. 
The  above  were  ordered  as  follows: — 

Nos.  1,  2,  12,  13,  19,  fh>m  D.  Brucciano,  40  Russell  street,  Covert  Garden. 
London;  No&  2,  6,  7,  9,  11,  14,  17,  22,  from  Bureau  du  Moulage,  Palais  du 
Louvre,  Paris;  Nos.  6,  8,  10,  15,  16,  20,  21,  from  L.  Malpieri  A  G.  Candiotti, 
Rome ;  Nos  4  and  18  were  purchased  of  Paul  A.  Garey,  6  Provmoe  House 
Court,  Boston. 
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The  President  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  Samuel  Elliot,  LL.  D^  pre- 
sented the  collection,  with  the  following  remarks  :^- 

Mr.  Chairman : — It  is  my  pleasant  office  to  offer,  in  behalf  of  all  thoAe  who 
have  contributed  toward  placing  this  collection  of  casts  here,  their  contribution 
toward  the  success  and  the  development  of  this  school.  We.have  thought  that 
while  there  is  enough  controversy  in  the  educational  world  as  to  the  propor- 
tion whicl)  different  studies  should  take  in  it  while  some  of  us  are  very  much 
on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  not  so  many  of  us,  perhaps,  between 
the  two,  with  regard  to  the  prominence  which  should  be  given  to  one  study 
above  another,  there  is  aa  opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  its  influ- 
ence to  advocate  one  study  not  generally  advocated,  and  to  press  its  claims 
upon  the  thoughts  and  the  affections  of  this  educated  community.  Fair  as  our 
school  syi^tem  is,  and  adorned  as  it  is  with  all  the  light  and  beauty  that  stream 
in  from  the  past  upon  the  present,  there  is  one  my  which  has  not  yet  penetrated 
far,  one  that  comes  from  the  art  of  the  ancient  world,  one  tiiat,  if  it  comes^ 
comes  here,  as  everywhere,  fraught  with  light  and  benediction  About  the 
place  that  should  be  assigned  to  Greek  language  or  literature  in  a  programme 
of  study  there  may  be  a  question,  but  about  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Greek 
art  there  is  no  question,  and  there  can  be  no  question  among  those  who  know 
what  that  art  is,  and  wliat  power  it  is  susceptible  of  wielding.  If  it  were  only 
as  a  mere  negation  of  that  high  pressure  put  upon  our  children ;  if  it  were  only 
as  a  softening  element  introduced  into  study  that  needs  to  be  softened  and 
shaded  down, — 

*  Quam  Deque  longa  dies  nee  pieUit  mitigat  ulla,*^- 

like  the  hnYper  who  lays  his  open  palm  npon  the  harp  to  deaden  its  vibrations, 
{esthetic  education,  if  it  found  its  place  among  us,  would  soften  and  sweeten 
the  whole  course  of  study.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  negation  that  art  should 
be  welcomed  among  us ;  it  ought  to  come  full  of  that  positiveness.  full  of  that 
inspiration  which  we  all  stretcii  out  our  arms  to  accept,  and  open  our  hearts  to 
bless.  Greek  art  is  the  expression  of  the  finest  culture  and  the  deepest  thought 
that  have  ever  found  an  abiding  place  upon  this  earth.  It  was  the  pursuit  of 
the  best  men  in  Athens  and  throughout  Greece.  It  ought  to  be  cherished  by 
us,  it  ought  to  be  made  more  of  for  the  lessons,  not  merely  artistic,  but  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  which  it  convey&  In  its  simplicity,  its  idealism,  in  its  un- 
broken and  unshaken  truthfulness  it  is  n  teacher  of  principles  which  no  scholar 
can  learn  without  being  the  bitter  for  them,  and  no  community  cherish  without 
being  sanctified  by  them.  If  we  welcome  it  here  we  shall  welcome  something 
which  will  make  our  school  brighter,  our  home  dearer,  and  our  whole  lives 
nobler.  We  shall  welcome  something  which  we  can  take  into  our  breasts  and 
cherish  there,  and,  while  we  cherish  it,  it  cherishes  us  and  gives  life,  and 
breadth,  and  purity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  in  the  name,  not  merely  of  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  but  more  particularly  in  the  name  of  those  members  of  the 
association,  and  those  fKends  of  theirs  not  members,  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  work,  the  collection  which,  we  see  on  and  about  these  walla  It  has  been 
carefully  chosen,  under  the  guidance  of  one  (Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins.)  who  will 
follow  me  in  explaining  his  choice.  Wo  owe  to  him,  I  am  fhee  to  say,  a  large 
share  of  what  will  make  this  collection  valuable  here,  and  will  lead,  as  we 
trust,  to  its  being  imitated  elsewhere,  and  I  beg  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of 
this  school  to  feel  that  we  ask  them  and  depend  upon  them  to  help  us  in  this 
experiment  which  we  are  trying.  If  they  value  these  expressions  of  art,  if 
they  think  well  of  them  and  speak  well  of  them,  if  they  get  that  good  from 
them  which  we  believe  they  will,  the  ripple  which  is  stirred  here  to-day  will 
spread  far  beyond  this  school  and  this  city,  to  every  part  of  the  country ;  and 
there  will  gradually  oome  into  the  education  of  the  United  States  an  sesthetlo 
element  which  it  now  wants,  but  which  is  as  sure  to  oome  through  this  experi- 
ment, or  through  some  better  experiment,  as  the  sun  is  sure  to  rise  to-morrow. 

I  beg  your  permission.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  to  read  a  part  of  a  let- 
ter, which  was  addressed  to  me  to  be  read  to-day.  It  oomes  tVom  the  friend 
who  gave  this  frieze  which  runs  about  these  walls,  a  friend  who  was  the  first 
to  propose  this  work,  whose  sympathy  and  entbusiaBm  have  encouraged  it  at 
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OVeiry  step^  and  who  ought  to  he  here  to<lay  in  the  flesh,  as  I  doubt  not  he  is 
in  the  spirit^  to  witness  tlie  result  of  his  efforts  and  his  hopes, — Mr.  Jumes  M. 
Barnard:  "A  great  interest  is  felt  here,"  he  writes  from  Italy,  "in  this  move- 
ment, particularly  in  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  public  schools  by 
the  association.  I  wish  I  could  be  present  to  rejoice  with  you  in  the  inaugura- 
tion. Receive  my  profound  sympathy.  Mrs.  Barnard  unites  with  me  in  pre- 
senting to  the  Girrs  High  and  Normal  School,  through  the  association,  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  reproduced  by  Brucciani  from  tlie  originals  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum."  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  the  frieze,  but  the  statues 
and  busts  become  the  property  of  this  school ;  and  as  long  as  they  stand  here, 
may  they  stand  as  ailent  but  not  the  less  effective  teachers  of  all  that  is  good 
and  pure  in  the  human  heart,  and  all  that  is  truesit  and  noblest  in  human  lives. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  to  whom  Mr.  Elliot  referred  in  his  address,  was  then 
called  upon  to  explain  the  frieze  and  statuary.     He  said : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — When  I  first  saw  this  hall,  its  walls  were  bare,  its 
ceiling  open  to  the  roof;  nothing  gave  promise  of  its  present  aspect.  It  was 
like  the  block  of  marble  in  the  sculptor^s  studio,  or  the  blank  canvas  on  the 
painter's  easel, — waiting  to  be  transformed  into  a  '*  tiling  of  beauty."  Tou 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  could  not  have  been  turned  to  a  better  use  than  this, 
namely. — to  be  made  a  place  in  which  the  elevating  and  inspiring  influence  of 
noble  forms  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  persons 
who  came  hither  to  be  educated. 

In  the  great  problem  whose  solution  has  exercised  the  minds  of  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  power  of  Art  brought  to  bear  upon  the  American  people, 
tiie  question  has  been  bow  and  where  to  begin.  Plutarch  relates  that  Archi- 
medes told  Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  that  if  he  could  cross  over  into  an- 
other planet,  and  thence  work  liis  lever,  he  could  move  the  world.  Now  we 
who  wish,  though  in  another  sense,  to  move  our  New  World,  of  whose  exist- 
ence Archimedes  never  dreamt,  have  crossed  over  to  the  Old  World,  which  is 
to  us  as  anotlier  planet,  and  have  thence  applied  the  potent  lever  of  art.  Here 
we  have  used  it  in  a  small  way,  by  means  of  a  few  casts  placed  around  the 
walls  of  a  single  school-room ;  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  we  shall  use  it  in 
a  more  complete  way,  by  means  of  a  great  collection  of  casts,  which  will  illus- 
trate the  history  of  plastic  art  from  antiquity  to  the  present  time.  Here  we 
hope  to  work  upon  the  young, — there  to  influence  persons  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions; here  we  depend  upon  the  slow  but  sure  influence  of.  daily  familiarity 
with  a  few  excellent  types  upon  tender  minds, — there  we  shall  expect  to  sow 
seed  which  will  bear  an  abundant  harvest  in  the  aris.  in  manufactures,  in  mau- 
*  nera,  and  in  thought  Form  is  embodied  thought,  and  an  index  to  tlie  condi- 
tion of  a  peoploi  as  regards  intellectual  attainment  and  ^civilization.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  the  best  thought  of  the  ancients  has  been  embodied  for  us  in 
marble&  bronzes,  coins,  and  gemn,  and  this  precious  heritage  is  waiting  to  en- 
rich us  whenever  we  choo.«ie  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  We  have  but  to  desire  it, 
and  all  the  best  plastic  works  of  the  best  periods  of  art  will  be  brought  to  our 
shores  in  reproductions,  which,  though  of  little  material  value  as  compared 
with  the  originals,  will  be  as  potent  as  they  could  be  to  quicken  us  to  a  closer 
observation  of  nature,  to  elevate  our  taste,  and  to  make  us  judges  of  beauty 
when  they  have  made  us  beauiiful  in  mind.  For,  as  Plutinus  Siiys,  '*only  the 
beau'iful  in  mind  can  judge  of  beauty!" 

The  young  people  who  will  a.^semble  here  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  great 
public,  and  yet  they  may  be  of  great  asnistance  in  the  work  we  hove  at  heart. 
Having  learned  the  value  of  such  an  influence  as  works  of  art  exercise  upon 
tho.<<e  who  live  in  daily  contact  with  them,  they  will  teach  it  to  others.  The 
appetite  for  beauty  nourished  here  will  demand  food  for  its  satisfaction  at  home. 
Parents  and  friends  will  catch  the  entliusiasm,  and  like  the  encircling  ripples 
which  break  the  surface  of  a  lake  around  the  phce  where  a  stone  has  fallen, 
and  widen  out  until  it  is  everywhere  in  motion,  it  will  spread  until  the  whole 
community  feels  its  influence.  Have  you  ever  watched  a  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  man^s  hand,  as  it  rose  upon  the  horizon,  and  gradually  widened  out  until  it 
covered  the  heavens  with  black  neps?  At  first  the  big  drops  of  rain  fell  slowly 
from  it^  then  faster  and  &ster  in  gathering  streama,  until  the  parched  earth  was 
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deluged  with  sheets  of  water.  Now  this  small  collection  of  casts  may  repr^ 
seDt  to  ua  ibe  little  cloud  which  promises  that  beueticeot  and  fertilizing  ra!n  of 
art  which  is  to  fall  upon  this  contiuent  We  need  it:  we  thirst  for  it;  and  we 
sh  ill  have  it.  These  are  the  first  drops  of  promise  which  precede  tlie  abundant 
shower  that  is  to  qu'.cken  our  national  life  and  fertilize  the  land. 

The  casts  which  adorn  thid  school-room  were  purchased  in  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London.  They  were  selected  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  place  in  which 
they  were  to  stand ;  and  though  necessarily  few  iu  number,  combine  a  great 
variety  of  tjp^  The  Minerva,  the  Diana,  the  Psyi-he,  and  the  Amazon,  are 
typical  repres^intations  of  virginal  beauty;  tlie  Juno  nod  Pudicitia  of  matronly 
bujiuiy:  the  Demosthenes,  the  Pericles,  and  the  Homer,  represent  theoraior, 
the  statesman,  and  the  poet.  The  Gei|^u3  of  the  Vatican  is  a  type  of  ado- 
lescence ;  the  Bone-player  a  type  of  grace.  These  casts  also  illustrate  many 
styles  of  Greek  art  The  Archaic  Apollo  is  an  example  of  the  hard,  earnest^ 
and  realistic  style  which  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  notably  at  Argina,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fitlh  century  B.  C.  The  bust  of  Jupiter  Trophonius  19  of  the 
somewhat  mannered  but  delicate  and  refined  style,  which  marks  the  work  of 
the  Archaic  sculptors  of  the  Attic  school  about  the  same  period.  The  Pana- 
theoaic  frieze,  the  Caryatid,  the  Jupiter,  and  the  uEsculapius,  illustrate  the 
schriol  of  ideal  art  founded  by  Phidias.  The  Demosthenes  is  a  noble  example 
of  the  school  of  portraiture,  foimded  by  Lys'ppus  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C, 
as  is  the  Genius  of  the  Vatican  of  that  soft,  sensuous,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
school  of  sculpture  which  was  founded  by  Praxiteles,  between  the  time  of 
Phidi.ts  and  Lysippus.  Lastly,  the  Pudicitia,  tiie  Polymnia,  and  the  young 
Augustus,  illustrate  the  Greco- Roman  school,  which  flourished  at  Rome  during 
the  early  part  of  the  empire.  A  caste  of  the  Minerva  Giustiniani  of  the  Vati- 
can was  ordered  at  Rome,  and' when  made  was  rejected  as  imperfect;  another 
was  ordjred  in  London,  but  could  not  be  obtained.  "Invita  Minerva,*'  what 
could  be  done  to  compjl  her  presence?  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Miss 
Cushman,  the  Boston  Athenasum  owned  a  cast  which  stands  upon  the  platform ; 
and  permission  was  obtained  to  transport  it  hither  for  this  occasion.  Thus  it 
happ  'US  that  Minerva  is  your  guest  to-day  ;  end  k  t  us  hope  that  many  months 
will  not  elapse  before  the  present  representative  of  intelligence  and  cultivation 
will  be  replaced  by  another,  already  ordered  at  Rome,  as  a  permanent  substitute. 

Time  matures  slowly  but  surely  all  suggestions  in  harniony  with  human 
wants,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  progressive  civilization.  *Why  should  not  the 
places  where  both  teachers  and  children  pass  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time, 
be  made  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible?'  asks  that  devoted  laborer  for 
the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  Joseph  W.  Ingraham,  after  doin^  what  he  coiild, 
in  1848,  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Sheafo  Street  Model  School  building 
(afterwards  known  as  the  Ingraltam  School),  with  engravings  and  vases  of  dried 
grasses.  *Why  should  not  these  structures  be  designed  by  skilful  architects^ 
erected  on  sites  in  the  country  commanding  the  priceless  advantage  of  a  fine 
outlook  over  hill  and  meadow,  and  the  near  surroundings  of  gr^n  lawn,  flower 
beds,  and  shrubbery,  and  in  the  city  at  least,  adorned  with  vases^  statuettes  and 
engravings  ?'  asks  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  de- 
cent country  school-house  erected  in  Connecticut  in  1839.  '  Why  should  not 
the  suggestions  of  our  own  Sigoumey,  in  that  essay  recently  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest and  read  before  the  educational  convention  in  Hartford  (1838).  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Beautiful,  be  at  once  heeded,  and  the  experiment  be  ventured 
on  of  a  more  liberal  adornment  of  the  dwellings  devoted  to  education?'  Let  us 
put  more  f  lith  in  that  respect  for  the  beautiful,  which  really  exists  in  the  young 
heart,  and  requires  only  to  be  called  forth  and  matured  to  become  an  ally  of 
virtue  and  the  handmaid  to  religion.  Knowledge  itself  will  be  more  attractive 
when  standing,  like  the  Apostle  with  the  gift  of  healing,  at  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  Temple.    *  Flowers,'  says  Galen,  ^  are  food  for  the  soul.' 
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Thb  Grand  Ducht  of  Finland,  althoagh  a  portion  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  is  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  customs,  and  has  a  system  of 
public  instruction  distinct  from  that  of  the  empire.  Its  possession  has 
been  the  occasion  of  frequent  wars  between  i^  neighbors  on  the  east 
and  the  west,  owing  more  to  its  military  importance  than  to  the  indus- 
trial or  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  The  tribes  which  occupied  the 
territory  in  the  dawn  of  modern  history,  were  designated  Fenni^  by 
Tacitus,  and  Suomalainen  by  themselves — and  their  country  was  called 
Suotnen-maa^  or  Land  of  Marshea  The  chief  natural  features  of  the 
country  are  its  myriad  lakes,  extensive  pine  forests,  and  granite  hills, 
which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.  The  climate  is  rigorous ; 
but  the  agricultural  production  in  barley  and  rye  in  the  short  summers, 
exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  when  in  the  possession 
of  Sweden,  Finland  was  termed  the  granary  of  that  country. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  held  to  their  old  religious  ideas  and  prac- 
tices till  (about)  1157,  when  the  Swedish  Eric  IX.  first  introduced 
Christian  worship  with  bis  soldiers,  and  with  the  permanent  military 
possession  of  Sweden,  the  national  church  of  that  government,  and  the 
religious  teaching  of  its  ministers  and  bishops  followed.  Down  to  1721, 
when  Peter  the  Great  annexed  the  province  of  Wiborg  to  Russia,  the 
sovereignty  of  Sweden  extended  to  within  thirty  miles  of  St  Peters- 
burg, but  by  successive  cessions  and  conquests  the  rule  of  Russia  has 
been  gradually  extended  until,  in  1809,  the  whole  territory  east  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  to  the  Arctic  Sea, 
was  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Empire  as  the  Principality,  or  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland — the  territory  measuring,  from  north  to  south,  780 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  185  miles — an  area  of  107,575  square 
miles,  and  a  population,  by  the  last  official  census  (Dec.  81,  1870),  of 
1,778,612. 

The  government  of  Finland  differs  essentially  from  that  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  empire — ^its  ancient  constitution  dating  from  the  year  1772, 
and  modified  in  1789,  having  been  preserved  by  special  grant  of  Alex- 
ander I.  in  1809,  (the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Fredrikshamn),  and  con- 

*  Jtutkoritiet :  flUtuAitk  Handbok  fBr  Finland  of  K.  E.  P.  Ignatlnf,  187f.  8koloniaiDfra, 
Folktkole-fbronlninganM  oeb  Orrifa  fillande  fl^rfattaiofar  rSninda  ikolwlMiMtet,  IBTi ;  and  tha 
panonal  eommonieatiana  of  Dr.  Falis  Haiial  or  Habiof  fofa,  1873» 
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firmed  by  Nicholas,  December  24, 1825,  and  by  Alexander  IL,  March  8, 
1855.  This  coDStitutioQ  provides  for  a  national  parliament,  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Sweden,  composed  of  representatiyes  of  the  four  es- 
tates, the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants.  From 
1809  to  1863,  the  legislative  functions  of  the  assembly  were  practically 
suspended,  and  the  administration  was  exercised  by  the  emperor, 
through  a  Governor  and  Senate  residing  in  Finland,  and  a  Secretary  of 
State  and  Committee  on  Finnish  aflfairs,  residing  at  St  Petersburg. 
The  governor  represents  the  emperor,  and  is  president  »of  the  Senate, 
and  the  highest  military  ofiBcer  in  Finland.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
18  members,  one-half  of  whom  must  be  selected  from  the  nobility,  and 
are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It  is  an  ad- 
ministrative body,  and  divided  into  two  departments,  viz. :  (1)  of  Justice, 
including  all  appeals  from  the  higher  and  lower  courts,  and  (2)  other 
"PuhWc  SeTYices  {Ekonomie  department)  which  are  distributed  into  six 
bureaus,  viz. :  civil  service,  (public  order,  health,  post,  press,  prisons,  and 
statistics) ;  finance^  (revenue  from  local  taxes  imposed  by  parliament,  and 
customs  fixed  by  the  emperor,  navigation,  mines,  manufactures, 
stamps) ;  cameralistieij  (public  lands,  valuation  of  property,  &c.) ;  mili- 
tary affairs;  eeelesiastical  affaire^  (the  church  and  schools,  and  state 
records);  agriculture^  (including  land  surveys  and  records,  forests, 
roads  and  canals,  and  schools  and  societies  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture). Each  department  has  its  president,  and  each  bureau  its  head 
or  minister.  All  decrees  of  the  Senate  are  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
All  bills  for  the  action  of  parliament  are  usually  first  considered  and 
shaped  in  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  State,  assisted  by  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee  on  Finnish  affairs,  prepares  all  business  and  communi- 
cations for  the  emperor,  and  is  his  organ  of  communication  with  the 
Duchy  generally.  With  the  exception  of  the  (Governor-general  all  the 
functionaries  of  the  government  must  be  natives  of  Finland. 

Finland,  for  purposes  of  civil  administration,  is  divided  into  8  Idiu, 
(circles  or  countries),  which  are  subdivided  into  61  hdrader  (districts  for 
tax  purposes),  and  then  again  into  249  Ldmmans  districts  (for  roads,  po- 
lice, and  other  civil  purposes).  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  the  territory 
is  divided  into  three  (Abo,  Borga,  Kuopio)  dioceses,  which  embrace  a 
total  of  486  parishes  with  an  average  of  8,572  persons  old  and  young. 
The  population  in  1870  was  distributed  in  the  several  Zdne  as  follows : 

^*'*  Dm.  31,  1870.      Sq.  MiU*.      Sf.WiUf.    USq.MUe, 


Nylands 168,215 214.07...  3,425 49.1 

Abo  ft  Bjomeborgs 293,633 446.05...  t,137 41.1 

Tavastebus 185,900 400.94. . .  6,415 28.9 

Wiborga. 276,627 650.96.  ..10,416. . .   .26.6 

St.  Michel 155,169 415.64...   6,649 23.3 

Kaopio 217,948 812.56. .  .13,000 16.8 

Wasa. 297,059 756.77. .  .12,092 24.6 

Uleaborga. 179,161 3,027.60. .  .48,441 3.7 


Total 1,773,612  6,723.48     107,676  16.6 
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Of  the  entire  population  (which  in  1870  was  less  by  25,000  than  in 
1865)  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  that  prevailed  in  certain  districts  for 
six  years  in  succession,  from  the  destruction  of  the  crops  by  frost), 
1,732,000  are  Lutherans,  about  40,000  belong  to  the  Russian  Greek 
Church,  and  about  1,000  are  returned  as  Catholics,  Jews,  Baptists,  Re- 
formers, &c 

By  summons  of  Alexander  IL,  issued  Sept.  19, 1863, 1 867  and  1872,  the 
four  estates  reassembled  for  purposes  of  general  legislation,  and  in  1869, 
by  an  act  approved  by  the  emperor,  the  parliament  must  be  summoned 
at  least  erery  five  years. 

The  four  estates  recogbized  by  the  fundamental  law  of  Finland  are : 

1.  The  Nobles  (Ridderskapet  cch  Adeln)  who  are  graded  as  follows  : 
(i)  Grefvar  {Earl8\  of  whom  there  are  now  (1872)  nine  families,  two  hav- 
ing expired  from  the  want  of  male  representatives ;  (2)  Friherrar 
{Barofut)^  of  whom  there  are  44;  (3)  Bidders,  or  Adelsman  (KnighU\ 
of  whom  there  are  187. 

2.  The  Clergy,  who  embrace  the  three  Bishops  and  28  pastors, 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  resident  clergy.  To  this  estate  belong 
professors  and  teachers,  and  in  the  parliament  are  two  members  who 
represent  the  University,  and  six  who  represent  the  Lyceums  and  Real 
Schools,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  regular  teachers. 

8.  Citizens  {Borgarstandet)^  or  representatives  of  each  mcorporated 
city,  and  fur  those  with  more  than  6,000  inhabitants,  One  for  each  6,000 
— ^the  electors  being  persons  engaged  in  trade,  ship-building,  and  raanu- 
fiictures,  judges,  and  municipal  officers. 

4.  Peasants  or  Farmers  (BandeBtandet)^  or  resident  landholders  in 
the  country — (one  for  every  judicial  district  of  which  there  are  56), 
elected  by  landowners  who  do  not  belong  to  the  other  three  estates. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1872  the  estates  were  represented  as  follows : 
110  nobles ;  37  clergy  and  teachers ;  38  citizens ;  and  56  fiirmers.  Each 
estate  meets  and  votes  in  its  own  chamber,  each  chamber  having  one 
vote,  and  all  four  must  unite  on  questions  involving  new  or  additional 
taxation,  or  the  fundamental  li^w. 

The  State  revenues,  derived  from  the  land  tax  (2,271^000  marks  *) ;  in- 
comes and  |>ersonal  property  (1,620,000  m.) ;  customs  and  other  indi- 
rect taxes  (7,600,000  m.),  and  other  sources,  amounted  in  1871  to  19,« 
622,000  marks ;  while  the  expenditure  for  civil  administration  (4,877,- 
000  m.),  military  aflEairs  (1,974,000  m.X  public  schools  of  aU  grades 
(2,380,000  m.),  roads,  agriculture,  manufacture,  &c  (3,000,000),  or  a 
total  of  18,868,000  m.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  799,000 
marks.  The  above  item  of  expenditure  for  public  schools  (8,330,000  m,\ 
includes  the  sums  paid  to  the  university,  the  polyteknicum^  the  cadet 
corps,  the  agricultural  and  technical  schools ;  but  does  not  include  the 
amount  rused  by  local  taxation,  and  fees,  for  the  same  purposes.    The 

revenues  of  Finland  are  expended  on  its  government 

■     f — ^— ^^— ^^^^j^— ^— — ^»  ■■  '■  — ^^— ^^—       "^^^^^^ 

*  Finoiih  JHbtc  =  90  ccDtt. 
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In  1870  a  special  oensos  of  the  four  largest  ctties  of  the  duchy  was  taken, 
tinder  the  schednles  and  instructions  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  result  of 
which  in  reference  to  Population,  Illiteracy,  Mother  Tongue,  and  Religion,  are 
given  in  the  following  table. 

TABLB.—FopuUiHan  and  other  SiatisHca  of  Cities  in  1870. 


I 
I 


Helsingfora^ 
Abo, 
Wiborg, 
Uleaborg, 


i 

1 

II 

32,113 

15,871 

19.793 

7,839 

13,466 

6,136 

7,288 

2,874 

72,660 

31,720 

10,039 
7,527 
4,723 
3,444 


it 

if  Z 

li 
J 


I 


4.959 

3,867 

3,589 

925 


25,733       13  340 


1,244 

560 

18 

45 


1,867 


1,103 

407 

8 

20 


1)538 


I 


Helsingfora, 
Abo, 
WiboiTf, 
Uleaboiig, 


Bdipaoi  CoBBMlioM, 


27,279 

18,286 

9,802 

7,248 


I 


J 


i 


4,100 

1,226 

3,120 

40 


425 
172 
376 


39 
33 
26 


270 

76 

142 


Mother  ToofiM. 


8,309 
9,594 
6  845 
5,923 


62,615  8.486  973  98   488  30,671  30,422  8.462  1,274  1,831 


I 


18.322 
8,566 
2,261 
1,273 


J 


3,878 

1,283 

3,257 

44 


562' 
79 

610 
23 


1,042 

271 

493 

25 


1,  Mother  Tongue,  Out  of  the  cities  the  Finish  language  is  largely  predom- 
inant— only  about  250,000  on  the  soutliem  and  western  coast  speak  Swedish, 
and  a  few  on  the  eastern  border  speak  Russian.  Finish  and  Swedish  is  the 
language  of  instruction ;  the  Russian  is  taught  as  a  foreign  language. 

2,  Religion,  Out  of  the  cities  the  Lutheran  faith  is  almost  universal ;  a  small 
number  of  Russians  on  the  eastern  border  belonging  to  the  Greek  church. 

3,  Manfifaeiories^  mvnes^  tie.  There  are  400  manufacturing  establishments^ 
producing  goods  valued  at  27,000,000  marks.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper 
and  tin,  producing  products  to  the  amount  of  7,000,000  maris.  The  shipbuild- 
ing and  navigation  interest  is  large,  including*  1,744  sailing  vessels  and  85 
steamers,  employing  11,000  seamen. 

4,  OommutticaHana,  There  is  a  canal  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Finland  with 
Lake  Salma;  also  short  canals  connecting  other  lakes,  and  a  railroad  from  St 
Petersbaiig  to  Helaingforsi  from  which  short  roads  run  to  ditferent  points  on  the 
coastb 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  school  system  which 
prevailed  in  Finland  was  in  its  main  features  the  same  as  existed  in 
Sweden,  of  which  the  country  was  an  integral  portion  until  1809.  Prior 
to  1611,  such  schools  as  existed  were  attached  to  the  cathedral  and 
monastic  estahlishments,  and  in  that  year  were  for  the  first  time  regu- 
lated by  a  State  ordinance,  and  afterwards  shared  generally  the  fortunes 
of  the  similar  schools  in  Sweden. 

In  16S0  the  first  gymnasium  was  founded  at  Abo,  and  in  1640  a 
university  was  founded  at  the  same  place,  by  Chancellor  Axel  Oxen- 
stiema,  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina.  In  1649,  1693,  and 
1724,  important  school  laws  were  passed,  and  in  1686  an  edict  was 
issued  by  Charles  XL,  which  is  still  in  forco  in  Finland,  by  which  the 
clergy  must  every  year  hold  an  examination  in  each  parish,  to  ascertain 
the  ability  of  the  children  to  read,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  catechism. 
The  same  law  prohibited  the  solemnization  of  marriage  between  parties 
who  had  not  been  confirmed,  which  rite  could  not  be  administered  to 
persons  who  could  not  read,  and  pass  an  examination  in  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  law  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  many  popular  schools.  In  184S  a  new  school  law  was  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  through  the  Senate,  which  was  modified  by 
the  Acts  of  1856,  1862,  and  1864 ;  a  Normal  Lyceum  was  instituted  at 
Helsingfors  for  higher  school  teachers,  and  a  Seminary  at  Jyvaskyl&  for 
the  popular  or  primary  schools.  In  1865  a  general  law  for  the  popular 
schools  {Folkshole-f6rordning\  was  passed,  to  which  was  added  in  1869 
and  in  1872,  laws  separating  the  high  public  school  fh>m  ecclesiastical  su- 
pervision and  control,  and  instituting  for  all  the  schools  a  system  of  gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

The  System  of  Public  Instruction  in  Finland  now  in  actual  operation, 
embraces*—  ^ 

I.  Lower,  and  Higher  Popular  Schools  (l&greoeh  Kdgre  folhskolor\  one 
or  both  of  Which  exist  in  every  commune  and  city.  The  former  either 
permanent  or  ambulatory,  has  existed  for  several  centuries,  but  the  lat- 
ter only  in  a  public  form  since  1866. 

II.  Elementary  Schools  {elementaTXafoterJc)^  which  impart  a  general 
culture  superior  to  that  given  in  the  Popular  School,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  scientific  instruction  which  is  carried  further  in  the- Univer- 
sity, the  Polyteknicum  and  other  special  schools.  This  grade  includes 
Real  Schools,  Gymnasiums,  called  in  Finland  Lyceums,  and  the  Higher 
Girls'  Schools,  all  of  which  in  other  systems  are  included  under  the 
general  term  of  secondary  instruction. 

III.  The  university  with  the  four  Faculties*  of  Theology,  Law,  Medi- 
cine and  Philosophy,  based  on  the  mastery  of  the  studies  of  the  Lyceum. 

lY.  The  Polyteknicum,  with  its  four  courses  or  schools  based  on  tho 
studies  of  the  Real  Schools. 
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V.  Special  Schools  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  different  occupa- 
tions, and  exceptional  classes. 

VI.  Societies  and  Ageticies  to  promote  improvements  in  Science  and 
Education. 

Before  entering  Into  any  details  respecting  each  of  these  departments 
of  education,  we  will  note  the  authorities  to  which  they  are  all  and 
severally  subjected. 

By  the  law  of  1869,  a  State  Board  of  Education  {pfter  styrehen  /dr 
Skohdsendet),  was  instituted,  consisting  of  a  President  and  six  members; 
two  of  whom  must  be  higher  state  officers,  and  the  other  four  must  have 
been  engaged  in  scientific  and  educational  work.  To  one  of  the  four 
must  be  assigned  the  supervision  of  common  schools,*  and  to  the  other 
three,  the  higher  schools.  These  four  give  their  whole  time  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  Board,  and  must  submit  to  the  Senate  QYiity  year  a  statistical 
statement  of  the  schools,  and  every  third  year  a  lull  account  of  the  state 
of  education  with  suggestions  of  improvement  in  the  organization  or  de« 
tails  of  institutions,  and  the  system. 

Beside  the  General  Board,  provision  is  made  for  special  inspectors  of 
the  Popular  Schools  for  defined  districts,  and  in  each  city,  for  a  local 
school  inspector.  Each  commune  (the  lowest  territorial  organization  for 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes)  must  elect  a  popular  or  common  school 
direction  or  committee,  of  which  women  may  be  members.  Each  of  the 
higher  schools  has  a  special  committee  elected  by  the  commune  or  city 
in  which  they  are  located,  whose  authority  does  not  extend  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  which  belongs  to  the  State  Board.  By  these  sev- 
eral committees,  institutional,  communal  and  state,  the  schools  of  every 
grade  are  brought  under  constant  inspection,  and  the  Central  Board  and 
the  Parliament  are  kept  informed  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system^ 
and  their  respective  institutions. 

L  IX)WBR  ANT)  HIGnEB  POPULAR  SCHOOL. 

1.  The  object  of  the  Lower  Popular  School  as  set  forth  in  the  law  of 
1866,  is  to  assist  the  family  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  imparting  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  singing.  Each  commune  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  portion  of  the  government  grant,  for  a  Higher  Popular  School 
must  show  that  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
the  catechism,  either  in  the  home,  or  in  an  ambulatory  or  permanent 
lower  school.  As  to  this  home  and  primary  instruction,  the  pastor  who 
is  chairman  of  the  communal  meeting,  must  make  report  to  the  central 
authorities  at  Helsingfors.  The  ambulatory  teacher  who  is  usually  a 
residciU  of  the  commune,  and  paid  by  the  commune,  and  small  fees,  gets 

*  The  Appointment  wu  given  MAev.  Udo  Cygnaens,  who  was  commiMioaed  by  the  govetn- 
meot  to  visit  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Switserland,  with  a  view  or  studying  their  tya- 
temt  of  popular  ichoolt,  prepamtory  to  a  reorpinization  of  the  tchool  tyitem  of  Finland,  in 
which  he  has  taken  an  active  intareat  He  wat  the  Diieotor  and  orgaaixer  of  the  fint  Teachers 
Seminary  at  JyvSskyla  in  1864. 
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his  meals  in  the  fknii'hoase  where  the  few  children  sssehible.  In  the 
cities  and  villages,  the  Lower  School,  whether  public  or  private,  is  per- 
manent 

2.  In  the  Higher  Popular  School  the  subjects  of  instruction  are :  re- 
ligion, reading,  writing,  geography  and  history,  arithmetic,  weights  and 
measures,  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  gymnastici, 
and  singing.  Most  of  these  subjects  are  taught  from  the  reading-book 
and  orally.  To  be  entitled  to  a  distributive  share  of  the  government 
grant,  the  school  must  have  been  taught  at  least  80  weeks,  and  80  hours 
per  week,  by  a  teacher  who  has  been  found  qualified  by  the  local  com- 
mittee and  State  Inspector.  Preference  must  be  given  to  a  graduate  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  or  a  teacher  who  holds  a  certificate  of  qualification 
from  a  director  of  the  same.  In  most  of  this  grade  of  schools,  needle- 
work is  taught  to  the  girls,  and  some  simple  manual  work  to  the  boys. 

The  boys  are  taught  in  separate  schools,  or  at  separate  hours  from  the 
girls.  The  commune  must  provide  school-rooms  and  residence  for  the 
teacher,  also  ground  for  a  garden,  fuel,  and  the  keeping  of  a  cow,  in  ad- 
tion  to  the  money  salary,  towards  which  the  Finnish  goverment  appro- 
priates 600  m.  to  every  male  teacher,  and  400  m,  to  every  female 
teacher,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  their  teaching,  which  is  increased 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  for  five  years,  and  10  per  cent  for  each  sub- 
sequent five  years,  until  they  have  taught  thirty  years,  when  they  are 
entitled  to  a  retiring  pension  for  life,  equal  to  the  government  allowance 
for  that  year.  An  allowance  is  made  in  case  of  sickness.  In  the 
employment  of  a  teacher  to  fill  a  vacaffisy,  preference  must  be  given  to 
the  graduate  of  a  Normal  School,  or  holding  the  certificates  of  a  Normal 
School  director.  The  appointing  is  for  life,  subject  to  removal  alter 
trial  by  the  higher  authorities. 

The  statistical  returns  from  this  grade  of  schools  are  not  complete. 
In  1871  there  were  190  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  and  28  in  cities. 
In  the  rural  districts  there  were  115  male  teachers  and  75  females. 

n.   SECONDABT  KDUCATIOy. 

By  the  Act  of  1872,  all  institutions  which  give  both  an  elementary 
and  a  higher  instruction  either  in  science  or  languages,  or  both,  to  cither 
sex,  were  classified  as  follows :  1.  Real  Schools.  2.  Lyceums.  8.  La- 
dies Schools,  all  of  which,  before  and  in  this  act,  are  designated  as  £le- 
mentary  Schools  {ElementarlaraterJcy. 

1.  The  Real  Schools  receive  their  pupils  at  the  age  of  9  to  12,  to  con- 
tinue their  elementary  education,  and  prepare  them  for  the  special 
schools.  The  subjects  of  instruction  specified  in  the  law  are :  religion, 
languages,  (Swedish,  Finnish,  Russian,  German,  or  English),  geography, 
history,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  sciences,  book-keeping, 
penmanship,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  pupils  continue 
from  two  to  five  years,  distributed  in  classes  from  2  to  4,  each  class  oc- 
cupying one  year,  except  the  last,  which  has  two  years  for  the  more  ad- 
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yaDoed  studies.     In  1872  there  was  one  in  each  incorporated  city,  or  88 
schools,  with  2,212  pupils. 

2.  The  Lyceums  include  all  the  old  gymnasiums  and  higher  element- 
ary schools,  and  teach :  religion,  languages  (Swedish,  Finnish,  Latin, 
Greek,  Russian,  German,  French),  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
logic,  natural  philosophy  and  sciencen,  penmanship,  drawing,  singing 
and  gymnastics.  Each  institution  is  organized  with  four  or  seyen 
classes,  the  highest  class  occupying  two  years.  In  1872  there  were  ten 
schools  with  seven  classes,  and  eight  with  four  classes,  and  an  aggregate 
of  2,675  pupils. 

8.  The  Ladies'  Schools  are  organized  with  four  classes,  ezcept.thc  one 
at  Helsingfors,  which  has  seven  classes.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
the  same  as  in  the  Real  Schools,  except  the  French  language  takes  the 
place  of  the  English,  and  book-keeping  is' omitted,  and  the  Russian  lan- 
guage is  obligatory  at  Helsingfors.  In  1871  there  were  seven  schools 
with  753  pupils. 

These  schools  are  ajl  under  the  supervision  of  the  government  (Q/mt- 
styreUenfoT  Skalva»mdet\  and  their  pupils  are  examined  yearly,  at  the 
end  of  the  Spring  term,  in  reference  to  their  promotion,  or  graduation. 
The  teachers  must  all,  (except  female  teachers  in  the  ladies'  schools),  have 
graduated  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  or  have  passed  the  teachers'  can- 
didate examination,  and  during  one  year  have  witnessed  the  methods, 
and  tested  their  capacity  in  the  Normal  Lyceum  at  Helsingfors.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  requirements  they  must  have  passed  satisfactorily  the 
pedagogical  examinations  in  the  {Iftnciples  and  practice  of  teaching  by 
the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  university. 

The  salaries  of  the  regular  teachers  in  schools  of  this  grade  are : 

(1.)  In  Real  Schools,  from  2,400  to  8,000  marks,  and  residence. 

(2.)  In  Lyceums,  from  2,800  to  4,600,  including  residence, 

(3.)  In  Ladies' Schools,  from  8,000  to  4,000,  including  residence  for 
the  male  teachers ;  and  from  1,600  to  2,400,  and  residence  for  female 
teachers.  The  principal  of  each  school  receives  an  additional  compen- 
sation, ranging  from  300  to  1,000  marks. 

The  teacher  who  has  taught  86  years  can  retire  with  an  annuity  equal 
to  his  whole  salary  at  that  date ;  and  after  30  years,  with  three-quarters 
of  his  salary ;  and  alter  25,  with  the  half ;  and  atUT  20,  with  one-quarter; 
and  in  case  of  incurable  sickness  at  an  earlier  period,  he  is  entitled  to 
his  pension. 

These  schools,  although  public,  are  not  free — the  tuition  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  subjects  of  the  instruction — in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Real  Schools  the  fee  is  12  marks  ($2.60)  per  year,  and  in  the 
higher  classes  24  marks ;  in  the  Lyceums  and  Ladies'  Schools,  40  marks 
a  year  in  eyerj  class,  except  at  Helsingfors,  where  the  fee  is  80  marks  in 
the  Ladies'  School.  But  there  are  free  places  in  every  school  for  those 
whose  parents  can  not  pay  the  fees. 
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m.  SUPERIOR  INBTRUCTIOK 

A  nniyersity  was  founded  at  Abo  in  1640,  which  was  governed  by  an 
ordinance  issued  in  1666,  and  which  continued  in  force  till  1828,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  fire  of  1827,  that  destroyed  all  the 
buildings,  and  most  of  the  books  and  collections  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  for  reasons  more  satisfiictory  to  the  government  than  to  the 
people  of  Abo,  it  was  removed  and  reorganized  under  the  title  of  the 
Imperial  Alexanders* University ,  at  Helsingfbrs,  which  had  been  made 
the  capital  of  Finland  in  1817.  According  to  its  present  constitution 
(fixed  by  ordinance  of  1862),  the  government  of  the  institution  rests 
with  the  Chancellor  (Kansler)^  and  Consistorium.  The  former  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  is  represented  at  Helsingfors  by  a  vice- 
chancellor,  who  in  turn  is  represented  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
university  by  a  Rector,  who  is  designated  by  the  Chancellor  every  three 
years,  out  of  three  who  are  elected  by  all  the  regular  professors.  The 
Consistorium,  of  which  the  rector  is  president,  is  composed,  for  the  eco- 
nomical purpose,  of  the  12  senior  professors ;  and  for  the  filling  of  vacant 
diairs,  appointments  to  scholarship  and  stipendiums,  and  the  regulation 
of^scientific  matters  generally,  of  all  the  regular  professors. 

There  are  four  faculties,  viz. :  Theology,  with  four  regular  professors ; 
Jurisprudence,  with  4  regular,  and  1  extraordinary  professors;  Medi- 
cine with  six  ordinary  and  two  extraordinary  professors ;  Philos- 
ophy, which  is  divided  into  two  sections — historico-philological  section 
with  10  ordinary  and  8  extraordinary,  and  the  physico-mathematical 
section,  with  7  ordinary  and  1  extraordinary  professors.  Each  Faculty 
awards  its  own  diplomas,  and  has  its  own  Dean  appointed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor for  three  years.  The  Rector  and  four  Deans  are  a  Commission,  or 
Board  for  Discipline.  Every  candidate  for  a  regular  professorship  must 
hold  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  Faculty,  and  write  and  defend  publicly 
a  thesis  on  the  scientific  aspect  of  some  subject  which  he  will  be 
obliged  to  teach,  and  in  which  he  has  made  original  research.  To  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  he  mi^st  previously  have  been  master  of 
arts,  and  have  submitted  to  a  second  examination,  including  the  produc- 
tion and  defense  of  a  written  disquisition.  For  the  position  of  professor 
extraordinary^  the  Chancellor  can  recommend  such  candidates  as  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  give  evidence  of  learning  and  ability. 
For  doeentSy  candidates  who  show  satisfactory  credentials  to  the  Con- 
sistorium, and  for  Ucters  and  special  instruction  in  modern  languages, 
gymnastics,  drawing  and  music,  the  Chancellor  can  make  appointments. 
The  ordinary  professors  must  give  4,  and  the  other  professors  and  teach- 
ers at  least  two  lectures  a  week,  for  the  regular  salary  received  by  them. 

To  become  university  students  by  matriculation,  the  candidates  must 
bring  evidence  of  the  final  examination  of  the  Lyceums,  and  also  pass 
an  examination  conducted  by  a  committee  of  docents^  designated  by  the 
Consistorium,  and  enroll  himself  in  one  of  the  four  fiiculties,  and  one  of 
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the  six  nations,  into  which  the  students  are  divided.  These  nations  are 
designated  according  to  the  division  of  the  duchy  from  which  their 
members  come-^each  nation  having  a  supervision  of  the  morals  of  its 
members,  and  holding  weekly  meetings  for  literary  exercises;  and  their 
disciplinary  power  extends  to  the  exclusion  of  a  refractory  member  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  university,  and  from  Helsing* 
fors.  Each  nation  taxes  its  members  for  necessary  expenses,  both 
for  its  special  purposes,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  six  nations 
acting  in  concert  or  as  a  Student-corps.  The  corps  owns  a  building  . 
{8tudent-hu8%  erected  by  voluntary  subscription  from  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  which  the  ladies  of  Finland  took  a  general  interest  In  this 
Students-House  are  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  Nations  and  of  the  Facul- 
ties, with  a  reading-room  supplied  with  the  leading  periodicals  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  a  library  of  15,000  volumes.  In  this  building  is  a 
restauration  only  for  members  of  the  university,  and  a  large  hall,  for  pub- 
lic concerts  and  festive  occasions, — each  nation  holding  one  every  year. 
At  the  head  of  each  nation  is  a  professor,  designated  by  the  chancellor 
for  three  years,  called  inspector,  and  a  vice-president  who  is  elected  by 
the  members  out  of  the  graduates  belonging  to  the  nation,  for  the  same 
term,  and  called  curator,  ^ 

In  the  spring  term  of  1872  the  resident  attendants  were  621,  (exclu- 
sive of  150  who  were  registered,  but  absent  for  various  reasons  from 
Helsingfors),  distributed  as  follows  by  nations  and  faculties. 


Facultiei. 

• 

^ 

* 

PhilnHophy. 

. 

• 

i 

1 

i 

NatioM. 

1 

1 

1 

9 

£ 
1 

1 

BQ 

s 

NylttndBka 

4 

42 

Jl 

33 

35 

125 

Savolaks-Earelska 

16 

37 

4 

20 

28 

105 

Tavastlandaka 

11    • 
22 

16 
26 

4 
8 

16 
32 

22 
37 

69 

Westfinska 

125 

Wibonrska 

6 

27 

1 

12 

11 

57 

Osterbot-iiiska 

25 

33 

11 

44 

27 

140 

Total 

84 

181 

1    39 

157 

160 

621 

The  whole  number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  the  same  term  was 
60  (with  eight  places  vacant),  viz.,  25  regular  professors,  6  extraordinary, 
8  lecturers,  19  docents,  and  8  special  instructors,  (music,  drawing,  and 
gymnastics).  The  regular  professors  are  paid  from  5,000  to  8,000 
marks ;  the  rector  receiving  4,000  additional,  and  the  inspectors  of  na- 
tions, and  deans  of  faculties,  1,200  each.  The  professors  extraordinary 
receive  on  an  average  about  4,500  marks ;  and  the  docents  are  paid  from 
2,000  to  8,000  marks,  and  the  lecturers  and  special  instructors  froia 
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2,100  to  2,700  marks,  with  an  increase  of  salary  for  extra  services.  All 
salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  uniTcrsity  chest,  and  no  fees  are  collected 
from  the  students  in  any  faculty.  The  total  income  of  the  university  for 
1870,  was  1,162,158  marks ;  derived  as  follows :  direct  from  the  govern^ 
ment,  407,890  marks ;  income  from  property  of  the  university,  166,241  m  / 
other  sources,  (including  custom  dues,  about  400,000),  668,022  m. 

The  university  of  Helsingfors  is  well  supplied  with  buildings,  and 
their  appropriate  equipments.  1.  The  University-house,  in  which  are 
the  lecture  rooms,  halls,  and  ofiBces,  fronts  on  the  Senate-place,  opposite 
to  the  Senate-house.  2.  The  Library,  in  which  there  are  120,000  vol-* 
umes.  8.  Chemical  Laboratory,  erected  in  1870,  with  all  the  mo<]em 
improvements.  4.  Anatomical  Museum.  6.  Astronomical  Observatory. 
6.  Meteorological  and  Magnetic  Observatory.  7.  Botanic  Garden  and 
Conservatory.  8.  Gymnastic  Halls.  9.  Students*-house,  in  which,  be- 
sides the  accommodation  for  the  meetings  of  the  Nations,  and  Faculties^ 
there  is  a  library  of  15,000  volumes.  In  the  University-house  is  the 
Russian  Library,  devoted  exclusively  to  Russian  and  Polish  literature. 
In  addition  to  the  collection  and  fitcilities  of  illustration  indicated  by  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  placed,  there  are  the  Mineralogical  and  Geo- 
logical Cabinets,  the  Zoological  Collection,  the  Ethnographical  and  His- 
torical Museum,  Collections  of  Coins  and  Medals,  Physico-apparatus,  Ac 

TV.   8PXCIAL  BOHOOL& 

1.  The  education  and  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  their  im- 
provement, are  provided  for  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  law  of  1866  provides  for  three  Seminaries  for  the  Popular 
School  teachers,  of  which  two  are  now  (1872)  in  operation ;  one  at 
JyvSskyl^  with  two  departments,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  fe- 
males; and  the  other  at  Ekenfts  for  female  teachers  only.  The  course 
extends  through  four  years,  the  last  being  devoted  to  practice  in  the 
model  schools  and  kindergarten  attached.  Candidates  must  have  com- 
pleted their  eighteenth  year,  and  on  the  successful  completion  of  the 
course,  the  graduates  have  the  preference  to  the  first  vacancies  to  be 
filled.  In  1872  there  were  154  pupils  at  JyvSskylft,  and  80  at  EkenSs. 
Besides  the  regular  pupils,  practical  teachers  can  attend  to  particular 
subjects  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  witness  and  take  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Model  Schools.  Tuition  is  free,  and  a  stipendium  or 
allowance  is  made  by  the  State  towards  the  expenses  of  board,  books,  &a 

(2.)  In  1864  a  Lyceum  was  established  at  Helsingfors  for  the  double 
purpose  of  a  model  in  organization  and  methods  for  this  class  of  in- 
stitutions, and  to  serve  as  a  normal  school  for  candidates  for  teachers  ia 
the  same,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in 
ihe  University  (Z.  Cleve).  To  this  institution  resort  teacher-candidates 
after  having  made  their  examination  at  the  University,  and  spend  one 
year  in  pedagogical  study  and  practice  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  and  the  Chief- teacher  .(ofverlfirare)  in  the  subjects  of  religion, 
history,  mathematics,  and  languages.  During  the  year  they  receive  a 
small  allowance  (honcrarium). 
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2.  The  folyteknieum  at  Helsin^on,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1847,  but  orgftnised  on  its  present  basis  in  1872,  provides  special 
courses  of  instruction  for 

'    (1.)  CiWl  Engineers,  in  reference  to  the   practical  requirements  of 
railroadft  and  canals. 

(2.)  Mechanfcal  Engineers,  and  Buildera 

(8.)  Architects. 

(4.)  Practical  Chemists  and  Mining  Engineers. 

The  pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  have  gone  through  a 
Real  School,  aifd  each  course  occupies  from  4  to  6  years,  including  the 
time  spent  in  the  Preparatory  Course.  The  present  corps  of  instruction 
includes  16  teachers,  with  an  attendance  of  81  pupils,  besides  25  who 
attend  certain  classes,  but  belong  to  the  university. 

5.  Technical  Real  Schools  (at  Abo,  and  Nikolaistad  or  Wasa),  pro« 
Tides  special  instruction  for  pupils  over  12  years  of  age,  who  are  des- 
tined for  the  mechanical  trades.    The  course  in  each  occupies  4  years. 

4.  Agricultural  Institutes— one  at  Mustiala,  established  in  1837,  with 
12  teachers  in  1871 ;  and  9  smaller  schools  established  at  dififerent  periods 
since  1868. 

6.  Navigation  Schools — six,  one  in  each  of  the  principal  sea«port8^ 
three  of  which  were  established  in  1812,  and  all  are  kept  from  the  mid« 
die  of  October  to  the  end  of  April,  during  the  suspension  of  navigation. 

6.  Military  School — at  Fredrikshama,  first  established  in  1780,  with 
a  three  years*  course,  besides  a  preparatory  course  of  three  years  in  the 
ordinary  elementaiy  studies.  This  school  belongs  to  the  Cadet  Carpi 
of  the  Russian  system  of  Military  Schools,  and  the  graduates  pass  into 
a  higher  school  of  special  service. 

7.  Deaf  mutes — there  are  now  four  schools  (of  which  the  firat  was  es- 
tablished in  1858),  at  Abo,  Kuopio,  Pedersdre,  Borgo,  with  107  pupils 
under  10  teachers.  These  schools  are  established  and  aided  by  the  gov* 
emment,  and  payments  are  made  by  parents,  if  able,  and  if  not,  by  the 
communes. 

8.  Blind — there  are  two  schools  (one  at  Helsingfors,  established  in 
18d6,  and  the  other  at  Kuopio,  opened  in  1870),  and  supported  by  the 
government    The  number  of  pupils  does  not  exceed  forty. 

9.  Sunday  Schools — these  are  not  conducted  on  the  American  plan 
lor  religious  instruction  to  children  of  all  classes,  but  are  for  ordinary 
school  instruction  for  adults  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected. 
In  1870  there  were  82  (one  in  each  city)  schools,  with  2,852  pupils,  and 
entirely  supported  by  the  cities. 

10.  Evening  Schools,  Drawing  Schools,  kc, — ^There  are  special  schools 
for  instruction  in  technical  drawing,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to 
their  location,  number  or  character. 

11.  Orphan  children  are  not  gathered  into  asylums,  but  are  di8« 
tributed  in  families,  to  which  they  are  assigned,  too  often  on  a  competi- 
tive economical  scale  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
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T.  socrnns  or  SDUCAiioir,  literatusIi  akd  sotencb. 
.  1.  A  Teachers*  Associatioft  was  organised  in  1868,  in  pursuance  of  a 
vote  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  held 
that  year  at  Tavastehus.  This  association  has  its  central  department  at 
Helsingfors,  and  branches  in  several  other  cities.  All  teachers,  parents, 
and  other  interested  persons,  males  and  feroaleSi  may  be  members  of  it 
by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  Oiik  Meetings  are  held  once  a  month,  and 
reports  of  the  discussions  are  printed  in  the  monthly  journal  of  that 
association  {T^dskrijt  fir  Fedagogiska  I^reningen  i  Finland). 

The  teachers  of  the  popular  schools  meet,  in  convention,  on  the  call 
of  the  supervisor  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State  Board  of  Educa* 
tion,  who  is  ez  officio  chairman,  every  three  years,  for  discussion  of  ed- 
ucational matters,  lectures^  and  addresses.  The  teachers  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  have  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  families  of  deceased  membera 

2.  Finish  Literature  Society  {Finsha  litteratur  MdUakapet)^  organized 
1831,  has  had  great  influence  on  the  development  of  Finish  literature, 
and  on  investigations  in  the  Finish  language,  history,  and  antiquities. 
It  has  three  committees,  of  hi&tory,  literature,  and  language  \  and  of  its 
Journal  (Suomi)  29  large  volumes  have  appeared,  besides  67  volumes 
of  other  publications.  It  had  in  1872  a  fund  of  130,191mifc.,  not  includ- 
ing its  stock  of  books,  valued  at  99,883m2;i,  library,  and  collections. 

3.  Finish  Society  of  Science  (Fituia  Vet9n$hapuoeieteten\  organ- 
ized 1838,  consists  of  31  members,  most  of  them  professors  at  the 
university,  and  has  three  divisions,  mathemat-physical  (7),  natural 
sciences  (10),  and  historico  philological  (14).  The  publications  embrace 
87  volumes,  and  it  has  literary  connection  with  96  foreign  societies ; 
among  these  are  nine  in  America.     It  is  aided  by  government 

4.  Zoological  and  Botanical  Society,  founded  in  1821 ;  Medical  Society, 
ibanded  in  1835,  and  its  published  Journal  numbers  88  volumes ;  Ju- 
ridical Society,  founded  in  1862.    Each  society  has  a  special  library. 

6.  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  1846,  and  aided  by  government 
grants;  Antiquarian  Society,  founded  in  1870.    Both  have  collections. 

6.  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1812  ;  Missionary  Society,  in  1859 ; 
Prison  Association  to  reform  criminals,  and  aid  discharged  prisoners. 

VL  AOBNaSS  or  INPORMAnOir  AKD  PHOOBX88. 

The  progressive  development  of  instruction,  and  all  national  interests 
in  Fmland  is  provided  for :  (1,)  By  the  annual  and  tri-annual  reports 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  alreadjr  noticed.  (2,)  By  the  labors, 
collections,  and  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  established  by 
the  government  in  1865,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  respect- 
ing the  movements  of  population,  and  all  departments  of  industry,  as 
well  as  educational  and  scientific  institutions,  and  to  keep  up  a  corres- 
pondence and  interchange  of  documents  with  similar  bureaus  in  other 
countries.  (8,)  By  special  reports  from  University  graduates,  and  emi- 
nent workmen  in  different  industries,  who  receive  stipendiams  to  enable 
them  to  visit  other  countries  to  study  their  schools,  and  workshops. 


IMPERIAL  ALEXANDER  UNIVERSITY  AT  HELSINGFOR& 

From  a  catalogue  of  officers,  teachers,  and  students  of  the  Imperial 
Alexander  University  of  Finland  for  the  spring  term  of  1878 ;  and  a 
specification  of  lectures  and  exercises  for  the  academical  year  from 
Sept  1,  1872,  to  May  81,  1878,  we  gather  the  following  particulars :  It 
was  established  at  Abo,  Sweden,  in  1640  by  Chancellor  Oxenstiema  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  and  removed  to  Hclsingfors  in  1828, 
by  order  of  Alexander  L,  who  came  into  possession  of  Finland  by 
treaty  of  Fredriksham  in  180P. 

I.  UNIVERSITT  GOVERNUENT. 

His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Qrand  Duke  Albxandeb  Alszandsowttbch, 
High  University  Chancellor. 
The  Earl  Alexander  Arhfelt,  AsswtatU  Chancellor, 
The  Baron  Kasimer  von  Kotuen,  Vice  Chancellor, 
Professor  A.  Mobero,  Rector, 
Professor  Z.  Topeucs^  Asmiant  Rector. 

IL  IKSTRUCnON. 

I.   PACULTT  OF  TOEGLOaY. 

A.  F.  Granfelt,  Prof,  of  Dogmatics  and  Morals  :  from  I  to  2  on  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays,  on  Christian  Dogmalics;  and  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  on 
Christian  Morals. 

A.  W.  Inoman,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Exegesis:  from  12  to  I  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  on  PauCs  Pastoral  Letters;  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  on  Ezekiel. 

C.  G.  VON  Essen,  Prof,  of  Pastoral  Duties:  from  11  to  12  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  on  Pastoral  Duties ;  9  to  1 1  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays, 
Exercises — Catechetical  and  Homileiics. 

H.  Rabergh,  Prof,  of  Church  History :  from  5  to  6  p.  m.  on  Mondays  and 
Tnesdays,  on  History  of  the  Church  in  Second  Century ;  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays,  RtHgious  Movements  »i  the  l*Ith  and  ISth  Ointuries,  Reviews  on 
Saturday. 

IL   PACULTT  OP  JURISPRUDENCE. 

A.  W.  LiUENBTBAND,  Pi'of  of  PubUc  Economy:  Absent  on  scientific 
inquiries.  . 

K.  G.  Ehbstbom,  Prof,  of  Criminal  Law  and  History  of  Law:  every 
day,  12  to  1. 

R.  A.  Montgomery,  Prof  of  Civil  and  Roman  Law :  every  day,  1  to  2. 

,  Prcf,  of  Cameralistics :  vacant     • 

J.  0.  Forsman,  Prof,  Extraordinary:  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  6  to  7,  Oon^ 
version  of  Swedish  Law  Terms  into  Finish,  dbc 

UL    FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

F.  J.  VON  Becker,  Prof,  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Pharmacology : 
every  day,  12  to  1. 

K.  F.  VON  Willkbrani>,  Prof,  of  General  Palhology  and  Clime:  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  9  to  10,  and  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  8  to  10,  in  the  hospital. 

O.  E.  A.  Hjelt,  Prof,  of  Pathologicfil  Anatomy :  Tuesdays  &  Fridays,  12  to  2. 

J.  A.  EsTLANDBR,  Prof,  of  ChtTwrgie  Clinie:  Mondays  end  Tuesdays,  10  to 
11,  Thursday  and  Fridays,  10  to  12,  in  the  hospital. 

J.  A.  J.  Pippingskold,  Prof  of  Midwifery  and  Children's  Diseases:  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays,  12  to  2. 

-^_ ^  Prof,  of  Physiology:  vacant 

f  Eye  Diseases :  temporarily  filled  by  Piof.  von  Becker. 

G.  A.  Asp,  Special  Dissector. 

Docents, 

Private  instruction  and  hospital  treatment,  with  explanations,  are  given  by 
8.  0.  Wasastjema.  K.  G.  Hallsten,  L.  A.  Krohn,  J.  A.  Florin,  M.  G.  J. 
Stenback,  and  F.  Saltznjiun,  all  eminent  physicians  in  special  diseases. 
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IT.   f  ACULTT  Of  PHILOSOPHY. 

(ck)  ffistorieo-FhUohgiecU  Section, 

J.  J.  W.  Lvons,  Prof,  of  Greek:  from  12  to  1  eveiy  day,  Plato' a  Phaedo, 
Pindar's  Oytnpian,  and  D3mos(hene8*  (HyrUhian^  Euripides  Iphigenia  in  Tauris, 

Z.  J.  Glkve,  Prof,  of  Pedagoyy  and  Didactics:  from  1  to  2  every  day,  ou 
School  AianagemenL 

G.  Z.  FoRSMAN,  Prof  of  Universal  History:  from  6  to  6  on  Mod.  and  Tues^ 
History  of  18i/t  Century ;  and  Thura.  and  Fri.,  Tke  Federal  System. 

Z.  ToPELius,  Prof  of  Finish^  Russian^  and  Scandinavian  History:  from 
6  to  7,  History  of  Fifdand  after  1157. 

A.  E.  Ahlqvist,  Prof,  of  Finish  Language  and  iMeratuare. 

A.  F.  NOBDQVisT,  Prof  of  Russian :  from  6  to  6,  History  qf  Literature  and 
Grammar. 

E.  6.  KSTLANDBR,  Pfof.  of  Esthetics  and  Modem  Literature:  from  5  to  6  on 
Mon.  and  Tues.,  History  of  Swedish  Literature ;  and  Thura.  and  Fri.,  EstheOes. 

K.  G.  T.  BmN,  Prof,  of  Philosophy :  from  6  to  7  every  day,  Psychology. 

^  Prof,  of  Oriental  Literature :  vacant 

,  Prof,  of  Latin :  vacant 

A.  W.  BOLIN,  Prof.  Extraordinary  of  Philosophy :  from  5  to  6  on  Wed.  and 
Sat,  the  Attic  Phikiophy. 

K  A.  Stbandman,  Prof.  Extraordinary  of  Oriented  Languages:  from  9  to  10 
every  day. 

F.  J.  Petsrsek,  Prof.  Extraordinary  of  Latin:  from  11  to  12  everyday, 
on  TibuUus  and  Livius;  Wed.  and  Sat,  from  4  to  7,  ezercises. 

Doeents. 

J.  L.  F.  Krofan,  Finish;  A.  O.  Freudenthal,  Old'Scandinaman  language; 
E.  Book,  Pedagogy;  0.  Donner,  Sofiserit  and  Comparative  Linguistics;  E.  A 
B.  Totterman,  Semitic  languages;  J.  J.  F.  Perander,  Philosophy. 

(6.)  Physico-Mathematical  Section, 

A.  MoBBBO,  iVo/  cf  Physics .  Bector  of  the  University. 

L.  L.  LiNDELoF,  Prof,  of  Mathematics:  from  1  to  2,  Higher  Algebra  and 
Anah/iic  Geometry. 

K.  N.  A,  Krueoeb,  Prof,  of  Astronomy  from  10  to  11  on  Wed.  and  Sat, 
Sjpherie  Astronomy :  ezerciseA  in  observations. 

S.  O.  LiNDBBBO,  Prof  of  Botany:  from  9  to  11  on  Mon.  and  Tues.,  Morphol- 
ogy, and  the  Masses  in  the  North. 

F.  W.  Maklin,  Prof,  of  Zodlogy :  from  11  to  12  every  day. 

J.  J.  Chydekiua^  Prof,  of  Chemistry :  from  5  to  6|  Mon.  and  Thnrs.,  prac- 
tical work  in  laboratory. 

^"Prof.  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy:  vacant 

A.  J.  Malhorbn,  Prof  Extraordinary  of  Zodlogy:  from  11  to  12  on  Wed. 
and  Sat.,  Vertetn-ates  of  the  North. 

JDocents. 

F.  J.  Wiik,  Geology  and  Mineralogy ;  H.  A.  Wahlforss,  Chemistry ;  K.  S. 
Lemstrom,  Physics;  A.  F.  Sandell,  Physics;  J.  P.  Norrlin,  A>to»v ;  J.  R 
Sohlbei^,  Zodlogy. 

Y.    mnYEBSITY  LEOTURER& 

E.  A.  Gottlund,  Finish  Language  and  Literature;  B.  F.  Godenhjelm,  G^er- 
man;  F.  L.  Martinson,  Russian;  Earl  G.  J.  P.  Armfelt,  French;  K.  G.  Borg, 
Finish;  H.  Paul,  German;  8.  P.  Dahlbeck,iferean^iSb*efice;  E.  W.  Palander, 
Russian;  P.  T.  Stolpe,  English. 

VT.  8PB0IAL    INSTBUOTORS. 

F.  W.  BerghoVm,  Gymnastics  and  Fencing ;  A.  von  Becker,  Drawing ;  F.  R. 
Faltin,  Music. 


JfoU.—KW  of  Um  Prof6Mon  IwTe  at  leut  tha  degrM  of  Doctor  in  their  iMpectiv*  faeultiM,  ■nd 
DKMt  of  thorn  have  reeoiTod  OTidoneo  of  diatinetioo  In  oCImt  deputoMoti  of  ^piooce,  noM  of 
which  ai«  oppondad  to  thoit  oaoMt,  m  rapoUiahcd  ia  tho  aboTO  liit. 
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The  catilogne  for  the  spring  term  of  1873  contaiDS  the  names  of  TOO 
matriculated  students  (including  one  female,  Maria  Tsbetschulin,  entered  as 
bom  in  1852)  present,  and  excluding  over  100  students  matriculated  but  not  in 
residence.  To  be  matriculated  in  any  faculty,  the  aspirant  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination on  all  subjects  required  for  graduation  in  the  classical  lyceums,  and 
if  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  he  must  have  graduated  in  the  philosophical 
faculty. 

The  lectures  in  any  faculty  can  be  attended  by  persons  not  matriculated,  and 
many  of  them  are  largely  attended  by  ladies. 

There  is  no  enforced  curriculum,  or  ret>idence  required  for  an  examination  for 
a  degree,  after  matriculation.  The  examination  for  degrees  varies  according  to 
the  faculty  and  the  degree. 

In  the  philosophical  faculty  there  are  two  degrees — ^that  of  Master,  and  that 
of  Doctor.  To  obtain  the  first,  the  candidates  must  pass  satisfactorily  in  five 
subjects,  in  one  of  which  he  must  rank  in  the  highest  out  of  three  grades  of 
merit.  The  time  usually  required  to  master  these  subjects  is  from  4  to  6  years, 
but  these  need  not  have  been  spent  in  continuous  residence.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  the  aspirants  must  be  Master,  and  pass  in  three  subjects,  and 
then  write  and  print  a  thesis,  and  publicly  defend  the  same  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  tlie  university,  before  the  professors  of  the  faculty. 

In  the  other  faculties  there  are  two  degrees,  that  of  Candidate  and  that  of 
Doctor.  To  obtain  the  latter,  the  aspirant  must  have  the  diploma  of  Master  of 
Philosophy  and  of  Candidate,  and  write  and  defend  a  thesis ;  and  to  become 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  must,  in  addition,  have  practiced  two  years  in  the 
hospitals. 

Every  three  years  there  is  a  Commencement  or  Promotion  Day,  of  all  candi- 
dates for  any  degree  In  the  philosophical  faculty.  Each  young  master  is  then 
crowned  with  laurel  and  awarded  his  diploma  in  the  presence  of  all  the  jvbel' 
magistrar  (graduates  of  fifty  years  agoX  and  the  young  doctors  receive  each  a 
doctor's  hat.  These  festivities  are  quite  popular,  and  attended  by  the  older 
graduates,  and  the  relations  and  friends  of  all  the  young,  enlivened  with 
spirited  addresses,  and  closed  with  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening  to  the  special 
gratification  of  the  ladies. 

Besides  these  learned  degrees,  there  are  examinations  for  special  professions^ 
for  ministers,  lawyers,  teachers,  etc.,  wliich  are  required  for  obtaining  any  of&- 
dal  appointment.  The  aspirants  for  these  are  not  obliged  to  take  any  philo- 
sophical degree  before  entering  their  respective  faculties. 

PbtfiscrtpL 
Dr.  Felix  Heikel,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  on  one  of  the  siipendiums 
mentioned  at  the  dose  of  page  221,  and  to  whom  the  undersigned  is  indebted 
for  the  information  embodied  in  the  foregoing  article,  will  be  greatly  obliged  to 
any  school  officer  or  teacher  for  any  communication  he  may  choose  to  make  to 
the  acoompanying  circuhir,  addressed  to  him.        Care  of 

HENRY  BARNARD, 
P.  0.  Box  U, 
Habtford,  Cow. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

DBTBLOniBMT  moM  1800  TO  187D. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Bt  common  or  pnblic  schools  in  this  chapter  is  nnderstood  that 
class  of  educational  institutions  which  the  State  provides  or  secures 
for  all  its  children,  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  crowded  city, 
wherever  a  hnman  being  is  to  be  found  on  its  territory  capable  of 
receiving  that  formal  instruction,  which  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of 
these  schools  to  impart,  as  essential  to  the  healthy,  physical,  morale 
and  intellectual  growth  of  each  individual,  and  to  the  performance 
of  every  day  business  and  the  universal  duties  of  citizenship.  It 
is  common,  because  it  is  the  instractton,  which  the  community  owes 
to  all  its  citizens  for  their  good  and  its  security.  It  is  public,  be- 
cause the  school  is  established  by  the  State  through  agencies 
of  its  providing,  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  its  authoriza- 
tion, supported  by  funds  protected  or  furnished  by  its  legislation,  ac- 
cessible 'to  the  children  of  all  citizens  upon  terms  of  equality,  and 
subject  to  such  inspection  as  the  law  may  institute.  Though  common 
it  is  not  necessarily  gratuitous;  it  may  be  free  or  cheap — but  it  can 
not  be  common  if  the  cost  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  or 
the  quality  is  below  the  acceptance  of  those  who  know  what  good  in- 
struction is.  Although  public,  it  is  not  beyond  legal  control.  It  is 
everywhere  subject  to  such  limitations  as  to  age,  attendance,  studies, 
books,  and  teachers  as  the  State  may  prescribe ;  but  it  must  exist  by 
force  of  law,  general  or  special,  and  be  managed  by  agents  who  have 
their  authority  direct  or  indirect  from  legal  provisions,  and  its  privi- 
leges must  be  open  to  all  children  on  equal  terms.  It  is  no  longer 
limited  in  its  range  of  instruction  to  the  few  elementary  studies,  or 
to  mere  children.  Studies  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  academy 
or  college  are  now  parts  of  the  curriculum  in  the  higher  classes  or 
grades  of  the  common  school,  especially  in  cities  and  large  villages. 

Although    originating    at  different  times,   and  projected  after 

different  models,  and  modified  by  differing  conditions  of  nationality, 

occupation,  and    religions  opinions  or    practices,    the    American 

Common,  or  Public  School,  however  widely  separated  in  territory, 
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is  now  subjected  to  the  same  social  and  political  influences,  and  is 
fast  approximating  to  a  common  organization,  and  to  similar,  and 
almost  identical  systems  of  administration,  instruction  and  disci- 
pline. It  is  doubtful  if  the  institution  attains  its  highest  efficiency 
and  broadest  usefulness,  by  this  legal  uniformity.  Large  bodies  of 
children  will  be  thrown  out  of  its  influence  altogether;  bitter 
antagonisms  between  bodies  of  citizens  will  be  engendered ;  and  the 
teaching  profession  will  not  And  that  field  and  stimulus  for  individ- 
ual expansion  and  original  methods  and  special  adaptations,  which 
greater  liberty  of  instruction,  and  niore  diversified  preparation  and 
administration  would  create.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  recent 
rapid  approach  to  uniformity  in  organization,  administration,  instrao- 
tion  and  discipline,  will  be  arrested,  and  modified  by  the  independent 
action  of  State  and  city  systems,  as  soon  as  each  becomes  again 
more  subject  to  peculiar  local  influences. 

The  constitational  provision  of  any  State  is  indicative  only  of 
the  views  of  a  comparatively  few  men  on  the  subject  of  schools  and 
education  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  is  mainly  serviceable  in 
protecting  funds  specially  appropiiated  to  these  purposes  from  being 
devoted  to  other  objects,  and  in  giving  the  friends  of  these  interests 
a  firm  ground  to  stand  on  in  their  advocacy  of  the  same.  The 
constitutions  and  school  acts  since  1865  in  the  States  recently  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion,  and  prostrated  in  its  suppression,  have  been 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  enfranchised  colored  population, 
and  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  former  habits  and  present  con- 
victions of  a  large  majority  of  the  old  voters.  It  will  take  years 
before  this  great  interest  of  schools  and  education  is  adjusted  to  the 
new  relations  of  parties,  and  firmly  established  in  the  habits  of 
society. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
progressive  development  of  common  or  public  schools  in  each 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  at  least  statistically,  the  con- 
dition of  the  State  in  respect  to  other  educational  institutions  and 
agencies.  For  convenience  of  reference  we  shall  present  the  States 
in  their  alphabetical  order  and  not  in  the  more  logical  order  of  the 
chronological  establishment  and  development  of  schools  in  the 
same.  To  appreciate  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  and  efficiency  of 
the  movement  in  different  parte  of  the  country,  we  shall  indicate  the 
date  of  settlement,  the  organization  of  the  government,  the  growth 
of  population,  and  the  taxable  property  of  each  State.  The  latest 
statistical  results  will  be  given  in  the  tables  appended  from  the  last 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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ALABAMA. 

Alabama  bel^ged  to  the  State  of  Georgia  till  1802,  when  by 
cession  it  became  part  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  until  181 7, 
'when  it  was  oi^nized  as  an  independent  Territory,  and  admitted 
a  State  in  1819,  with  a  population  in  1820  o£  127,901  which  had 
increased  in  1870  to  996,992  (475,510  colored),  on  an  area  of 
50,722  square  miles  and  taxable  property  returned  of  1157,770,387. 

The  earliest  constitution  of  Alabama  (181 9)  ordains  that  *  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,'  and  the 
General  Assembly  is  directed  to  protect  (1,)  the  land  grants  of  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township ;  and  (2,) 
the  Seminary  lands  '  for  a  State  university  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts,  literature,  and  science.' 

The  constitution  of  1867  ordains  the  appointment  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction, — elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  governor,  and  of  a  Board  of  Education,  con- 
sifiting  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  governor  ex-officio^  and  two 
members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  for  each  congressional 
district  The  Board  of  Education  is  declared  a  body  coiporate 
and  politic, '  with  full  legislative  powers  in  reft;rence  to  the  public 
educational  institutions  of* the  State,  and  its  acts  when  approved  by 
the  Governor,  or  when  reenacted  by  two-thirds  of  the  Board  in  case 
of  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  effect  of  law,  unless  repealed  by 
the  General  Assembly.'  This  Board  of  Education  is  constituted 
a  Board  of  Regents  for  the  State  University,  and  when  sitting 
as  such,  has  power  to  appoint  the  president  and  faculty.  Of  the 
Board  of  Regenta,  the  president  of  the  University  is,  exoffido^  a 
member  for  consultation.  To  the  support  of  public  schools  the 
constitution  continues  the  appropriation  of  all  lands  and 'other  pro- 
perty donated  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  and  individuals  for 
educational  purposes,  and  'one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue 
of  the  State,  and  of  any  specific  tax  which  the  General  Assembly 
may  levy  upon  all  railroad,  navigation,  banking  and  insurance  com- 
panies, foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  the  State.'  The 
peculiar  legislative  and  administrative  school  authorities  provided  by 
the  State  in  the  constitution  of  1867,  has  not  had  thus  far,  a  favor- 
able field,  or  sufficient  time  to  develop  its  legitimate  results. 

The  attempts  to  establish  an  eflSeient  system  of  public  schools, 
based  on  the  original  U.  S.  township  land  grants  (16th  section), 
by  ordinary  legislation,  from  the  first  State  law  of  1823  down  to 
1854,  entirely  failed,  except  in  Mobile  and  a  few  other  cities  which 
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followed  the  example  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  year  last  named,  to 
give  efficiency  to  previous  laws,  a  State  Superintendent  was  appoint- 
ed, additional  resources  were  provided  by  settii^aside  the  income 
of  the  TJ.  S,  Surplus  Revenue  fund  deposited  with  the  State,  and 
the  avails  of  certain  swamp  lands,  and  a  direct  appropriation  of 
1 100,000  out  of  the  aggregate  annual  State  tax.  Under  the  active 
labors  and  legislative  reports  of  the  Superintendent,  the  holding 
of  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  meetings  of  a  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, the  circulation  of  monthly  issues  of  an  Educational  Journal, 
an  intelligent  public  opinion  was  being  created,  and  school  officers 
were  being  educated  to  their  work,  when  the  war  of  Secession 
arrested  the  work  of  peace.  The  annihilation  of  all  personal  prop- 
erty, and  the  revolution  of  the  old  social  and  industrial  system  of 
the  South  which  followed,  has  left  a  debris  to  be  cleared  away  before 
any  general  system  of  education  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  society 
can  be  organized  and  put  in  efficient  operation. 

Under  the  legislative  authority  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  under  the  administration  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years, 
a  system  has  been  instituted  which  in  most  of  its  features  corres- 
ponds to  that  which  was  growing  up  out  of  the  legislation  of  1854, 
and  for  its  support  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for  1871 
estimates  that  the  sum  of  1700,000  will  be  available  in  1872. 

The  census  of  1870  returned  77,139  in  school  attendance,  out 
of  342,976  of  the  school  age  (5  to  18  years);  and  349,771  persons 
over  10  years  who  could  not  read,  and  383,012  who  could  not 
write.  Out  of  2,969  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  75,866  pupils, 
57  are  returned  as  classical  colleges  and  academies,  with  3,218 
pupils,  and  2,812  public  schools,  with  67,000  pupils. 

ARKANSA& 

Arkansas  was  organized  a  Territory  in  March,  1819,  and  admitted 
a  State  in  1836,  with  a  population  in  1840  of  97,574,  which  had 
increased  in  1870  to  484,471  (122,169  colored),  on  an  area  of 
52,198  square  miles,  with  taxable  property  returned  at  $94,1 68,843. 

The  conslitutionof  1836  ordains  that  the  General  Assembly,  in 
consideration  that  'knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused 
throughout  a  community  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free 
government,*  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  school  lands,  (tnd  '  encour- 
age intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvements.'  The 
State  received  886,460  acres  of  land  for  common  schools,  and 
46,980  for  a  university,  but  the  legislature  did  not  come  up  to  the 
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above  requirements  of  the  above  fundamental  ordinance,  and  no 
serious,  or  at  least  no  successful  attempt  was  ever  made  to  inaugu- 
rate a  system  of  public  schools.  In  1854  the  Secretary  of  the 
State,  who  was  ex-offieio,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
reported  only  40  public  schools,  and  complains  of  *  the  indifference 
that  pervades  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education.'  Owing 
to  this  indifference,  and  fraudulent  and  defective  legislation,  the 
munificent  land  grants  of  the  general  government  have  been  squan- 
dered, and  the  permanent  school  fund  from  these  sources  in  1870  was 
(35,192,  instead  of  $2,000,000  or  tit,000,000,  as  might  have  been 
realized  under  honest  and  judicious  management 

The  constitution  of  1 868  ordains  that  *  the  General  Assembly  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  all  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years,'  and  for  their  supervision,  '  a  superintendent  and 
such  other  ofikers  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  appointed.'  A 
State  university, '  with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in 
agricnlture  and  the  natural  sciences  shall  also  be  established  and 
maintained.'  'To  support  these  institutions, the  proceeds  of  all 
school  lands  and  other  property  before  donated,  or  which  may 
be  donated  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  constitute 
a  school  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which,  together  with  one 
dollar  per  capita  annually  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant  over 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  so  much  more  of  the  ordinary  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  State  as  shall  be  found  necessary,  shall 4>e  faithfully  ap- 
propriated to  the  free  schools  and  universities,  and  to  no  other 
purpose  whatever.' 

In  view 'of  these  provisions,  a  school  system  was  established  in 
1869,  the  authorities  of  which  are:  (1,)  a  State  Superintendent, 
elected  every  four  years ;  (2,)  a  Circuit  Superintendent,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  each  judicial  district,  of  which  there  are  ten ; 
(3,)  a  State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  State  and  Circuit 
Superintendents ;  (4,)  a  single  trustee  for  each  school  district,  and 
(5,)  a  city  Superintendent  for  each  incorporated  city.  The  Circuit 
Superintendent  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
holds  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  -his  district  every  year,  examines  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  public  school  teacher,  and  issues  three 
grades  of  certificates — the  first  of  which  is  valid  in  his  district  for  2 
years,  the  second  for  1  year,  and  the  third  for  6  months. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Governor  at  the  close 
of  1870,  made  a  very  fair  exhibit  of  schools,  teachers,  and  ex|)en- 
ditures  compared   with  any  thing  before  published.     In  the  two 
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years  1869  and  1870,  657  new  school -houses  bave  been  built,  mak- 
ing in  all  1,289;  of  182,474  children  (white  and  colored)  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21,  107,908  have  attended  school  of  some  kind ; 
2,537  schools  had  been  taught  by  2,302  teachers,  of  whom  944 
attended  the  41  Teachers*  Institutes  which  had  been  held.  The 
entire  sum  expended  for  the  public  schools  was  $583,844,  of 
which  1334,952  was  from  direct  tax. 

The  Ai-kitnacu  Journal  of  Education  was  established  in  1870, 
and  made  the  organ  of  the  State  Board  in  1871.  A  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  organized  in  1869,  and  has  held  three  annual 
meetings.  The  Peabody  Fund  furnished  aid  in  1870  to  the 
amount  of  $9,450. 

The  national  census  for  1870  returns  2,969  schools  of  all 
kinds,  under  3,008  teachers,  of  whom  992  were  females.  Of 
these  schools  1,744  were  iiublic,  with  1,966  teachers  and  72,004 
pupils.  Under  the  head  of  classical,  professional  and  technical 
institutions,  there  are  8  colleges  {so-caUed)j  46  academies,  1  school 
of  theology,  1  of  medicine,  and  one  for  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes. 

These  statistics  returned  for  some  States  would  be  significant, 
but  names  are  not  things,  or  at  least  schools,  in  the  light  which 
official  reports  throw  on  their  actual  condition  in  Arkansas,  espe- 
cially when  the  same  census  returns  111,799  persons'  over  10 
years  old  who  can  not  read,  and  133,339  who  can  not  write. 

CALTFORKIA. 

California  w&  settled  by  the  Spanish  as  early  as  1 768,  and  be- 
came part  of  the  territory  of  the  Uuited  States  by  treaty  with 
Mexico  in  1848,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1850,  with 
a  population  of  92,597,  which  in  1870  had  increased  to  560,247, 
on  an  area  of  198,181  square  miles,  and  with  taxable  property  re- 
turned at  $269,644,068. 

The  constitution  of  1849  provides  for  the  election  by  the  people 
of  a  suporintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  enjoins  on  the  legis- 
lature *  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  by 
which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  district  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year,'  and  deprives  each  district  which  neglects  to  do 
so.  of  its  share  in  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  during  such 
neglect.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  donated  by.  the  United  States 
Government  for  school  or  university  purposes,  including  500,000 
acres  donated  for  internal  improvements,  are  to  be  set  aside  inviola- 
bly and  without  diminution  for  such  purposes  and  no  other. 
Under  this  injunction   and  wise  legislative  counsels,  a  system  of 
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public  Bchools  was  at  once  established,  and  within  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  developed  into  proportions  and  efficiency,  especially  in 
the  large  towns,  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  in  the 
country.  Without  noticing  the  successive  enactments,  many  of 
them  important,  by  which  the  system  was  developed,  we  find  in 
the  constitution,  and  revised  school  law  the  following  fbatiires : 

1.  A  State  Superintendent,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

2.  A  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the 
State  Superintendent,  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the 
respective  counties  of  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Joaquin,  and 
two  professional  teachers  holding  State  certificates  of  competency 
and  experience,  nominated  by  the  State  Saperintendeut  and  elected 
by  the  Board.  To  this  Board  is  assigned  the  duty  of  *  adopting 
a  course  of  study,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  all  public  schools,  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  sjstem  of  text-books,  and  a  list  pf  books  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  and  to  grant  diplomas  to  teachers  and  regulate 
their  examinations.' 

3.  A  County  Superintendent  for  each  county,  elected  at  the 
general  election,  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  who  must  visit  all  the 
schools  in  his  county  at  least  once  a  year,  distribute  and  see  to  the 
enforcement  of  all  regulations  and  circulars  of  the  State  Board, 
hold  Teachers*  Institutes,  keep  on  file  the  State  Educational 
Journal,  and^  all  printed  reports  and  documents  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  all  reports  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  as  well  as 
an  official  record  of  his  own  doings  and  of  the  county  board  (jf 
examination,  on  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  $100  from  his  official 
salary  in  case  of  failure. 

4.  Three  trustees  for  each  school  district,  one  elected  each  year 
and  holding  office  for  three  years,  to  whom  the  local  management 
of  the  school,  as  to  teachers,  books  and  school-houses  belongs, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  State  and  county  officers. 

The  law  provides  for  a  State  Normal  School,  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  State  and  County  Boards  of  Examination  composed  of 
teachers,  exclusively.  It  also  deals  specifically  with  many  points 
which  are  left  doubtful  or  discretionary  in  other  States,  such  as :  a 
gradation  of  schools  in  primary,  grammar  and  high ;  a  limitation 
of  school  hours  for  children  under  eight  years  to  four  hours,  a^4 
for  all  schools  to  six  hours,  and  a  school  month  to  twenty  school 
days,  or  four  weeks  of  five  school  days ;  making  the  parents  of 
.pupils  liable  for  damages  to  school  property  of  any  kind;  making 
profanity  and  vulgarity  good  cause  for  suspension,  and  continued 
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Willful  disobedience  and  open  defiance  of  the  teacher's  authority, 
good  cause  for  expulsion  ;  exerapting  all  teachers  from  professional 
employment  on  days  as  tnay  be  declared  public  holidays,  State  or 
national ;  the  necessity  of  teachers  attending  the  Institute  for  their 
county,  and  of  the  State  Superintendent  subscribing  for  a  copy 
of  an  Educational  Journal  in  which  the  official  circulars,  decisions 
and  laws  relating  to  schools  are  published,  for  each  county  and 
city  and  district  officer.  Teachers  are  enjoined  '  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  the  principles  of  morality,  justice,  and  patriotism,  and  to 
train  them  up  to  a  true  comprehension  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dig- 
nity of  American  citizenship.' 

The  State  Board  in  1873  adopted  and  prescribed,  a  uniform 
graded  course  of  study  for -all  the  schools  of  the  State — and  this 
course  it  is  the  duty  of  county  superintendents,  local  school 
trustees,-  and  teachers  to  enforce.  The  course  is  based  on  an 
organization  of  the  lower  schools  into  three  grades.  The  third  or 
lowest  grade  has  four  divisions  or  classes,  and  the  second  and  first 
grades  have  each  two  divisions — the  eight  divisions  corresponding, 
we  suppose,  with  the  first  eight  school  years,  from  six  to  fourteen. 
These  three  lower  grades  are  followed  by  an  advanced  or  high* 
school  grade,  with  three  divisions  or  classes. 

The  course  for  the  first  division  includes  reading,  spelling,  print- 
ing, arithmetic,  object  lessons  (definitely  prescribed),  and  language 
(oral).  In  the  second  division,  writing  is  substituted  for  printing, 
and  composition  (sentence- making),  and  local  or  home  geography 
are  added.  This  course  is  continued  to  the  sixth  division,  when 
grammar  (oral)  is  added.  The  course  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
divisions  includes  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  phys- 
iology (oral),  natural  philosophy  (oral),  composition,  grammar, 
geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  advanced 
course  includes  nearly  all  the  brjinches  of  study  usually  taught  in 
high  schools. 

Evening  schools  for  adults,  as  well  as  for  children  who  have 
passed  the  ordinary  limits  of  school  attendance,  and  a  free  public 
library,  are  recognized  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

According  to  the  official  reports  there  were  in  1 8*70,  1,354  public 
schools,  under  1,687  teachers  (061  females),  maintained  at  a  total 
eicpenditure  of  tl,290,585,  of  which  $847,229  was  raised  by  tax. 
The  productive  capital  of  the  school  fund  is  (2,000,000. 

The  census  of  1870  returned  24,877  persons  over  10  years  old 
who  could  not  read,  and  312,716  who  could  not  write. 
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COKNECnCDT. 

Connecticut  OD  becoming  a  State  con  tinned  the  edacational  policy 
commenced  in  the  colonial  law  of  1650,  and  much  earlier  in  the 
original  towns,  which  composed  both  the  colonies  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven — in  all  of  which  schools  were  instituted  within 
one  year  after  the  first  settlements  were  made,  viz.,  in  Hartford 
in  1637,  and  in  New  Haven  in  1630 — the  first  settlers  came  as  a 
community  and  a  church,  with  their  families,  pastors,  teachers,  and 
craftsmen,  and  at  opce  entered  on  the  business  of  administering 
churches  and  schools,  as  well  as  of  homes,  farms,  shops,  and  roads. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  system  of  public  instruction 
embraced  (1,)  a  common  school  in  every  neighborhood  where  at 
least  twelve  children  could  be  gathered  for  elementary  instruction ; 
(2,)  an  endowed  grammar  school,  or  academy,  in  the  county 
town,  or  one  or  more  private  schools  for  classical  instruction  in 
all  the  large  parishes  of  the  State ;  (3,)  a  college  for  superior  in- 
struction at  New  Haven,  with  special  reference  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  '  learned  professions '  of  law  and  medicine.  The  common  school 
authorities  were:  (1,)  a  school  committee  (of  three  persons)  for 
each  school  society  (which  corresponded  to  the  parish — and  of 
which  there  was  one  or  more  for  each  town),  which  looked  after  the 
financial  affairs ;  (2,)  a  district  committee,  appointed  by  the  society, 
for  each  district,  to  employ  the  teacher  and  look  ufter  the  local 
matters;  and  (3,)  school  visitors,  (of  which  the  clergyman  was 
always  a  member). 

In  179«5  school  districts  were  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  qualified  voters,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  lay  a  tax  to  build  a  school-house  and  procure  a  site,  and  by 
subsequent  acts,  especially  the  acts  of  1810,  1837,  1839'',  and  1853, 
they  were  clothed  with  corporate  powers  ^nd  general  authority  to 
lay  taxes  for  all  school  purposes. 

In  1795  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  lands  in  Northwestern  Ohio, 
known  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve  (because  reserved  by  the  State 
in  its  deed  of  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1782),  of  all  claims 
to  territory  beyond  its  own  western  bounds,  was  appropriated  to  the 
isnpport  of  schools,  and  thus  the  policy  of  a  permanent  State  school 
fund  was  inaugurated,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  school  policy  of 
every  State.  Wisely  applied,  a  school  fund  gives  efficiency  to  the 
weak  portion  of  a  school  system,  and  equalizes  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion between  the  rural  and  urban  towns. 

In  1799  a  thorough  revision  of  the  school  laws  was  had,  on  the 
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basis  of  which  substantially  the  schools  remained  for  a  half  century. 
By  its  provisions  the  powers  before  exercised  by  the  towns  was 
conferred  upon  school  societies,  with  territorial  limits  and  corporate 
powers  as  ecclesiastical  societies,  sometimes  co-extensi?e  with  a 
town,  in  some  cases  part  of  a  town,  and  in  other  cases  made  up  of 
two  or  more  towns,  as  might  be  convenient  for  public  worship, 
which  mainly  determined  their  formation.  So  long  as  ecclesiastical 
societies  determined  the  religious  activity  of  the  people,  no  detri- 
ment to  the  schools  ensued,  either  in  respect  to  su[)port  or  super- 
vision. The  societies  were  authorized  to  appoint  visitors,  whose  duty 
it  was '  to  examine  instructors  at  any  of  their  meetings;  to  displace 
such  as  were  found  deficient  in  any  requisite  qualification,  or  would 
not  conform  to  their  regulations ;  to  superintend  and  direct  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  letters,  religion,  morals,  and  manners ;  to  ap- 
point at  their  discretion  public  exercises  for  the  youth ;  to  visit  the 
schools  twice,  at  least,  during  each  season  of  schooling,  at  which 
two  or  more  should  be  present :  and  particularly  to  direct  the  daily 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  such  youths  as  are  capable  of  it,  and  the 
weekly  instruction  in  some  catechism  by  4hem  approved,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  master  conclude  the  exercises  of  each  dav  with 
prayer;  and  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  society.' 

In  1810  the  expenses  of  keeping  a  district  school  above  the 
amount  of  public  money  was  apportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  days^  attendance  of  each  person  at*  school,  which  is  the  origin  of 
the  Connecticut  Rate  Bill  system,  although  the  system  of  parental 
payments  had  been  the  practice  of  this  State  from  the  beginning, 
and  under  it  a  lively  interest  in  school  matters  had  secured  univer- 
sal instruction  no  where  else  realized. 

In  1820  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  appropriation  of 
j>2  upon  every  $1,000  of  the  tax  list  of  every  school  society  (the 
regular  State  tax  for  schools)  should  not  be  made  obligatory  when- 
ever the  income  of  the  school  fund  amounted  to  ^62,000,  which  it 
did  next  year;  and  from  this  date  the  fund  operated  injuriously  to 
the  schools  by  relieving  the  towns  of  the  obligation  and  the  habit 
of  school  taxation,  and  limiting  instead  of  increasing  the  resources 
^of  the  districts,  or  throwing  the  increasing  expenses  of  the  schools 
on  the  rate  bill  of  the  scholars.  From  this  date  the  income  of  the' 
fund  was  appropriated  to  the  several  societies  and  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  over  4  and  under  16  years  of  age, 
which  necessitated  an  official  enumeration  of  children,  and  thus 
made  known  the  requirements  of  the  districts  for  school  accommo^ 
dation  and  pecuniary  means. 
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In  1827  an  agent  was  eroplojed  bj  the  Hartford  School  Society 
to  vib4t  the  difierent  parts  of  the  State  and  collect  statisticB  of 
schools,  and  almost  every  year  henceforward  the  details  of  school 
improvement  were  discussed  in  conventions,  until  1837,  when,  on 
motion  of  Henry  Barnard,  member  of  the  House  from  Hartford, 
the  school  visitors .  and  *the  society  committee  were  required  to 
make  returns  to  the  comptroller  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  certain  specified  particulars ;  and  in  the  y*  ar  following, 
the  same  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Barnard  by  circulars  addressed  to 
school  visitors  and  teachers. 

In  1836  the  State's  proportion  of  the  United  States  Surplus  Rev- 
enue (amounting  to  $764,670)  was  received  by  the  State  aud  de- 
posited with  the  towns,  on  amdition  that  at  least  one-half  of  its 
entire  income  should  be  deviled  to  the  promotion  of  education  in 
the  common  schools.  In  1855  the  entire  income  was  required  to 
be  af>propriated  to  the  same  object. 

The  State  exercised  a  direct  supervision  of  the  common  schools 
for  the  first  time  in  1838,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  was  instituted, 
with  a  secretary  as  its  executive  officer.  The  duties  of  the 
Board  were  mainly  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  and 
awaken  public  interest  in  behalf  of  the  schools,  and  the  means 
of  popular  education  generally. 

Ill  1839,  by  an  act  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education,  the  school 
districts  were  authorized  to  tax  themselves  to  tiie  amount  of  |30 
for  the  first  year,  and  tlO  for  each  subsequent  year,  for  school 
libraries,  and  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  union  or 
high  school ;  school  societies  were  authoriztfd  ^  to  maintain  cpmmou 
schools  of  different  grades  to  secure  the  free,  equal,  and  careful  in- 
struction of  all  the  youth  thereof,  and  to  distribute  the  school 
money  to  the  districts  according  to  the  actual  attendance  in  each  ;* 
and  the  school  visitors  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  examine 
teachers,  visit  schools,  and  exercise  all  the  4uties  of  the  whole 
Board,  and  receive  compensation  for  their  time.  In  1841  these 
and  otlier  provisions  were  incorpMRed  into  the  revised  school  code. 
■  In  1 842  the  act  constituting  the  Board  of  Commissioners  was 
repealed,  but  the  powers  of  the  se<!retary  were  assigned  in  1845  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  who  was  made  ex-offido 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  During  this  period  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  prepared  all  the 
official  circulars  and  the  annual  reports  to  the  legislature,  and  in 
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1848  was  made  saperintendent,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Id  1847,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was  authorized 
to  employ  suitable  persons  to  hold  schools  of  teachers  in  the  sev- 
eral counties,  similar  to  those  held  in  1839-40.  In  1848  this  pro- 
vision was  made  permanent,  and  these  meetings  were  called 
Teachers'  Institutes.  From  that  date,  on  an  average,  one  institute 
has  been  held  in  each  county,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  at 
least  1,000  teachers  every  yean 

In  1849,  an  act  to  esUblisth  a  State  Normal  School  was  passed, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  who  located 
the  same  at  New  Britain,  in  consideration  of  the  offer  of  a  suitable 
bnilding,  and  facilities  for  model  and  practice  schools.  Thas  was 
consummated  an  enterpiise  which  had  been  presented  by  Prof. 
Olmstead  in  1816,  advocated  by  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  in  1824,  and 
urged  in  various  ways  by  others  in  every  year  subsequently 

In  1854,  towns  were  required  to  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  equal 
to  one  cent  on  the  dollar  on  their  grand  lists  (as  made  up  at  that 
time),  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  to  distribute  the  amount  to 
the  several  school  societies  within  the  towns. 

In  1856,  school  societies  were  abolished,  and  their  property  and 
obligations  were  transferred  to  towns,  which,  by  the  revision  of 
1872,  must  maintain  public  schools  in  every  oi^anized  school  dis- 
trict, or,  in  case  school  districts  are  abolished,  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  pubKc  schools  of  different  grades  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  children  over  four  years  of  age, 
residing  within  the  same,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color. 

In  1858  and  1862,  attempts  were  made  to  graduate  the  rate  of 
tuition  according  to  the  grade  of  the  school ;  but  in  1 868  the  town 
tax  was  increased  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  the  schools  free. 

In  1871,  an  annual  appropriation  was  made  from  tlie  State 
treasury  of  a  sum  equal  to  fifty  cents  for  each  person  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  16,  to  be  paid  with  the  dividends  of  the  school  fund, 
and  which  in  1872,  was  increased  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  person  aforesaid. 

I.  The  system  of  Common  eSiools  in  Connecticut  is  admin- 
istered by  (1,)  State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lieut  Grovernor,  and  fonr  persons,  one  from  each  Congres- 
sional district,  and  charged  with  the  general  supervision  and  control 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  with  special  power  to 
prescribe  what  books  shall  be  used,  but  not  to  require  any  book  to 
be  changed  oflbener  than  once  in  five  years ;   to  prescribe  the  form 
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of  all  school  reports;  to  establish  and  manage  a  State  Normal 
School,  and  hold  conventions  of  teachers ;  and  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
whose  business  it  is  made  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  public  schools,  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  par* 
pose  of  awakening  and  guiding  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the 
practical  interests  of  education,  to  collect  school-books,  apparatus, 
maps,  and  charts  as  can  be  obtained  without  expense  to  the  State, 
and  to  report,  annually,  to  the  board  on  the  condition  of  the  Normal 
schools  and  other  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(2,)  A  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  each  town,. of  six  or  nine 
members,  as  the  town  may  determine,  who  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  management,  studies,  classification,  and  discipline  of  the 
public  schools ;  examine  candidates  and  issue  certificates  of  quali- 
fications to  such  as  they  find  qualified.  If  authorized  by  the 
towns,  this  board  may  employ  the  teachers  for  the  schools ;  visit 
the  schools  through  one  or  more  of  their  members,  called  an  acting 
visitor  or  visitors ;  and  report  to  the  town  and  the  board,  annually, 
and  when  required. 

(3,)  A  committee  of  each  district,  charged  with  all  matters  of  local 
management,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  transferred  by 
the  town  to  the  school  visitors. 

II.  The  law  designates  certain  branches  in  which  the  teachers  must 
be  found  qualified  to  teach,  and  which  any  parent  may  require  his 
child,  if  properly  qualified,  to  receive  instruction,  viz.,  readings 
writmg,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  thoroughly,  and  the  rudiments 
of  geography,  history,  and  drawing.  There  are  no  limitations  or 
specifications  as  to  the  studies  which  may  be  introduced  into 
schools  of  a  higher  grade  which  the  towns  are  authorized  to 
establiith. 

III.  From  the  year  1650,  it  has  been  made  by  law  the  duty  of  all 
parents  and  guardians  of  children  *  to  bring  them  up  in  some  hon- 
est and  lawful  calling,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed,*  originally 
*  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  other  good  laws  of  the  colony,' 
but  by  existing  statute  *in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography  and  arithmetic'  By  the  existing  law,  '  any  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  14  must  attend  some  school,  public  or 
private,  or  be  instructed  at  home,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year, 
unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  renders  such  iustniction 
inexpedient  And  no  child  under  14  can  be  employed  to  labor  in 
any  business,  whatever,  unless  he  has  attended  school  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve  preceding,  under  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each 
offense.     Each  city  or  town  may  make  all  needful  regulations  con- 
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cerning  habitual  truants  from  school,  or  children  under  16  years 
of  age  found  loitering  during  school  hours,  with  prescribed  modes 
for  their  arrest,  penalties,  and  for  repeated  convictions,  their  sentence 
to  the  State  Reform  School,  and  in  case  of  girls,  to  the  Girls'  In- 
dustrial School.  To  carry  out  these  provisions  relative  to  children 
engaged  in  factory  labor,  the  State  Board  appoint  an  agent  who 
visits  the  localities,  confers  with  employers  and  teachers,  and  thus, 
witliout  actually  appealing  to  penalties,  secures  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  But  the  statistics  of  the  Secretary's  report  for  1872,  and 
the  national  census  of  1870,  show  that  the  aim  of  the  law — universal 
school  attendance,  and  universal  elementary  instruction  at  home  or 
at  school,  are  not  now  reached.  The  census  shows  that  there 
were  29,616  persons  over  10  years  old,  of  all  races,  who  were  re- 
turned as  illiterate — over  19,000  who  could  not  read,  and  over 
29,000  who  could  not  write.  Of  the  29,616  thus  returned,  27,913 
were  white,  and  of  these  6,678  were  native  born.  Out  of  131,748 
persons  over  4  and  under  16  years  of  age  in  January,  1872,  only 
83,874  were  registered  as  scholars  in  public  schools  in  the  summer 
of  1872,  and  94,787  in  the  winter  of  1872.  If  to  these  we  add 
9,029  in  private  schools,  it  leaves  11,947  not  in  any  school,  public 
or  private. 

IV.  The  support  of  common  schools  comes  from:  (1,)  State 
treasury — income  of  State  School  Fund,  and  a  sum  equal  to  $1.50 
for  every  cliild  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16;  (2,)  town  treasury — 
income  from  town  funds,  and  such  portion  of  the  town  tax  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  public  school,  according  to  law ;  (3,)  dis- 
trict treasury — income  from  local  funds,  and  property  taxation; 
(4,)  voluntary  contributions  to  prolong  the  schools. 

In  1872,  there  were  166  towns;  1,521  school  districts,  with 
1,638  schools,  classified  into  2,348  departments,  under  2,477  teachers 
(2,240  females),  of  whom  580  had  not  taught  before ;  the  State 
School  Fund,  $2,043,375  ;  Town  Deposit  Fund,  $763,661 ;  Local 
School  Funds,  $1 60,000 ;  valuation  of  taxable  property,  $322,553,488. 
The  income  in  1872  was,  fi^m  permanent  funds,  $178,655;  from 
town  and  district  taxation,  $1,127,707;  State  treasury,  $190,414; 
from   other    sources,  $60,267,— total  $1,442,669. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  State  in  1872  consisted  of 
(1,)  1,638  common  schools;  (2,)  170  academies,  seminaries, and  high 
schools  of  secondary  instruction ;  (3,)  3  colleges,  8  professional  and 
special  schools  (1  teaching,  3  theology,  1  law,  1  medicine,  1  science 
applied  to  engineering,  agriculture,  and  architecture,  1  art — indus- 
trial and  ideal,  1  deaf  mute,  1  imbecile),  and  290  private  schools. 
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BBLAWABB. 

DolawAre,  which  first  ■  aseanied  an  independent  jurisdiction  in 
1776    (nltliough  settled  in  1627),  bad   in  1790  a  popoiation  of 
69,096,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  ^25,01 5,  with  an  area  of' 
2,120  square  miles,  and  taxable  property  valued  at  $64,787,223. 

Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution 
(1789),  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  ordain  by  constitution  (1792) 
that  *  the  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide 
by  law  for  establishing  schools  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences.* 
But  the  act  of  1796  *  to  create  a  fund  sufficient  to  establish  schools,' 
and  all  subsequent  acts  of  1797,  1816,  1817,  1821,  '  to  increase  the 
fund  or  pay  the  tuition  of  poor  children,'  or  of  1829  *  to  provide 
toT  free  schools.'  or  of  1830  and  1832, 1833  and  1835  supplementary 
and  additional  thereto,  or  of  18*)7  appropriating  the  income  of  the 
U.  S.  Surplus  Revenne  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  districts, 
and  all  subsequent  acts  (1852,  1857,  1858, 1861)  have  failed  to  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  making  it  obligatory  on  the  towns  or 
hundreds  to  establish  and  maintain  public  schools,  not  for  the  poor, 
but  for  all  classes,  and  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  taxable  property  of 
such  town  or  hundred,  a  minimum  sum  for  the  support  of  such 
schools,  and  then  subjecting  teachers  to  an  examination,  and  the 
schools  to  regular  visitation,  by  a  committee  responsible  to  the  State 
and  to  the  local  community  for  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
From  this  general  remark  should  be  excepted  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton, in  which  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  maintained  under 
a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  school  interest  is 
committed  to  a  board  elected  by  the  citizens,  with  power  to  estab- 
lish schools  and  provide  money  for  their  support,  by  requisition 
on  the  city  authorities.  Down  to  1872,  no  provision  was  made  by 
the  State  for  education  of  the  colored  children,  but  by  the  aid  of 
citizens,  and  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau,  29  schools  were  maintained 
with  2,104  pupils  at  an  expense  of  $11,000. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  popula- 
tion (5  to  18  years  of  age)  of  40,807,  only  19,965  were  returned 
at  school  in  the  year  previous,  and  out  of  the  total  population 
(125,015),  19,356  pei^ons  over  10  years  conld  not  read,  and 
23,100  could  not  write.  According  to  the  same  census  there  were 
826  public  schools  under  388  teachers,  with  17,885  pupils;  9 
academic  institutions  under  63  teachers  and  859  pupils  (including 
2  classed  as  colleges  with  1 5  teachers,  of  whom  8  are  females,  and 
187  pupils,  of  whom  120  are  females ;  and  38  private  and  parochial 
schools,  with  59  teachers  and  1,881  pupils.  , 
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fliOBIDiu 

Florida,  althongb  settled  earlier  than  other  portions  of  the  TJnion, 
was  not  admitted  into  the  United  States  until  1845,  with  a  pop- 
ulation in  1850  of  87,142  (39,300  slaves),  which  had  increased  in 
1870  to  187,748,  on  an  area  of  59,248  square  miles,  and  taxable 
property  returned  at  132,480,843. 

Although  the  constitution  adopted  in  1839,  and  that  of  1865 
throw  their  protection  around  lands  granted  '  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  seminaries  of  learning,'  not  much  seems  yet  to  have  come 
of  the  lands  (amounting  to  over  1,000,000  acres),  or  to  have  been 
done  for  schools,  until  under  the  act  of  Jan.  30, 1869,  by  which  (1,) 
a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  appointed  for  the  State, 
and  (2,)  County  Superintendents  .for  each  county.  This  is  a  good 
beginning  in  administrative  authorities. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  popula- 
tion (5  to  18  years  of  age)  of  63,807,  12,778  were  returned  as  at- 
tending school  in  the  year  previous.  Of  this  number,  8,254  were 
white  and  4,52^  colored.  Out  of  the  entire  population  (187,748), 
66,238  persons  over  10  years  of  age  could  not  read,  and  71,803 
could  not  write,  with  taxable  property  to  the  valuation  of  $32,-' 
480,843,  and  school  lands  yet  undisposed  of.  A  better  exhibit  may 
be  anticipated  in  1880  over  1870,  when  the  census  returned  377 
public  schools,  with  14,000  pupils ;  10  academies,  with  580  pupils, 
and  141  private  schools,  with  1,500  pupils. 

OBOROIA. 

Geoi^a  was  settled  in  1773,  and  had  in  1790  a  population  of 
82,548  (29,264  slaves),  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,184,109 
(545,142  colored),  on  an  area  of  58,000  square  miles,  with  taxable 
property  valued  at  (227,219,51 9. 

This  State  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  assert  in  its  fundamental 
law  (constitution  of  1777),  that* schools  shall  be  erected  in  each 
county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State,'  and  to 
make  liberal  appropriations  to  endow  seminaries  of  learning.  In 
1783  the  legislature  donated  1,000  acres  of  land  to  each  county 
for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  in  the  year  following,-  40,000 
acres  for  the  endowment  of  a  university,  and  in  1792,  one  thousand 
pounds  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  county.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  charter  creating  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1785, 
are  these  words :  '  as  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of  freo 
governments  that  civil  order  should  be  the  result  of  choice,  and 
not  necessity,  and  that  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  become 
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the  laws  of  the  land,  their  public  prosperity  and  even  existence  de- 
pend very  much  on  suitably  forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their 
citizens.  *  *  It  should  be  among  the  first  objects  of  those 
who  wish  well  to  tht?  national  prosperity,  to  support  the  princi)  les 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the 
forming  hand  of  so<^iety,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  molded 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  g(»od  order.  Sending  them  abroad  to 
Other  countries  for  an  education  will  not  answer.'  To  give  effect 
to  the  last  suggestion,  in  the  same  year  it  was  enactt*d  that  Mf 
any  person  or  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall,  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  be  sent  abroad  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  reside  there  three  years  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving an  education  under  a  foreign  power,  such  person  or  per- 
sons, after  their  return  to  this  State,  shall  for  three  years  be  consid- 
ered and  treated  as  aliens,  in  so  far  as  not  to  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in 
the  legislature  or  executive  authority,  or  to  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  in  the  State  for  that  term,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  number  of  years  as  he  or  they  shall  be  absent  as  afore* 
said.'  The  legislature  at  this  period  was  in  earnest,  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  educational  policy,  but  in  ipite  of  numerous  laws  and 
libera]  appropriations  designed  to  provide  free  elementary  instruction 
for  the  poor,  to  establish  at  least  one  endowed  academy  in  each 
county,  and  a  university  for  higher  and  professional  learning  for  the 
whole  State,  the  hindrances  incident  to  a  new  country,  with  its 
productive  resources  not  developed,  to  a  population  settled  and  set- 
tling not  in  villages  or  groups,  but  in  independent  and  isolated 
plantations,  and  more  than  all,  to  a  radically  unrepnblican  consti- 
tution of  society,  these  laws  failed  to  accomplish  their  beneficent 
objects. 

The  provisions  of  the  amended  constitution  of  1798,  reordained 
in  that  of  1839,  that  Uhe  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted,' 
and  *  the  Greneral  Assembly  shall  provide  effectual  measures '  for 
elementary  as  well  as  higher  institutions,  did  not  establish  free 
schools^  provide  competent  teachers,  awaken  public  interest,  or 
keep  the  legislature  informed  of  the  exact  state  of  education  in 
different  part«  of  the  State.  The  national  census  of  1 840,  while 
it  showed  the  existence  of  11  colleges  (so  designated)  with  622 
students,  and  176  academies  with  7,878,  and  only  601  primary 
schools  with  15,561  pupils,  for  a  white  population  of  over  400,000, 
of  whom  30,7<l7  persons  (increased  to  42,000  in  1850),  over  20 
years  of  age  were  returned  unable  to  read  and  write.     In  1843,  and 

again  in  1854  and  1856,  after  a  personal  visit  of  the  writer  of  this 

16 
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article,  and  correspoDdence  with  prominent  citizens,  a  plan  was 
devised  to  create  a  system  of  common  schools,  open  alike  to 
rich  and  poor,  supported  by  public  tax,  State  and  local,  and  admin- 
istered by  district,  county,  and  State  commissioners.  The  plan 
met  with  favor  in  the  leginlature  both  in  1854  and  1856,  but  failed  in 
spite  of-the  eloquent  appeal  of  lion.  W.  II.  Stiles,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  *  Let  us,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  inaugurate  a  system  of 
common  schools  in  Georgia.  In  the  name  and  in  behalf  of 
150,000  Georgians,  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  who  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance  of  the  duties  and  relations  of  civilized  life,  I  de- 
mand it  In  the  name  of  42,000  of  my  countrymen,  over  the  age 
of  20  years,  who  are  daily  hurrying  to  the  grave  without  being  able 
to  read  for  themselves  the  way  of  ctefnal  life,  I  demand  it  In  the 
name  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  State,  which  we  proudly  call  the 
'  Empire  State  of  the  South,*  I  demand  it.  And  in  what,  pray,  does 
her  empire  consist?  In  lands  and  tenements,  in  fields  and  stocks, 
in  railroads  and  copper  mines,  but  not  in  that  which  exceeds 
them  all,  in  cultivated  intellect  It  is  an  empire  of  matter,  and 
not  of  mind,  of  darkness  and  not  of  light  Enlighten  this  dark- 
ness, efface  from  her  escutcheon  that  foul  blot  of  illiteracy  which 
the  census  discloses,  or  never  call  her  again  the  Empire  State.' 

The  census  of  1870  disclosed  a  progressive  increase  of  illiteracy; 
the  events  of  the  war,  having  added  the  entire  black  race  at  once 
to  the  number  of  citizens,  and  the  ranks  of  the  illiterate,  making 
468,593  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read. 

In  1870  a  system  was  established,  with  the  following  officers: 

(1,)  A  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor  i^nd 
other  State  oflScers,  acting  through  a  State  School  Commissioner. 
To  this  Board  is  given  the  apportionment  of  any  State  approprisr 
tion,  and  supervision. 

(2,)  A  County  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  a  member  for 
each  militia  district.  By  this  Board  a  Connty  School  Commis- 
sioner is  elected,  who  thus  becomes  a  member,  and  its  secretary. 
To  this  Board  belongs  the  examination  of  teachers  the  inspection 
of  schools,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax. 

(3,)  School  Trustees  for  each  militia  district,  which  has  been 
made  a  school  district  This  Board  manages  the  school,  and  reports 
to   the   County   Commissioner. 

(4,)l  The  city  school  authorities  of  Augnsta,  Colnmbia  and  Savan- 
nah, instituted  by  special  acts,  by  which  graded  systems  of 
public  schools  are  established  for  the  respective  cities  and  the 
counties  of  which  they  form  part 
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ILUKOIS. 

Illinois  became  one  of  the  United  States  Dec.  3,  1818,  with  a 
population  in  1820  of  55,211,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
1,680,637,  on  an  area  of  55,410  square  miles,  and  with  taxable 
property  valued  at  (482,899,575. 

By  an  ordinance  dated  Aug.  26,  1818,  the  convention  which 
framed  the  State  Constitntion  accepted  a  proposition  contained 
in  act  of  Congress  passed  April  18,  1818,  as  a  condition  precedent 
of  the  admission  of  the  people  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  and  to  be 
obligatory  upon  the  United  States,  viz., 'That  section  numbered 
16  in  every  township  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  said  township  for  the  use  of  schools;  that 
five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  public  lands  within  the  State 
and  sold  by  Congress  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1819,  shall 
be  reserved  for  the  following  purposes,  viz.,  two-fifths  fur  making 
roads  leading  to  the  State,  and  the  residue  shall  be  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
of  which  one-sixth  part  shall  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college 
or  university.'  'That  36  sections,  or  one  entire  township,  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  vested  in  the  Legislature 
of  said  State  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary.' 

Much  legislation  has  been  had  on  the  management  of  the  funds 
growing  out  of  the  lease  and  sale  of  the  lands  thus  donated,  and 
the  controversy  over  the  possession  of  portions  of  the  avails  of 
the  United  States  reservations  paid  over  to  the  State,  has  not 
yet  ceased.  The  capital  of  these  funds  in  1871  was  as  follows: 
School  Fund,  t613.363  ;  College  or  University  Fund,  $156,613; 
Seminary  Fund,  t59,839 ;  County  School  Fund,  1348,285 ;  Con- 
gressional Township  Fund,  $4,868,555;  Surplus  Revenue  Fund, 
$335,592  \— Total,  September  30th,  1872,  $6,382,248. 

The  first  general  school  law  was  psssed  in  1825,  'to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  free  schools,'  with  the  following  preamble : 
'To  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties  we  must  understand  them  ; 
their  security  and  protection  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  a  free 
people;  »nd  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  no  nation  has  ever 
continued  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  freedom, 
which  was  not  both  virtuous  and  enlightened ;  and  believing  that 
the  advancement  of  literature  always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  means  of  developing  more  fully  the  rights  of  man;  that  the 
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miud  of  every  citizen  in  tbe  republic  is  the  common  property  of 
society,  and  constitutes  tbe  basis  of  its  strength  and  happiness; 
it  is,  therefore,  considered  tbe  peculiar  duty  of  a  free  government 
like  ours,  to  encourage  and  extend  tbe  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellectual  energies  of  tbe  whole.' 

The  upward  and  onward  movement  of  common  schools  in 
Illinois  dates  from  the  legislation  of  1854,  for  which  preparation 
bad  been  made  by  long  and  persistent  individual  and  associated 
labor.  Among  these  should  be  mentioned  the  seven  fonnders 
.(particularly  Baldwin,  Turner,  and  Sturtevant,)  of  tbe  Illinois 
College  from  1829;  tbe  Ladies^  Asitociationfor  Educathg  Females^ 
founded  at  Jacksonville  in  183«3;  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion^ founded  at  Vandalia  in  tbe  same  year;  the  Illinois  State 
Educational  Society,  founded  at  Springfield  in  1841  ;  the  North- 
western Educational  Society,  begun  in  1 845 ;  the  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Conventions,  from  1851 ;  the  Teacherii*  Association,  county- 
wise  from  1845,  and  culminating  in  the  State  Associations  in 
1853;  the  publications  of  tbe  Common  School  Advocate  in 
1837,  the  Illinois  School  Advocate  in  1841,  the  Prairie  Farmtr^ 
and  Illinois  Teacher  m  1853  ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  example 
of  Chicago,  which  city  led  off  in  1853-54  in  the  employment  of  a 
superintendent. 

In  1 854  provision  wns  made  for  tbe  election  by  the  people  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  hold  his  office  fur  two 
years,  and  whose  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  supervision 
of  the  common  schools,  to  conferences  with  teachers  and  school 
officers,  to  public  addresses  in  the  different  counties,  and  to  tbe 
advancement  of  public  education  generally.  He  was  specifically 
required  to  make  a  report  every  year,  and  in  the  year  following 
his  election,  to  report  to  the  Legislature  by  bill  *  a  system  of  free 
school  education  throughout  tbe  State,  to  be  supported  by  a 
uniform  ad  valorem  tax  upon  property  to  be  assessed  and  col*, 
lected  as  the  state  and  county  revenue  is  assessed  and  collected.* 

In  1855  a  bill  for  tbe  thorough  organization  of  the  common 
schools  was  drawn  up  by  the  superintendent,  the  basis  of  which 
tras  the  principle  of  state  and  local  taxation  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  a  series  of  school  officers  for  local  und  general  adminis- 
tration to  secure  uniformity  and  efficiency  in  the  schools.  The 
bill  became  a  law,  and  under  it  were  :  (1,)  A  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  elected  by  the  people.  (2,)  A  School  Com- 
missioner for  each  county,  elected  by  the  township  boards  of 
education  in  that  county.     (3,)  A  Board  of  Education  for    each 
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township.  Provisioo  was  made  for  county  school  conventions 
and  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  an  examining  committee  for  each 
county.  No  school  coald  receive  any  portion  of  the  state  or  local 
school  moneys  nnless  it  had  been  kept  for  at  least  six  mouths  for 
the  equal  and  free  instruction  of  all  persons.  The  law  has  been 
modified  and  revised  from  time  to  time,  and  the  sysiem  of  public 
instruction  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  institutions 
until  it  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiitncy  in  the  School  Law 
of  1872. 

The  State  now  requires  and  secures  official  returns  from  all 
institutions  established,  incorporated,  or  aided  to  any  extent  out  of 
public  funds,  and  of  the  school  attendance  of  all  its  children  and 
youth,  and  the  causes  of  the  neglect  of  any  person  growing  up  in 
illiteracy,  either  white  or  black.  Provision  is  made  to.  protect  the 
public  schools  against  the  employment  of  incompetent  persons  as 
teachers,  by  providing  a  State  Normal  University  and  three  other 
normal  schools,  119  county  teachers'  institutes  and  associations, 
besides  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  school  officers,  and  then  the 
thorough  examination  by  experts  of  all  applicants  in  a  range  of 
specified  studies  as  extensive  as  was  ever  before  inserted  iu 
the  qualifications  of  common  school  teachers,  viz.,  orthography, 
reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
modern  geography,  the  elements  of  oataral  science,  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health,  which  the 
law  declares  must  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  taught ;  vocal 
music  and  drawing  may  be  insisted  on  when  deemed  expedient 
by  the  directors.  And  these  studies  may  be  extended  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  all  large  citiea 

The  school  authorities  are : 

(1,)  State  Superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  who  is  the  legal  adviser  of  all  school  officers  and  teachers, 
and  who  must  address  the  county  superintendents  by  circular  on 
all  points  touching  the  system,  and  the  organization,  instruction, 
and  discipline  of  schools,  and  report  annually  to  the  Governor  on 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  common  sdiools  and  all 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

(2,)  County  Superintendent,  elected  by  the  voters  of  each  county 
to  hold  office  for  four  years,  who  mnst  visit  at  least  once  in  each 
year  every  school  in  his  county,  and  note  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, the  branches  taught,  the  text-books  used,  and  the  discipline, 
government,  and  general  condition  of  the  schools.    He  shall  give 
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sncb  directions  in  the  science,  art,  and  method  of  teaching  as  he 
may  deem  expedient  and  necessary,  and  shall  be  the  oflScial  ad- 
viser and  constant  assistant  of  the  school  oflScers  and  teachers  of 
his  county,  and  shall  fiuthfully  carry  out  the  advice  and  instructions 
of  the  State  Superintendent  He  shall  encourage  the  formation 
and  assist  in  the  management  of  county  teachers*  institutes,  and 
labor  in  every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching, 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 
In  all  controversies  arising  under  the  school  law,  his  advice  shall 
first  be  sought,  aud  all  appeals  to  the  State  Superintendent  must  be 
taken  up  on  the  stat«*ment  of  facts  certified  by  him.  In  case  of 
fiiilure  of  any  township  officers  to  provide  the  authorized  informa- 
tion and  statistics,  he  can  employ  a  competent  person  to  examine 
all  books  aud  papers,   and  obtain  and  fumi>h  the  same. 

(3.)  Township  Trustees  for  each  township  (one  elected  each  year 
for  a  term  of  three  year),  who  must  secure  an  efficient  school  in 
each  legally  constituted  district,  for  a  period  of  six  months  in  each 
year,  and  a  High   School  when  so  ordered  by  the  town. 

(4,)  District  Directors,  one  for  each  district,  into  which  a  town- 
ship may  be  divided,  who  mnst,  among  other  items,  report  the 
names  of  persons  over  12  and  nnder  21  residing  in  the  district 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and  the  causes  of  such  neglect  To  this 
office  isx^ommitted  the  power  of  levying  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
district  to  continue  the  school  for  not  less  than  5  or  more  than  9 
months,  and  to  excuse  the  attendance  of  children  under  12  years 
for  more  than  four  hours  each  day. 

(5.)  City  Boards  of  Education — ^for  any  district  having  two 
thousand  inhabitants  by  the  census  of  1870,  six  members,  and  three 
additional  members  for  every  additional  ten  thousand  inhabitants^ 
with  all  the  powers  of  taxation  and  management  given  to  other 
city  systems. 

In  1872  there  were  11,156  comnron  schools  (9  high,  651 
graded,  and  10,414  ungraded,)  with  672,782  pupils  under  20,285 
teachers  (11,459  females),  in  10,979  school-houses  (cost,  with  ground 
and  apparatus,  tl 8,873,880);  58  academies  and  colleges;  20  pro- 
fessional and  special  schools  (4  teaching,  2  law,  2  medicine,  2 
agriculture,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mute,  2  commercial,  1  art),  and  700 
private  schools.  With  all  these  institutions  there  is  much  left 
undone.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  with  a  school  popula- 
tion of  818,766  persons  (between  5  and  18  years),  there  was  a  total 
attendance  of  only  542,225 ;  and  86,368  persons  who  could  not 
read,  and  133,584  (90,505  natives)  who  could  not  write. 
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INDIANA. 

Indiana  was  organized  as  a  Temtoiy  in  1800,  and  admittted 
as  a  State  in  1816,  wiih  a  popnlation  in  1820  of  145,750,  which 
hi  1870  had  increased  to  l,68U,%S7y  with  a  valuation  for  taxable 
purposes  of  1(663,455,044. 

The  hist(iry  of  education  in  Indiana  commences  with  tlie  Act  of 
Congress  of  1804  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lauds,  which 
directed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  select  a  town- 
ship (»f  land  in  sevt-ral  portions  of  the  northwestern  territory  for  the 
use  of  seminaries  of  learning,  and  that  the  section  numbered  six- 
teen in  each  and  every  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
schools.  No  application  of  these  lands  was,  however,  made  until 
1816,  when  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  Indiana  Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  be  admitted  into 
the  Union.  That  ordinance  provided  that  one  township  of  land, 
in  additi(»n  to  the  one  heretofore  reserved,  should  be  granted 
to  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  nse  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and 
that  the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township,  and  where  that  had 
bet*n  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  in  lien  thereof  shuuld  be 
granted  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  after  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Indiana  into  the  Union,  a 
State  University  was  established  at  Bloomington  in  Monroe  county, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  two  townships  were  directed 
to  be  funded,  and  the  income  thereof  annually  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution. 

The  constitution  of  1816  malces  it  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly  Uo  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  Slate 
University,  where  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all.' 
This  duty  is  reaffirmed  in  the  constitution  of  1851,  with  provision 
for  the  election  of  a  superintendent,  and  a  consolidation  and  en- 
lai^ement  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  which  is  declared  to 
consist  of: 

(1,)  Con^rressional  Township  Fund  and  land;  (2,)  United  States 
Surplus  Revenue  Fund ;  (3,)  Saline  Fund  and  land  belonging 
thereto ;  (4.)  Bank  Tax  Fund  ;  (5.)  County  Seminaries'  Fund,  and 
fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the  penal  laws ;  (6,)  Swamp  Land 
Funds ;  (7,)  Common  School  Funds  held  by  counties. 

The  aggregate  of  these  funds  in  1870  amounted  to  $8,259,241, 
and  the  income  from  the  same  to  about  $400,000,  which  was  in- 
creased by  property  and  capitation  tax  to  the  sum  of  $1,810,866. 
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The  first  school  law  was  enacted  in  1821,  which  underwent  many 
revisions  and  modifications,  without  producing  efficient  common 
schools,  and  leaving  Indiana  behind  most  of  the  other  States,  in 
1840,  when  according  to  the  national  census  (out  of  a  population  of 
988,416),  there  were  70,540  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  could 
not  read  or  write,  of  whom  less  than  1,000  were  returned  as  native 
bom.  Under  the  energetic  appeals  of  *One  of  the  People'  {Prof, 
Caleb  Mills  of  Wabash  College^)  addressed  from  year  to  year,  from 
1840  to  1848,  to  the  people  of  Indiana,  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  Governor's  message,  the  Legislature  was  finally  aroused  to 
efficient  action,  and  in  1848  an  act  to  provide  a  system  of  free 
schools  was  passed.  It  having  been  left  with  the  counties  to  repeal 
or  adopt  its  provisions  by  popular  vote  for  its  respective  town 
ships,  many  counties  adhered  to  the  old  defective  system,  but  the 
constitution  of  1850,  and  the  school  law  of  1855,  brought  up  the 
legal  requirements  to  a  higher  and  a  uniform  state,  and  from  that 
time  the  schools  have  been  under  agencies  which  bave  constantly 
improved  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  although  they  have 
not  prevented  an  alarming  amount  of  illiteracy,  viz.,  76,634  persons 
over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  187,124  who  could 
not  write,  according  to  the  census  of  1870. 

The  system  is  now  administered  by:  (1,)  State  Superintendent; 
(2,)  State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  State  Superintendent, 
president  of  State  University  and  State  Normal  School,  and  the 
superintendents  of  the  three  largest  cities;  (3,)  County  Commis- 
sioners, one  for  each  of  the  92  counties,  who  visit  the  schools 
of  their  respective  townships,  hold  institutes,  and  appoint;  (4,) 
District  Superintendents,  who  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  ex- 
amine all  candidates  for  teaching;  (5,)  Township  Trustees,  who 
may,  among  other  powers,  introduce  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage into  any  school  where  the  parents  of  25  children  demand  it. 

In  1870,  out  of  619,627  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21, 
462,527  attended  in  the  8,759  district  and  high  schools  (including 
34  cities),  taught  by  11,846  teachers  (4,722  fe^nales),  and  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  $1,810,860,  in  8,827  school-houses,  valued,  with  lots 
and  equipments,  at  $7,262,639. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute  was  opened  in  1870, 
with  model  and  practice  schools  attached.  In  the  same  year  4,033 
teachers,  in  46  counties,  attended  teachers^  institutes.  The  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Art  College  at  Lafayette,  which  takes 
the  name  of  Purdue  College  in  consideration  of  liberal  donations 
of  a  citizen  of  that  name. 
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IOWA. 

Iowa  waaoi^nized  as  a  territory  in  1838  and  admitted  ii\to  the 
Union  in  1846,  with  an  area  of  55,045  sq.  ni.,  and  a  popnlation  in 
1850  of  192,214,  which  has  increast^d  to  1,191,792  in  1870,  with 
taxable  property  valued  at  t802,51 5,418.  The  constitution  of 
1846  provides  for  the  inviolability  of  the  school  and  university 
funds,  and  the  election  by  the  people  of  a  superintendent  of 
pul  lie  instruction,  to  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  directs  the 
General  Assembly  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and 
agricultural  improvements,  and  provide  asyHtem  of  common  schools^ 
by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school 
district  at  least  three  months  in  every  year.  The  amended  consti- 
tution of  1857  goes  into  much  detail,  rt^specting  the  powers  of 
a  'Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  lo^a,'  to  which  was  given 
*full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
in  relation  to  common  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions 
aided  from  the  school  or  university  funds,  subject*  to  the  revision 
and  repeal  of  the  General  Assembly.'  Power  was  reserved  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  abolinh  or  reorganize  the  Board  of  Education 
at  any  time  after  1863,  and  provide  for  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  to  them  best  and  proper. 
The  action  of  the  Board,  instituted  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  const!  tut  ion,  did  not  prove  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  in 
1864  the  School  system  was  reoi^anized  by  the  General  Assembly. 

By  the  act  of  1863  and  its  subsequent  amendments  the  school 
authorities  are:  (1,)  State  Superintendent,  elected  by  the  people 
for  two  years ;  (2,)  County  Su peri n ten detrts,  one  for  each  county, 
elected  for  two  years;  (3,)  Township  Board  of  Directors,  made  up 
of  three  or  mure  sub-directors  for  each  township,  who  have  the 
mHnagement  of  the  township  school  fund ;  and  (4,)  Sub-director 
for  each   sub-district,  for  the  local  management  of  the  scliool. 

According  to  the  report  of  1871,  there  were  1,260  district 
townships  344  independent  districts  (cities  and  villages),  and  7,716 
sub-districts,  with  7,823  schools,  of  which  289  are  graded,  in  which 
were  40  high  schools;  out  of  460,629  school  population  (between 
5  and  21  years)  341,938  attended  school  during  the  year,  under 
14,070  different  teachers,  at  an  aggn^gate  salary  of  $1,900,893,  in 
7,594  school  houses,  erected  at  a  cost  of  16,764,551,  in  which  was 
school  apparatus  to  the  value  of  $104,359.  In  1871,  7,500  teachers 
met  in  76  teachers'  institutes.  According  to  the  census  of  1870 
there  were  24,115  persons  over  10  could  not  read,  and  45,671 
(24,979  natives)  could  not  write. 
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Kansas  oi^anized  as  a  Territory  in  1854,  was  after  many  tribala- 
tions,  admitted  as  a  State  in  1859,  with  an  area  of  91,318  sq.  m., 
and  a  populHtion  in  1860  of  107,206,  which  had  increased  in 
1870  to  364,399,  and  a  taxable  property  of  192,125,861.  Total 
value   of  farms  and  live  stock  in  1870  was  $126,992,538. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1 858,  provides  for  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  State,  and  one  for  each  county,  and 
directs  the  legislature  to  '  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual^ 
moral,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement  by  establishing  a  uni- 
form systi^m  of  common  schools,  and  schools  of  higher  grade,  em- 
bracing normal,  preparatory,  collegiate  and  university  departments.' 
'  The  proceeds  of  l^nds  donated  by  the  United  States  or  the  State 
ioT  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  500,000  acres  granted  to  the  now 
State  in  1841,  and  all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heirs  or 
will,  and  such  per  cent  as  may  be  granted  .by  Congress  on  the  sale 
of  lands  in  this  State  are  made  a  perpetual  school  fund,  whicli 
shall  not  be  diminbhed,  the  interest  of  which  with  such  other 
means  as  the  legislature  may  furnish  by  tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools.'  *  Pro- 
vision shall  be  made  by  law  for  a  State  University  for  the  promotion 
of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agri- 
cultural department,'  and  '  no  religions  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  con- 
trol any  part  of  the  common  school  or  university  funds  of  the  State.' 

Schools  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  cities  (incorporated  by 
general  law),  and  of  the  congressional  township  distribution  of 
territory.  Each  city  by  general  law  has  a  board  of  education 
somewhat  differently  constituted,  but  all  with  full  powers  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  public  schools  according  to  its  population, 
while  each  congressional  township,  embracing  an  area  of  six  miles 
square,  is  constituted  one  school  district  Each  district  is  divided 
into  sub-districts  of  any  convenient  size,  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent Each  sub-district  elects  a  director,  and  all  the  directors 
of  sub-districts  constitute  a  school  district  board  for  the  townahip, 
with  power  to  levy  taxes,  locate,  and  erect  school-houses,  employ 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  township,  and  with  power  to  erect 
a  higher  school  for  the  older  children  of  all  the  sub-districts. 

The  school  authorities  are :  (1,)  State  Superintendent,  elected 
for  two  years,  with  the  usual  powers;  (2.)  County  Superintendents, 
one  for  each  county,  elected  for  two  years,  with  power  to  divido 
the  congressional  townships  into  ^stricts,  examine  (when  associated 
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with  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  tbe  Connty  Commis- 
sioners,  who  together  constitute  a  County  Board  of  Examiners,) 
teachers,  hold  institutes,  and  generally  administer  the  system  for 
tbe  county;  (3,)  Township  Boards,  composed  of  a  director  from 
each  sub-district  into  which  the  township  district  is  divided ;  (4,) 
District  Boards,  composed  of  the  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer;  (5,) 
City  Boards  of  Education,  charged  with  full  powers  of  local 
management  of  public  schools  in  the  several  incorporated  cities. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1872  there 
were  3,419  sub-districts,  containing  165,982  persons  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years.  Of  this  number  106,663  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  61,538 
pupils  under  3,835  di6fcrent  teachers  (2,048  femal&«%),  to  whom  was 
paid  for  their  services  $596,611,  The  entire  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  public  schools  in  1871  was  $1,701,950,  of  which  $217,810 
was  received  from  the  State  (interest  from  the  permanent  fund 
and  taxes),'  $22,680  from  county  funds,  $822,644  from  district 
tax,  and  $431,382  from  tuition  and  other  sourpes.  The  total 
number  of  school-houses  for  3,419  organized  districts  was  2,437, 
valued,  with  lots  and  apparatus,  at  $2,845,262.  Beside  the  public 
schools  there  are  two  State  Normal  Schools  (at  Empona  and 
Leavenworth),  with  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  $140,000. 

Out  of  section  16,  and  36  in  each  township,  and  the  500,000 
acres  (total  nearly  3,000,000  acres),  only  $759,095  has  yet  been 
converted  into  a  permanent  school  fund.  The  university  received 
46,000  acres,  out  of  which  only  $10,000  has  yet  been  realized 
as  a  permanent  fund.  The  grounds  and  improvements  have  cost 
$164,000,  mainly  contributed  by  the  city  of  Lawrence.  Tlie  Agri- 
cultural College  receives  $90,000  from  Congressional  grants,  out 
of  which  $189,745  have  been  realized,  leaving  land  unsold^  esti- 
mated at  $180,797,  or  a  total  of  $378,542.  The  State  University 
was  cri|ipled  at  the  start  by  the  incorporation  of  two  denomina- 
tional institutions  (Baker  University  and  Washburne  College),  on 
which  $200,000  have  already  been  expended. 

The  census  of  1870  returns  a  school  attendance  of  63,183,  out 
of  a  school  population  (between  the  ages  of  5  and  18)  of  108,710, 
with  16,369  persons  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and 
24,550  who  could  not  write.  In  the  table  of  schools  there  were 
1,663  public  schools  (1  normal,  4  high,  1  grammar,  118  graded, 
1,539  ungraded),  with  1,955  teachers;  2  universities  with  13 
teachers  (1  female),  and  292  students ;  5  special  schools  (I  agri- 
cultural, 2  commercial,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes),  with  277  pupils. 
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KXNTUCKir. 

Eentncky  was  settled  from  Virginia,  of  wbich  it  was  part  nntll 
1791,  whea  it  was  admitted  as  a  State,  with  a  population  of  73,077, 
which  in  1870  had  increased  to  1,321,011.  In  its  educational 
and  economical  policy  it  followed  the  mother  State — relying  on 
colleges,  academies,  and  .private  tutors  for  families  who  could  pay, 
and  making  no  general  provision  for  common  schools  until  1821, 
when  a  Literary  Fund  was  established  out  of  one-half  of  the  clear 
profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth. 

From  1783  to  1798,  upward  of  thirty  academies  and  seminariesi 
including  Transylvania  Seminary,  were  incorporated,  and  in  the 
year  last  named,  a  general  law  appropriating  all  vacant  and  un- 
appropriated land  in  a  large  section  of  the  State  to  the  endowment 
of  these  higher  institutions  was  passed,  with  a  preamble  setting 
forth  that  *  it  is  expedient  for  the  public  happiness  that  those  per- 
sons whom  nature  hath  endowed  with  genius  and  viilue  should  be 
rendered  by  liberal  education  worthy  to  receive  and  able  to  guard 
the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  aid  and  accelerate  this  most  desirable  purpose,  by  institu- 
tions for  their  education,  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  wise 
government.^  By  this  and  subsequent  acts,  creating  at  least  one 
such  seminary  of  liberal  education  in  each  county,  6,000  acres  of 
public  lands,  and  in  1820  all  fines  and  forfeitures  in  the  several 
counties,  were  appropriated  to  these  institutions. 

In  1821,  in  the  act  to  create  the  Literary  Fund,  the  county 
courts  were  instructed  to  lay  off  their  respective  counties  into  any 
*  number  of  school  districts,  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six- 
teen, in  each ;  and  the  tax  commissioners  were  directed  to  take 
down  in  their  book  of  taxable  property  the  number  of  all  children 
in  each  school  district  as  above  established,  and  communicate  the 
same  to  the  county  auditor.  The  clerks  of  the  county  cparts  and 
the  auditors  were  instructed  to  communicate  the  boundaries  of  the 
districts  and  the  number  of  children  to  a  State  Board,  consisting 
of  six  commissioners,  to  enable  them  *  to  digest  a  plan  of  schools  of 
common  education  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  State.'  This 
Board  presented,  in  1822,  a  report  drawn  up  by  Amos  Kendall,  at 
that  time  a  teacher  in  Frankfort,  and  containing  valuable  letters 
from  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  James  Madison,  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  and  others,  respecting  common  schools  in  their  respective 
States.  The  plan  was  not  adopted,  and  in  its  stead,  in  1825,  a 
system  of  private  schools  was  established  by  incorporating  any 
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number  of  persons  not  less  than  five,  who  may  choose  to  associate 
together  to  establish  a  school  in  their  neighborhood  for  the  sake  of 
having  their  children  educated,  with  power  to  purchase  and  hold  a 
site  of  two  acres,  erect  a  school-house,  and  elect  trustees  to  manage 
the  same.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  were  required  to  make 
return  of  the  number  of  pupils,  courses  of  study,  and  books  used. 

The  law  of  1821  was  made  slightly  efficient  by  the  act  of 
1830,  Uo  establish  a  nnifonn  system  of  public  schools,'  in  which 
this  provision  occurs,  'any  widow  or  femme  sole  over  21  years  of 
age,  residing  and  owning  property  subject  to  taxation  for  school 
purposes  in  any  school  district,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  either 
in  person  or  by  written  proxy ;  also  infants  so  situated  may  vote 
by  proxy.'  The  law  of  1830  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  manifold 
labors  of  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  grad- 
uate of  Transylvania  University,  who,  upon  completing  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Princeton,  established  at  Lexington  in  1827  the 
JEclectic  Inntitute,  in  which  he  aimed  to  embody  the  views  of  Pos- 
tolozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  Rcnsellaer ;  and  in  the  year  following,  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  were  elaborately  set  forth 
in  an  introductory  address  in  which  he  fortified  his  views  with 
copious  extracts  from  Lord  Brougham  on  popular  education,  and 
the  pul  lications  of  Gallaudet  and  Carter  on  the  education  of  teach- 
ers and  the  better  supervision  of  schools.  But  the  most  timely  and 
practical  effort  of  Mr.  Peers  was  a  Letter  printed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  to  the  legislature,  in  which  he  em- 
bodies the  results  of  his  personal  visits  to  the  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  New  York,  and  his  conference  with  eminent 
school  men  of  those  States  (Clinton,  Flagg,  Carter,  and  Gallaudet,) 
on  the  true  uses  of  a  State  School  Fund,  which  he  sets  forth  to  be, 
to  prepare  and  pay  well  qualified  teachers,  to  stimulate  local  and 
parental  effort,  and  to  secure  thorough  and  intelligent  supervision. 
That  Letter,  and  his  other  publications  to  make  known  the  objects 
of  his  Institute,  and  the  views  of  eminent  educators  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  exerted  great  influence  throughout  the  Western 
States.  He  employed  Philip  Neff,  a  pupil  and  teacher  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  in  his  institute,  and  his  Journal  (1822)  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  educational  periodicals. 

In  1838  an  important  act  to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools 
was  passed,  by  which  a  Board  of  Education  was  instituted,  of 
which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  was  made  a  member 
and  the  executive  officer.     By  this  law  the  State  was  divided  into 
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districts,  and  the  income  of  the  small  permanent  fund  was  increilsed 
by  a  tax  of  two  cents  (made  three  by  popular  vote  in  1850)  on 
every  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  designed, 
according  to  a  subsequent  act  (1845),  ^  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
citizens  to  organize  and  maintain  common  schools.' 

In  1852  the  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  report  a  plan  for 
creating  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  in  1854  the  legislature 
made  provision  for  the  education  of  150  teachers  in  the  State 
University  at  Lexington.  But  the  difficulties  of  a  sparse  population, 
and  the  peculiar  social  and  industrial  habits  of  the  pco)>le  made 
a  system  of  common  schools  impossible,  and  the  schools  never  got 
auch  a  lodgment  as  to  materially  modify  the  habits  of  the  State 
except  in  Louisville,  where  the  graded  system  was  truly  efficient,  its 
public  high  school,  teacliei's^  and  superintendence  comparing  favor- 
ably with  these  features  in  any  city.  This  system  was  organized 
in  1829  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  monitorial  school,  free  of 
expense  to  all  the  children  of  the  city  under  1 6  years  of  age.  The 
monitorial  portion  was  abolished  in  1840.  Louisville  was  the  first 
city  to  establish  night  schools  asr  part  of  its  system,  and  to  appoint 
a  superintendent,  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  James  Freeman  Clark,  to  visit  the 
schools  and  report  quarterly  of  their  condition. 

According  to  the  rep(>rt  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  the  year 
ending  Juna  30,  1871,  there  were  5,117  school  districts,  in  which 
5,068  schools  were  taught  to  120,866  pupils,  at  an  expense  to  the 
State  (about  $156,000  income  of  school  funds,  $802,000  avails 
of  State  property  tax,)  of  $968,176,  to  which  will  be  added  next  year 
the  avails  of  *'a  rate  bill  assessed  on  each  patron  of  the  school, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  and  length  of  time  actually 
sent  by  each.'*  The  State  tax  is  about  2  mills  on  each  dollar  of 
taxable  property,  which,  according  to  the  census  in  1870,  was 
$469,544,294. 

The  ci'nsus  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  population  (5  to  18)  of 
454,589,  returns  181,225  persons  in  attendance  in  the  year 
previous  ;aiidoutoftbe  entire  population  (1,324,01 1)249,567  persons 
over  10  years  who  can  not  read,  and  321,176  who  can  not  write. 
According  to  the  same  census  there  were  in  1870,  5,149  schools 
of  all  kinds  in  operation;  4,727  public  schools,  viz.,  1  normal,  23 
high,  19  grammar,  88  graded,  1,596  ungraded,  with  an  aggregate 
of  218,440  pupils;  137  classical  academies  and  colleges  (including 
two  universities),  with  12,088  pupils;  15  professional  and  special 
schools,  2  law,  4  medicine,  5  theology,  1  agricultural,  8  com- 
.mercial,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes,  1  idiotic. 
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LOUISIANA. 

LouiBiana  was  admitted  a  State  in  1812,  with  a  population  in 
1810  of  76,556,  which  had  increased  to  720,915  in  1870,  with  an 
area  of  41,346  square  miles,  and  taxable  propeity  to  the  value  of 
1254,371,890. 

While  in  a  territorial  oi^^nization,  the  University  of  Orleans 
was  instituted,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  college  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  at  least  one  academy  and  one  public  library 
in  each  county,  and  for  the  support  of  the  same,  150,000  was  to 
be  raised  annually.  In  1808  authority  was  given  to  institute  ele- 
mentary schools  in  each  parish,  which  in  1819  were  placed  under 
police  juries,  and  in  1821  under  five  trustees  appointed  by  the 
police  jury  of  each  parish,  from  the  resident  landowners;  and  the 
sum  of  $800  wsis  appi*opriated  annually  to  each  parish  for  such 
schools,  which  could  be  increased  by  a  local  tax  on  the  property  of 
the  parish.  In  1 833  the  Secretary  of  State  was  made  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Education,  and  required  to  submit  to  the  Liegisla- 
ture  annually  a  report  ou  the  condition  of  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges. 

In  1839  special  authority  was  given  to  the  Second  Muni- 
cipality of  New  Orleans  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools 
supported  by  a  tax  on  the  property,  which  system  was  organized 
in  that  year  on  a  plan  submitted  by  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  whom  the  position  of  superintendent  was  tendered  before 
the  schools  were  opened,  and  again  in  1849. 

In  the  Constitution  of  1845,  it  is  ordered  that  a  superintendent 
of  public  education  shall  be  appointed,  and  that  free  public 
schools  shall  be  established  throughont  the  State  supported  by 
taxation  on  property,  and  that  all  lands  donated  by  the  United 
States  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fuud,  on  which  the  State  shall 
pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  centum  for  the  support  of  such 
public  schools.  In  1847  an  act  *to  establish  Free  Public  Schools* 
for  all  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent,  and  of  a  superintendent 
for  each  parish,  and  the  collection  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  establishment  of 
a  State  School  Fund  out  of  a  consolidation  of  all  land  grants 
(786,044  acres  for  common  schools,)  and  individual  donations  made 
for  educational  purposes.  To  these  revenues  was  added  in  1855  a 
capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  free  white  male  inha;bitant 
over  the  age  of  twenty  one  years.     The  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
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calties  of  a  sparse  popalatiotk,  divided  socially  by  race  and  occupa- 
tioD,  made  a  system  of  common  schools  almost. impossible  out 
of  New  Orleans,  and  Baton  Rouge,  and   the  larger  villages. 

In  the  constitution  of  1868  it  is  ordained  that  Hhe  General  As- 
sembly shall  establish  at  least  one  free  school  in  each  parish;  and 
provide  for  its  support  by  taxation  or  otherwise.'  *All  children  be- 
tween the  years  of  6  and  21  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public 
schools  or  other  institutions  of  learning  sustained  or  established  by 
the  State  in  common,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition.  There  shall  be  no  separate  school  or  institution  of 
learning  established  exclusively  for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana.' Pi'o vision  is  made  for  the  election  by  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  State,  of  a  Superintendent  of  Education,  to  hold  his  office 
for  four  years,  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  In  the 
spirit  of  these  provisions,  a  system  of  public  schools  was  inaugurated 
in  1870,  which  with  abundant  means,  has  encountered  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  from  the  prejudices  of  race  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  public  mind.  *  Colored  citizens  are  willing  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  schools,  but  have  not  the  knowledge 
or  experience  required  to  establish  and  manage  a  system ;  the 
white   citizens  are   opposed  to  mixed  schools.' 

The  school  authorities  are:  (1,)  a  State  Superintendent;  (2,) 
State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  State  and  six  Division 
Superintendents ;  (3,)  a  Superintendent  lor  each  Judicial  District, 
of  which  there  are  six ;  (4,)  Parish  Directors,  composed  of  one 
member  for  each  jury  board ;  (5,)  Town  and  City  Boards.  The 
means  of  support  consist  of  (1,)  Free  School  Fund,  $1,193,500; 
(2,)  Seminary  Fund,  $138,000;  (3,)  State  tax  of  two.  mills  levied 
on  property,  $468,035 ;  amount  of  poll  tax,  $112,668. 

The  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  1870  appropriated 
$13,800  in  aid  of  schools  in  28  different  localities,  which  contributed 
the  sum  of  $41,445  to  the  same.  Among  the  schools  thus  aided 
was  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  for  the  State  at  large  at  New 
Orleans.  These  amounts  seem  small  compared  with  the  State  ap« 
propriation  of  $600,000. 

The  census  of  1870  returns  a  school  attendance  of  51,259,  out 
of  a  population  (persons  from  6  to  18  years)  of  226,114;  and 
592  schools  of  all  kinds,  viz:,  178  public,  (1  normal,  5  high, 
4  grammar,  60  graded  common,  and  108  ungraded  common), 
with  a  total  of  25,088  pupils ;  36  classical  academies  and  colleges 
(including  2  universities),  with  4,357  pupils;  10  special  viz.,  1  law, 
1  medicine,  1  theology,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mates,  and  4  commercial 
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liAINX. 

Maine  was  settled  under  the  colonial  jurisdiction  of  Massacliu- 
setts,  and  acted  under  the  school  legislation  of  that  commonwealth, 
until  1820,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  State,  with  a  population  of 
298,335,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  626,915. 

The  constitution  of  1820  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  'to 
require  the  several  towns  to  make  suitable  provision  at  their  own 
expense,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to  encourage  and 
suitably  endow  academies,  colleges  and  semiufiries  of  learning  within 
the  State ;  provided^  that  no  donation,  grant,  or  endowment  shall  at 
any  time  be  made  by  the  legislature  to  any  literary  institution,  unless 
at  the  time  of  making  such  endowment  the  legislature  shall  have 
the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers  to  alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any 
of  the  powers  vested  in  any  such  literary  institution  as  shall  be 
judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  thereof.'  The  first 
school  Jaw  distinct  frona  that  of  Massachusetts  was  passed  in  1821, 
by  which  each  town  was  required  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  polls  and 
estates  of  the  citizens  a  sum  of  money,  which  in  the  aggregate 
would  amount  to  at  least  40  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  This  sum, 
increasing  from  year  to  year  with  the  population  was  apportioned 
among  the  several  school  districts  into  which  each  town  was 
divided,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  equally  free  and  accessi- 
ble to  all  the  childem  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  years,  under  the 
local  care  of  an  agent  appointed  by  the  town  for  each  district,  and 
the  general  supervision  of  a  superintending  committee  for  the  whole 
town  in  the  matter  of  teachers  and  studies.  These  fundamental 
principles  were  slightly  altered  in  1822  and  1825,  by  which 
the  election  of  the  agent  was  left,  on  the  vote  of  the  town,  to 
the  district ;  and  the  towns  of  Portland  in  1825,  Bath  in  1828, 
Bangor  in  1832,  and  all  other  towns  in  1834,  were  allowed  to 
dispense  with  a  district  agent  and  put  all  their  schools  under  one 
board. 

In  1825,  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  were  required  to 
make  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  once  in  three  years,  as  to 
the  number  of  districts,  the  number  of  scholars  of  school  age,  and 
the  number  in  actual  school  attendance,  the  length  of  time  the 
schools  were  kept,  and  the  amount;  expended  in  each.  Maine  was 
thus  the  second  State  to  require  such  returns,  and  which  became 
henceforth  the  basis  of  all  school  discussion. 

In  1828  a  permanent  State  School  Fund  was  commenced  by 
setting  apsrt  the  sales  of  twenty  townships  of  the  State  lands  for 
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that  purpose  ;*  and  the  principle  of  a  graded  school  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  master  and  assistants  in  the  same  district  was  reQog- 
nized.  After  much  discussion  in  local  and  State  conventions;  and 
in  the  legislature  from  1888  to  1846,  in  the  year  last  named,  a  State 
Board  of  Education  was  instituted;  and  in  1847  the  teachers  were 
required  to  keep  a  register,  and  return  the  same  at  the  close  of  the 
school  to  the  town  school  committee,  who  were  required  hence- 
forth to  make  the  statistical  return  to  the  Board   of  Education. 

In  1835  the  first  educational  association  was  fonqed,  and  in  1838 
the  State  Teachers*  Association  was  organized.  In  1846  the  first 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held;  in  1863  a  State  Normal  School  was 
opened  at  Farmington,  and  a  second  at  Castine  in  1865 ;  and  in 
1869  the  office  of  County  Supervisors  was  established,  and  $16,000 
appropriated  for  their  salaries. 

According  to  the  revision  of  1871,  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  common  schools  is  committed  to:  (1,)  State  Super- 
intendent, appointed  by  the  Governor  and  council,  for  three  years 
or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive,  to  exercise  general  super- 
vision, advise  and  direct  town  committees,  obtain  and  dissem- 
inate information  respecting  the  schools  of  the  State  and  other 
States  and  countries,  awaken  and  sustain  a  popular  interest  in 
school  matters,  hold  annually  a  State  educational  convention,  and 
an  institute  of  teachers  in  each  county,  prescribe  the  studies  that 
shall  be  taught  (reserving  to  town  committees  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe additional  studies),  act  as  superintendent  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  report  annually  to  the  legislature.  (2,) 
County  Supervisors,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  State  Superintendent,  for  each  county,  for  three 
years,  an  assistant  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  together 
with  him  constituting  a  State  Board,  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  educational  committee  of  that  body,  and  maturing  plans 
for  the  following  year  to  promote  and  elevate  the  public  schools. 
(3,)  Town  Superintending  School  Committee,  of  three  members, 
elected  one  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years,  who  examine, 
after  public  notice   of  time  and  place,  all  candidates  for  teaching 

*  In  1784  the  legisltttora  of  MaMMhowtts  directed  the  oommittM  charged  with  the  ule  of 
eaitern  lands  to  rewnre,  io  each  township  coDveyod,  900  aeraa  for  the  nae  of  the  minittr^,  S80  for 
the  fint  leltlcd  mintiter,  SE80  for  the  ipMiriiar  school,  and  SOO  for  the  future  appropriation  of  the 
General  Court.  This  resolve  was  modified  in  1785  so  as  to  reopire  a  reserration  of  nve  lots  of  330 
•eras  each,  in  every  township  six  miles  square,  one  for  eacn  of  the  purposes  above  specified. 
This  resolve  in  the  articles  of  separation  in  1818,  became  applicable  to  all  grants  and  sales  of 
laad  roads  by  MaMaehusetu  or  Maine.  The  present  praetic^t  in  BlaiDA  is  to  reserve  in  each  town^ 
ship  1,000  acres  for  the  use  of  schools,  which,  after  the  township  is  settled,  form  a  school  fund 
for  the  town.  Down  to  ISM  more  than  half  a  million  acres  of  land  bad  baea  donated  by  the 
Btote  to  iacorporatcd  academies,  and  nine  townships  of  land  to  two  colleges. 
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in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  and  other  studies  usually  taught  in  public  schools,  and 
particularly  in  the  school  for  which  he  is  examined,  and  also  his 
capacity  for  the  government  thereof;  and  employ  teachers  for  the 
several  districts,  prescribe  regulations  for  the  studies,  books,  disci- 
pline, and  returns  of  all  the  public  schools.  (4,)  District  Agents, 
one  for  each,  where  the  town  is  divided  into  districts. 

The  support  of  public  schools  is  derived  from  (1,)  State  School 
Fund,  the  incoij^e  of  which,  and  all  money  received  by  the  State 
from  the  tax  on  banks,  together  '  with  a  mill  tax  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  assessed  and  collected  as  other  State  taxes, 
and  paid  out  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each ;'  (2,) 
Town  Tax,  not  less  than  eighty  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  exclusive 
of  the  income  of  corporate  school  funds,  or  revenue  from  the  State, 
or  devise,  bequest  or  forfeiture  to  the  use  of  schools ;  (3,)  District 
Tax,  for  site,  construction,  and  equipment  of  school-houses,  and 
for  graded  schools,  not  exceeding  the  sum  received  from  the  town. 

There  are  two  State  Normal  Schools,  to  which  the  State  appro- 
priates $8,000 ;  and  normal  departments  in  Maine  Central  Semi- 
nary at  Fittsfield,  and  in  Oak  Grove  Seminary  at  Yassalborough. 
Institutes  were  held  at  eighteen  different  localities. 

In  1872  the  total  cost  of  4,000  common  schools  was  11,807,592, 
to  which  the  towns  voted  by  tax  $717,719,  and  the  State  di&- 
tributed  from  the  permanent  fund  ($317,902),  $18,788,  the  savings 
banks  tax,  $120,000,  school  mill  tax,  $224,530,  a  total  from  the 
State  treasury  of  $363,350;  districts  to  build  school-houses,  $131,- 
799,  continue  schools,  $13,154 ;  balance  by  the  State. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  the  whole  number  of  schools 
of  all  kinds  was  4,723,  with  6,986  teachers  (2,320  males,  4,556 
females),  and  162,636  pupils,  out  of  a  school  population  (5  to  18 
years)  of  175,488;  13,486  persons  over  10  years  of  age  could 
not  read,  and  19,0&2  could  not  write. 

Since  the  above  summary  was  prepared,  the  ofSce  of  county 
supervisor  has  been  abolished,  but  the  superintendent  in  his  report 
for  1872  advocates  its  restoration  in  the  form  of  a  State  Board, 
made  up  of  two  commissioners  from  each  congressional  district — 
each  commissioner  doing  the  usual  duties  of  county  school  officers, 
and  together  constituting  a  board,  of  which  the  State  superintend- 
ent should  be  ex-officio  the  secretary.  Without  some  intermediate 
authority  for  examining  teachers,  and  inspecting  schools,  independ- 
ent of  the  towns,  and  subordinate  to(  the  State  superintendent,  the 
system  will  lack  efSciency. 
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HA&TLAKIX 

Maryland  was  first  settled  in  1634,  had  in  1790  a  total  population 
of  310,728,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  780,804,  on  an  area  of 
11,124  sq.  m.,  and  with  $423,834,910  of  taxable  property. 

The  constitutions  of  1776  and  1851  are  silent  respecting  educa- 
tion ;  that  of  1864  prescribed  even  the  details  of  oi^anization  and 
the  amount  of  taxation  (*  not  less  than  ten  cents  on  each  hundred  dol- 
lars of  taxable  property,  until  the  existing  School  Fund  has  been  in> 
creased  to  16,000,000  by  the  accutnulating  avails  of  an  annual  tax 
of  five  cents  on  the  taxable  property,  when  the  annual  State  tax 
for  school  purposes  shall  be  reduced  to  five  cents*).  These  provisions 
in  the  revision  of  1868  gave  way  to  three  brief  articles,  by  which 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  first  General  Assembly  *  to  establish  by 
law  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  to 
provide  by  taxation  or  otherwise  for  its  support,'  and  -to  continue 
the  system  of  public  schools  established  by  and  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1864,  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly held  after  1868. 

In  1671,  an  act  passed  the  upper  house  of  the  assembly  'to 
found  and  erect  a  school  or  college  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  learning  and  virtue,'  which  in  the  lower 
house  was  returned  with  a  message  asking  that  the  place  for  the 
college  might  be  named,  and  Hhat  the  schoolmasters  of  such 
school  or  college  should  be  qualified  according  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  or  that  there  be  two  schoolmasters,  one  for 
the  Catholic  and  one  for  the  Protestant  children,  and  the  Protestants 
shall  have  leave  to  choose  their  schoolmaster;'  and  'the  Lord 
Proprietor  be  pleased  to  set  out  his  declaration  as  to  what  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  shall  be  enjoyed  by  scholars  brought  up  or 
taught  at  such  schools.' 

In  1694,  and  again  in  1606,  a  '  petitionary  act  for  free  schools' 
was  addressed  to  his  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  asking  'for  His 
Majesty's  princely  royal  benediction  and  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  colleges  of  universal  study ;  and  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  and  education  of  youth  within  the  province  in  good 
manners  and  letters,'  especially  for  '  free  school  or  schools  or  places 
for  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  writing,  and  the  like,'  with  '  one 
master,  one  usher,  and  one  writing  master  or  scribe  to  a  school  of 
one  hundred  scholars,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ability  of 
said  free  school,'  and  that  '  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Thomas,  by  the  grace   of  God,  Archbishop   of  Canterbury,  and 
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Metropolitan  of  all  England,  may  be  chancellor,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  your  Majesty,  the  first,  at  Anne  Arundel  town,  be 
called  Ring  Williams  school  or  college,  and  be  managed  by  certain 
trustees  nominated  and  appointed  by  your  Sacred  Majesty,'  and 
so  on  '  until  each  county  of  the  province  shall  have  one  free, school, 
and  apply  so  much  of  the  revenues  to  each  school  as  they  shall 
deem  most  expedient,  not  exceeding  120  pounds  per  annum.' 
Under  this  and  subsequeut  acts  in  1715,  1717,  1723,  and  espe> 
cially  of  the  last,  a  *  free  school,'  inadequately  endowed,  was  estab- 
lished in  each  county,  *•  the  trustees  were  to  have  perpetual  succes- 
sion, the  schoolmasters  were  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  pious,  exemplary  lives,  and  capable  of  teaching  well, ' 
grammar,  good  writing,  and  mathematics ;  for  which  they  were  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  the  100  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  school, 
and  £20  per  annum,  paid  out  of  the  county  allowance.' 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  Februfry,  1774,  it  would 
appear  that  families  were  supplied  with  private  teachers  after  a 
peculiar  fashion.  *  To  be  sold,  a  schoolmaster,  an  indented  servant 
that  has  got  two  years  to  serve.'  John  Hammond,  near  Annapolis. 
N.  B.  *  He  is  sold  for  no  fault,  any  more  than  we  are  done  with 
him.     He  can  learn  book-keeping,  and  is  an  excellent  scholar.' 

The  Revolution  freed  nearly  all  the  clergymen  of  the  English 
Church,  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  side  of  the  mother 
country,  from  their  clerical  ser\'ices,  and  most  of  them  eked  out 
a  precarious  support  for  many  years  by  receiving  pupils  into  their 
families,  and  setting  up  private  schools. 

The  earliest  law  for  general  education  Tjpas  the  act  of  1825,  'to 
provide  for  the  public  instruction  of  youth  in  primary  schools,'  by 
which  a  State  Superintendent  was  appointed  to  digest  and  report  a 
system;  and  County  Commissioners,  to  divide  up  the  counties 
into  school  districts,  for  which  three  trustees  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters ;  and  Inspectors  for  the  visitation  of  the 
schools  and  examination  of  teachers.  Two  reports  were  made  by 
the  superintendent,*  which  were  occupied  with  the  details  of  the 
monitorial  system  and  the  plan  o^  a  central  school  for  teachers, 
which  at  that  date  was  attracting  much  attention,  and  had  been 
officially  noticed  and  commended  by  Governor  Clinton  to  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1828,  and  not 
revived  till  1865,  in  pursuance  of  a  provision  of  the  constitution 
of  the  year  previous. 

*  Littleton  Dennis  Tenokle.  the  origin^)  mover  in  the  legiiilat«ire  of  the  resolution,  on  the  S8th 
of  Dec,  1923,  to  '  nppoint  n  committee  to  procure  the  neeeaeery  information,  and  devise  a  plan  of 
public  instruction  for  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  on  which  tlie  stability  of  tlie  government,  and 
Uie  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  people  mainly  depend.' 
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The  avaiU  of  the  school  fund  continued  to  be  distributed 
through  the  County  Commissioners,  and  the  capital  was  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  U.  S.  Surplus  Revenue  Fund.  The  great 
result  of  the  qiovement  of  1825  was  the  permanent  establishment 
of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  in  1870  included 
102  day  schools  (1  college  for  boys,  2  high  schools  for  girls,  37 
grammar,  60  primary,  and  2  unclassified  schools),  with  21,795 
pupils,  under  511  teachers,  besides  6  evening  schools,  and  13 
schools  for  colored  children — a  total  of  121  schools,  571  teachers, 
and  24,673  scholars. 

The  act '  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  public  instruction '  of 
1865,  vested  its  supervision  and  control  in  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  in  a  board  of  school  commissioners  for  the  city  of  Balti- 
xnofte  and  each  county,  embraced  a  series  of  schools  from  the  neigli- 
borhood  or  primary,  and  township  grammar,  to  a  county  high  school 
and  a  State  normal  school,  and  directed  that  '  every  child  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  without  fixed  employ- 
ment, shall  attend  school  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  and  that 
no  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
business,  unless  such  child  has  attended  some  school  six  months 
of  the  year  preceding.' 

In  1868  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  school  agencies 
W4S  arrested,  and  a  reaction,  both  in  legislative  and  administrative 
activity,  followed,  from  which  the  State  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Under  the  judicious  management  of  the  president  (Prof.  Newell, 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School)  of  the  Board  of  State 
School  Commissioners,  which  took  the  place  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  the  law  of  1865,  further  reaction  has  ceased.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  1871,  there  were  1,390  schools,  with  80,829 
(including  scholars  in  Baltimore  city,  115,683)  pupils,  under  1691 
(2,269,  including  Baltimore)  teachers,  at  a  total  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  of  $727,111,  and  including  the  sum  expended  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  of  $1,079,295. 

By  the  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  population  of  244,454, 
there  was  a  school  attendance  of  105,435,  and  114,100  persons 
over  10  years  of  ago  who  could  not  read,  and  135,499  who  could 
not  write.  Of  the  whole  number  of  schools  (1,779)  returned, 
there  were:  1,487  public  (3  normal,  10  high,  49  grammar,  159 
graded,  and  1,266  ungraded) ;  53  classical  academies  and  colleges, 
including  two  universities ;  19  professional  and  special  schools  (1 
law,  2  medicine,  4  theology,  I  agricultural,  3  commercial,  1  blind, 
1  deaf  mutes,  6  art  and  music) ;  and  220  private  schools. 
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UASSACHTTBBTTS. 

Massacbusetts  was  first  settled  in  1622,  and  had  by  tbe  first 
national  census  in  1700,  a  population  of  378,717,  whicb  bad 
increased  in  1870  to  1,450,350,  on  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles, 
with  taxable  property  to  tbe  valuation  of  $1,417,127,376. 

Massachusetts,  in  tbe  constitution  of  1780,  was  tbe  earliest  State 
to  throw  tbe  protection  of  a  fundamental  ordinance  around  funds 
appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  and  particularly  of  Harvard 
College,  *  in  which  many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  initiated  into  those  arts  and  sciences  which 
qualified  them  for  public  employment  both  fn  church  and  State; 
and  whereas  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all 
good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the 
christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United 
States  of  America,'  it  is  declared  that  all  powers,  rights,  privDeges, 
immunities,  and  facilities  shall  be  continued,  and  all  gifts,  legacies, 
^c,  are  confirmed  ;  and  then  follows  a  section  drawn  up  by  John 
Adams,  and  adopted  by  the   convention,  unanimously. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  tbe 
body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  ibr  tbe  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
of  education  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  among  the  different  orders 
of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all 
future  periods  of  this  commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and 
the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns;  to  encourage  private 
societies  and  public  institutions,  by  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  art,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural 
history  of  the  country;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  general  benevolenoe,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and 
fhigality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good  humor, 
and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people. 

Among  the  articles  of  amendments  ratified  by  the  people  in 
1857,  are  the  following:  'No person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote, or 
be  eligible  to  office  under  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth, 
who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  in  the  English 
language  and  write  his  name,'  unless  prevented  by  physical  disabil- 
ity from  complying  with  the  requirement,  and  unless  he  already 
enjoys  tbe  right  to  vote.  *  All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  town 
and  cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  all  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  the  support  of  common  schools'  'shall 
never  be  appropriated  to  any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance 
exclusively  of  its  own  schools.' 

Before  passing  to  tbe  school  legislation  of  Massachusetts  as  a 
State,  we  will  cite  a  few  of  tbe  earlier  provisions  which  mark  the 
character  of  the  public  schools  in  New  England  generally. 
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The  earliest  legislation  of  Massachusetts  respecting -schools,  ami 
Hhe  good  education  of  children/  hears  date  1642,  which,  with 
various  modifications  as  to  details,  kept  the  following  ohjects  stead- 
ily in  view,  viz.,  the  exclusion  of  *  barharism '  from  any  family,  by 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  of  every  town,  in  the  several 
precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbors,'  ^  to  see  that  they  teach  their  children 
and  apprentices  by  themselves  and  others  so  much  learning  as  may 
enable  them  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  the  capital  laws, 
upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein,'  *to 
learn  some  short  orthodox  catechism  without  book,'  and  '  to  breed 
and  bring  them  up  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or  em« 
ployment,  either  in  husbandry,  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if »they  will  not,  or  can  not 
train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments;' 
and,  should  parents  '  continue  negligent  of  their  duty  in  the  par- 
ticulars above  mentioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become 
rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and 
place  them  with  some  masters  for  years — ^boys  till  they  come  to 
twenty-one,  and  girls  to  eighteen  years  of  age  complete — who 
will  more  stricUy  look  into  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  gov- 
ernment, according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means 
and  former  instruction  they  will  not  be  drawn  into  it.' 

To  enable  parents  to  have  places  where  their  children  and  ap- 
prentices may  be  sent  to  be  taught,  it  was  enacted  the  same  year 
(1642),  'that  every  township  within  this  jurisdiction  of  fifty  house- 
holders, shall  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whme  wages  shall 
he  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children^  or  by  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those 
who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint;  provided, 
those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much 
more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  in  other  towns.' 

In  addition  to  this  elementary  school,  every  town  of  one  hundred 
families,  '  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  univer- 
sity,' and  the  towns  which  neglect  to  set  up  such  school  any  one 
year,  must  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  nearest  school. 

In  Plymouth  Colony,  the  provision  for  schools  was  not  so  early, 
and  the  requirements  for  a  gramtnar  school  were  extended  in  1677 
to  towns  of  fifty  families  and  impose  on  '  those  who  have  the  more 
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immediate  benefit  thereof  hj  their  children's  good  and  general 
good,  shall  make  up  the  residue  (over  the  twelve  pounds  in  current 
merchantable  pay  to  be  raised  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  town) 
necessary  to  maintain  the  same/  and  every  town  of  seventy  femilies 
which  neglected  to  maintain  a  grammar  schools  shall '  allow  unto 
the  next  town  which  does,  the  «am  of  five  pounds  collectable  by 
constable  on  the  warrant  of  any  magistrate  in  this  jurisdiction.' 

The  requisition  for  admission  to  the  University  was  not  very 
formidable,  and  yet  we  fear  that  from  the  present  method  of 
classical  study,  candidates,  however  skilled  in  grammatical  niceties, 
might  fail  to  enter  Harvard  on  the  following  requirements  of  1654: 
*  When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tully,  or  such  like  classical  Latin 
author,  extempore^  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse,  and  prose 
90U  {ut  aiunt)  Marte^  and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns 
and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue,  then  may  he  be  admitted  to  the  Col- 
lege, nor  shall  any  clidm  admission  before  such  qualifications.' 

On  this  basis  of  the  duty  of  parents  to  give  their  children,  at 
least  an  elementary  education,  and  of  every  town,  large  or  small,  to 
provide  the  place  and  teacher  where  their  children  could  be  taught ; 
and  of  every  large  town  to  maintain  a  teacher  competent  to  fit  the 
same  for  the  university ;  and  of  the  State  to  encourage  such  univer- 
sity, '  that  learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  the 
fathers,'  and  that  some  of  their  sons  might  be  fitted  every  year  for 
higher  employment  in  church  and  state,  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Massachusetts  has  been  built  up  and  extended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  successive  generations.  The  town  grammar  school 
feature,  occasionally  suspended  in  some  towns,  and  superseded 
by  the  academy  and  private  school  in  others,  has  kept  the  common 
schools  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  and 
saved  the  district  schools  from  bdcoming  common  in  the  worse 
sense,  or  being  regarded  as  the  schools  exclusively  of  the  poor,  or 
of  those  only  who  knew  what  constituted  the  conditions  of  a  good 
education  in  respect  to  house,  studies,  and  teachers,  but  of  all,  rich 
and  poor,  the  more  or  the  less  intelligent,  in  the  city  as  well  as 
in  the  country. 

The  first  revision  of  the  school  laws  after  the  revolution  was  in 
1789, by  which  it  is  provided  'that  towns  of  fifty  families  are  re- 
quired to  sustain  schools  wherein  children  are  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  instructed  in  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  orthog- 
raphy, and  decent  behavior,  for  a  term  equal  to  one  school  of  six 
months  in  each  year;  every  town  of  one  hundred  families,  twelve 
months ;  every  town  of  one  hundred  and  %kj  families,  eighteen 
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months ;  and  OTerj  town  of  two  hundred  families,  twelve  months, 
and  in  addition  thereto  sustain  a  school  wherein  is  taught  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English  languages  for  twelve  months  in  each 
year.'  It  is  also  'made  the  daty  of  the  president,  professors  and 
tutors  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  preceptors  and  teachers 
of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to  take  diligent 
care,  and  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the 
principles  of  piety,  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to 
their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  in* 
dustry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and 
the  basis  upon  which  the  republican  constitution  is  structured  ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  those 
under  their  care  into  a  particular  understanding  of  the  tendency  of 
the  before-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican 
constitution,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to 
promote  their  future  happiness,  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite 
vices  to  slavery  and  ruin.* 

By  the  act  of  1789,  *in  consequence  of  the  dispersed  situation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  several  towns,'  the  children  and  youth  can 
not  be  collected  in  any  one  place  for  their  instruction,'  such 
towns  were  authorized  *  in  town  meeting  called  for  that  purpose, 
to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of  school  districts.'  In  this 
provision  and  the  supplementary  law  of  1800,  authorizing  district 
taxation  for  school-houses,  originated  the  district  system,  which  Mr. 
Mann  pronounced  the  most '  disastrous  flliture '  of  the  school  legis- 
lation of  Massachusetts ;  and  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
which  the  State  has  only  quite  recently  escaped  into  a  graded  sys- 
tem for  the  whole  town.  The  act  of  1789  excludes  from  the 
town  grammar  school  all  children  '  who  have  not  in  some  other 
way  learned  to  read  the  English  language  by  spelling  the  same,' 
and  admits  as  teachers  only  those  who  are  university  graduates,  or 
have  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  a  learned  minister  of  the 
town,  and  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.' 
*  Ministers  and  selectmen  are  required  to  see  that  the  youth  regu- 
larly attend  the  school,  and  once  at  least,  every  six  months,  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools,  inquire  into  the  regulations  and  discipline 
thereof,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  therein,'  'That  the 
greatest  attention  may  be  given  to  children  in  the  early  stages 
of  life,  to  the  establishing  of  just  principles  in  their  tender  minds,' 
and  right  habits  of  reading ;   '  no  person  shall  keep  school  without 
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a  proper  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or  a  committee  duly  ap- 
pointed by  each  town  or  district,  and  the  minister,  if  there  be  one 
in  the  place,  on  the  forfeiture  of  twenty  shillings  to  the  informer 
and  the  poor  of  the  place.'  Whether  under  master  or  mistress,  '  a 
sense  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  decent  behavior,'  as  well  as  reading, 
and  writing  if  contracted  for,  -were  made  the  staple  of  primary  in- 
struction. The  Act  of  1789  was  so  carefully  drawn  and  the  school 
policy  so  well  established,  as  to  call  for  slight  legislation  only,  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

In  1800,  with  modifications  in  1802  and  1815,  districts  were 
compelled  to  provide  suitable  houses  for  the  schools,  if  not  by  their 
own  votes,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  town,  on  the  application 
of  four  residents  of  the  district  neglectful  in  this  particular. 

In  1825,  the  legislature  appointed  commissioners  'to  digest  and 
prepare  a  system  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions 
for  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  for  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  desire,  or  are  unable  to  obtain,  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion.' This  proposition  grew  out  of  the  discussions  which  followed 
the  establishment  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  England,  Fellenberg's 
Schools  at  Hofwyl,  and  the  Rensellacr  School  at  Troy — ^and  the 
want,  long  and  widely  felt,  of  some  essential  modification  of  the 
studies  of  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  country.  The  report 
of  the  commissioners  in  1826,  and  the  supplementary  report  of 
1827,  anticipates  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  whole  movement 
for  the  *'  new  education,'  '  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  art  col- 
leges,' and '  the  .scientific  schools.'  The  plan  proposed  was  defeated 
by  existing  and  endowed^pstitutions. 

In  1826,  towns  we^e  authorized  to  choose  a  school  committee  to 
superintend  the  schools,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  town  and  district 
schools,  to  examine  and  approve  teachers,  to  determine  class  books, 
and  provide  the  same  for  such  whose  parents  may  be  unable  to  pay 
for  the  same ;  and  for  the  first  time  to  make  returns  thereafter,  each 
year,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (whose  duty  it  is  made  to  furnish  ap- 
propriate blanks)  of  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  and  teachers, 
their  wages,  and  cost  of  each  public  school  in  the  town. 

In  1 826  was  issued  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Ed- 
ttca^ion,  by  William  Russell,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  in  1822  a  teacher 
in  New  Haven,  where  he  issued  one  of  the  earliest  contributions. 

In  1827,  a  select  committee  of  the  House,  to  whom  was  referred 
a  memorial  of  James  G.  Carter,  praying  for  aid  to  enable  him  to 
establish  a  *  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of  School  Teachers,'  re- 
ported favorably ; .  but  the  bill  not  becoming  a  law  by  the  want  of 
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one  vote  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Carter  established  such  a  seminary 
in  Lancaster,  as  a  private  enterprise,  in  the  same  year;  and  in 
1830  a  similar  seminary  was  established  at  Andover,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  Mr.  Gallaadet,  of  Hartford,  would  become  its  prin- 
cipal, but  was  opened  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Hall,  who 
had  been  a  teacher  of  teachers  in  a  private  seminary  in  Concord, 
Vermont,  from  1822,  and  whose  lectures  read  to  his  pupil-teachers, 
were  published  in  1829  under  the  title  of  ^Lectures  on  School-' 
Keeping^  almost  the  first  contribution  to  this  department  of  Amer- 
ican literature. 

In  1827,  the  school  laws  were  thoroughly  revised,  by  which, 
among  other  modifications,  '  in  each  town  of  fifty  families  the 
teacher  or  teachers  must  be  employed,  must  be  of  good  morals,  and 
competent  to  instruct  children  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  good  behavior,  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  year ;'  and  in  towns  of  one  hundred  fami- 
lies, the  following  branches  must  be  added — history  of  the  United 
States,  book-keeping  by  single  entry,  geometry,  surveying,  and 
algebra ;  and  in  every  eity  or  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  master  shall  be  able  to  teach,  in  addition,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  history,  rhetoric,  and  logic'  All  towns  are  authorized 
to  raise  by  tax  any  amount  of  money  they  may-  think  necessary  for 
the  support  of  schools.  Each  town  may,  in  addition  to  the  school 
committee,  appoint  one  person  for  each  district  in  the  town,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  dbtrict,  to  be  called  a  prudential  committee,  or  they 
may  authorize  the  districts  to  choose  their  own  committee.  The 
committee  are  forbidden  to  prescribe  books  &voring  any  particular 
religious  sect. 

In  1829,  the  first  public  effort  to  educate  tne  blind  was  made  in 
Boston,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  and  turning  over  to  its  use  any  unexpended  balance  of 
the  State's  appropriation  for  deaf  mutes. 

'  In  1830,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  formed  at 
Boston,  composed  of  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1831,  and  in 
1835,  through  the  influence  of  James  G.  Carter,  (who  more  than 
any  other  one  man  was  the  mover  in  all  the  advanced  legislation 
of  the  State  from  1830  to  1838),  was  aided  by  an  annual  grant  of 
(350  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  publication  o£  the  annual  volumes, 
which  now  amount  to  42. 

In  1834,  provision  was  made  for  a  State  School  Fund  (out  of 
the  sale  of  lands  in  Maine,  and  claims  of  the  State  on  the  govern* 
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ment  of  the  United  States  for  military  services,  to  whicli  have 
since  been  added  other  sources),  which  was  originally  limited  to 
$1,000,000,  but  from  time  to  time  the  maximum  was  raised,  until 
in  1872  the  capital  was  $2,233,366.  In  the  same  year  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  was  forbidden,  unless  such  child  had  at- 
tended some  public  or  private  school  taught  by  a  teacher  qualified 
according  to  law,  at  least  three  of  the  twelve  months  next  preced- 
ing, on  a  forfeiture  of  $50  for  each  offense,  for  the  use  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  town.  This  provision  has  been  modified 
from  time  to  time,  until  now  the  main  ol^ect  of  school  attendance, 
the  elementary  instruction  of  such  children,  is  secured. 

In  1836,  the  school  laws  were  revised,  and  appear  in  the  statutes 
under  the  title  of  '  Public  Instruction.'  In  this  revision  the  school 
committee  are  required  to  include  in  their  annual  school  returns 
the  number  and  attendance  in  all  private  schools  and  academies. 
'  No  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  can  be  paid 
to  any  town  which  does  not  make  the  return  required  by  law,  or 
raise  by  taxation,  for  the  wages  of  teachers  only,  a  sum  equal  to 
one  dollar  for  each  person  belonging  to  such  town  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  16.'  This  sum  has  been  increased  until  it  now  stands 
at  $1.50  for  each  person  between  5  and  15. 

In  1837,  the  legislature  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $20  for 
each  district  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  school  library.  To 
supply  the  want  of  books  suitable  for  this  purpose,  the  State  Board 
caused  to  be  prepared  a  selection  of  books,  entitled  '  The  School 
library,'  consisting  of  two  series,  one  for  children  10  and  12  years 
of  age  and  under,  and  the  other  for  advanced  scholars  and  their 
parents.  This  action  of  the  Board,  however,  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  as  being  meant  to  control  the  reading  facilities  of  the 
public,  and  the  enterprise,  after  reaching  thirty  volumes,  was 
abandoned  by  them.  To  encourage  districts  in  the  purchase  of 
school  libraries,  the  State  appropriated  to  each  district  of  sixty 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15  years,  the  sum  of  $15 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  same ;  and  for  districts  having  over 
uxty  children,  the  sum  was  increased  proportionately  to  the  num- 
ber. In  1843,  any  town  or  city  in  the  commonwealth  was  author- 
ized to  raise  and  appropriate  to  school  libraries  a  sum  equivalent 
to  $15  to  eadi  grouping  of  sixty  children,  which  in  1851  was  ex- 
tended to  maintaining  a  public  library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  providing  the  same  with  suitable  rooms  under 
proper  regulations  for  its  government;  and  to  appropriate  annually 
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a  anm  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  for  eadli  of  its  rateable  polk  in  tbue 
year  next  succeeding  that  in  which  such  appropriation  is  made. 

Social  libraries  may  be  established  by  seven  or  more  proprie- 
tors associating  themselves  into  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  extending,  or  enlarging  such  library.  According  to 
the  returns  of  1872,  Uiere  were  60  city  and  town  libraries,  with  an 
aggfrcgate  of  500/)00  volumes,  beside  266  social  libraries,  with 
643,866  volumes. 

In  1887,  school  districts  were  authorized  to  raise  money  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  common  school  library  and  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  the  children  therein,  to  the  amount  of  $60  for  the  first 
year  and  $10  for  each  succeeding  year.  This  provision  has  been 
modified  until  now  all  towns  and  cities  may  establish  libraries  by  tax. 

In  the  same  year,  in  place  of  a  State  Superintendent,  as  asked  for, 
a  Board  of  Education  was  instituted,  to  consist  of  the  Governor, 
Lieotenant-Govemor,  and  ten  persons,  holding  their  offices  respect- 
ively for  eight  years,  whose  duty  it  was  made  '  to  submit  to  the 
legislature  in  a  printed  form,  annually,  an  abstract  of  the  annual 
school  returns  maAe  by  the  town  committees ;  *  t6  appoint  a  sec' 
retary,  who,  under  their  direction,  shall  collect  information  of  the 
actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools,  and  other 
means  of  popular  education,  and  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible 
through  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  inf<^matk>n  as  to  the  most 
approved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies  and 
conducting  the  education  of  the  young,  to  the  end  that  all  children 
who  depend  upon  common  schools  may  have  the  best  education 
which  they  can  be  made  to  impart;  and  to  submit  annually  to 
the  legislature  a  detailed  report  of  all  its  doings,  with  such  obser- 
vations as  their  experience  and  reflection  may  suggest  upon  the 
condition  and  efficiency  of  our  system  of  popular  education,  and  the 
most  practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it.'  Of  this 
board,  Horace  Mann,  at  the  time  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  president 
of  the  State  Senate,  was  made  Secretary. 

In  1838,  the  school  committee  are  required  '  to  make  annually 
a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several  public  schools, 
designating  particular  inoprovements  and  defects  in  the  methods  or 
means  of  education,  to  be  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  be  printed 
aad  distribnted  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  town,  and  an  attested  copy  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  with  the  official  return  required  by  law.'  The 
committee  must  also  '  select  and  contract  with  the  teachers  in  the 
town  and  the  districts,'  nnless  the  town  shall  determine  otherwise  in 
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respect  to  the  districts ;  must  enter  in  a  record-book  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  deliver  over  the  same,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
to  their  successors  in  office  ;  shall  fill  np  all  the  blanks  and  answer 
the  inquiries  in  the  form  of  return  prescribed  by  the  State  Board, 
and  cause  the  school  register  prescribed  by  said  Board  to  be  faith- 
fully kept  in  all  the  town  and  district  schools.'  The  committee 
thus  charged  with  new  and  important  duties  are  required  to  be  paid 
'  one  dollar  each  per  day,  and  such  additional  compensatioi^  as  the 
town  may  allow.'  In  the  same  year,  the  secretary  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties,  is  required  '  to  attend  in  each  county  a  meeting 
of  teachers,  school  committees,  and  friends  of  education  generally, 
and  diligently  apply  himself  to  the  object  of  collecting  information 
of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  such  county,  of  the 
manner  in  which  school  committees  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  the  condition  of  the  districts  in  respect  to  teachers,  pupils, 
books,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  education,  in  order  to  furnish 
requisite  material  for  the  report  of  the  Board.' 

In  the  same  year,  the  establishnfient  of  special  institutions  for 
qualifying  teachers  for  common  schools,  first  systematically  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  and  James  G,  Carter  in  periodicals  in 
1824-5,  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form  in  the  year  following,  and 
subsequently  advocated  almost  every  year  in  educational  conven- 
tions and  addresses,  and  particularly  after  1835  by  Rev.  Charles 
Brooks — was  secured  by  the  ofler  of  the  sum  of  $10,000,  by 
Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  then  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
and  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  condition  that  a  like 
sum  should  be  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  same  object.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000  appropriated  by  the 
State,  and  both  sums  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Board  of 
Education ;  and  three  schools  were  opened  at  Lexington,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Barre.  The  former  was  subsequently  removed  to  West 
Newton,  and  still  later  to  Farmingham,  and  the  latter  to  Westfield; 
In  1853,  a  fourth  school  was  opened  in  Salem,  and  in  1872,  a  fifth 
was  established  in  Worcester.  A  cit^  normal  school  was  opened 
in  Boston,  in  1868;  and  various  other  special  trainining  schools 
exist  in  other  cities. 

In  1839,  every  school  averaging  50  scholars  was  required  to 
employ  a  female  assistant,  and  contiguous  districts  were  authorized 
to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  Union  school  for  the 
older  children  of  such  associating  districts.  This  ^and  a  similar  Act 
in  Connecticut  of  the  same  year)  is  the  germ  of  the  whole  system 
of  Union  and  Graded  schools  which  now  prevails  in  every  State. 
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In  1840,  a  viguruns  attempt  was  made  in  the  legislature  to  re- 
verse the  policy  of  a  State  provision  for  educating  teachers,  by  re- 
turning to  Mr.  Dwight  the  gift  maiJe  by  him  to  the  State,  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  abandon  all  State  supervision  of  schools ;  and  at 
one  period  it  was  anticipated  by  Gov.  Everett,  and  Mr.  Mann, 
that  the  proposition  would  succeed  by  a  small  majority  in  both 
Houses. 

In  1841,  the  town  of  Springfield  appropriated  the  snm  of  $1,000 
as  a  salary  for  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  to  be  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  town  committee.  This  office  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  S.  S.  Green,  afterwards  Professor  in  Brown 
University,  and  was  an  important  step  in  the  improvement  of 
school  supervision  in  Massachusetts.  Several  other  towns  followed 
the  example  of  Springfield.  But  in  Lowell  the  right  of  the  town  to 
appoint  such  officter  was  contested,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  an 
Act  in  1854  requiring  the  school  committee  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent wherever  the  town  or  city  shall  so  determine,  and  grad- 
ually the  practice  of  appointing  a  superintendent  has  extended  to 
all  the  cities  and  many  large  towns.  In  Boston,  after  the  subject 
had  been  discussed  for  years  in  the  School  Gomniittee  and  City 
Council,  the  office  was  created  in  1851,  and  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Nathan  Bishop,  at  that  time  occupying  the  same  position 
•in  Providence  (since  1839,)  the  earliest  officer  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  in  the  United  States. 

In  1842,  the  sum  of  $6,000,  annually  for  three  years  was  appro- 
priated to  continue  the  Normal  Schools  which  were  for  the  first 
time  designated  State  institutions ;  and  the  policy  of  district  school 
libraries  was  extended  to  towns  and  cities. 

In  1845,  an  important  decision  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  which  the  right  of  all  towns  to  vote  such  sums  of  money  for 
the  support  of  town  schools,  and  to  make  the  public  schools  as  good, 
as  long,  and  as  numerous  as  in  the  exercise  of  an  honest  discre- 
tion they  may  deem  it  expedient,  was  affirmed.  In  this  case  the 
town  of  Newburyport  had  provided  for  the  support  of  all  the 
schools,  including  the  town  grammar  school,  required  by  law,  and 
also  voted  to  raise  money  for  the  support,  and  did  support  a  Female 
High  School  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  book-keeping,  algebra, 
geometry,  hygiene,  mental,  moral,  and  natural  philosophy,  the  Latin 
and  French  languages,  and  other  higher  branches  than  were  taught 
in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  town.  The  court  held  this  to  be  a 
town  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  the 

money  for  its  support  could  be  legally  raised  by  tax. 

18 
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In  1846,  Teachers'  Institiitcfs  which  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Mann 
for  the  first  time  in  1845,  by  aid  of  $1,000  given  by  Hon.  Edmand 
Dwight,  were  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  of  f2,000  from 
the   school  fund,  «ince  increased  to  $3,600. 

In  1847,  cities  and  towns  were  authorized  to  appropriat-e  money 
for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults  in  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  offer  of  Theodore  Lyman  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  for  the  instruction,  employment,  and  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders,  was  accepted,  and  the  State  Reform  School 
at  Westborongh  was  begun;  and  an  annual  appropriation  made 
to  furnish  books  to  the  inmates' of  the  State  Prison,  which  was 
afterwards  extended  so  as  to  secure  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  to  all  prisons  and  houses  of  correction. 

In  1848,  wherever  a  suitable  site  for  a  school-houser  can  not  be 
secnred  by  voluntary  purchase,  the  same  may  be  condemned  for 
public  uses,  and  the  owner  properly  indemnified.  In  the  same 
year  an  appropriation  was  made  for  training  and  teaching  idiotic 
children  of  indigent  parents  for  three  years,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  'of  the  institution  for  that  class  at  South  Boston 
in  1851.  In  the  same  year,  any  county  association  of  teachers  hold- 
ing any  annual  meeting  of  not  less  than  two  days,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  of  public  schools,  was  entitled  to 
twenty -five  dollars  from  the  State.  Two  or  more  towns  were  au- 
thorized to  unite  in  the  establishment  of  a  high  school 

In  1 849,  all  willful  interruptions  and  disturbances  of  schools  were 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  preservation  of  all  school  reports  and  other  documents  in  the 
school  libraries;  and  the  State  Library  was  made  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  secretary  made  librarian,  with  instruc- 
tions to  provide  for  the  display  of  apparatus,  &ic,  A  copy  of 
Barnard's  School  Architecture,  was  furnished  to  each  town,  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $150  was  made  to  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. In  1850,  the  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  re- 
ceive donations  and  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  and  did  re- 
ceive a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  Henry. Todd,  for  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

In   1850,  physiology  and  hygiene  were  added  to  the  branches 

'  to  be  taught,  and  teachers  were  required  to  be  examined  into  their 

abilities  to  teach  the   same.    Towns  were  authorized  to   abolish 

school  districts,  and  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  same, 

and  provide  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  at  the  common  expense 
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of  the  town.  In  the  same  year,  cities  and  towns  were  anthorized 
'  to  make  all  needful  provision  and  arrangements  concerning  habitual 
trnants,  and  children  not  attending  school,  without  any  regular  law- 
ful occupation,  growing  up  in  .ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
15  years.'  The  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  either  Webster's  -  or  Worcester's  large  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  to  every  Fchool  district,  and  every  school,  except 
primary.  In  the  same  year,  provision  was  made  for  an  Agricultural 
College,  which  did  not  take  form  i^pd  location  till  Congress  made, 
in  1862,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  land  grant. 

In  1851,  the  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  employ  two 
or  more  suitable  persons  to  visit  the  towns  and  school  districts,  for 
giving  and  receiving  information  in  the  manner  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Board ;  and  to  publish  for  general  distribution  selections  from 
the  reports  of  the  Board. 

In  1853,  the  legislature  established  a  system  of  State  scholarship 
'  to  aid  in  qualifjung  principal  teachers  for  high  schools,'  by  as- 
sisting to  educate  and  train  forty-eight  young  men,  •  of  irreproach- 
able moral  character,  free  from  any  considerable  defect  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  of  good  health  and  constitution,'  in  the  different  col- 
leges of  the  State.  Before  the  details  of  the  system  could  be 
perfected  by  actual  experience,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
practical  training,  and  in  the  final  step  of  inducting  these  teacher- 
graduates  into  the  schools,  first  as  assistants,  and  afterwards  as 
principals,  the  law  was  repealed,  and  this  most  beneficent  measure 
for  the  higher  education  and  professional  training  of  this  highest 
class  of  teachers  was  lost,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least. 

In  1855,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
for  children  of  African  parentage,  it  was  directed  that  no  person 
should  be  excluded  from  a  publip  school  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  religious  opinion  of  the  applicant  or  scholar. 

In  1857,  towns  were  anthorized  to  establish  and  maintain  day  or 
evening  schools  for  the  education  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of 
age — and  thus  the  practice  of  evening  schools  already  introduced 
in  several  cities  (in  Boston  in  1836,  in  New  Bedford  in  1848,  in 
Lowell  in  1853)  was  legalized. 

In  1858,  one  half  of  the  annna.  income  of  the  Massachusetts 
school  fund  was  set  apart  to  meet  the  money  appropriations  for 
educational  purposes  other  thnn  for  town  schools. 

In  1859,  vocal  music,  drawing,  physiology,  and  hygiene  were  made 
regular  studies,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee.  Text- 
books could  not  be  changed  except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
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whole  committee,  and  when  made,  the  substituted  books  must  be 
furnished  to  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  This  require- 
ment has  been  modified  so  as  to.  admit  of  change  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds. 

In  1862,  the  daily  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without 
written  note  or  oral  comment  was  enjoined  on  all  public  schools, 
but  no  scholar  could  be  required  to  read  from  any  particular  ver- 
sion objected  to  by  his  parents  or  guardians ;  and  the  school  com- 
mittee shall  not  direct  the  purchase  or  use  of  any  school  book  cal- 
•  culated   to   favor  the   tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  chri>tians. 

Agriculture  could  be.  made  a  branch  of  instruction  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee. 

In  1865,  no  town  can  receive  any  portion  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  State  School  Fund,  which  has  not  made  the  returns  required 
by  law,  and  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the 
school  year,  a  sum  not  less  than  13  for  each  person  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  15  years. 

In  1866,  cities  and  towns  were  authorized  'to  provide  for  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  ago,  who  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  crime, 
drunkenness,  or  other  vices  of  parents,  or  from  orphanage,  are  suf- 
fered to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  parental  control  and  educa- 
tion, or  in  circumstances  exposing  them  to  lead  idle  and  dissolute 
lives,'  such  ordinances  being  approved  \y  the  Superior  Court. 

In  1867,  the  trustees  of  all  institutions  of  learning,  incorporated, 
8U])ported,  or  aided  by  the  State,  of  all  reform  schools,  and  of  all 
private  educational  institutions,  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  such  statistics  as  to  pupils  and  in- 
structors, studies,  tuition,  and  general  condition,  as  said  board  may 
prescribe. 

In  1870,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  suggestion,  discussion,  and 
isolated  experiments,  drawing  was  included  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature (May  16)  '  among  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,'  and  *any  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
\  thousand  inhabitants  were  required  to  make  provision  for  free  in- 

struction in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen 
.  years  of  age,  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  committee.'  Thus  was  consummated  one  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  commisHioners  appointed  by  the  legislature  in  1825,  that 
drawing  should  be  made  part  of  the  curriculum  of  their  proposed 
State  institution  for  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  of  the  slate  and  blackboard  exercises  presented  by  JoRiah  Uol- 
brook  and  William  A.  Alcott  from   1830  to  1842,  and  of  Mary  T. 
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Peabody  (Mrs.  Horace  Mann)  in  her  Primer  of  Drawing,  and  of  Mr. 
Barnard  in  hie  Mnnnal  of  Methods  for  Common  School  Teachers 
in  1889-41;  and  of  Mrs.  William  Minot  in  her  first  instructions 
to  a  class  in  the  Franklin  school  in  1839,  and  to  all  the  teachers 
of  the  primary  schools  of  Boston  in  1841-42. 

In  1871,  the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  out  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fund  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  special  agents 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  object  being,  first,  to  *  secure  the 
services  of  a  competent  agent  to  give  aid  and  direction  to  a  more 
systematic  and  thorough  coarse  of  instruction  in  drawing  in 
the  Normal  Schools;  to  visit  the  cities  and  towns  required  by 
the  law  of  1870  to  maintain  schools  or  classes  for  instruction  in 
mechanical  drawing;  to  give  information  and  assist  school  commit- 
tees in  the  formation  of  such  classes,  and  in  the  management  of 
suitable  courses  of  instruction  in  them ;  and  to  advise  and  aid  a 
practical  method  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  drawing  for  special 
schools  and  for  the  common  schools  in  this  branch.'  The  second 
object  was  the  employment  of  competent  persons  to  act  as  special 
^ents  of  certain  designated  districts  in  cooperation  with  the  labors 
of  the  general  agent,  with  the  view  of  reaching  all  the  towns  in 
the  commonwealth,  animally,  by  a  direct  and  thorough  system  of 
inspection,  and  independent  of,  and  at  the  same  time  in  coopera- 
tion with,  that  of  the  town  committ^'es.  It  was  to  do,  in  part,  in 
Massachusetts,  the  work  of  county  superintendents  in  the  system 
of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  several  other  States.  This  feature 
was  part  of  the  original  draft  of  a  school  law  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barnard  in  1844  for  Rhode  Island. 

The  first  object  was  secured  by  the  employment  of  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  art  master  in  one  of  the  prominent  schools  (at  Leeds)  in 
connection  with  the  English  department  of  art  and  science,  as 
professional  adviser  and  lecturer  in  art  education,  with  the  title  of 
State  Director  of  Art  Education. 

In  1872,  the  fifth  State  Normal  School  was  located  at  Worces- 
ter, and  $60,000  appropriated  for  a  building*  on  a  site  appropriated 
for  its  use, — a  sum  which  measures  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
towards  these  institutions,*the  first  institution,  in  1838,  not  receiv- 
ing a  dollar  towards  such  expenditure,  and  the  three  only  $5,000, 
after  an  experience  of  four  years  of  their  utility.  They  are  now 
regarded  as  indispensable  in  any  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  statistics  of  public  schools  and  StiUe  expenditures  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  1871  were  as  follows:  total  amount  of  taxes 
paid  to  maintain   public  schools,  $5,462,852 ;  and   total  expense, . 
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exclusive  of  collegiate  and  professional  education  $6,297,010  ;  f  22.63 
for  each  person  between  the  a«^e8  of  5  and  15  years.  Among  the 
items  are — $3,272,335  for  tlie  wages  of  teachers;  $122,086  for 
town  and  city  supervision  and  pi'inting  reports ;  number  of  pnblic 
schools  5,070  (including  181  high  schools),  with  273,661  pupils; 
number  of  normal  schools  (State  and  city)  6,  with  1,100  popils ; 
teachers'  institutes  held,  7,  with  an  attendance  of  908  teachers. 
Among  the  charges  on  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund  were 
$3,400  for  secretary ;  $4,224  for  agonts ;  $10,627  for  printing  report 
and  expenses  of  board ;  $41,427,  State  Normal  Schools;  $^,000, 
Institutes ;  $800,  State  Teachers'  Association  ;  $225,  County  Asso- 
ciations ;  $500,  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  36th  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Jan.,  1873,)  pre- 
septs  highly  satisfactory  results  of  the  working  of  all  parts  of  the 
system.  In  addition  to  the  usual  items  of  schools,  attendance,  and 
suras  raised  by  taxation  (in  all  of  which  there  is  an  increase  over  the 
same  items  for  the  year  preceding),  there  is  a  repo'it  from  the  State 
Director  of  Art  Education  (Walter  Smith),  which  exhibits  great 
progress,  in  procuring  a  traveling  museum  of  copies,  casts,  and 
models,  for  exhibition  in  the  twenty-three  cities,  where  a  drawing 
schools  is  made  obligatory,  and  where  the  director  attends  for  hold- 
ing conferences  and  giving  lectures  and  address  as  illustrative  of  the 
exhibition,  and  describing  the  manner  in  which  art  teaching  may  be 
introduced  into  the  common  schools  and  night  classes.  A  State 
Normal  School  of  Art  is  proposed,  and  a  City  School  of  Art  is  in 
progress  in  South  Boston.  There  is  also  a  report  from  the  General 
Agent  (Abner  J.  Phipps),  on  the  condition  of  the  public  school- 
houses,  with  plans  and  descriptions  of  structures  suitable  for  country 
towns  and  villages.  The  Special  Agent  (George  A.  Walton)  men- 
tions visiting  a  school '  which  had  never  had  a  blackboard,  or  a 
teacher  who  had  asked  for  one,'  and  reports  out  of  368  schools  in 
73  town»  visited,  *  a  large  number  are  kept  in  houses  badly  lighted, 
incommodious,  poorly  furnished,  and  without  proper  means  of  ven- 
tilation ;  they  are  without  clock,  a  thermometer,  without  globe  or 
Diunerical  frame,  without  suitable  blackboard,  chalk,  erasers,  or  in- 
dexes.' The  processes  of  teaching  are  yimited  to  a  routine  of 
questions  read  by  the  teacher  from  the  book,  and  answers  committed 
to  memory.'  In  the  smaller  ungraded  schools,  *  spelling  occupies 
about  one-fifth  of  the  time,  and  is  chiefly  oral ;  reading  in  the  lower 
classes  is  but  little  more  than  an  exercise  in  spelling,  and  occupies 
full  one-third  of  the  time ;  but  little  attention  is  given  to  penman- 
ship, or  to  slate  exercises  in  script  hand.* 
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HICHIOAK. 

Michigan  was  settled  as  early  as  1650,  organized  as  a  territory 
in  1805,  and  admitted  a  State  in  1837,  with  an  area  of  56,451 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1830  of  31,639,  which  had  in- 
creased in  1870  to  1,184,049,  and  taxable  property  to  the  value  of 
$272,242,917. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1835  ordains  the  appointment  of  a 
snperintendent  of  public  instruction,  consecrates  the  proceeds  of 
all  land  grants  for  educational  purposes,  to  such  purposes  and  no 
other,  provides  for  a  common  school  in  each  school  district  for  at 
least  three  months  in  the  year,  and  the  estabhshment  of  libraries, 
at  least  one  in  each  township,  and  a  university  for  the  State.'  Under 
these  provisions,  that  of  a  State  Superintendent,  and  of  township  libra- 
ries being  in  advance  of  other  States,  the  system  of  public  instruction 
was  organized,  and  these  cardinal  features  were  not  materially  al- 
tered by  the  constitution  of  1850;  except  the  legislature  is  enjoined 
to  provide  within  five  years  for  the  establishment  of  a  *  system  of 
primary  schools,  in  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for 
tuition,  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  in  every  school  district, 
and  all  instruction  conducted  in  the  English  language.'  The  uni- 
versity is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  one  for 
each  judicial  district,  elected  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
term,  as  the  judge  of  that  circuit.  A  State  Board  of  Education  is 
also*  created,  of  which  the  Superintendent  is  member  and  secretary, 
and  to  which  the  State  Normal  School  is  committed.  To  these 
State  officials  the  law  has  added.  County  Superintendents,  one 
for  each  county,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county;  Township  In- 
spectors, three  for  each  congressional  township ;  District  Boards 
for  the  local  management  of  the.  schools;  and  Boards  of  Education 
for  the  cities  and  large  villages. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Michigan  started  under  favor- 
able auspices — the  early  settlers  having  come  from  States  where 
common  schools  had  been  the  main  reliance  of  the  people  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  having  located  in  neighborhoods, 
they  enjoyed  the  facilities  of  at  once  organizing  schools  after' the 
old  type.  Theframers  of  the  first  constitution,  and  of  the  early  Icgis- 
islation,  were  graduates  of  the  academies  and  colleges  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  into  the  educational  movement  from 
the  start,  as  soon  as  agitated  elsewhere,  were  introduced  theagencies 
and  institutions  which  have  proved  useful  in  the  older  States.  A 
School  Journal   was   started   in  1838;   a  school  convention  was 
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called  in  the  year  following;  and  was  soon  followed  by  county 
teacliera'  associations  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1853; 
a  Teachers*  Institute  was  held  in  1846  and  every  year  since  there 
has  been  several  such  brivf  professional  courses,  and  a  State  Normal 
School  has  been  in  operation  8inc0il859;  the  permanent  university 
was  opened  to  receive  pupils  within  two  years  after  the  State  had 
adopted  a  constitution,  and  was  allowed,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  State,  and  in  anticipation  of  its  special  endowments,  to  get 
its  foundations  laid,  and  its  different  schools  organized  before  de- 
nominational institutions  were  chartered  to  draw  off  the  pupils  and 
enlist  the  interest  of  localities  in  rivalry,  if  not  in  antagonism. 
Under  these  advantages  the  munificent  provisions  of  Congress  had 
been  better  cherished  and  applied  up  to  that  time  than  in  the  other 
Western  States,  and  her  example  has  had  a  poweiful  influence  in 
inaugurating  better  methods  of  management 

The  system  of  public  instruction  embraces :  (1,)  Primary  schools 
— so  extended  and  so  expansive  in  their  organization  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  5,000  rural  districts,  where  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
renders  only  one  school  for  pupils  of  all  ages  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  allowing  of  gradation  in  300  villages  and  cities,  to 
fill  up  all  the  educational  demands  below  the  university  and  special 
schools — doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  incorporated  academies 
and  college  preparatory  schools.  This  higher,  or  secondary  insti- 
tution is  not  yet  fully  developed,  but  the  germ  and  capacity  is  in 
the  system,  and  is  partially  worked  out  in  Detroit  and  other  cities. 
According  to  the  superintendent's  report,  there  were  273,682  pupils, 
under  11,014  teachers  (8,624  females),  whose  wages  amounted  to 
$1,398,328 ;  in  school-houses  which  cost  $6,234,797.  The  total 
school  expenditure  for  the  year  1870  was  $3,563,479.  Of  this 
$175,000  was  income  of  the  Prifnary  School  Funds  (capital  $2,- 
716,763,  with  400,000  acres  unsold),  and  the  balance  was  State, 
town,  city,  and  district  property  taxation,  the  rate  bills  paid  by 
parents  up  to  1869  having  been  abolished.  Of  the  teachers  en- 
gaged in  the  schools  nearly  1 ,000  are  graduates  of  State  Normal 
Schools  or  higher  educational  institutions,  and  2,005  attended  the 
16  institutes  which  were  held  in  as  many  different  and  widely  sep- 
arated localities  in  1870. 

The  Union  or  graded  Schools  although  belonging  to  secondary 
instruction,  are  returned  under  the  primary  schools.  In  the  original 
plan  of  the  State  University,  the  Branches  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  were  doubtless  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  classes 
of  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  but  on  their  discontinuance  no 
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provision  was  made  for  an  intermediate  grade  of  public  schools, 
which  led  to  an  extension  of  the  primary  schools,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  private  schools  and  academies.  Of  the  incorporated 
and  tlie  private  classical  schools,  no  returhs  are  made. 

2.  The  University,  with  its  professional  schools,  is  part  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  in  1871  reported  1,207  students, 
viz.,  500  in  the  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts ;  350, 
of  medicine  and  surgery;  348,  of  the  law.  The  expenses  of  ihe  in- 
stitution for  the  year  were  $102,551,  met  by  the  income  of  the  Uni- 
versity Fund  ($542,794,  with  200  acres  unsold),  and  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  State  treasury.  The  State  has  recently  assigned  the 
avails  of  a  special  tax  in  aid  of  the  university ;  all  the  schools  of 
the  institution  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  sex.  In  1871  there  were  64  women,  33  in  the  med- 
ical, and  28  in  the  academic  department.   ■ 

3.  State  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing — founded  in  1855,  in 
pursuance  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  1850,  on  a  farm  of 
676  acres,  and  with  a  special  fund  not  yet  realized,  for  its  support; 
but  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $30,000  from  the  State  treasury 
towards  its  expenses,  besides  $100,000  paid  towards  its  equipment. 
In  1870,  there  were  129  students,  of  whom  10  were  females. 

4.  State  Nonnal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  with  296  pupils  in 
the  Normal  department.  This  school  was  founded  in  1849,  on  an 
endowment  of  a  portion  of  the  salt  spring  lands  and  swamp  lands, 
out  of  which  a  capital  of  $69,284,  has  been  realized,  leaving  land 
unsold,  which  it  is  estimated  will  increase  the  capital  to  $300,000. 

5.  Other  Special  Schools  are  the  institutions  for  deaf  routes 
and  blind  at  Flint,  founded  in  1854;  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Lansinir  (opened  in  1 856),  with  217  inmates,  at^n  expense  of  $35,000. 

6.  The  public  library  feature  of  the  system  of  public  instruction 
ordained  in  the  constitution  has  not  been  developed  satisfactorily 
in  most  townships.  In  Detroit  alone  has  it  become  a  prominent  in- 
stitution, numbering  20,000  volumes  in  1872. 

The  aijirregate  expenditure  by  the  State  for  schools  and  education, 
from  funds  and  property  taxation,  in  1«70  exceeded  $4,000,000. 

By  act  of  1870,  the  school  attendance  of  all  children  between 
the  aijrcs  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks 
in  each  year,  at  least  six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  is 
made  compulsory,  but  with  efficient  provision  to  reach  truancy.  By 
the  census  of  1870,  there  were  34,613  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
who  could  not  read,  and  53,127  who  could  not  write. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1849,  and  admitted  as 
a  StAte  in  1850,  with  an  area  of  83,531  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion in  18G0of  172,418,  which  bad  increased  in  1870  to  430,706, 
with  taxable  property  to  the  value  of  $84,135,332. 

The  Constitution  of  1850  provides  for  public  schools  in  each 
township  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  and  a  university  for  t!ie  State. 

The  State  has  received  from  Congress *2,969,790  acres  for  schools, 
46,080  for  a  university,  and  120,000  for  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  State  Auditor  for  1872  reports  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  already  realized  at  $2,532,351,  and  the  avails  of 
other  educational  lands  sold  at  $500,000  more.     The  authorities  are : 

(1,)  State  Superintendent  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate 
at  a  salary  of  $2,500,  who  must  meet  with  the  county  superintend- 
ents for  discussions  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  schools,  and  hold 
teachers'  institutes  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  diferent  counties,  and 
encourage  county  conventions  of  teachers. 

(3,)  County  Superintendents  for  such  counties  as  elect  so  to  do, 
through  the  County  Commissioners,  who  examine  teachers  after 
thirty  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  and  issue  three  grades 
of  certificates  and  revoke  such  license  for  adequate  cause ;  visit  all 
the  schools  in  the  county,  and  conduct  in  each  county  one  institute 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  each  year ;  encourage  teachers'  as- 
sociations, and  disseminate  information  respecting  improved  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  school  constructions  and  report  annually. 

(3,)  District  Trustees — composed  of  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk, 
elected  by  the  voters  in  districts  and  sub*districts  created  by  the 
Conuty  Commissioners,  to  have  charge  of  all  school-  matters  in 
such  districts,  subject  to  the  State  and  County  Superintendents. 

(4,)  Board  of  Education  for  independent  school  districts  (cities, 
village's,  &c.,  having  over  500  inhabitants),  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers, two  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  power 
to  appoint  a  district  superintendent  (to  visit  schools,  and  assist 
teachers  in  the  classification  and  promotion  of  the  pupils],  and  dis* 
trict  examiners,  to  examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  &c. 

In  1872  the  State  disbursed  $171,881  for  the*  State  Institutions,' 
viz.,  $26,212  for  Normal  Schools;  $10,000  for  Insane  Asylum; 
$20,000  for  deaf  mutes  and  blind;  $12,009  for  State  Reform 
School;  $12,506  for  soldiers'  orphans;  and  $331,161  for  State 
Prison.  The  national  census  for  1870  returns  12,747  persons  oyer 
10  years  of  age  who  can  not  read,  and  24,413  who  could  not  write. 
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IflBSISSIPPL 

MissisRippi  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1798,  and  admitted  as 
a  State  in  1817,  with  an  area  of  47,156  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1820  of  75,458,  which  bad  increased  to  827,822  in  1870, 
with  taxable  property  estimated  at  $177,288,892. 

By  act  of  Congress  in  1803,  section  16  in  each  township  is  re- 
served for  the  support  of  schooU,  and  36  sections  for  tlie  use  of  Jef- 
ferson College,  chartered  by  the  territorial  legislature  in  1801,  and 
two  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Natchez,  and  an  out  lot  not  exceeding 
30  acres,  for  the  same  college.  In  1819  another  township,  or  a 
qnantity  equivalent  thereto,  was  donated  to  the  State  for  the  use  of 
a  seminary  of  learning.  It  was  stated  in  a  special  message  of  Gov- 
ernor McRac  to  the  legislature  in  1856,  that  the  total  amount  of  tho 
Seminary  Fund  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  for  which  the  State 
was  responsible,  was  nearly  $1,200,000.  In  1870,  the  Wgislature 
appropriated  $60,000  a  year  for  ten  years  to  the  university. 

The  Constitution  of  1 868  provides  for  the  cle<;tion  by  the  people 
of  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  at  the  same  time  and  man- 
ner as  the  governor,  to  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
until  his  successor  shall  be  elected,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  submit 
to  the  legislature  for  its  adoption  within  twenty  days  after  its  first 
session  under  the  constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools.  It  also  provides  for  a  Common  School  Fund  out  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  congressional  township  fund,  the  swamp  lands, 
escheats,  fines  for  penal  offenses,  and  authorizes  a  poll  tax,  not  to 
exceed  two  dollars  per  capita.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever 
control  any  part  of  the  school  or  university  fund. 

The  system  of  free  public  schools  adopted  by  the  legislature  in 
1869  provides  for:  (1,)  State  Superintendent;  (2,)  State  Board, 
composed  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  investment 
of  the  sdhool  funds ;  (3,)  County  Superintendents,  of  which  there 
are  70,  and  (4,)  District  Boards  in  each  county,  who  have  the 
lo^al  management  of  schools.  Each  county  is  made  a  school  dis- 
trict, which  can  be  divided  into  snb-districts  for  the  mana<rement  of 
local  schools.  A  State  Normal  School  exists  at  Holly  Springs,  and 
a  Teachers'  Institute  must  be  held  annually,  in  each  Congressional 
district.  In  1870,  there  were  98,600  pupils  enrolled  out  of  a  school 
population  of  304,762,  in  3,450  public  schools,  under  8,520  teach- 
ers. According  to  the  census,  there  were  291,718  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  313,313  who  could  not  write. 
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MISSOURIt 

Missouri  was  first  settled  in  1763  and  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1820,  having  an  area  of  67,360  square  miles,  i^nd  a  population 
in  1820  of  66,586  (10,222  slaves),  which  had  increaned  in  1870 
to  1,721,295  (118,071  colored),  with  a  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty of  $556,129,969. 

The  constitution  of  1820  provides  for  the  security  of  school 
lands  (section  16  in  each  township,  of  1,199,139  acref^,  and  36  sec* 
tions,  or  46,080  acres,  for  a  university),  and  enjoins  'the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  schools  in  each  township,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught,  gratis.'  But 
little  progress  was  made  outside  of  St.  Louis  until  after  the  constitu- 
tion was  revised  in  186jE^. 

In  St.  Louis,  under  the  Territorial  legislature,  '  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  schools  in  the  town  of  St.  Louis,'  was  organized  in  1817; 
but  this  Board  did  little  more  than  legally  assert  the  claims  of  the 
city  to  certain  out-lots,  which  were  more  vigorously  prosecuted  by 
the  new  Board  constituted  in  1833,  when  these  claims  were  converted 
into  a  fund  which  already  amounts  to  over  1)1,000,000,  and  yielded 
in  1871  an  income  of  $53,000.  The  first  school  was  opened  in 
1838,  and  the  first  building  was  erected  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000;  and  in  1871  the  buildings  owned  by  the  city  and  occupied 
by  the  public  schools  were  valued  at  $2,000,000,  the  schools  hav- 
ing increased  from  two  in  1841,  with  350  pupils,  to  sixty  eight  in 
1871,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of  31,221  pupils,  under  559 
teacher!*,  and  maintained  at  a  cost  of  $723,362.  The  schools  consist 
of  one  Normal  School  for  female  teachere ;  one  Hig*h  School  for 
boys  and  gins ;  one  intermediate  school  for  boys  and  girls ;  twenty 
seven  district  schools  in  which  pupils  are  classified  according  to 
age  and  attainments  in  the  primary  and  grammar  divisions;  six 
separate  schools  for  colored  scholars ;  sixteen  evening  schools  cul- 
minating in  a  higher  industrial  school ;  and  a  public  school  library 
of  10,000  volumes. 

The  first  general  law  was  passed  in  1820,  but  repealed  in  1825  by 
an  act  *  for  establishing  and  governing  common  schools'  through 
commissioners  of  the  school  land  in  each  township,  appointed  by 
the  county  commissioner  and  trustees  in  each  district,  which  shall 
be  laid  out  and  constituted  by  the  same  county  officers.  Under 
this  act,  in  a  few  townships,  schools-were  opened,  but  nothing  efiect- 
ual  was  done  until  1837,  when  a  State  fund  was  instituted  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  saline  lands  and  the  State's  proportion  of  the 
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United  States  surplus  revenue.     This  fund  has  increased  to  $2,- 
263,000  in  1872. 

In  1853,  the  office  of  Superintendent,  \vhich  had  been  associated 
with  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  was  made  independent  and  elec- 
tive by  the  people,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  each 
county.  Under  this  new  act  the  schools  were  multiplied,  but  the 
system  did  not  attain  any  efficiency  until  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  school  law  in  pursuance  thereof,  in  1865.  By  the 
constitution  of  that  year  the  Legislature  must  maintain  *  common 
schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years,  and  establish  separate  schools  for  children 
of  African  descent.'  Their  supervision  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Education,  of  which  Board  the  Superintendent  is  made  President.' 

'  No  township  can  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  fund  unless 
a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than  three 
mont^hs  during  the  year  for  which  the  distribution  is  made ;  and 
every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  can  be  required 
to  attend  the  public  schools  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18%for 
a  term  equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  unless  educated  by  other 
means.'  *To  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  public  school  fund  to 
sustain  a  free  school,  at  least  four  months  in  every  year,  a  property 
tax  may  be  levied  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  district,  as 
the  General  Assembly  shall  provide.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
State  fund,  any  inequality  in  the  county,  town^  or  city  local  funds 
may  be  corrected.' 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1865,  the  schools  have  in- 
creased from  4,840  to  7,547;  the  teachers  from  6,262  to  8,862, 
and  children  in  attendance  from  169,270  to  389,956.  But  with 
this  increase  there  is  yet  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  Missouri. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  out  of  577,803  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  18  years,  only  324,348  attended  any  school  in  the  year 
preceding;  and  there  were  146,771  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
who  could  not  read,  and  222,411  (206,827  natives  and  over  130,000 
whites)  who  could  not  write. 

The  State  Auditor's  report  for  1872  gives  a  few  items  of  disburse- 
ments for  educational  purposes :  Superintendent,  assistant,  and  con- 
tingent expenses,  $6,348  ;  blind  asylum,  $27,500 ;  deaf  mute  asylum, 
$29,500 ;  State  school  moneys  paid  to  the  counties,  $355,427  ;  Nor- 
mal Schools  (Teachers'  Institutes^  dec),  $17,000;  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, $8,500;  township  funds  (16th  section),  $2,271,582;  seminary 
fund  (university  sections),  $108,700;  Congressional  Agricultural 
College  grant,  330,000  acres,  with  640  acres  given  by  Boone  County. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska  was  organized  as  a  Territoi'y  in  1854,  and  admitted  as 
a  State  in  1867,  with  an  area  of  75,995  sqaare  miles,  and  a  pbpa- 
lation  in  1870  of  122,993,  and  taxable  property  of  $56,584,616. 
The  constitution  of  1867  provides  that  all  'educational  funds 
accruing  out  of  the  sale  of  all  lands  or  other  property  granted  or 
intrusted  to  the  State  for  educational  and  religious  purposes,  shall 
forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished,  and  the  income 
thereof  shall  be  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original 
grants  or  appropriations,  and  no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall'  ever 
have  any  exclusive  right  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  State.'  The  legislature  must  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system   of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  school  lands  were  estimated  by  a  committee  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  to  exceed  8,000,000  acres,  which,  if  sold  at 
the  minimum  rate  recommended,  would  give  a  permanent  'fund, 
estimated  by  the  same  committee  at  $15,000,000. 

The  system  now  in  operation  under  the  school  law  of  1866  is 
administered  (1,)  by  a  State  Superintendent ;  (2,)  40  Couniy  Super- 
intendents, one  for  each  county,  elected  by  the.  people,  subject  to 
the  rules  and  instructions  of  the  State  Superintendent;  (3,)  trustees 
for  the  several  districts.  Teachers  are  examined  by  the  County 
Examiners,  and  receive  three  grades  of  certificates  running  for 
different  periods  -of  time,  according  to  their  qualifications.  The 
law  requires  a  county  Institute  under  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  one  for  a  wider  territory  by  the  State  Superintendent 

In  1870,  there  were  1,032  organized  school  districts,  with  41,063 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  of  whom  23,158  at- 
tended school  under  1,080  teachers,  whose  wages  amonntc^d  to 
$145,975.  The  cost  of  school-houses  and  value  of  school  lots  is 
returned  at  $445,538,  aad  the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  for 
the  year,  was  $363,524. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1861,  and  admitted  as 
a  State  in  1864,  with  an  area  of  81,539  square  miles,  and  a  popular 
tion  in  1863  of  43,000,  which  in  1870  as  given  by  the  census, 
stood  at  42,491,  with  taxable  property  valued  at  $25,740,973. 

The  constitution  of  1864  enjoins  the  legislature  *to  encourage, 
by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  literary,  scien- 
tific, mining,  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  moral  improvements ;  pro- 
yide  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  pablic  instruction,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  aniform  system  of  common  schools,  by  which 
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a  school  shall  be  established  in  each  school  district  for  at  least  six 
months  in  each  year;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  school,  or  which  shall  allow  instruction  of  a  secta- 
rian character  therein,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  school  fund  during  such  neglect  or  infraction. 
The  legislature  is  authorized  to  pass"  such  laws  as  shnll  secure  a 
general  attendance  of  the  children  at  school.  The  16th  and  36th 
sections  in  every  township,  the  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and 
representative  in  Congress  by  act  of  1862,  the  500,000  acres 
granted  to  new  States  in  1841,  all  escheats  and  fines  for  penal 
offenses,  shall  be  held  and  used  fur  educational  purposes,  the  inter- 
est thereof  only  to  be  applied  as  directed  in  the  laws  donating  the 
same.  *  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  State  university,  which 
shall  embrace  departments  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  mining, 
and  is  authorized  to  establish  normal  schools  and  schools  of  different 
grades,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  *  in  which  no 
sectarian  instruction  aball  be  imparted  or  tolerated.'  A  special  tax 
of  one  half  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  must 
be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  university  and  common 
schools.  The  governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Superintendent  are 
A  board  to  manage  the  university  funds  and  affairs. 

Tbe  school  law  of  1865,  and  amended  in  1867,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  convene  an  institute  of  teachers 
annually,  and  visit  each  county  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  public 
assemblies  on  subjects  pertaining  to  common  schools,  and  con- 
sulting county  and  other  school  officers.  In  1870  there  were  2,883 
pupils  out  of  3,952  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years, 
under  53  teachers ;  and  727  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  can 
not  read,  and  872  who  can  not  write. 

KBW   HAMPSRIRX. 

By  the  first  national  census  in  1790,  New  Hampshire  had  a 
population  of  141,899,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  318,300,  on 
an  area  of  8,280  square  miles,  and  with  taxable  property  to  the 
value  of  149,065,290. 

The  first  settlements  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  made  from  Massachusetts  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth  in 
1623,  and  down  to  1680  all  the  settlements  were  treated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  connty  of  Norfolk ;  and  for  brief  periods  afterwards  it 
was  united  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  school  policy  of  that  colony 
prevailed  generally  in  its  legislation  as  an  independent  province. 
In  the  first  constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  adopted  in  1784,  the 
language  introduced  by  John  Adams  into  the  secqmt.  oootioiv-of 
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the  article  on  edacation  in   the   constitntlon  of  Massachnsetts, 
lating  to  the  encoaragement  of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  semi- 
naries of  learning,  was  followed  literally. 

In  1789,  a  general  school  law  was  passed,  repealing  all  former 
acts  on  the  subject,  and  providing:  (1,)  That  the  selectmen  of  the 
several  towns  and  parishes  shall  assess,  annually,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  according  to  their  polls  and  rateable  estate,  in  a  snm  to  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  every  twenty  shillings  of 
their  proportion  for  public  taxes  for  the  time  being,  *  to  be  applied 
to  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  an  English  grammar  school  or  schools 
for  teaching  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  within  the  towns 
and  parishes  for  which  the  same  shall  be  assesse^l ;  except  such  towa 
be  a  shire  or  half-shire  town,  in  which  case,  the  school  by  them 
kept  shall  be  a  grammar  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
aforesaid  ;  and  in  failure  to  assess,  collect  and  apply  this  tax  in  the 
manner  set  forth,  the  selectmen,  must  pay  out  of  their  individual 
estates,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  schools,  a  sum  equal  to  that  in 
which  they  may  be  found  delinquent,'  on  the  requisition  of  the 
town  clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to  look  after  this  matter.  (2,) 
'No  person  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  keep  a  town  public  school, 
unless  be  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  some  able  and  reputable 
schoolmaster  and  learned  minister,  or  preceptor  of  some  academy, 
or  college  president,  that  he  is  qualified  to  keep  such  school.' 

These  simple  and  salutary  provisions,  coupled  with  another  dating 
back  to  1691,  empowering  the  towns  to  build  suitable  school-houses 
by  tax  on  the  rateable  estates  of  the  inhabitants,  rigidly  enforced 
would  have  kept  up  a  system  of  public  instruction  on  a  uniform 
basis  over  the  state,  when,  unfortunately,  in  1805  the  towns  were 
authorized  to  divide  their  territory  into  districts ;  and  school  dis- 
tricts thus  constituted  were  authorized  to  provide  school  accommoda- 
tion, appoint  a  local  committee,  and  in  general,  to  manage  the  public 
school  in  their  own  way.  The  lack  of  intelligent,  vigilant,  and  re- 
sponsible town  inspection  over  the  district  schools  in  which  the  local 
management  was  left  to  themselves,  and  the  establishment  of  acad- 
emies in  the  latge  centers  of  population  and  business,  which  met 
the  wants  of  the  educated,  were  followed  with  the  same  real  or  rel- 
ative deterioration  which  characterized  the  common  schools  of  New 
England,  generally. 

The  subject  of  school  improvement  attracted  attention  as  early 
as  1830,  in  the  lyceum  movement  conducted  by  Josiah  Holbrook, 
and  was  continued  by  county  common   school   conventions  and 
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associations,  begun  in  1836.  The  first  State  convention  was  called 
in  1843;  the  first  teachers'  institute  held  in  1845  ;  the  office  of 
8tate  commissioner  of  common  schools  was  instituted  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  June,  1 846 ;  and  the  duty  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the 
supervision  of  schools,  which  it  makes  obligatory  on  the  towns,  has 
since  been  recognized  in  some  form,  and  at  present  by  a  State  Board 
constituting  the  Governor  and  council,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
public  instruction  acting  through  county  commissioners,  or  rather 
through  a  commissioner  for  each  of  the  eight  counties  into  which 
the  State  is  divided.  A  private  Normal  school  was  instituted  in 
1846  at  Reed's  Ferry,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Russell,  and  a  State  Normal 
school  was  established  in  1870  at  Plymouth. 

To  supply  the  want  of  the  old  town  grammar  school,  an  act  was 
passed  in  1837  giving  to  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  any  other 
town  which  chose  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  act,  authority  to 
provide  for  a  graded  course  of  studies  in  connection  with  the  district 
schools.     The  same  authority  was  given  to  central  districts  in  1848. 

In  1872,  there  were  2,452  common  schools  taught  in  2,284  dis- 
tricts, located  in  232  towns,  with  a  registered  attendance  of  72,672 
pupils,  under  3,826  teachers  (3,241  females).  The  whole  amount 
mised  for  school  purposes  was  $468,527,  of  which  $11,565  was 
paid  the  superintendents  of  town  committees  for  their  services. 
The  buildings  and  sites  of  school-houses  were  valued  at  $1,870,- 
000.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  7,618  persons 
over  ten  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  9,926  who  could 
not  write. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  since  1 846  to  protect  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  employed  in  factories  and  other  manu- 
facturing establishments  from  excessive  labor,  and  secure  to  all 
children  elementary  instruction,  which  culminated  in  1871  in  'An 
Act  to  compel  children  to  attend  school,'  which  ordains  that  all 
parents,  guardians,  or  masters  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen,  residing  within  two  miles  of  a  public  school, 
shall  send  such  child  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  six  of  which 
must  be  consecntive,  unless  such  child  shall  be  excluded  from  such 
attendance  on  the  ground  of  physical  or  mental  inability,  to  profit 
by  such  attendance  ;  or  is  instructed  in  the  same  period  in  a  pri* 
vate  school  or  at  home,  under  penalties  for  violation,  $10  for  the 
first  and  $20  for  each  subsequent  offense,  to  be  recovered  as  in 
an  action  for  debt.  A  penalty  attaches  to  school  officers  for  not 
executing  the  law. 

19 
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New  Jersey  was  first  settled  in  1627,  and  adopted  its  first  con* 
stitution  as  a  State  in  1776,  with  an  area  at  that  time  of  8,820 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1790  of  184,189,  which  in  1870 
had  increased  to  906fi9^  with  a  valuation  of  taxable  property  of 
$624,868,971. 

The  constitution  of  1776  contains  no  allusion  to  schools  or  ednca* 
tion ;  nor  prior  to  the  colonial  period  was  there  any  legislation  re- 
specting common  schools.  In  1816  aq  act  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  free  schools  was  adopted,  and  the  first  distribution  of 
its  income  took  place  under  the  act  of  1829,  passed  *  to  establish 
common  schools.'  By  this  act  towns  were  authorized  to  raise  money 
to  support  schools  by  tax,  and  must  raise  in  this  way  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  entitle  it  to  any  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund ;  but  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later  that  towns  were  compelled 
to  raise  a  specified  sum  every  year,  nor  till  1871  that  the  schools 
were  made  free  by  a  State  school  tax  of  2  mills  en  the  valuation. 
'  The  first  educational  convention  in  the  State  ^as  held  in  1828, 
at  Trenton,  and  from  that  time  the  subject  of  school  improvement 
was  agitated  in  county  and  state  meetings  until  1838,.  when  a  laige 
meeting  of  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  State  was  held  at 
Trenton,  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Homblower,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  which  to  the  people  of  the  State  was  drawn  up  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Doane.     From  this  rousing  address  we  make  a  brief  extract : 

We  address  jou  as  the  sovereign  people,  and  we  saj  that  it  is  jour  daty 
and  your  highest  interest  to  provide  aad  maintain,  within  the  reach  of  every 
child,  the  means  of  sach  an  edacation  as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  citizen  of  the  Bepoblio;  and  will  enable  him,  by  subsequent  exertion, 
in  the  flree  ezeroise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to  attain  the  highest  eminence 
in  knowledge  and  power  which  God  may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly 
repudiate  as  unworthy,  not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that 
there  is  to  be  an  education  for  the  poor  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the 
poor  a  coarser  earth,  >  thinner  sky,  a  paler  air?  Does  not  the  glorious  sun 
pour  down  bis  golden  flood  as  cheeruy  npon  the  poor  man's  hovel  as  upon 
the  rich  man's  pidace?  Have  not  the  cotter's  children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all 
the  fVeshness,  verdure,  frag^nce,  melody,  and  beauty,  of  luxuriant  Nature  as 
the  pale  sons  of  kings?  Or  is  it  on  the  mhid  that  God  has  stamped  the  im- 
print of  a  baser  birth,  so  tliat  the  poor  roan's  child  knows  with  an  inborn  cer- 
tainty that  his  lot  is  to  crawl  and  not  to  climb?  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not 
done  it.  Man  can  not  do  it  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  itnperiaL  It  bears 
no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rioh  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound  of  time  or  place, 
of  rank  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom ;  it  requires  but  light  It  is 
heaven-bom,  and  aspires  to  heaven.  Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it  Poverty 
oan  not  repress  it  DUBculties  do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor 
tallow-chandler's  son  that  sits  up  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  which  an 
apprentice  lends  him,  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning, 
shall  stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  domain  of 
science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  corn,  and  bring  it  harmless  from 
the  skies.  The  common  school  is  common,  not  as  inferior,  not  as  the  school 
for  the  poor  men's  children,  hut  .as  the  light  and  air  and  water  are  common. 
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The  office  of  State  SuperiDtendent  was  created  in  1846.  The 
first  County  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  for  Essex  County  in 
1847y  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  in  1853. 
The  first  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Somraerville  in  1851,  and 
provision  was  made  for  their  being  held  by  the  State  for  the  first 
time,  in  1854.  The  State  Normal  School,  after  years  of  agitation 
was  established  in  1858.  Special  authority  to  the  large  cities  to 
establish  graded  schools  was  given  to  the  city  of  Patterson,  in 
1836,  and  subsequently  extended  to  most  of  the  large  cities. 

The  school  authorities  are:  (1,)  The  State  Board  of  Education, 
composed  of  the  Governor,  Attorney-General,  Comptroller,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  (2,)  the  Saperintend- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Board,  of 
which  he  is  secretary,  and  who,  with  the  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  constitutes  a  Board  of  Examination ;  (3,)  County  Superin- 
tendents, appointed  by  the  Board,  who,  w^ith  the  City  Superintend- 
ents, elected  by  the  City  Boards  of  Education,  constitute  the  State 
Association  of  School  Superintendents,  which  must  meet  annually, 
at  the  time  and  place  designated  by  the  State  Board ;  (4,)  Township 
Boards  of  School  Trustees,  which  must  meet  semi-annually,  as  the 
County  Superintendent  may  appoint 

The  means  to  support  common  schools  in  1871  were:  (1,)  the 
income  ($35,000)  of  the  school  fund  (capital  $792,1^0)  and  State 
appropriation  ($65,000  to  make),  $100,000 ;  (2,)  township  school 
tax,  $44,467;  district  school  tax,  $18,144;  surplus  revenue,  $31,- 
654;  two  mill  State  school  tax,  $1,168,803;  appropriation  for  the 
State  Normal  and  Farnum  Schools,  $11,200; — total,  for  all  pur- 
poses, $2,263,070.  Total  valuation  of  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
$4,966,788.  In  addition  to  the  sums  for  common  schools,  the 
State  expended  $36,596  in  support  of  State  beneficiaries  (mutes, 
blind,  and  feebled  minded  children);  $28,000  for  the  State  Reform 
school;  $37,000  for  the  soldiers'  children's  home;  $5,000  for 
school  libraries ;  $2,500  for  industrial  school.- 

Out  of  258,227  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years, 
161,683  were  enrolled  in  public  schools;  of  the  number  enrolled, 
15,594  attended  ten  months,  21,801  eight  months,  26,570  six 
months,  33,158  four,  and  63,429  less  than  four  months.  The  census 
of  1871  returned  37,057  persons  over  10  years  who  could  not 
read,  and  54,687  who  could  not  write. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  settled  as  early  as  1609,  had  by  the  first  national 
census  of  1792,  on  an  area  of  46,000  sqnare  miles  a  population  of 
340,120,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  4,382,759,  with  taxable 
property  to  the  value  of  $1,967,001,185.  • 

In  the  first  constitution  of  1777  there  is  no  reference  to  schools; 
in  that  of  1 822,  the  proceeds  of  all  State  lands  are  appropriated  to 
a  common  school  fund;  and.  in  the  third  of  1846,  the  capital  of 
several  educational  funds  at  that  time  existing,  are  declared  invio- 
late, and  their  revenues  must  be  applied  to  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  donated. 

In  1784,  the  first  session  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  an 
act  was  passed  to  alter  the  name  of  Kings  College,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  Columbia  College,  and  to  erect  a  university.  This 
act  was  superseded  in  1787  by  another,  which  instituted  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University,  and  provides  for  the  incorporation  by  them 
of  colleges  and  academies.  To  this  boai'd  has  been  given  from 
time  to  time,  duties  which  cover  the  common  schools. 

The  first  act  for  the  encouragement  of  common  schools  was  drafted 
by  Adam  Comstock,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  in  1795,  by  which  $60,- 
000  were  annually  appropriated  for  five  years  to  the  several  cities 
and  towns,  *  in  which  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the 
State  shall  be  instructed  in  the  English  language  (taught  English 
grammar),  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of 
knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a  good 
English  education.'  The  boards  of  supervisors  were  required  to 
raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  one  half  of  that  appropriated  by  the 
State,  to  be  applied  in  like  manner.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the 
appropriation  was  n6t  renewed,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Jedediah  Peck,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  others,  jio  efficient 
legislation  took  place  till  1812. 

In  1811,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Tompkins,  a  commis- 
sion, with  Mr.  Peck  chairman,  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools,  which  was  done  in  1812, 
after  the  commissioners  had  conferred  with  friends  of  education  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  studied  the  rise  and  progress  of 
similar  systems  in  neighboring  States.  The  following  are  the  out- 
lines of  their  plan :  '  That  the  several  towns  in  the  State  be  di- 
vided into  school  districts,  by  three  commissioners,  elected  by  the 
citizens  qualified  to  vote  for  town  officers ;  that  three  trustees  be 
elected  in  each  district,   to  whom  shall  be  confided  the  care  and 
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BaperiDtendcnce  of  the  school  to  be  established  tbereia ;  that  tbe 
interest  of  tbe  school  fund  be  divided  among  the  different  coun- 
ties and  towns,  according  to  their  respective  population,  as  ascer- 
tained by  tbe  successive  census  of  the  United  States ;  that  the 
proportions  received  by  the  respective  towns  be  sub-divided  among 
the  districts  into  which  such  towns  shall  be  divided,  according  to 
the  number  of  children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years; 
that  each  town  raise  by  tax,  annually,  as  much  money  as  it  shall  have 
received  from  the  school  fund ;  that  the  gross  amount  of  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  State  and  raised  by  the  tontrns  be  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  teachers ;  and  that 
the  whole  system  be  placed  under  the  superiiftendence  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Appointment.' 

These  features  were  embodied  in  the  act  of  1812,  and  under  the 
careful  administration  of  Gideon  Hawley,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
as  superintendent,  the  system  went  into  operation,  to  gather  strength 
and  expansion  from  year  to  year,  and  contribute  by  its  beneficent 
results  to  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  common  schools  in 
other  States.  The  most  valuable  of  these  features  was  that  of  State 
and  County  supervision.  In  1 839,  the  superintendent  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  County  Board  of  School  Visitors  to  serve  gratuitously  in 
their  several  counties,  and  so  favorably  received  were  the  reports 
of  these  school  visitors,  that  in  1841  the  legislature,  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors for  each  county,  biennially,  of  a  County  Superintendent, 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  several 
schools  under  his  jurisdiction.  No  previous  act  had  imparted  such 
general  activity  to  school  affairs  as  this;  but  in  1847  the  office  was 
abolished,  and  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  examination  of  teach- 
ers, the  appointment  and  disbursement  of  the  school  fund,  were  in- 
trusted to  a  single  officer  in  each  town.  In  1857,  the  operation 
of  town  supervision  proving  unsatisfactory,  provision  was  made  for 
the  appointment  of  School  Commissioners  in  districts.  There  were 
135  city  and  district  commissioners  in  l67l. 

The  law  of  1812  provided  for  the  support  of  schools  out  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund  and  a  tax  upon  the  towns  equal  to  its 
distributive  share  of  the  school  money,  at  first  optional,  but  af- 
terwards obligatory,  through  the  county  tax.  In  1814,  the  trustees 
of  the  district  were  authorized  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  means 
to  pay  the  wages  of  teachers,  by  collecting  it  from  the  parents  or 
patrons  of  the  school  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  their  chil- 
dren.    In  1849,  the  rate  bills  were  abolished,  leaving  the  deficiency, 
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after  applying  the  public  money  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages^ 
to  be  made  ap  by  district  taxation.  This  act  was  sabmitted  to  the 
people,  and  approved  by  a  vote  of  249,872  in  its  fisivor,  and  91,151 
against  it.  In  1850,  the  Free  School  Act  as  it  was  called,  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  being  again  submitted  to  the  people,  the  act  itself  was 
sustained.  In  1851  the  law  was  again  repealed,  and  a  State  tax 
of  $800,000  was  levied,  to  be  distributed  with  the  school  moneys 
in  the  support  of  schools,  instead  of  the  county  tax,  equal  in*amonnt 
to  the  annual  distribution  from  the  school  fund.  In  1856,  to  the 
State  tax  of  $800,000,  a  levy  of  three-fourths  of  a  mill  upon  every 
dollar  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  made,  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  one  and  Sne-fonrth  of  a  mill,  yielding  in  1872  the  net 
sum  of  $2,565,672. 

To  secure  the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  to  exclude 
the  incompetent  and  immoral,  was  a  primary  object  with  the  com- 
missioners who  reported  the  original  school  law  of  IjBll.  This 
they  aimed  to  effect  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  whom  the 
examination  of  all  candidates  was  given,  and  without  whose  certifi- 
cate no  teacher  could  be  legally  employed.  This  mode  tested  the 
attainments  of  candidates,  but  provided  no  way  in  advance  of  actual 
experience  of  acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge  whereby  better 
qualifications  could  be  had  of  principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 
To  remedy  this,  Grov.  Clinton  in  1825  and  in  1826  recommended 
a  '  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  those  useful  branches  of 
knowledge  already  introduced  in  all  our  common  schools,'  and  in 
1828  he  uiges  the  establishment  in  each  county  of  a  Monitorial 
High  School  (after  the  model  of  one  in  Livingston  County,  under 
the  charge  of  C.  C.  Felton — afterwards  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege), ^  in  which  better  methods  of  teaching  shall  be  at  once  taught 
and  exemplified.'  In  1826,  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer,  from  the  Liter- 
ature Committee  of  the  Senate  (to  whom  the  recommendations  of 
the  Governor  had  been  referred),  recommended  that  the  income  of 
the  Literature  Fund  should  be  divided  among  the  academies,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  classical  students,  but  to  the  num- 
ber of  'persons  instructed  in  each,  who  shall  have  been  licensed  as 
teachers  of  public  schools  by  the  proper  boards.'  In  1827,  Mr. 
Spencer,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  an  act  by  which  the 
Literature  Fund  was  increased  for  the  avowed  purpose  in  the  pre- 
amble *  of  promoting  the  education  of  teachers,'  *  the  incompetency 
of  the  great  mass  of  whom  is  radical,  and  defeats  the  whole  system, 
and  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  disseminating 
the  blessings  of  education.' 
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In  1834,  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Literature  Fund  was  set 
apart  'to  be  distributed  by  the  regents  to  such  academies,  sub* 
ject  to  their  visitation,  as  will  provide  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  the  common  schools.'  Under  this  provision,  one  academy  was 
selected  in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  in  which  was  erected 
a  department  devoted  to  this  particular  work,  known  as  the  Teach- 
ers' Department;  and  in  1838,  by  an  act  appropriating  the  income 
of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
128,000  was  appropriated  to  the  several  academies  on  condition  that 
*  the  academies  receiving  any  of  its  distributive  share  dqnal  to  $700 
should  establish  and  maintiun  a  department  for  the  instruction  of 
common  school  teachers.'  Under  this  provision  the  number  of 
academies  with  this  special  course  for  teachers  was  increased  to  fif- 
teen; and  in  1871,  tinder  a  revision  of  the  previous  legislation  on 
the  subject  in  1 855,  *  the  science  of  common  school  teaching '  was 
taught  to  *  teachers'  classes'  in  87  academies,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  1,494  pupil  teachers. 

In  1840,  Prof.  Potter,  of  Union  College  (afterwards  Bishop 
Potter,  of  Pennsylvania),  in  a  special  report  founded  on  a  personal 
visit  to  the  academies  having  teachers'  departments,  recommends 
<  the  establishment  of  one  institution  at  the  capital,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  education  of  teachers.'  The  same  recommendation  was 
indorsed  by  the  superintendent  (John  C.  Spencer),  in  his  report  to 
the  legislature  of  that  year.  In  1844,  the  committee  on  colleges, 
academies,  and  common  schools,'  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
through  the  chairman  (Mr.  Hulburt),  after  visiting  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Massachusetts,  reported  a  bill  to  establish  a  Normal 
School  at  Albany  '  for**the  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers  for 
common  schools  in  the  scieifte  of  education  and  in  the  art  of 
teaching,'  appropriating  110,000  annually  for  five  years  for  its  sup- 
port. This  school,  in  a  building  furnished  gratuitously  by  tl^e  city 
of  Albany,  went  into  operation  in  December,  1844;  and,  after  a 
successful  trial  of  four  years,  received  in  1848  from  the  State  a 
special  appropriation  to  provide  permanent  accommodations,  and 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $12,000  for  its  support  In  1863,  aid 
was  extended  to  the  Training  School  at  Oswego,  which  was  formally 
recognized  a  State  Normal  School  in  1866 ;  and  in  1864,  provision 
was  made  for  six  other  institutions  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  State ;  the  citizens  of  Brockport,  Fredonia,  Cortland,  Potsdam, 
Geneseo,  and  Buffalo,  having  furnished  suitable  buildings  at  an  ag- 
gregate expense  of  $500,000.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings, 
and  equipment  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  is  estimated  at  $829,739, 
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and  the  anDoal  expense  to  maintain  \hem,  at  $150,000.  With 
the  Normal  pupils  are  large  schools  and  classes  of  children  whose 
exercises  are  made  subsidiary  to  the  main  object  of  the  institution. 
In  1872,  there  were  5,807  students  in  attendance  on  the  different 
departments  of  the  8  normal  schools. 

In  1839,  Francis  Dwight  secured  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
school  districts  in  Geneva,  and  inaugurated  the  union  or  graded  sys- 
tem in  New  York;  and  in  1840  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
District  School  Journal,  a  copy  of  which  the  superintendent  ob- 
tained authority  to  send  to  every  school  district. 

By  the  Union  Free  School  Act  of  1853,  cities  and  villages  di- 
vided into  districts  were  enabled  to  consolidate  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  graded  schools,  and  for  making  them  free  in  advance 
of  the  general  free  school  act  of  1867.  Under  the  operation  of  this 
act,  more  than  ninety  academies  included  within  the  limits  of 
such  districts  were  absorbed  into  the  general  system,  becoming  the 
High  Schools  of  the  united  districts.  The  whole  number  of  such 
schools  in  1870  was  694. 

In  1835,  the  first  legislative  provision  for  school  libraries  was 
made.  To  James  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
belongs  the  credit  of  originating  the  system  of  district  school  libra- 
ries. In  1811,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Gov.  Tompkins  to  report  to  the  legislature  a  system 
for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  common  schools,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  (after  giving  the  outline  of  the  system  of  common 
schools  actually  adopted)  suggested  that  '  it  should  be  made  the 
duty  of  the  State  Commissioner  to  send  to  the  school  inspector  of 

« 

each  town  a  '  Lancaster  Manual,'  containing  observations  on  teach- 
ing and  school  government,  and  this  diffuse  throughout  the  State 
the  latest  and  most  practical  information  as  to  approved  meth- 
ods.' In  1 882  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  distribution  of 
a  copy  of  '  Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Teaching,'  to  each  school 
district  (9,000),  and  in  1833  recommended  the  incorporation  into 
the  school  act,  of  a  provision  authorizing  a  majority  of  the  voters 
^to  raise  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  each  district  $15  or  |20  as 
a  commencement  of,  and  $5  or  $10  annually,  as  a  perennial  spring, 
to  purchase  and  sustain  a  school  library,'  until  1835,  when  the 
foundation  of  the  district  school  library  was  laid  by  the  passage 
of  an  act  giving  the  authority  as  above  suggested.  To  secure  a 
beginning  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay  one-fourth 
of  the  $20  to  all  districts  in  Avon  and  Geneseo,  and  then  offered 
$20  to  the  first  five  districts  in  Henrietta  which  should  adopt  the 
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Banie,  and  employed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Page  to  giiro  lectures  on  the 
Bubjecty  in  all  towns  of  Livingston  County,  and  in  other  sections. 
In  1838  he  labored  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  through  the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Patterson,  who  was 
then  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  this  was  accomplished,  and  $55,000  was  annually 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  To  his  labors'in  this  direction  should 
be  added  the  publication,  at  his  expense,  of  Tlie  School  and  the 
Schoolmaater — the  first  prepared  by  Profl  Alonzo  Porter,  and  the 
last  by  George  B.  Emerson  of  Boston,  and  the  distribution  of  over 
15,000  copies,  one  to  each  school  district,  and  to  town  and  county 
school  officers.  Mr.  Wadsworth  also  paid  the  expense  of  the 
American  edition  of  Cousin^s  Meport  on  the  School  System  of 
Prussia  in  1834,  and  aided  J.  Orville  Taylor  in  the  publication  of 
the  Common  School  Advocate  from  1835  to  1838. 

The  common  schools  are  situated  in  1 1,350  districts,  taught  in 
houses  which,  with  their  sites,  are  valued  at  $23,468,266,  accom- 
modating 1,028,147  children  in  attendance  some  portion  of  the 
year  (to  which  should  be  added  5,807  in  normal  schools,  30,370 
in  academies,  3,194  in  colleges,  135,433  in  private  schools),  taught 
by  28,217  teachers  (21,668  females).  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  children  attending  the  common  schools  is  placed  at  only 
493,648. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  year  1872  were  de- 
rived from  the  following  sources,  viz..  The  Common  School  Fund 
($3,004,513),  $170,000;  United  States  Deposit  Fund  ($4,414,620), 
income  $165,  000 ;  State  school  t^^x  (If  per  cent  on  the  valuation), 
$2,610,784 ;  by  local  tox,  $6,552,994,  making  a  total  of  $10,874,910. 
Among  the  items  of  expenditure  we  find,  for  the  wages  of  common 
school  teachers,  $6,510,164 ; 'district  school  libraries,  $30,917; 
school  apparatus,  $179,156;  colored  schools,  $678,582 ;  school  con- 
struction and  furniture,  $1,982,547;  incidental  expenses,  $1,1 64,- 
142;  appropriation  for  academies,  $44,646 ;  teachers'  classes  in 
academies,  $15,3.45;  Teachers*  Institntes,$16,171;  Normal  Schools, 
$128,723;  Cornell  University,  $25,000;  Indian  schools,  $6,837; 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  $18,127  ;  regents  of  univer- 
sities, $6,349  ;  printing  registers  for  school  districts,  $13,000.  To 
these  items  should  be  added  the  following  not  included  in  the  ag- 
gregate above  given :  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  $103,923 ;  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  at  New  York,  $39,903 ;  institution  for 
the  blind  at  Batavia,  $40,500 ;  State  asylum  for  idiots,  $50,000 ; 
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orphan  asjloms,  $579,750;  Bcbool  commissioners' salaries,  $90,187; 
state  reformatory  at  Elmira,  $198,000. 

The  enormous  sums  expended  for  the  common  schools  of  New 
York  will  be  realized  in  the  fact  that  from  1850,  when  the  school 
expenditure  was  $1,607,684,  to  1872,  when  the  total  expenditure 
was  $9,607,903 — a  period  of  22  years — the  aggregate  expenditure 
was  nearly  $106,146,344. 

In  1825,  orphans  in  special  asylums  were  first  recognized  as  en- 
titled to  a  distributive  share  of  any  money  appropriated  to  com- 
mon schools,  which  is  now  made  the  basis  of  the  special  appro- 
priation in  their  behalf  to  the  amount,  in  1871,  of  $472,760.  The 
total  estimated  value  of  the  property  of  orphan  asylums  and  homes 
for  the  friendless.  Sept  30,  1871,  was  $9,389,539,  and  the  gross 
expenditure  for  their  support  in  that  year  was* $2,303,947.  The 
number  of  children  supported  and  educated  was  15,422. 

In  1866,  the  superintendent  was  charged  with  providing  schools 
for  the   Indian   children,  which  in   1871  numbered   1,073,  in  27 

schools,  at  a  cost  of  $8,559. 

The  system  of  common  schools  rests  on  territorial  subdivisions  of  the  State 
known  as  School  Districts,  whose  boandaries  are  defined  and  altered  by  the 
School  CommissionerSi  and  on  Union  Free  School  Districts,  formed  with  special 
powers  under  the  act  of  1853,  and  the  City  Districts  created  by  special  acts. 

The  officers  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  system,  beginning  at 
the  lowest  point,  are : 

1.  District  THtsiees—compoaed  of  one  or  three,  as  the  district  may  decide. 
The  three  act  as  a  board,  and  the  sole  trustee  has  the  same  power  as  a  board 
of  three.  These  powers  and  duties  are :  to  call  meetings ;  to  make  out  tax 
hsts  and  warrants:  to  purchase  sites,  and  build  or  hire  school-houses;  to  in- 
sure district  property;  to  have  the  custody  and  safe  keeping  of  the  school- 

•  bouse  and  other  property ;  to  contract  with  and  employ  teachers,  and  pay  them ; 
and  generally  to  attend  to  all  the  business  of  the  district.  They  must  make  in 
October  of  every  year,  a  return  in  form  and  substance  as  required  by  law,  to 
the  School  Commissioner,  as  the  basis  of  all  school  statistics,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  State  Superintendent  may  ttom  time  to  time  require.  There 
is  also  a  district  clerk,  collector,  and  librarian. 

2.  Tovm  Clerk  for  each  town — is  required  to  keep  in  his  office  all  books^ 
maps,  papers,  and  records  touching  schools ;  to  record  in  a  book  the  certificate 
of  apportionment  of  school  moneys ;  to  notify  the  trustees  of  the  filing  of  such 
certificate;  to  obtain  from  trustees  their  annual  reports;  to  furnish  tlie  School 
Commissioner  with  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  all  district  officers;  to 
distribute  to  trustees  all  books  and  blanks  forwarded  to  him  for  their  use;  to 
file  and  record  the  final  accounts  of  supervisors ;  to  preserve  the  Fupervisor's 
bond ;  to  file  and  keep  the  description  of  district  boundaries^  and  when  called 
upon,  to  take  part  in  the  erection  or  alteration  of  a  school  district.  The  super- 
visor for  each  town  receives  all  moneys  destined  for  school  purposes  in  the 
town,  and  disburses  according  to  law  and  the  special  direction  of  the  State 
Su[>erintendent. 

3.  School  C(^mmtisM0n^9— elected  for  certain  districts  originally  established 
by  boards  of  supervisors,  but  now  determined  by  law  to  the  number  of  112 
for  the  State.  They  have  power,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  see  that  the  boun- 
daries of  districts  are  correctly  described;  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools;  to 
advise  with  and  counsel  the  trustees;  to  look  afler  the  condition  of  the  school- 
houses,  and  condemn  such  as  are  entirely  unfit  for  use;  to  recommend  studies 
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and  text-books;  to  ezatnine  and  liceose  teachers;  to  examine  charges  against 
teachers,  and,  on  sufficient  proofj  annul  their  certificates;  and  when  required 
by  the  Superintendent,  to  take  and  report  testimony  in  cases  of  appeal  It  is 
also  their  duty,  annually,  to  apportion  and  divide  among  the  districts  the  school 
moneys  apportioned  to  their  respective  counties  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

4.  Dtpariment  of  PuJbUc  Instruction, — The  head  of  this  department  is  the 
State  Superintendent,  which  office  was  originally  independent^  but  in  1822  as 
such,  was  abolished  and  its  duties  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
performed  them  through  a  special  clerk  or  deputy,  until  1864,  when  it  wa^ 
again  separated  and  instituted  into  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
superintendent  is  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  Senate  and  Assembly.  He  holds 
office  for  tiiree  years;  has  general  superintendence  of  the  public  schools,  visits 
them,  inquires  into  their  management,  and  advises  and  directs  in  regard  to 
their  course  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

He  apportions  and  distributes  the  public  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State 
for  the  support  of  schools;  examines  the  supplementary  apportionments  made 
to  all  the  districts  by  the  School  Commissioners,  and  sees  that  to  each  district 
is  set  apart  its  proportionate  share,  and  that  the  same  is  expended  by  the 
trustees,  and  paid  by  the  supervisors  of  towns,  according  to  law. 

He  gives  advice  and  direction  to  school  officers^  teachers,  and  inhabitants 
upon  all  questions  arising  under  the  school  laws.  He  establishes  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  appeals.  He  hears  and  decides  all  appeaK  involvmg 
school  controversies,  that  are  brought  before  him,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

He  is  cliarged  with  the  general  control  and  management  of  Teachers'  lui 
stitutes  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State ;  is  authorized  to  employ  teachers 
and  lecturers  for  the  institutes,  and  to  pay  them,  and  to  certify  the  accounts 
for  expenses  incurred  by  the  commissioners  in  conducting  the  same.  He  is  re- 
quired by  the  law  to  visit  the  institutes,  and  to  advise  and  to  direct  concerning 
their  proper  management. 

He  establishes  rules  and  regulations  concerning  district  school  libraries;  he 
makes  appointments  of  State  pupils  to  the  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the  blind,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  proper  local 
officers;  and  he  visits  and  examines  into  the  condition  and  management  of 
these  institutions. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  aad  apportions  among  the  counties  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  each 
is  entitled.  He  is  one  of  the  board  for  the  selection  of  the  places  in  which 
to  establish  any  additional  Normal  Schools.  After  the  schools  are  establislied, 
he  has  general  .^supervision  and  direction  of  them ;  he  appoints  the  local  board 
to  manage  them ;  he  approves  the  rules  for  their  government ;  he  directs  the 
Ibrm  of  their  reports ;  and  all  payments  for  their  support  are  paid  upon  his 
certificate.  He  approves  the  course  of  study ;  the  number  of  teachers  and  their 
wages  are  subject  to  his  approval ;  he  can  cause  one  or  more  of  the  schools 
to  be  composed  of  males,  and  one  or  more  of  females,  in  his  discretion ;  and  he 
decides  upon  the  manner  in  whidi  pupils  shall  be  admitted  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  State.  He  has  similar  powers  over  the  Oswego  Normal  School, 
and  six  similar  schools  since  establislied. 

He  has  charge  of  all  the  Indian  schools  in  the  State,  employs  local  agents  to 
superintend  them,  visits  them,  and  directs  concerniiig  the  erection  and  repair 
of  their  school-houses,  and  determines  the  branches  of  instruction  to  be  pursued 
in  the  schoola 

He  is,  ex-officlOy  a  Regent  of  the  University  and  chairman  "of  the  committee 
on  teachers'  classes  in  academies.  He  is  also,  e3H)fficio,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Idiot  Asylum,  and  the  Cornell  University. 

He  receives  and  compiles  the  abstracts  of  the  reports  from  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  setting  forth  their  condition  and  proceedings,  and  the  ac- 
count of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  year.  He  makes,  annually,  to  the 
legislature  a  report  of  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  and  institutions  under  his 
supervision,  and  recommends  such  measures  as,  in  his  judgipent,  will  contrib- 
ute to  theu:  wellkre  and  efficiency. 
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KORTH  CABOUNA. 

North  Carolina  was  first  settled  in  1653,  and  in  1720  had,  on  an 
area  of  45,000  square  miles  a  population  of  893,751  (100,573 
slaves),  which  in  1870  had  increased  to  1,071,361  (391,650  col- 
ored), with  $624,868,971  taxable  property. 

^  The  first  official  allosion  to  the  want  of  schools  in  North  Carolina 
is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  Governor  Johnston,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature,  in  Edenton,  in  1736; 
and  the  first  efiectnal  act  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  was 
passed  in  1762,  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  in  Newbem. 

In  1770,  an  act  for  founding,  establishing,^  and  endowing  Queens 
College  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  Mecklenberg  County,  was  repealed 
by  royal  proclamation,  and  its  re-enactment  in  the  year  following 
met  with  the  same  fate.  In  1776  this  county,  in  advance  of  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  declared  the  State  forever 
absolved  from  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, incorporated  '  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Liberty  HaU^ 
in  the  County  of  Mecklenberg,*  with  the  following  preamble: 
*  Whereas,  the  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  in&nt  community 
is  highly  necessary,  and  would  answer  the  most  valuable  and  bene* 
ficial  purposes  to  this  State  and  the  good  people  thereof;  and 
whereas,  a  very  promising  experiment  hath  been  made  at  a  seminary 
in  the  County  of  Mecklenberg,  and  a  number  of  youths  there 
taught  have  made  great  advancements  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
in  the  course  of  a  regular  and  finished  education,  which  they 
have  since  completed  at  various  colleges  in  different  parts  of 
America;  and  whereas,  the  seminary  aforesaid,  and  the  several 
teachers  who  have  successively  taught  and  presided  therein,  have^ 
hitherto  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  in 
order  therefore,  that  said  subscriptions  and  other  gratuities  may 
be  legally  possessed  and  duly  applied,  and  the  said  seminary,  by 
the  name  of  Liberty  Hall,  may  become  more  extensively  and  gen- 
erally useful,  for  the  encouragement  of  liberal  knowledge  in  lan- 
guages, arts,  and  sciences,  and  for  diffusing  the  great  advantages  of 
education  upon  more  liberal,  easy,  and  generous  terms,'  &c. 

In  the  State  Constitution,  framed  at  Halifax  in  December,  1776, 
they  provided  '  that  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such 
salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public^  as  may  enable  them  to 
instruct  at  low  prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged 
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in  one  or  more  universities.'  Hie  establishment  of  public  schools 
"was  thus  expressly  enjoined  upon  the  Legislature ;  and  the  order 
ifl  which  the  public  school  and  the  university  is  mentioned,  shows 
the  connection  and  dependence  which  the  gamers  of  the  Consti- 
tution thought  should  exist  between  them.  The  language  was 
mandatory, — '  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  Legislature.' 
The  schools  were  to  be  fit,  *  convenient,'  accessible  to  all ;  and  the 
salaries  to  the  masters  were  to  be  ^paid  by  the  public,^  They  pro- 
vided, first,  in  the  organic  law,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  people  at  the  public  charge  ;  and  secondly,  for  '  one  or  more 
universities,'  in  which  '  all  useful  learning '  should  be  encouraged. 
In  1789,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  established  and 
ondowQdy  but  no  provision  was  made  for  common  schools.  Speak- 
ing of  this  period.  Judge  Murphey,  in  an  address  in  1827,  remarks: 
"  The  number  of  our  literary  men  has  been  small  when  compared 
with  our  population  ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we 
look  on  the  condition  of  the  State  since  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  When  the  war  ended,  the  people  were  in  poverty, 
society  in  disorder,  morals  and  manners  almost  prostrate.  Order 
was  to  be  restored  to  society,  and  energy  to  the  laws,  before  in- 
dustry could  repair  the  fortunes  of  the  people ;  schools  were  to  be 
established  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  congr^ations  formed 
for  preaching  the  gospel,  before  the  public  morals  could  be  amended* 
Time  was  required  to  effect  these  objects ;  and  the  most  important 
of  them,  the  education  of  youth,  was  the  longest  neglected.  Before 
this  university  went  into  operation  Iq  1794,  there  was  not  more 
than  three  schools  in  the  State,  in  which  the  rudiments  of  a  clas- 
sical education  could  be  acquired.  The  most  prominent  and  useful 
of  these  schools  was  kept  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Guilford 
County.  He  instituted  it  shortly  after  the  close' of  the  war,  an(l 
continued  it  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  usefulness  of  Dr. 
Caldwell  to  the  literature  of  North  Carolina  will  never  be  sufilcient- 
ly  appreciated;  but  the  opportunities  of  instruction  in  his  school 
were  very  limited.  There  was  no  library  attached  to  it;  his 
students  were  supplied  with  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Mathematics  and  Martin's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Moral  Philosophy  was  taught  from  a  syllabus  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Dr.  Witherspoon  in  Princeton  College.  The  students  had  no 
books  on  history  or  miscellaneous  literature.  There  were,  indeed, 
very  few  in  the  State,  except  in  the  library  of  lawyers  who  lived 
in  the  commercial  towns.  I  well  remember,  that  after  completing 
my  course  of  studies  under  Dr.  Caldwell,  I  spent  nearly  two  years 
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^without  finding  any  book  to  read  except  some  old  works  on 
theological  subjects.  At  length  I  accidentally  met  with  Voltaire's 
history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  an  odd  Tolume  of  Smol- 
lett's Roderick  Random,  and  an  abridgement  of  Don  Quixote. 
These  books  gave  me  a  taste  for  reading,  which  I  had  no  opportunity 
^,  of  gratifying  until  I  became  a  student  in  this  university  in  the  year 

t^O   .  *^,  1826.     Few  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  students  had  better  opportunities  of 

c  \  gc^^iiig  books  than  myself;  and  with  these  slender  opportunities 

\  of  instruction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  beci^me  eminent  in 

the  liberal  professions.  *At  this  day,  when  libraries  are  established 
in  all  our  towns,  when  every  professional  man,  and  every  respectable 
gentleman  has  a  collection  of  books,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
inconveniences  under  which  young  men  labored  forty  years-ago." 

The  following  extract  from  the  number  of  the  North  Carolina 
Journal  for  the  22d  of  June,  1795,  seems  to  present  a  brighter  pic- 
ture of  the  advance  of  public  education,  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  limited  number  of  academies  named,  and  the  great  importance 
attached  to  the  fSact  that  they  were  able  to  prepare  youths  for  college 
denote  no  very  high  degree  of  literary  attainments. 

'  We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  public  that  the  Acad- 
emy at  Thyatira,  erected  and  conducted  by  Dr.  McCorkle;  the 
Warrenton  Academy,  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geoi^ ; 
and  the  Chatham  and  Newbem  academies,  are  all  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing state.  The  high  reputation  and  great  experience  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  the  direction  of  these  seminaries  will  insure  their 
establishment  and  success,  and  furnish  annually  a  large  number  of 
students  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  higher  branches.' 

From  1789  to  1825,  though  the  'old-field'  or  English  schools 
were  multiplied,  and  a  few  academies  and  high  schools  were  estab- 
Jished,  no  provision  was  made  for  common  schools.  In  1816,  Hon. 
Archibald  D.  Murphey,  of  the  county  of  Orange,  then  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  made  an  able  and  highly  interesting  report  to 
that  body  on  the  subject  of  public  instruction,  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  common  schools,  and  also  of  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  report  concluded  with  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  speakers  of  the  two  houses  to  appoint  three  persons  to 
dige*st  a  system  of -public  instruction,  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
next  General  Assembly.    The  report  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

In  1825,  the  Legislature  passed  the  first  act  on  the  subject, — 
'An  Act  to  create  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools.' 
To  Bartlett  Yancey,  of  the  county  of  Caswell,  is  due  the  high  dis- 
tinction of  having  conceived  and  penned  the  first  act  for  the  estab- 
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lisliment  and  promotion  of  common  schools.  This  act  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  certain  stocks,  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  swamp 
lands,  the  tax  on  auctioneers,  tetailers  of  ardent  spirits,  <fec., — '  the 
parings  of  the  treasury,'  as  they  were  called  by  Mr.  Yancey  himself. 
But  the  funds  accumulated  slowly,  and  the  friends  of  the  system 
went  to  work  by  tongue  and  pen  to  increase  the  fund,  and  thus 
obtain  means  for  starting  the  schools.  Foremost  among  these  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman, 
and  a  christian.  He  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  published  at  his  own 
expense,  in  1 832,  a  series  of  *  Letters  on  Popular  Education,  ad- 
dressed to  the  People  of  North  Carolina.' 

In  1836,  another  act  was  passed,  organizing  'a  Board  of 
Literature,'— ^providing  for  draining  the  swamp  lands,  and  still 
further  increasing  the  school  fund.  The  pubHc  mind  now  began  to 
be  generally  aroused  on  the  subject ;  and  several  able  papers, 
advocating  public  instruction,  were  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
1838,^-one  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  and 
one  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cherry,  of  Bertie,  being  a  report  of  his  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  education.  In  1837  the  State  received 
on  deposit  from  the  General  Oovcmment,  under  the  deposit  act  of 
1836,  the  sum  of  (1,433,757.39,  which  was  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  common  schools,  and  increased  the  permanent  fund  to  about 
$1,732,000,  exclusive  of  swamp  lands. 

In  1838,  a  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cherry,  providing  for 
laying  off  the  State  into  school  districts,  and  for  submitting  the 
question  of  *  school '  or  *  no  school '  to  the  people  of  the  respec- 
tive counties,  was  passed.  The  act  embraced  the  present  plan  of 
requiring  each  county  to  raise  one  dollar  for  every  two  dollars 
distributed  by  the  literary  board.  In  1839  nearly  all  the  counties 
adopted  the  system  f  and  in  1841  it  toasput  into  full  operation. 

In  1852,  C.  H.  Wiley  was  appointed  State  Superintendent,  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  secession,  in  1861,  had  inaugu- 
rated a  system  of  common  schools  which  was  adapted  to  the  habits 
of  the  people,  but  perished  in  the  disturbances  which  followed? 

In  the  constitution  of  1868  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture *  to  establish  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools, 
free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21. 
In  1R69  a  system  was  inaugumted  which  is  yet  laboring  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  disorganized  society — social  and  industrial,  and 
with  details  of  organization  foreign  to  the  general  policy  and  habits 
of  the  people.  Out  of  99,114  persons  between  6  and  21  years, 
29,303  were  estimated  to  be  in  1,398  public  schools. 
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OHIO. 

Ohio  remained  a  portion  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio,  in  which  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation  began  in  1787, 
its  beneficent  policy  of  incorporating  *  schools  and  the  means  of  ed- 
ucation' among  the  organic  elements  of  civil  society,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  numerous  States  of  imperial  dimensions  and  industrial 
resources,  in  impartial  freedom,  morality,  and  knowledge,  until  1799, 
when  it  was  organized  as  a  distinct  territory,  and  admitted  into  the 
United  States  in  1802,  with  an  area  of  39,964  square  miles,  and  a 
population  in  1800  of  45,365,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  2,665,- 
260,  with  a  taxable  property  returned  to  the  value  of  $1,167,731, 
097. 

In  the  plan  of  settlement  in  1785,  the  public  lands  were  surveyed 
into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  containing  36  sections  of  one  mile 
square  of  640  acres  each,  one  of  which  was  reserved  for  public 
schools.  The  act  of  Congress  passed  April  30,  1802, '  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  union,  provides  that  section 
numbered  16  in  every  township,  and  where  such  section  has  been 
sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of,  other  4ands  equivalent  thereto  and 
most  contiguous  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
such  townships,  for  the  use  of  schools.'  Other  special  tracts  were 
granted  to  the  State,  or  reserved  from  ordinary  purchases,  were  vested 
in.  the  legislatare  in  trust  for  schools.  The  entire  land  surface  of 
Ohio  was  25,576,969  acres,  the  land  grants  and  reservations  for 
schools  amounted  to  710,500,  exclusive  of  two  townships  reserved 
for  a  university..  In  spite  of  these  beneficent  provisions,  and  of  the 
school  habits  of  many  of  the  families  among  the  original  settlers, 
the  institution  of  public  schools  in  a  new  country,  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated townships,  with-scanty  resources,  where  roads  and  dwellings 
were  of  immediate  physical  necessity,  was  slow. 

T|^  constitution  of  1802  enjoins  that '  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  essentially  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall 
forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  right  of  conscience.'  Notwithstanding  repeated  and  urgent 
recommendations  by  successive  -  governors  in  their  annual  mes- 
sages, the  visible  benefits  of  such  schools  as  the  first  settlers  from 
New  England  established  by  voluntary  subscription  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  labor  of  a  few  men  like  Ephraim  Cutter,  Caleb  At- 
water  and  Nathan  Guilford,  it  was  not  till  1825  that  a  general 
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school  law  was  parsed.  In  this,  the  principles  of  taxation  arc  recog- 
nized, but  no  efficient  plan  of  supervision  and  providing  good  teach- 
ers was  adopted. 

In  1831  tlie  teachers  and  active  friends  of  schools  organized  an 
association  called  the  college  of  teachers,  which  began  in  their  an- 
nual gatherings  the  work  of  school  agitation. 

In  1835,  tlie  legislature  required  school  returns  from  the  county 
auditors,  and  Prof.  Calvin  K  Stowe,  of  tlie  Lane  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Cinciimati,  who  was  about  to  visit  Europe,  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  elementary  school  systems  of  Prussia  and  other 
European  States,  which  was  made,  and  printed  in  1837,  and  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  other  States. 

In  1836,  Samuel  Lt^wis,  of  Cincinnati  (a  native  of  Massachusetts) 
was  appointed  State  Superintendent  with  a  salary  of  $500.  With 
experience  as  a  public  speaker,  with  much  study  of  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  and  a  participant  in  the  discussions  of  the  College  of 
Teachers,  Mr.  Lewis  made  great  pecuniary  and  personal  sacrifices, 
and  entered  on  the  work  of  official  exploration  of  schools  and  agita- 
tion of  educational  topics  among  the  people,  in  the  spring  of  1837. 
He  found,  *  out  of  Cincinnati  there  were  no  public  schools  worthy  of 
the  name,  practically  op^n  to  rich  and  poor,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
organized  school  districts  were  without  school-houses,  and  that  not 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  would  be  appraised  at  $50  each.' 

Mr.  Lewises  report  on  the  deficiencies  of  public,  schools  in  Ohio, 
and  Prof.  Stowe*s  glowing  picture  of  elementary  instruction  in 
Prussia,  carried  triumphantly  through  the  legislature,  in  spite  of 
bitter  opposition,  an  act,  which  made  the  office  of  superintendent 
permanent,  created  a  State  School  Fund,  imposed  a  county  tar  of 
two  mills  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  authorized  district  taxa- 
tion for  school-houses,  required  reports  from  school  teachers,  and 
town  and  county  officers,  gave  incorporated  towns  and  cities  a  board 
of  education,  with  power  to  establish  a  public  school  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  provided  county  examinations  for  candidates  for  the  office 
of  teacher.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  State  system  with  some 
elements  of  vitality  and  efficiency  in  its  oi^anization.  Mr.  Lewis 
entered  on  its  administration  in  May,  1838,  by  issuing  the  Com" 
mon  School  Director^  and  announcing  his  intention  to  visit  every 
county,  and  inviting  school  officers,  teachers,  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  meet  him,  and  as  editor  and  lecturer, '  with  his  office  and 
head-quarters  in  the  saddle,'  he  did  a  work  for  1838,  for  practical 
results,  second  to  that  of  no  other  laborer  in  the  educational  field, 
before  or  since.    In  1839,  after  makings  third  report,  and  a  special 
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PEKN8TLTANIA. 

PeDnsylvania  was  first  settled  in  1638,  and  by  the  first  national 
census  of  1700,  on  an  area  of  46,000  square  miles,  had  a  population 
of  434,373,  which  in  1870  had  increased  te  3,521,790,  with  taxa- 
ble property  to  the  value  of  (1,243,367,852. 

The  first  constitution  adopted  in  1776  had  no  provision  respecting 
schools,  and  that  of  1798  enjoined  *the  legislature  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  shall  be  taught, 
gratis.'  In  1838,  an  attempt  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  that  year,  to  amend  this  provision  so  ^  as  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  persons  residing  therein  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  education,'  failed,  leaving  the  provision  as  in  1798. 

The  first  general  school  law  was  passed  in  1819,  expressly  'to 
provide  for  the  poor,  gratis,'  in  which  with  minute  definition  of 
such  as  arc  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  viz.,  '  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years,  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  and  excluding  all  children  whose 
education  is  otherwise  provided.'  A  list  of  these  children,  made 
out  by  the  assessors  of  each  township,  corrected  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  county,  is  sent  to  teachers  of  schools  within  the  township, 
with  instructions  to  enter  against  the  names  of  such  children  on 
this  list  as  apply  for  tuition,  the  number  of  days  they  may  attend 
or  be  taught,  and  send  in  their  bill  for  the  same  to  the  county  com- 
missioner. 

The  first  act,  under  which  any  demonstration  of  what  public 
schools  could  become,  was  special  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phil- 
adelphia, by  which  a  broad  and  beneficent  system  of  public  in- 
struction has  been  developed,  w;is  adopted  in  1818.  By  this  act,  in 
1871,  414  schools  (viz.,  1  Boy's  Central  High  School  or  College,  1 
jligh  and  Normal  School  for  Girls,  58  Grammar  schools,  142 
Intermediate  schools,  186  primary  schools  and  26  night  schools), 
with  87,428  scholars,  1,668  teachers  (79  male  and  1,589  female 
teachers,  supported  at  a  cost  of  $1,370,705.  The  valuation  of 
school  property  in  1 872  exceeded  $3,000,000. 

The  first  provision  for  general  education  for  the  State  was  made ' 
in  1831,  which  the  supplementary  acts  of  1834,  1835,  1836  and 
1837  has  developed  into  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  for 
which  much  is  due   to  the  wise  organization  and  administration, 
and  the  judicious  publications  of  Thomas  II.  Burrowes  of  Lancas- 
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ter,  who  became  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  as  Sccre-* 
tary  of  State  in  1834*  Tliis  office  was  made  independent  in  1857. 
County  Supfirintendence '  Were  first  organized  in  1864,  and  the 
first  State  Normal  School  in  1857.  The  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  orp^nized  in  1852 ;  the  first  School  Jonrnal  was  pub- 
lished in  1836,  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  in  1852 ;  the 
first  Teachers*  Institute  was  held  in  1849,  and  the  attendance  has 
increased  from  3,704  teachers  in  1866  to  11,800  in  1871. 

The  following  iteips  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
(J.  P.  Wickersham)  for  1872,  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  of  the  system  of  common  schools:  the  tot-tl  expenditure 
was  $8,345,072 ;  this  sum  supported  15,999  schools  in  2,029  cities 
and  towns;  paid  18,368  teachers,  for  834,313  pupils,  in  buildings 
which  with  their  grounds  and  equipments  have  an  estimated  value 
ci  118,689,624 ;  and  employed  in  the  district  management  and 
county  superintendence,  13,541  persons. 

To  the  above  expenditures  for  common  schools  in  cities,  villages 
and  rural  districts  should  be  added  $475,245  paid  to  thirty  seven 
institutions  (existing  asylums  mainly  under  religions  denominations), 
for  the  support  and  instruction  of  3,527  soldiers'  orphans,  which 
has  already  cost  the  State  $3,467,543  ;  $54,000  for  the  instrnction 
of  the  mute,  $70,000  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind ;  $28,000  for 
training  feeble  minded  children;  $10,000  for  friendless  children; 
$71,900  for  juvenile  offenders ;  $11,500  for  Lincoln  University; 
$25,00  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  outline  of  the  system  of  common  schools  in  opera- 
tion in  1872  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent: 

(1,)  Dittriets  and  District  Officers. — Each  township,  borough,  and  city  is  made 
by  law  a  schdol  district.  Tiie  districts  thus  formed  are  the  only  one»  except  a 
amall  number  of  what  are  culled  *  independent  districts,'  with  a  sinf^le  school, 
formed  out  of  parts  of  adjacent  coutities,  otherwise  badly  accommodated 
with  schools.  Outside  of  citiefl  and  borouj^lis,  the  school  districts  have  from 
one  to  thirty  schools,  the  average  number  being  about  seven.  The  power  of 
levying  and  collecting  taxes,  building  and  furnishing  school-iouses,  employing 
and  paying  teachers,  selecting  text-booka  and  managing  the  schools  generally, 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  six  directors,  two  of  whom  are  elected  annually  at  the 
■  regular  loi-al  elections.  The  courts  have  power  to  remove  directors  for  tlie 
Bon-p4^rformance  of  duty,  and  the  State  Superintendent  can  refuse  to  pay  a 
district,  it^  quota  of  tlie  annual  State  appropriation,  if  its  directors  do  not  keep 
the  schools  *open  according  to  law.' 

(2,)  SuperintenderUs  fin-  7bzrn«,  Ciiies,  and  Counties. — The  directors  of  a  dis- 
trict are  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  and  pay  a  District  Superintendent,  and 
to  require  the  Teachers  in  their  employ  to  hold  a  District  Institute.  Kach 
board  is  compelled  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent 
through  the  agency  of  the  proper  County  Superintendent,  who  must  appiove 
it.  accomptmied  by  a  sworn  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict h.ive  been  kept  open  and  in  operation  according  to  law,  and  (ipecitically 
dechiriiig  that  no  teacher  has  been  employed  during  the  year  who  did  not  iiold 
a  valid  certlticate,  and  that  the  accounts  of  tlie  district  have  been  legally  settled. 
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Failltij^  to  m^ke  soch  a  Btateraent  works  a  forfeitare  of  the  State  appro* 
priation. 

The  school  directors  of  each  county,  and  of  each  city  and  boroujrh  hnying 
over  7.00 J  iiihabituiitis,  as  may  chou.-e  lo  do  sOf  meet  in  convention  tr-enaially, 
at  the  call  of  the  State  Su|H;riiitendent,  to  elect  a  Rupjrintendent  and  tix  liis 
Kilary.  The  directors  fix  the  salary  of  the  office  absolutoly,  but  tl)ey  are  lim- 
ited in  their  choice  of  a  person  to  till  it.  to  persons  having  certain  scliolasitc 
an<i  profea'^ioiial  qualifications,  of  tlie  sufficiency  of  wliicli  the  ^tate  Bnperin- 
tendent  is  to  jud^.-  before  he  issues  the  commission.  The  Slate  Superiateudent 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  County  Sup.'riuteudents  and  tills  all  vacancies. 

Tli3  duties  of  the  superinteudeuts  of  counties,  citie&  and  borou.i;hs  are  to 
examine  and  ceriitiole  tradiers,  visit  schools,  jrive  instruction  to  the  teaciiers, 
hold  institutes,  and  supervise  generally  the  s.-Ikk)!  interests  intrusted  to  their 
care.     They  make  monthly  and  annual  repori^f  to  tit'e  Sc1hx>1  Department. 

(3.)  TeidniTi  and  tteir  Ceriific.U if. — No  pennon  can  be  employed  to  teach 
in  u  common  sehiiol  who  does  not  hold  a  legal  certificate  in  one  of  the  ibrmfl 
which  are  g'^inted  as  follows: 

A  provisional  certilicate,  which  is  a  mere  license  to  begin  to  teach.  Tt  is 
good  only  in  the  conDty  wh  tj  issu  d,  and  for  a  single  year.  A  aaile  of 
fi>ru  es  from  one  to  live  is  used  in  ULiug  up  th'-s  certificate,  to  denote  degrees  of 
proricien  -y  in  the  several  branches. 

A  professional  certiti  >ate,  wiiich  is  a  license  to  teach  in  the  county  whero 
issu.'d  for  the  term  of  the  Superintendent  granting  it,  and  lor  one  year 
tlioreatler  It  is  gr.mted  to  any  good  teacher  who  can  pass  an  examiniitioQ 
in  orliiography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching. 

A  p.»nnanent  certificate,  wiiich  is  granted  by  this  department  to  teachers 
holding  profensio.ia  eertificitea  whtKse  application  therefor  is  indor>ed  by  the 
proper  superintendent,  the  proper  board  or  boards  of  directors,  and  by  a 
county  committee  of  teachers  elected  by  ballot  for  this  pu-pose  at  the  Teachers* 
Inftttute.  This  certific<^te  is  good  permanently  in  the  county  where  issued, 
and  for  one  year  in  any  other  county. 

A  State  cerrificate,  which  is  issued  to  tenchers  who  pa^s  an  examination, 
in  a  prescribed  course,  b^eforo  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools.     This  certificate  is  permanently  good   in  any  pa;t  of  the  State. 

(4, '  Slaii  Narmul  Sc'tools. — Thj  State  is  divided  into  twelve  Normal  School 
districts.  To  nine  of  these  the  State  has  appnjpriated  $15,000  each  tow^rda 
the  erection  of  bu  Idings  for  Normal  Scluxil  purposes.  The  balance  of  tiie 
money  required  for  iheir  erection  either  has  been  or  must  be  raised  by  loo.il 
contributions  The  buildings  wlien  erected  do  not  belong  to  the  State,  but  to 
tlie  stockholders  or  contributors,  who.  however,  can  not  dispose  of  them  to  use 
tliem  for  any  otiier  purpose,  without  the  consent  of  the  Slate  authorities.  The 
State  has  appropriated  considerable  money  to  the  several  schools  for  the  pur- 
chtise  of  apparatus.  No  s.'hool  can  be  recognized  an  a  Stitte  Normal  Si^liool 
unril  it  has  been  fou^id  by  the  Slate  au  horities  to  conform  to  the  require* 
ments  of  law.  and,  when  recognized,  its  charges,  course  of  study,  and  disci- 
plinary regulations  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  The 
State  furnishes  diplomas  for  all  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  is  chairman  of  the  board  that  conducts  the  examination  of 
the  graduating  classes.  The  Slate  pays  each  student,  who  is  attending  a 
Normal  School  for  th3  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher,  fifty  cents  a  week 
towards  his  expen-^ea  a  id  privcs  him  a  gratuity  of  fifly  dollars  at  graduation. 
All  app~opri.»tions  to  State  Normal  Schools  are  paid  by  the  State  Suporfntend- 
ent.  A  diploma  of  the  first  degree,  given  at  a  ^^ate  Normal  School,  exempts 
the  holder  from  examination  in  any  part  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  two  years 
after  vniduation :  but  at  the  expinition  of  that  time  he  must  either  submit  to 
an  examination,  or  present  to  the  Board  of  Kxaminers  of  the  Normal  School 
where  he  gr  iduated,  an  applicat'on  for  a  diploma  of  the  second  degree,  in- 
dorsed by  the  board  or  boirds  of  directors  for  whom  he  has  taught,  and  by  the 
proper  superintendent.     This,  if  granted,  makes  him  a  teacher  for  life. 

(5.)  StfU  Shool  D'parlmant — This  department  consists  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  who  la  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  holds  his  office  for  three  years,  and  appoints  his  subordinate  officers, 
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which  consisted  in  1871  of  a  deputy  superintendent,  two  inspectors  of  SoldieiV 
Orphan  Schools,  four  clerks,  and  a  mewieu^r.  The  work  of  the  School  DO' 
part  men  t,  with  respect  to  the  several  edueutionul  agencies,  is  briefly  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  TtfjLchrrsi — ^It  pn- pares  and  lurnishes  certificates  for  all 
the  ei^liicen  tliousand  teachecs,  and  grants  directly  ceriiiicutes  to  buch  of 
them  as  have  reached  the  higher  grades  of  iiie  profession. 

"With  respect  to  iSAooi  Directors  and  ComplrolUrs .--^li  gives  advice  and  in* 
struciion  concerning  tlteir  duties  to  the  thirteen  thousand  school  directors  and 
oompirollers,  furnisliej^them  blanks,  receives  and  tabulates  their  reports,  reviews 
their  accounts,  judges  whether  tliey  have  kept  their  t'chools  open  .according  to 
law,  and  if  so,  pays  them  the  State  appmpriation  for  their  respeciivu  districts* 

Wiih  respect  to  CoaiUy  iS»upertft^iuic;A^:— It  calls  conventions  for  theelectioti 
of  County  Superintendents  in  the  several  counties,  receives  t)ie  returns  and 
judges  of  their  legality,  commissions  the  persons  elected,  removes  the  dis- 
qualiflod,  ^ays  tlieir  Salaries,  provides  blanks  for  recording  and  tabulating 
their  work,  and  receives  and  publishes  their  reports. 

"With  respect  to  C.ty  and  Buroujh  Sup,rinUmdtnts: — It  holds  about  the 
same  relation  lo  the  City  and  Borough  Superintendents  as  it  does  to  County 
Superintendents,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  direct  payment  of  salaries. 

With  respect  to  TtiKliers'  JnstUute-f : — It  fum.slies  the  Teachers'  Institutes — 
one  beinsr  held  in  ewch  county — with  blanks  for  reports;  receives,  tabulates, 
and  publishes  the  same,  and  a.'^sist  in  their  management.' 

With  respect  to  SUie  Normal  Schools: — It  investigates  the  claims  of  Normal 
Scboo  s  to  StiUe  recognition,  executes  all  legal  forms  necessary  to  their  becom- 
ing State  institutions,  examines  and  approves  their  courses  of  study,  their  gov* 
ernmental  regulations  and  tiieir  charges  to  students,  visits  them,  appoints  the 
times  of  examining  their  graduating  classes,  and  assists  at  the  examinations; 
furnishes  diplomats  for  their  graduates,  receives  and  publishes  their  reports,  and 
pays  them  titeir  Stat«  appropriations. 

With  respect  to  the  Sotditrtf  Oi-phan  Schools: — It  has  almost  complete  con- 
trol of  the  forty  different  institutions  in  wliich  soldiers'  oi*phans  (3  600)  are 
maintained  and  instructed;  the  accommodations,  the  persons  employed,  the 
food,  clothing,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  children  being  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  State  Superintendent 

With  respect  to  C^v^'^es  and  Academies: — It  receives,  tabulates,  and  pub- 
lishes all  reports  made  by  colleges  and  auidemies,  as  required  by  law. 

Besides  all  this,  the  department  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature^ 
containing  full  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction in  theStite,  and  proposing  plans  for  its  improvement;  to  give  ad- 
vice appertaining  to  their  school  interests  to  every  citizen  who  asks  it,  and  to 
decide  all  questions  rekting  to  those  interests,  without  expense  to  the  parties 
presenting  them. 

To  carry  out,  with  the  necessary  ^stem,  the  multiplied  details  of  this 
immense  work,  the  department  prepares  and  issues,  to  the  ditlerent  school 
agencies  and  officers  throughout  the  State,  some  t)iirty-five  kinds  of  blank- 
books  and  forms,  and  is  compelled  to  use  twenty -five  kinds  of  blank-books 
in  which  to  keep  its  own  records.  Its  correspoudtnoe  reaches  full  fifleea 
thousand  letters  per  annum. 

With  all  the  expenditures  by  the  State  and  municipalities,  and 

with  all  the  activity  and  co5peration  of  school  oflBccrsand  the  people, 

the  statistics  of  adult  illiteracy  and  non-attendance  of  children  of 

school  age  are  truly  forraidable  and  alarming.     The  national  census 

of  1870,  returns  131,728  persons,  ten  years  and  over,  who  can  not 

read,  and  222,536   who  can  not  write,  and  of  the  latter,  126,803 

ajre  natives.     Tlie  Superintendent  in  liis  report  for  1^72,  remarks : 

*Itis  to  be  feared  that  the  number  of  illiterates,  both  of  youth 

(31,512  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21  years)  and  those  of  mature 

age  (190,829),  is  much  below  the  actual  number. 
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KHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  in  1631,  and  in  1790  bad  a  popu- 
ulation  of  60,122,  which  in  1870  had  increased  to  217,353,  with  an 
area  of  1,306  square  miles,  and  '1213,570,350  taxable  property. 

Under  the  settled  policy  of  its  founders  during  the  colonial  period 
of  its  history,  the  people  tolerated  no  legislative  interference  with 
religious  belief  or  practice,  or  with  the  education  of  children,  which, 
like  religion,  was  considered  strictly  a  parental  and  individual  duty. 
In  some  towns,  donations  in  lands  were  made  by  individuals  for  the 
support  of  Free  Schools — the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England. 
8oon  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  subject  of 
public  schools  was  agitated  in  the  pulpits;  and  in  1798  a  committee 
of  the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  ap- 
pointed a  committee  '  to  inquire  into  the  most  desirable  method  for 
the  establishment  of  free  schools.'  On  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee,  a  memorial  and  petition  drawn  up  by  John  Howland, 
of  Providence,  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1800 
*  an  Act  to  establish  Free  Schools '  was  passed,  but  which  met  with 
violent  opposition,  and  was  repealed  in  1803,  before  any  town  but 
Providence  had  acted  on  its  provisions.  That  town  was  excepted 
in  the  repeal.  In  1825  the  town  of  Newport  was  authorized  to 
raise  money  by  tax  for  the  support  of  a  free  school,  and  to  apply 
to  it  the  avails  of  certain  lands  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the 
town  for  this  purpose. 

In  1828,  after  many  years  of  agitation  'an  act  to  establish  public 
schools '  was  passed,  by  which  *  all  money  paid  into  the  general 
treasury  by  managers  of  lotteries  or  their  agents,  by  auctioneers 
for  duties  accruing  to  the  State,  <&c.,'  was  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  keeping  public'  schools.  Each  town  was  em- 
powered to  raise  money  by  tax  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  twice 
the  amount  received  from  the  State  (which  was  by  law  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  in  anyone  year),  ^  provided  special  notice  was  in- 
serted in  the  warrant  for  the  tqwn  meeting  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
acted  on,'  and  such  towns  could  appoint  a  school  committee  to 
manage  the  schools  set  up  under  this  act.  Th6  town  of  Providence 
was  authorized  by  special  law  to  assess  and  collect  any  amount  of 
tax  for  free  schools,  and  in  1 836  took  the  necessary  steps  to  put  the 
public  schools  on  a  basis  of  organization,  and  with  an  outfit  of  ' 
scKool -houses,  and  material  appliances,  and  with  a  superijitendent 
(Nathan  Bishop,  the  first  city  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
the  United  States),  and  a  corps  of  well  qualified  teachers  for  each 
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grade  of  school  from  the  primary  to  the  high  (for  both  sexes), 
which  ill  five  years  placed  its  system  of  public  iustractioo  in  ad- 
vance of  all  other  cities  in  the  country. 

Under  this  act  (of  1826),  supplemented  by  special  acts  from 
year  to  year  to  enable  a  few  districts  to  build  school-houses  by  tax, 
and  a  revision  of  the  law  in  1839,  by  which  tlie  annual  State  ap- 
propriation was  increased  to  $25,000,  and  the  power  of  the  towns 
to  raise  money  by  tax  was  extended  to  double  the  sum  received 
from  the  State,  and  by  six  acts  *  in  addition  to  and  amendments 
thereof  down  to  1843,  feebly  and  altogether  unsatisfactory  begin- 
nings were  made  to  establish  public  schools.  In  1843,  Wilkins 
Updike,  a  member  of  the  House  from  South  Kingston,  introduced 
a  bill  for  a  public  act  (drawn  up  by  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut), 
'  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this  State, 
and  for  the  improvement  and  better  management  thereof.'  The 
bill  simply  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  *  to  visit  and 
examine  the  public  schools,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  their 
mode  of  instruction,  and  the  actual  condition  and  eSdciency  of  the 
schools  and  popular  education  generally,  and  make  report  to  the 
legislature,  with  such  plan  as  his  observations  and  experience  may 
suggest.'  The  bill  was  explained  by  Mr.  Updike,  and  in  the  even- 
ing before  a  convention  of  the  two  houses,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  who 
had  then  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  observation  and  pioneer  work 
into  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  on  the  following  rooming  it  be- 
came a  law  without  a  dissenting  voice ;  and  before  Mr.  Barnard 
could  leave  the  town  the  governor  had  issued  a  commission  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  office  created  by  the  act.  The  position  was  at  once 
respectfully  and  firmly  declined ;  but  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
Mr.  Updike,  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Dr.  Wayland,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and 
public  men  of  both  politieal  parties  (and  the  State  was  widely 
and  bitterly  divided  by  the  *  Dorr  War'  and  the  two  constitutions), 
Mr.  Barnard  reconsidered  his  decision,  and*  oh  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber entered  on  his  work  of  school  inspection  and  educational  con- 
ference and  agitation  in  Rhode  Island.  A  citizen  of  another  State, 
in  a  State  proverbially  jealous  of  any  interference  from  abroad  in 
her  domestic  institutions,  and  constitutionally  opposed  to  all  State 
interference  in  matters  which  belong  to  the  towns,  and  going 
among  men  and  into  families  boastful  of  their  individual  liberty  to 
'  do  as  they  pleased  in  matters  of  religion  and  education,  and  sus- 
picious of  all  *  college  learnt  men,'  the  agent  needed  all  the  co- 
operation soliciU'd  by  Governor  Fenncr  in  announcing  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
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In  pursuance  of  an  act  '  to  provide  for  ascortaintno:  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic scIkhjIs  of  this  State,  and  lor  the  iniproTement  and  better  nianii^ri'iiient 
tiiereof,'  I  have  becured  the  services  of  Henry  Barnard,  who  has  h;.d  several 
years  experience  in  tiie  diachai'ge  of  similHr  duties  in  a  neij^l.borin^r  State,  und 
has  observed  tiie  working  of  various  systems  of  public  in^jtructiuu  in  tiii^  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  Mr.  Barnard  will  enter  -immediately  on  the  duties  of  his 
office.  His  great  object  will  be  to  collix;l  and  diHseminate  in  every  [)ruciicable 
way  information  respecting  existing  defects  and  desirable  improvemei.ts  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  our  »'Ih>o1  system,  and  to  awakt  n,  en- 
lighten, and  elevate  public  seothnent,  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  popular 
education  With  tiiis  view,  he  will  visit  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  ascertain, 
by  porHonal  inspection,  and  inquiries  of  teachers,  school  committees,  and  otherSp 
the  actu..l  condit.on  of  the  school-s  with  tlieir  various  and  deeply  interesting 
Btatistiail  details.  He  will  meet,  in  every  town,  if  practicable,  such  persons 
as  are  disposed  to  assemble  together,  for  tlie  purpose  of  stat  ng  facts,  views^ 

and  opinions,  ou  the  condition  und  improvement  of  the  sciiools,  and  tue  more 
complete  and  thorough  education  of  the  people.  He  will  invite  oral  and 
written  communications  from  teaclicrs,  school  committees,  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  respecting  their  plans  and  suggestions  for  advancing  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  rising,  and  all  future  generations^ 
in  the  State.  The  results  of  his  labors  and  inquiries,  will  be  coriimuniiated 
in  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  prosecution  of  labors  so  deli- 
cate, d  fficult,  and  extensive,  Mr.  Barnard  will  need  the  sympathy  and  coope- 
ration of  every  citizen  of  the  S'ato.  With  the  most  cordial  approval  of  the 
object  of  the  legislature,  and  entire  confidence  in  the  ability,  experience,  and 
zeal  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  selected  to  carry  it  out.  I  connneitd  both 
to  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  all  who  love  the  Slate,  and  would  promote 
her  durable  good,  iiowever  discordant  their  opinions  may  be  on  ott>er  subjects 

The  phin  of  operations  was  to  acertain  by  personal  inspection  and 
official  reports  tlie  actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and  arouse  and 
enlist  the  |  cople  in  the  thorough  and  entire  change  not  only  of 
opinion,  but  of  habits  in  regard  to  schools  and  education. 

'Toetfect  this  change,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  eleven  hundred 
school  meetings  were  held  in  the  thirty-three  different  towns — one 
hi  least,  in  every  large  neighborhood.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of 
t^ese  njcetings  were  continued  through  the  day  and  evening;  one 
hundred  through  two  evenings  and  a  day ;  fifty  through  two  days 
and  three  evenings ;  and  twelve  through  the  week. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings  and  addresses,  having  reference 
mainly  to  legal  organization  and  administration,  upward  of  two 
hundri'd  meetings  of  teachers  and  parents  were  held  fiL>r  lectures 
and  dis'^ussion  on  tlie  best  methods  of  teaching  the  studies  ordina- 
rily pursued  in  common  schools,  and  for  public  exhibitions  and 
examinations  of  schools  or  of  classes  of  pupils  in  certain  branchea 
or  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  reading,  etc.  Besides  these  formal 
meetings,  experienced  teachers  were  employed  to  visit  partietilar 
towns  and  sections  of  .the  State  which  were  known  to  be  partic- 
Tilarly  indifferent  or  opposed  to  public  schools,  and  converse  freely 
vith  parents  by  the  way-side  and  by  the  fireside  on  the  condition 
and  importance  of  these  ^hools.  By  means  of  these  agencies 
a  public  meeting  was  held   within  three  miles  of  every  home  in 
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Rhode  Island,  agd  it  was  believed  tliat  three  or  more  members 
of  every  family  in  the  State  was  dirccily  reached  and  favorably  im- 
pressed in  regard  to  the  edncational  movement  inaugaraU-d  in  1843. 

To  con5rm  the  work  begun  by  the  living  voice,  the  printed  page 
was  freely  resoited  to.  Besides  hundreds  of  volumes  of  elaborate 
treatises,  100,000  pamphlets  and  tracts,  containing  at  least  sixteen 
pages  of  educational  matter  each,  were  distributed  giatuituusly 
thniughout  the  State;  and  in  one  year  not  an  almanac  %ias  sold  in 
Rhode  Ihland  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  reading 
attachc<l,  including  numerous  wood  cuts  devoted  to  schools  as  they 
\pcre,  and  as  they  should  be.  Upward  cf  1,666  volumes  on  sclioola 
and  school  pyst^ms  find  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  were 
purchased  by  teachers,  or  added  to  public  and  private  libraries ; 
and  at  least  thirty  volumes  of  educational  literature  were  placed 
within  the  reach  of  school  committees  and  teachers  of  each  town. 

With  this  preparation  of  the  public  mind,  a  bill  for  the  modifica- 
tion uf  the  school  system  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  and 
its  various  provisions  explained  by  the  agent  to  the  members. 
After  undergoing  various  changes  in  that  body,  the  bill  was  printed 
with  remarks  explanatory  of  the  general  scope  as  well  as  of  the 
minute  details,  and  distributed  broadcast  over  the  State ;  and  not 
until  the  subject  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  before  the  legi&- 
iature  and  the  people,  was  any  attempt  made  to  press  final  action, 
so  that  when  it  did  become  a  law  in  1855,  it  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  went  at  once  into  operation  without  friction  or  serious 
opposition,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  weaken  its  most  efficient 
provisions.  To  facilitate  its  introduction,  forms  of  proceeding  from 
the  first  organization  of  the  school  district  to  laying  and  collecting 
taxes,  specimen  of  school  registers,  district  and  town  school  returns, 
regulations  as  to  classification,  studies,  books,  examination  of  teach- 
ers and  schools,  were  attached  and  distributed  to  every  officer. 

To  facilitate  the  construction  of  spacious,  attractive  and  conven- 
ient school-houses,  the  importance  of  these  structures  and  equip- 
ment, their  seating,  ventilation  and  heating,  was  fully  explained  to 
parents  and  school  officers,  plans  were  widely  distributed,  and 
every  cooperation  desired  by  builders  or  committees  was  given 
by  the  State  Commissioner,  so  that  within  five  years,  a  complete 
revolution  passed  over  this  department  of  .the  field,  and  no  State 
in  the  Union  was  so  well  furnished  with  commodious  and  healthful 
structures  for  school  purposes. 

To  keep  teachers  up  to  their  work,  institutes,  conventions,  asso- 
ciations (State,   connty  and   town)  were  i*esorted  to,  a    monthly 
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edacational  journal  was  published,  and  treatises  on  luetbods  and 
discipliae  were  brought  within  their  reach  for  purchase  or  perusal. 
Wheu  the  agent  clo^d  his  work  in  1849,. in  place  of  unregulated, 
antagonistic,  insufficient  in  number,  and  poorly  equipped  private 
schools,  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  in  quiet  operation  in 
every  town,  reaching  every  neighborhood,  taught  by  teachers  of 
ascertained  qualifications,  supported  by  tax,  and  visited  by  intelli* 
gent  and  interested  school  officers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  this  reformatory  movement, 
in  enlisting  teachers,  parents  and  school  officers  in  a  system  of  com- 
mon efforts  was  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  estab^ 
lished  in  1844,  and  which  in  1873  held  its  twenty-ninth  anniver^ 
sary  in  a  series  of  meetings,  in  the  largest  public  hall  in  Provi- 
dence, with  a  crowded  attendance  of  teachers  and  school  officers. 

Evening  schools,  which  proved  an  essential  feature  of  the"  plan 
of  supplementary  instruction  in  1845,  was  taken  up  systematically 
in  1867  by  Mr.  Samuel  Austin,  through  whose  activity  the  Rhode 
IsUnd  Educational  Union  was  instituted,  and  whose  untiring  agent 
be  has  been  since,  as  well  as  a  worker  in  this  field  all  his  life.  In 
twenty  towns  in  1872,  sixty  evening  schools  have  been  maintained, 
with  an  average  of  one  hundred  pupils.  The  legislature  in  1871 
made  a  special  appropriation  in  aid  of  these  efforts,  as  well  as 
several  towns,  and  many  mill  proprietors  and  cor]  :0 rations. 

The  school  authorities  are :  (1.)  Board  of  Education,  which  is  not 
merely  advisory,  but  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  the  expenditure  of  such  sums  as  the  Legi>kiture  may 
appropriate  ($3,000  in  1871)  for  evening  schools ;  (2,)  State  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools,  with  the  usual  duties ;  (3,)  Tovfn 
School  Committee,  elected  for  three  years  with  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  for  each  town  and  city — open*  to  men  and 
women ;  (4,)  District  Officers.  The  support  is  derived  from :  (1,)  The 
State  treasury — 190,000  in  1872,  derived  from  income  of  State 
School  Fund  ()260,000)  and  general  tax  ;  (2,)  $309,578  town  tax, 
and  124,490  registry  tax ;  (3,)  $59,722  district  taxation. 

The  territory  of  cities  and  towns  (36)  are  divided  into  423  dis- 
tricts, in  which  were  kept  682  summer  schools,  attended  by  26,912 
pupils,  and  719  winter  schools  attended  by  28,702  pupils — 612 
female  and  93  male  teachers  in  the  summer,  and  579  female  and 
177  male  teachers  in  the  winter.  The  average  attendance  in  public 
and  private  schools  (8,000)  was  38,000  out  of  42,000  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  The  census  of  1 870  returns  1 5,41 6  persons, 
ten  years  and  over,  who  can  not  read,  and  21,821  who  can  not  write. 
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SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

South  Carolina,  when  first  settled  in  1670,  was  organized  '  as  the 
County  of  Carteret  in*-CarolinH,'  and  was  constituted  a  separate 
royal  government  in  1727.  The  first  State  constitution  was  framed 
in  1776,  and  tbe  population  iu  1790,  on  an  area  of  34,800  square 
miles,  was  249,073  (107,094  slaves),  which  had  increased  in  1870 
to  705,606  (415,814  colored),  with  taxable  property  to  the  value  of 
$183,913,337. 

The  earliest  efforts  to  establish  schools  in  the  State  was  at 
Charleston  in  1710,  and  was  confined  to  the  English  model  of  a 
frte  school,  an  endowed  school, '  with  a  teacher  to  teach  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.'  Similar  ^-free  schools '  were  instituted  in 
other  parishes,  '  for  instruction  in  grammar  aAd  other  sciences,'  and 
provision  was  made  in  several  instances  'for  an  usher  to  teach 
writing,  arithmetic,  accounts,  surveying,  navigation  and  practical 
mathematics.'  The  constitution  of  1779,  and  the  revision  of  1785, 
1798  and  1839  are  silent  in  respect  to  schools  and  education.  The 
policy  of  the  State  was  to  leave  elementary  education  to  parents, 
and  ofjrthe  poor  in  particular,  to  private  and  parochial  efibils,  and 
to  associations,  such  as  the  Hibernian,  tbe  German,  and  other  na- 
tional societies. 

In  1811,  the  State  institnted  a  fund,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  secure  to  every  citizen  the  benefits  of  education,  but 
in  the  act  itself  was  the  secret  of  its  own  failure,  a  provision  that '  if 
the  fund  should  prove  inadequate  for  all  applicants,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  poor.'  The  fund  originally  provided  was 
small,  and  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  preferred  class.  Tlie  rich 
were  excludi'd,  and  the  schools,  so  far  as  they  were  independent  in- 
stitutions, degenerated  into  panper  schools.  No  one  who  could  help 
it,  would  accept  an  education  which  could  only  be  granted  as  a 
charity,  or  a  declaration  of  pauperism.  The  same  experiment  had 
been  tried  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
in  Virginia.  The  evil  was  not  remedied  by  increasing  the  appro- 
priation, the  confession  of  panperii^m  was  still  required. 

In  1843,  and  again  in  1846,  and  subsequently  by  correspondence 
in  this  and  all  the  adjoining  States,  Mr.  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  at 
the  request  of  Gov.  Allston,  Mr.  McCarter  and  others,  *  set  forth 
the  practical  working  of  public  schools,  resting  on  the  basis  of  all 
other  public  institutions,  avowedly  open  to  all  classes  and  actually 
resorted  to  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  and  having  all 
the  conditions  of  a  good  school  in  school-houses,  classification  as 
to  studies,  teachers  of  tested  qualifications,  and  intelligent  and  con-' 
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slant  inspection.  With  these  conditions,  the  success  of  public, 
schools  iu  Nashville  and  New  Orleans,  denionertrHtcd  tiiat  these  in- 
stitutions could  succeed  iu  Charleston  and  all  other  large  cities  and 
villages  at  the  South,  as  well  as  in  New  England  ;  and  without  these 
conditions,  they  never  had  or  would  succeed  any  where,  no  matter 
by  what  name  they  were  called — cornmon,  free,  or  elementary.  The 
public  school  in  this  country  and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  must 
have  those  elements  which  make  a  good  school,  or  parents  who 
know  what  a  good  education  is,  and  desire  it  for  their  children,  w^ill 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  it  is  the  best  school  of  its  grade,  the 
majority  of  parents  will  send,  while  there  will  always  be  families 
in  every  community  who  will  prefer,  from  conditions  of  health,  or 
aptituiles,  or  other  cjiuses,  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools.' 

In  1854,  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken — and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1856,  under  the  lead  of  the  IIou.  C.  G.  Memminger  and  Jefferson 
Bennett,  a  common  school  was  opened  in  Charleston,  which  revolu- 
tionized public  sentiment  in  that  city,  and  was  fast  doing  it  for  the 
whole  State,  when  the  mad  passions  of  men  consummated  another 
revolution,  which  for  the  time  shut  up  schools  of  every  kind  and 
grade.  But  before  1861,  two  public  schools  existed  in  Charleston, 
one  embracing  the  usual  classes  and  grades  below  a  high  school, 
and  the  other  a  high  school  for  girls,  and  a  normal  school  for  female 
teachers  for  the  whole  State,  were  iu  operation  under  teachers  who 
had  held  similar  positions  in  Ilartford  and  Boston,  which  would 
compare  favorably  in  all  the  requisites  of  good  schools — structures 
and  equipment,  regularity  of  attendance,  classification  by  attain- 
ments, range  of  studies,  teachers — male  and  female,  of  high  personal 
character,  intelligent  and  constant  inspection,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  public  appreciation.  A  demonstration  more  complete  of  Mr. 
Barnard*s  doctrine  could  not  be  made,  and  every  credit  belongs 
especially  to  Mr.  Memminger  for  his  constant,  judicious,  and  persoual 
labors  in  inaugurating  and  consummating  the  work. 

In  the  constitution  of  1868,  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  Superintendent,  as  had  been  recommended  by 
Gov.  Manning  in  1853,  and  for  the  establishment  of  'a  liberal  and 
uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  one  of 
which  shall  be  kept  open  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  in  each 
school  district.'  The  general  assembly  must  also  '  provide  for  the 
compulsory  attendance,  at  either  public  or  private  schools,  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  not  physically 
disabled,  for  a  term  equivalent  to  twenty-five  weeks ;'  a  saving  clause 
ia  added  'that  no  law  to  the  effect  shall  be  passed  until  a  system 
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of  pul)lic  schools  has  been  thoroughly  and  completely  organized, 
and  facilities  afforded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  State  for  a  free 
education  of  their  children.'  When  to  this  provision  we  add  an- 
other clause,  that  Hhe  state  normal  school,  the  agricultural  college, 
and  all  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  public  funds,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,'  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  is  not  likely 
to  be  passed  in  this  generation,  and  if  passed,  will  be  inoperative. 

In  1868,  the  educational  department  of  the  State  was  organized 
and  a  Superintendent  appointed,  but  up  to  1871,  this  officer  could 
report  only  meagre  statistical  returns.  In  1870,  a  general  system 
was  organized  and  appropriations  and  taxation  made  for  its  support 
— 1^37,500  for  the  university  at  Columbia,  $10,000  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  mutes,  %1 5,000  for  the  State  orphan  asylum,  $150,000  for  free 
common  schools,  besides  $50,000  from  the  capitation  tax.  These 
are  large  amounts,  and  under  favorable  conditions  as  to  public  opin- 
ion, and  a  concentration  of  popnlation  in  villages,  great  immediate 
results  might  be  anticipateiL  The  law  provides  for  the  usual  county 
and  district  officers,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  school  habits  can 
be  fostered  by  Uieir  judicious  action,  and  if  time  will  soften  the 
asperities  engendered  by  civil  strife  and  social  revolution. 

In  1840,  the  national  census  returned  20,615  white  persons  over 
20  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write;  and  in  1870,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  there  were  265,892  persons  over 
10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  280,370  could  not  write, 
and  out  of  a  school  population  of  233,015  between  the  ages* of 
5  and  18,  there  was  a  school  attendance  of  only  38,249. 

In  view  of  the  early  school  policy  of  the  State,  Gen.  Marion,  just 
before  his  death  in  1795,  in  a  conversation,  reported  in  his  life  by 
Gen.  Horry  and  Rev.  Mr.  Weems,  remarked :  *  God  preserve  our 
legislature  from  such  penny  wit  and  pound  foolishness.'  What! 
keep  a  nation  in  ignorance,  rather  than  vote  a  little  of  their  own 
money  for  education !  Only  let  politicians  remember  what  poor 
Carolina  has  already  lost  through  her  ignorance.  *  *  Ambitions 
demagogues  will  hereafter  rise,  and  the  people,  through  ignorance 
and  lov^of  change,  will  follow  them.  Vast  armies  will  bo  formed, 
and  bloody  battles  fought.  And  after  desolating  their  country 
'with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  the  guilty  survivors  will  have  to 
bend  their  necks  to  the  iron  yoke  of  some  stern  usurper,  and,  libe 
beasts  of  burden,  to  drag  unpitied  those  galling  chains  which  they 
have  riveted  upon  themselves  for  ever.' 
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Tennessee  was  originally  settled  in  1765  from  North  Carolina, 
of  which  it  remained  an  integral  portion  till  1796,  when  it  waa 
ceded  to  the  United  States  and  admitted  into  the  Union  with  an 
area  of  45,600  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1790  of  35,798, 
which  had  increased  iu  1870  to  1,268,520  (322,338  colored),  and 
taxahle  property  to  the  value  of  $254,673,792. 

The  laws  and  constitution  (1776)  of  North  Carolina  extended  oyer 
Tennessee  till  1796,  and  after  that  time  the  only  legislation  respect- 
ing schools  was  in  1785,  to  incorporate  Davidson  Academy  at  Nash- 
ville and  Martin  Academy  in  Washington  county,  and  in  1794, 
Blount  College  at  Knoxville,  and  Greenville  College  in  Green  county. 

The  constitution  of  1796,  as  amended  in  1835,  enjoins  on  the 
general  assembly  '  to  cherish  literature  and  science,'  *  knowledge, 
learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  repub- 
lican institutions,'  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  funds  realized  out  of 
land  and  other  appropriations  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Down  to  1825,  the  educational  legislation  of  the  State  was  con- 
fined to  incorporating  colleges  and  academies;  and  by  the  act  of 
1817,  'all  academies  were  considered  as  schools  preparatory  U> 
the  introduction  of  students  into  the  colleges  of  this  state.' 

In  1823,  the  first  provision  for  public  schools  Was  made  by 
devoting  certain  lands  '  to  a  perpetual  and  exclusive  fund  for  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  common  schools  in  each  and  every 
county  in  the  state.'  In  1827,  certain  other  sources  of  revenue 
were  added,  and  the  whole  was  designed  to  be  protected  by  the  con- 
fttitutional  provision  of  1835,  but  proved  ineffectual  against  the 
executive  necessities  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  of  secession,  at 
which  time  the  fund  had  reached  the  sum  of  $1,500,000. 

In  1867,  a  new  system  was  inaugurated,  but  in  the  political  re- 
vulsion which  followed,  its  efficient  features  were  stricken  out,  and 
the  State  is  now  trying  to  see  how  a  vigorous  administration  can 
be  established  without  authoritv  in  the  law,  or  will  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  while  the  astounding  fact  in  the  census  of  1870  con- 
fronts the  statesmen  of  Tennessee  that  290,549  persons  over  10  years 
of  age  can  not  read,  and  364,697  can  not  write. 

In  1873,  the  legislature  reconsecrated  the  permanent  school  fund 
(estimated  to  be  $2,112,000)  to  its  original  purpose,  and  appropri- 
ated the  income  (at  six  per  cent.),  and  the  avails  of  a  capitation  tax 
of  one  dollar,  and  a  property  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  State  valuation, 
to  public  schools.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  State  superintend- 
ent,  county  superintendents,  and  three  directors  for  each  distr^'^* 
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Texas  was  settled  in  1702,  ami  admitted  as  a  SUte  io  1845,  with 
aa  aroa  of  2-17,321  sqnare  niile.4,  and  a  popolation  in  16r)0  of 
212,502,  wliich  baj  increased  in  1870  to  808,679  (253,475  colored), 
and  laxHUle  property  to  tlie  value  of  $140,734,921). 

In  tlje  c<instiUilioD  of  1845  it  is  mnde  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
BcboiilB,  and  as  early  aa  posaible  to  establish  a  Bystetn  of  free  Ruliools 
throiigliout  the  State.  It  creatt's  a  school  fund  out  of  all  funds, 
land-s  ami  other  property  before  set  apart  for  tlic  support  of  schoola, 
including  the  alternate  sections  of  land  reserved  by  the  State  for 
railroa<1  purpoBca,  and  of  any  other  Tauds  which  may  be  derired 
from  the  Uuited  Statea  government,  and  also  empowers  the  li-gisla- 
tnre  to  levy  a  tax  for  educational  purposes  from  year  to  year 
throughout  the  Slate,  and  reserves  all  sums  arising  from  taxes  col- 
lected from  '  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,'  for  the  ex- 
clusive mruntenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  the  children 
of  such  Afrieana  among  wbom  public  scliools  may  be  encouraged. 
It  fuitber  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  anperintendent  of  public 
instruction.  But  with  all  this  wise  constitutional  enactment,  no 
efficient  law  was  put  on  the  statute  book  down  to  1862,  when  the 
war  disorganized  society  still  more,  and  the  census  of  1870  showed 
139,423  persons  over  10  years  who  could  not  read,  and  221,703 
who  could  not  write.  By  the  coustitutioa  of  1809,  and  the  school 
law  of  April,  1871,  school  officers  were  created  with  all  the  macbia- 
ery  for  administration ;  bnl  the  great  work  of  awakening  parental 
intereat,  and  creating  a  public  opinion  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 
The  national  cenaus  of  1870  retnms  248  schools  of  all  kinds, 
with  7U7  teachers,  aud  23.176  pupils.  Of  these  schools,  13  ar« 
returned  as  clasucal,  of  which  4  rank  as  colleges,  with  one  school 
of  law,  medicine  and  theology,  each. 

There  is  also  a  univeraity  returned,  with  6  teachers,  and  12S 
students ;  and  one  school  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  each. 

The  first  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1 87 1  is  devoted, 
mainly  to  an  exposition  of  difficulties  in  oi^niiing  a  compulsory 
ind  without  the 
aging  feature  is 
>Iue  of  $2,267,- 
e  vast  resources 
,  but  the  M  yet 
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Vermont  was  settled  in  1 724,  largely,  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  United  States  in  1791,  with 
an  area  of  10,212  sqnare  miles,  and  a  population  in  17'90  of  85,416, 
which  had  increased  in  1871  to  330,551,  and  a  valuation  for  taxable 
purposes  of  $102,648,528. 

The  constitution  of  1 793  declares  that  *  a  competent  number  of 
schools  should  be  maintained  in  each  town  for  the  instruction  of 
youths,  and  that  one  or  mor^  grammar  schools  should  be  incorpo- 
rated and  supported  in  each  county  in  this  State.'  Prior  to  this 
date,  schools  had  been  maintained  in  each  neighborhood,  and  by 
a  general  law  passed  in  1782,  provision  wai  made  for  the  division 
of  towns  into  convenient  school  districts,  and  the  appointment  of 
trustees  in  each  town  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  schools, 
to  whom  was  committed  the  power  of  raising  one-half  of  the  money 
required  to  build  Bchool-hou^ies  and  support  the  schools  by  a  tax 
on  the  grand  list,  and  the  other  half,  either  on  the  list  or  the  pupils 
of  the  schools,  as  the  districts  might  order. 

In  1825,  the  .State  made  provision  for  a  State  School  Fund,  to 
be  reserved  until  the  capital  should  yield  an  income  sufficient  to 
keep  a  free  common  school  in  each  district  for  a  period  of  two 
months,  but  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  accumulations 
seemed  so  slow  and  the  necessities  of  the  State  requiring  a  State 
House,  the  law  was  repealed,  and  the  capital,  amounting  at  that 
time  to  $250,000,  was  borrowed  and  converted  into  a  granite 
structure ;  and  the  schools  were  kept  open  quite  as  long  each  year 
in  the  old  ways,  which  according  to  the  census  of  1840  had  re- 
duced the  amount  of  illiterary  relatively  below  that  of  ev^ry  State 
but  one  in  the  Union.  In  1837,  the  share  of  the  United  States 
surplus  revenue  deposited  with  Vermont  was  distributed  among 
the  several  towns,  and  the  annual  interest  ($40,000)  to  be  divided 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  three  per  cent,  assessment  on  the  grand 
list  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  same. 

In  1845,  a  State  Superintendent  (Gov.  Eaton)  was  appointed, 
and  teachers'  institutes  were  held  for  the  first  time  under  his 
auspices,  in  1846.  Since  1856,  State  supervision  has  been  exer- 
cised by  a  Board  of  Education,  acting  through  a  secretary ;  and 
town  supervision  has  been  administered  by  a  single  officer.  In 
1870,  the  town  superintendents  in  each  county  were  required  to 
meet  the  secretary  at  such  place  and  time  (in  March  or  April), 
each  year,  as  he  may  designate,  to  agree  on  a  uniform  standard  of 
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examination  for  all  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers,  make  pre- 
liiuiuary  arrangements  for  the  annual  session  of  the  institute  for  the 
county,  and  confer  generally  on  the  interests  of  education.  Each 
town  superintendent  must  hold  two  public  examinations  of  candi- 
dates, and  the  State  Superintendent  must  do  the  same,  at  the  county 
institutes. 

Id  1866,  State  Normal  Schools  were  institnted,  of  vhich  there 
are  now  three,  at  Raudol|ih,  Johnson,  and  Castleton,  to  each  of 
which  $1,000  is  appropriated.  These  schools  are  doing  a  good 
work,  but  they  are  inadequately  equipped  for  professional  schools, 
especially  to  provide  teachers  for  the  higher  and  the  primary  de- 
paitments  of  graded  city  and  village  schools. 

TUb  report  of  the  secretary  (John  M.  French),  for  1872,  is  a 
document  of  566  pages — full  and  instructive  as  to  the  condition- 
of  the  schools,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  old  district  system  ■ 
on  to  the  higher  plane  of  a  true  system  of  graded  schools.  Towns 
are  now  (since'  1870)  authorized  to  abolish  the  district  system, 
and  place  all  the  public  schools  under  the  management  of  six 
directors,  one-third  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years.  This 
board  may  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  scholars  of  the 
town,  in  all  the  branches,  higher  as  well  as  elementary,  of  a 
thorough  education,  in  a  series  of  schools,  located  for  the  conven- 
ience of  families,  and  adapted  to  .the  different  stages  of  advance- 
ment of  groups  of  pupils,  under  teachers  be^it  qualified  for  each 
stage.  Towns  are  also  authorized  to  establish  central  schools  for 
the  advanced  pupils  of  all  the  districts. 

The  following  are  among  the  statistical  items  for  1871-2 :  towns 
and  cities,  250;  organized  school  districts,  2,160;  fractional  dis- 
tricts, 464;  families,  67,162  ;  families  withont  children  of  school 
age,  46,018;  children  between  ^we  and  twenty,  84,946;  children 
attending  common  schools,  70,904  ;  children  attending  academies, 
etc.,  4,913;  common  school  2,503;  male  teachers,  671;  female 
teachers,  3,544;  teachers  without  experience,  861  ;  teachers  teach- 
ing in  same  district,  939;  teachers.  State  Normal  graduates,  377; 
teachers  who  board  round,  1,313;  school-houses,  3,399,  and  es- 
timated value  of  same,  $1,265,387 ;  wages  and  board  of  teachers, 
$397,165;  amount  distributed  by  State,  $116,678;  amount  raised 
by  town  tax,  $69,380;  amount  by  district  tax,  $346,051;  total, 
$526,000. 

The  national  censns  of  1870  fetnmcd  15,185  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  wlio  could  not  read,  and  17,706  who  could  not  writa   . 
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TIROIKTA. 

Virginia  was  first  settled  in  1607,  and  adopted  its  first  constitation 
in  1776,  Laving  in  1790  a  popnlation  of  748,308  (293,427  slaves). 
Its  original  area  of  61,352  square  miles  was  reduced  by  the  sepa- 
ration and  organization  of  a  portion  of  its  territory  into  a  new 
State,  called  West  Virginia,  to  38,350  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1870  of  1,225,163  (512,841  colored),  and  taxable  property 
to  the  value  of  $365,439,917.  The  constitution  of  1776  contained 
no  reference  to  education,  but  in  a  bill  for  the  more  general  difiu- 
sion  of  knowledge  j)repared  by  Wythe  and  Jetiersou  in  1779,  there 
is  the  following  preamble  : 

W))ereas  it  appearett)  that  however  certain  forms  of  government  are  better 
caluuhiWd  than  others  lo  pruteci  iudviduuin  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
natural  righu,  and  are  at  the  same  time  tliemaelves  better  guarded  against 
degeneracy,  yet  experience  hjth  Hliowiif  that  even  uuder  the  bent  forma,  those 
intrusted  wiih  power  have  in  time,  and  by  slow  operations^  perverted  it  into 
tyraimy ;  and  it  is  believed  the  most  efiectual  means  of  preventing  this  would  be 
to  lUununaCe,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  mora 
especially  thereby  of  the  experience  of  oiher  ages  and  countries,  they  may  be 
eoHoled  to  know  ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  nat- 
ural powers  to  defeat  its  purposes ;  and  whereas  it  is  ginemlly  true  that  the 
people  will  be  happ'est  whose  lawn  are  best,  aud  are  best  admniisiered,  and 
th.it  laws  will  be  wisely  formed  and  honestly  administered  in  proportion  as 
those  who  form  and  administer  them  are  wise  aud  honest:  whence  it  becomes 
exped  ent  for  promoting  the  public  happ  ness.  that  those  persona  whom  nature 
hath  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue  shou.d  be  rendered,  by  liberal  education, 
worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  gu..rd  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  righis  and  * 
liberties  of  t:ieir  fellow-citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  cal.ed  to  the  charge 
w  thoiit  regard  to  wealth,  birih.  or  o  her  accidental  condition  or  circumstance. 
But  the  ind  gence  of  the  greater  number,  disabhng  them  from  so  educating  at 
their  own  expense  those  of  their  children  whom  natuie  hath  fitly  formed  and 
disposed  to  become  useful  instruments  of  the  public,  it  is  better  that  Buch 
sliould  be  -ought  for  and  educated  at  the  common  expense  of  all,  than  that  the 
h^ppiuess  of  all  should  be  coutided  to  the  weak  or  wicked. 

Tbe  adtuirable  code  of  which  the  above  is  the  prearaVtle,  was  not 
adopted,  and  the  first  general  sclioul  law  was  passed  in  1796  with 
the  following  preamble : 

Whereas  it  appeareth  that  the  great  advantages  which  civilized  and  polished 
nations  enjoy,  beyond  the  savage  and  barbarous  nations  of  the  world,  are  prin- 
cipally  derived  from  the  invention  and  use  of  letters,  by  means  whereof  the 
knowledge  and  expt^rience  of  past  ages  are  recorded  and  trunsmitted,  so  that 
man,  availing  himself  in  succession  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  discoveries 
of  his  predecessors,  is  enabled  more  successfully  to  pursue  and  improve  not  only 
those  arts  which  contribute  to  the  support  convenience,  and  ornament  of  life, 
but  those  al..o  which  tend  to  illumine  anil  ennoble  his  understanding  and  his 
nature. 

Aud  whereas,  upon  a  review  of  the  history  of  mankind,  it  seemeth  that 
however  favorable  republican  government,  founded  on  the  principles  of  equal 
liiterty,  justice,  and  order,  may  be  to  human  happiness,  no  real  stability  or 
lasting  permanency  thereof  can  be  rationally  hop€Hi  for  if  the  minds  of  the  cit- 
izens be  not  rendered  liberal  and  hum.  ne,  and  be  not  fully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  those  principles  from  whence  these  blessings  proceed ;  with  a 
view,  therefore,  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of  a  system  of  edacatiou  which  may 
tend  to  produce  those  desimble  purposes.   *  *  *  * 
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In  1810  tlie  Literary  Fund  was  instituted,  and  in  1816  the  direc- 
tors were  instructed  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  a  system  of 
public  educatidn  to  comprehend  a  university,  and  such  additional 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools  as  shall  diffuse  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation  throughout  the  commonwealth.  The  report  embodied  a 
scheme  similar  in  its  main  features  to  that  of  1779,  which  passed 
the  House  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  In  1818  an  act  was  passed 
which  appropriated  $45,000  of  the  revenue  to  the  primary  educsr 
tion  of  the  poor,  and  $16,000  a  year  to  endow  and  support  a  uni- 
versity, to  be  styled  *  The  University  of  Virginia^ 

On  the  basis  of  this  law,  and  a  special  act  of  1819,  Mr.  Jefferson 
"was  successful  in  establishing  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
which  educated,  down  to  1870,  8,000  students  for  Virginia,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  organization,  studies  and  disci- 
pline of  American  colleges,  generally. 

The  system  of  primary  education  on  the  basis  of  the  Literary ' 
Fund  in  1811,  and  the  act  of  1818,  did  not  accomplish  even  its  nar- 
row and  ill -aimed  object,  the  primary  instruction  of  the  poor.  Gov-, 
ernor  Campbell,  in  183SI  proclaimed  its  failure,  and  that  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  white  adults  in  4hat  year  was  greater  than  in  1817, 
as  evidenced  by  the  register  of  marriage  liconses ;  and  this  state- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  national  census  of  1840,  which  returned 
68,787  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  out  of  the  free  white  pop- 
ulation, who  could  not  read  and  write.  Well  might  Governor  Mc- 
Dowell say  to  the  Legislature  in  1843:  *This  plan  of  common  ed- 
ucation, which  reaches  only  28,000,  out  of  the  61,000  poor  chil- 
dren, and  gives  them  only  sixty  days  tuition,  is  a  costly  and  delusive 
nullity,  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  another  and  better  one 
established  in  its  place.'  •  Various  plans  of  modification  and  substi- 
tution waa  suggested  and  discussed,  but  they  were  set  aside  in 
the  frenzy  of  political  excitement;  and  the  national  census  of  1870 
retunis  the  illiteracy  of  the  poor  whites,  with  the  frightful  ad- 
dition of  the  entire  colored  population,  over  ten  years  of  age,  at 
890,91 3,  who  could  not  read,  and  446,893  who  could  not  write — and 
of  the  latter  number,  44 1,623  were  natives. 

The  constitution  of  1867,  ordains  the  outlin«  of  a  system,  which 
if  it  can  be  accepted  cordially  by  the  people,  and  administered  firm- 
ly, but  kindly,  by  officers  who  have  their  confidence,  will  in  one 
generation  do  more  for  popular  education  than  has  been  realized 
since  Rev.  Mr.  CopelSnd,  in  1621,  first  moved  for  the  establishment 
of  a  *  Free  School '  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  twenty-six  years 
before  *  Brother  Purmont  was  entreated  to  become  schoolmaster 
for  the  teaching  and  nurturing:  of  children*  in  Bosto 
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Under  the  constitution  of  1867,  and  the  school  law  of  1870,  t 
new  system  is  aow  being  administered  by  W.  11.  Ruffner,  whose 
second  annual  report,  dated  Nov.  1, 1872,  is  an  admirable  docu- 
ment, in  two  parts.  Part  I.  is  devoted  to  a  statistical  and  expos- 
itory record  of  the  work ;  Part  11.  is  an  exposition  of  the  general 
principles  and  methods  of  the  system  and  institutions  established 
by  the  earlier  and  later  logi>]ation  of  Virginia.  Both  documents 
glH>uld  have  a  wide  circulation  and  find  thoughtful  readers,  and 
henceforth  many  'doers  of  the  word.'  Tiie  results  of  1872,  com- 
pared with  those  of  1871,  and  especially  with  any  year  of  the 
former  system  are  very  encouraging;  3,695  public  schoiils,  with 
166,3*S7  pupils^  under  3,853  teachers,  examined  and  visited  by  91 
city  and  county  superintendents,  and  maintained  at  an  expense  of 
$993,318,  is  a  hopeful  exhibit!  m  of  two  years  work  under  such 
difliculties  as   exist  in  this  as  in  the  other  Southern  States. 

In  tlie  statistical  summary  of  the  Superintendent,  and  Auditor's 
Report,  appear  the  following  items:  Capital  of  Literary  Fund^ 
$1,590,009;  pay  of  public  school  teachers  and  treasurers,  C043,- 
060,;  county  superintendenta,  $45,295  ;  central  office,  $6,490;  dis- 
trict expenses,  $289,467 ;  University  of  Virginia,  $15,000;  Military 
Institute.  $15,000;  Deaf,  Mute,  and  Blind  Sch9ol,  $40,000.  Aid 
($2.S,9uO)  from  th^Peabody  Fund  was  given  to  Normal  Schools,  &c. 

Tiie  appeal  of  Gov.  Wise  to  all  classes  of  citizens  in  1856,  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  universal  education  should  be  heeded  now: 

1  call  upoQ  the  learned  profeiviors  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of  the  academies 
and  aohoola— Icall  upon  the  reverend  clorjfv,  of  every  denominiition — I  call 
upon  my  brethren  of  the  bar — I  call  npou  tiie  humane  faculty  of  medic'ne — I 
call  upon  our  most  excellent  farmers  and  mechanic^) — I  call  npon  parent*)  and 
guardians —I  call  upon  women  wiio  wou'd  bj  the  mother  of  Si'holars  ph. lose- 
phers.  fiages  and  frreat  ni  ii— rl  call  upon  a  1  ages  and  sexes — I  call  up..u  th» 
rich  mm  and  the  poor  man.  and  upon  men  of  all  conditions — to  stir,  to  'live, 
move,  and  have  their  being'  in  this  vital  subjc^ct.  Knowledge  is  power;  it  is 
the  greatCHt  of  all  power.  It  is  the  power  wh'.cii  overcomes  all  «»(;««<  obstacles; 
it  is  the  power  which  prostrates  all  poULcal  inequ  iliiies;  it  is  ihep'noer  which 
overcome -(  all  phy  iccU  obstructions  in  the  way  of  man;  cartes  and  ranks  and 
grad  8  bow  before  it;  weaUh  is  impotent  agiiinst  it ;  it  Bubdues  the  earth;  and 
it  humbles  tyrants  1 1  And  if  k  iOoUdgi  is  powers  ignorance  itt  w  aknesa — ulter^ 
impo'e  it  weakness.  Wo  say  we  were  all  horn  free  and  equal — that  may  be  so. 
But.  if  we  wjre  horn  so,  the  state  of  freedom  and  equality  does  not  last  long^ 
in  life  if  one  man  is  to  be  cultivated  in  his  mind,  whilst  tlie  other  is  permitted 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  How  is  the  man  who  can  not  read  and  write,  the 
equxl  in  power  of  any  sort,  except  muscular  power,  of  the  ^an  of  letters? 
No;  ignorance  among  the  peo.)le  destroys  the  liberty  and  equality  of  the 
people:  it  makes  inequalities  in  the  social  state;  it  gives  one  man  a 
pre-eminence  and  prefer^mce  among  men  over  another  in  the  political  state ; 
it  makes  the  very  weeds  of  the  earth  too  stnmg  f.)r  man's  physical  might  to 
earn  his  bread;  it  mikes  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer — the  strong 
stronrer.  and  tiie  weak  weak  t;  it  is  the  sycophant  and  alave  of  tyrants,  and 
tlio  foundation  of  despotism ;  it  eudlavcs  the  citizen,  and  enervates  the  State. 
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WEST  YIROIinA. 

West  Vi.rginia  was  detached  froi»  tlie  territory  of  *  Old  Virginia,' 
the  people  refusing  to  be  put  out  of  the  Uuited  States,  by  the  war 
of  sccessioD,  and  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  December,  1862,  with 
an  area  of  23,000  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1860  of  393,- 
224,  which  had  increa6e4  to  442,014  in  1870,  with  taxable  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $140,538,273. 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  in  1863,  creates  a  school  fund 
out  of  the  State's  proportion  of  the  *  literary  fund '  of  Virginia  and 
other  sources,  for  the  support  of  fro^  schools  throughout  the  State 
and  for  no  oilier  purpose  whatever.'  The  legislature  is  directed  to 
'  provide  as  soon  as  practicable  for  the  establishment  of  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,'  for  the  election  of  a  Siate  Su- 
perintendent, for  township  taxation  for  free  schools,  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  andvinsane;  and  the  organization  of 
such  institutions  of  learning  as  the  best  interests  of  general  educa- 
tion in  the  State  may  demand. 

The.  system  of  free  schools  established  in  1865,  provides  for :  (1,) 
a  gej^ral  superintendent  of  free  schools;  (2,)  county  snperintena- 
ents,  elected  by  the  people,  for  two  years;  (3,)   township  commis- 
sioners, three  for  each  township,  one  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of 
4  three  years ;  (4,)  district  trustees,  appointed  by  the  township  board, 

irom  the  residents  of  the  district  for  which  the  school  is  provided  ; 
(5,)  State   Board  of  the  School  Fund,  for  the  management  of  any 
^  fund  set  apart  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 

^  In    1871,  there   were   2,357  public   schools,  with  87,830  pupils 

enrolled  under  2,303  teachers  in  2,113  school-houses,  estimated  to 
have   cost  $2,257,744.     The  total  expenditure  for  the  year,  for  all 
^  objects,  exceeded  $565,000. 

Institutes  were  held  at  twenty  different  points  with  manifest  ad- 
vantage to  teachers,  and  to  the  school  interest  of  the  localities  where 
held: 

The  support  of  schools  falls  mainly  on  a  capitation  tax  of  one 
'  dollar  on  each  male  inhabitant,  over  twenty-one  years,  and  a  tax  of 

ten  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property. 

In  the  auditor's  report  for  1870  we  notice  the  following  items 
charged  to  the  State  treasury,  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  West 
Virginia  University  *  $8,000  for  the  deaf  mutes;  $3,000  for  Normal 
schools,  &o. 

Dr.  Sears  applied  $18,000  in  aid  of  normal  instruction   in  the 
State  University,  State  Normal  School  at  Fairmount,  and  the  teach- 
ers' department  in  Marshall  College,  as  well  as  to  the  establishment 
I  of  the  graded  schools,  and  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 
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WI8C0N8IK. 

Wisconsin  was  detached  from  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and 
denized  an  independent  Territory  in  1836,  and  admitted  a  State  in 
1848,  with  a  population  in  1850,  on  an  area  of  53,954  square  miles, 
of  305,391,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,054,670,  with  |333,- 
447,568  taxable  property.  , 

By  the  constitution  of  1848,  the  supervision  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  invested  in  a  State  Superintendent,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State ;  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  donated  by 
the  United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes  are  secured 
inviolably,  (I,)  for  the  maintenance  of  common  schoi>ls  in  each  school 
district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus ;  (2,) 
for  the  maintenance  of  academies  and  normal  schools,  and  (3,)  for 
a  state  university ;  each  town  and  city  is  required  to  raise  by  a  tax, 
annually,  for  the  support  of  free  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not 
less  than  one-half  the  amount  received  by  each  town  or  city  for 
school  purposes,  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

The  fii-st  School  law  dates  from  1849,  by  which  all  the  territory 
in  the  organized  towns  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the  af^rs  of 
which  are  managed  by  three  district  officers,  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  town  school  superintendent. 

In  1857,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  income  ot  all  swamp  and 
overflowed  lauds  granted  to  the  State  were  constituted  a  normal 
school  fund,  the  avails  of  which  was  first  applied  to  colleges  and  ac- 
ademies which  supported  normal  classes;  but  in  1865,  the  entire  sales 
were  constituted  a  special  fund  for  the  support  of  Normal  S(*hools, 
of  which  five  are  now  located.  The  capital  of  the  Normal  Fund 
know  about  $1,000,000;  and  the  Common  School  Fund, $2,500,000. 

The  settled  and  liberal  policy  of  the  State  towards  institutions 
for  the  education  and  practical  training  of  teachers  of  public 
schools,  is  drawing  a  good  supply  of  candidates. 

According  to  the  last  official  report  (of  Samuel  Fallows)  for 
1872,  there  were  6,103  districts  (excluding  cities),  with  423,717  per- 
sons of  the  school  age  (4  to  20),  and  the  whole  numl>er  of  all  ages 
attending  public  schools,  270,292;  private  schools,  18,020;  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  2,831 ;  benevolent  institutions,  1,200  ;  or  an  ag- 
gregate attendance  for  1872,  of  292,343. 

The  number  of  school -houses  returned  was  4,920,  with  accom- 
modations for  312,612,  valued  at  $3,295,268.  The  productive  ca- 
pital of  the  school  fund  was  $2,482,771,  and  the  aggregate  expend- 
iture for  schools,  $2,174,154.  The  number  of  graded  schools  in 
the  cities  and  villages  was  340. 
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From  this  brief  but  comprehensive  survey  of  the  historical  dovei- 
opmeiit  of  public  instruction,  and  especially  of  common  schools  in 
the  different  States,  it  appears  that: 

1.  The  universal  education  of  the  people  is  now  regarded  among 
the  primary  objects  of  legislation,  and  a  system  of  common  or 
public  schools  is  now  ordained  in  the  constitution  or  fundamental 
law,  &nd  organized  and  administered  by  legally  constituted  author- 
ities in  every  State  and  Territory. 

2.  In  every  State  there  is  a  department  of  pnblic  instruction, 
under  either  a  board  or  a  single  officer,  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  this  great  interest,  and  in  communication  with  the  subor- 
dinate officers  id  the  remotest  and  smallest  corporation  into  which 
the  territory  may  be  divided. 

S.  For  the  establishment  and  support  of  pnblic  schools,  perma- 
nent funds,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $100,000,000  are 
set  apart;  and  all  property,  real  and  personal,  is  subject  to  State  and 
local  taxation,  and  was  assessed  in  1871  to  the  amount  of  over 
$75)000,000  for  public  school  purposes. 

4.  To  provide  local  accommodations  and  material  facilities  for 
public  schools,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  upwards  of*  $100,- 
000,000  have  been  invested  in  school-houses  and  their  equipment. 

5.  To  realize  an  adequate  return  from  this  immense  expenditure, 
more  than  100  State  and  City  normal  and  training  schools  have^ 
been  established,  and  a  system  of  examination  and  inspection  in- 
stituted, rpore  or  less  efficient,  to  exclude  incompetent  teachers;  and 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  actually  engaged  iu  the  work 
of  instruction,  more  than  400  institutes  are  now  held  annually,  in 
which  over  50,000  teachers  spend  from  three  to  five  days  iu  profeft- 
sional  studies  and  exercises. 

6.  Notwithstanding  this  legislation  and  these  expenditures,  the 
non-school  attendance  and  the  adult  illiteracy  of  the  country  is 
alarming,  the  national  census  of  1870  returning  4,528,084  persons, 
ten  years  of  age  and  over,  who  can  not  read,  and  5,658,1^  who 
can  not' write;  and  of  the  last  number  4,880,371  are  native  born. 

7.  The  national  census  of  1870  returns  125,056  public  schools 
of  different  grades,  with  183,1 98  (109.024  females)  teachers ;  6,228,- 
060  pupils  (about  equally  divided  as  to  sex) ;  and  a  total  expen- 
diture of  $64,030,673,  of  which  sum  $58,855,507  was  raised  by 
property  taxation. 
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(X>NVSlIT10ir  OF  TEAOHEBS  AND  BUPERZNTBNDBNT8  OF  PUBUO  SCHOOLS, 
Bald  at  Philadelphia,  Octoher  17,  18,  and  19, 1849. 


•A  National  Convention  of  Teachers,  Superintendents  of  Public 
Schools,  and  Friends  of  Education  generally,  assembled  at  Phila- 
dclpliia,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Schools,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1849,  and  continued  in  daily  and  evening  sessions 
until  the  close  of  the  evening  of  the  19th — under  the  presidency 
of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  member  of  Congress,  and  late  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

OPEKIKO  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

GENTLRifEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION :— The  dutj  of  Setting  forth  the  speciflo 
purposes  of  tliis  meeting  does  not  devolve  upon  roe;  but  there  are  somo 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  so  signal  and  prominent,  as  to  deserve  a  passing 
notice. 

I  suppose  the  great  proportion  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me, 
and  whose  presence  on  tliis  occasion  I  most  cordially  welcome,  to  be  practical 
teachens — men  whose  tiaily  occupativm  is  in  the  school-room.  But  from  the 
^fleen  States  which  are  represented  here,  there  are  men  of  another  class, — 
men  who  till  high  and  responsible  offices  in  the  great  work  of  public  instruct 
tion, — Secretaries  of  State,  who  are  charged  with  the  interest  of  public 
education  in  their  respective  States,  superintendents  of  schools,  secretaries  of 
boards  of  education,  and  others,  to  whose  liands  vast  and  precious  interests 
have  been  confided,  upon  whom  the  most  weighty  responsibilities  haje  been 
cast ;  and  from  whose  administration,  the  matured  fruits  of  wisdom  are  ex- 
pected. Now  all  teachers  have  felt  the  genial  and  upholding  influences  of 
sympathy,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  i>chool-room.  All  have  grown 
wiser  while  listening  to  the  counsels  of  experience.  The  teacher  who  has  met 
a  hundred  of  his  fellow-teachers  in  a  public  assembly,  and  communed  with 
them  for  days,  enlightening  his  own  judgment  by  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence, and  kindling  his  own  enthusiHsm  by  th^ir  fires,  goes  back  to  his  school- 
room with  the  li>fht  of  a  hundred  minds  in  his  head,  and  with  the  zeal  of  a 
hundred  bosoms  burning  in  his  heart 

Now,  if  school  teachers  need  this  encouragement  and  assistance  in  their 
labora  and  can  be  profited  by  them,  how  much  more  do  those  high  officers 
need  encouragement  and  assistiince  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility,  not  of 
one  school  only,  but  of  all  the  schools  in  a  State.  If  the  vision  of  tlie  one,  in 
his  narrow  sphere,  needs  enlightenment,  how  much  illumination  ought  to  be 
poiyed  over  the  vast  fields  of  the  other.  I  see  those  around  me  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  organizing  systems  of  education  for  a  State; 
I  see  those  on  whom  has  devolved  the  statesman-like  duty  of  projecting  plans 
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i  of  improvement  for  a  whole  people  rouDd  them,  and  fbr  generations  after  them, 
where  a  mistake  would  bring  calamitj  to  the  most  precious  and  tnduring 
interest)  of  maukind,  and  where  wisdom  and*  genius  would  throw  forward 
their  light  and  happiness  into  coming  centuries;  and  I  know  I  sh^ll  haive  their 
assent  when  I  8..y  that  no  p<jsition  in  human  life  could  impose  more  anxiety  and 
solicitude  and  toil  upon  its  po^se^sor,  than  the  perilous  position  ti.ey  have  oc- 
cupied. Without  guide,  with(>ut  prei^edent,  wit). out  counsel,  they  h..ve  had  00 
helpers  but  in  tiieir  own  forethought,  fidelity,  and  devotion.  How  cheering  and 
sustaining  to  them,  mii>t  be  such  oppo.  tun i ties  as  the  pre>ent,  where  the 
errors  of  others  may  become  admonitions  to  them,  and  the  successes  of  others 
may  be  used  for  their  guidance. 

Still  better  is  it,  when  the  teachers  of  schools  and  the  superintendents  of 
schools  ctin  meet  together,  as  on  tiie  present  occasion,  and  render  reciprocal 
aid  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  ^e^pective  duties.  At  meetings  like  this,  what- 
ever wisdom  the  country  possesses  on  the  subject  of  education,  may  be  brought 
into  common  stock,  and  by  a  self-multiplying  proceps,  the  whole  of  it  may  be 
carried  away  by  each  individual.  At  least,  so  much  of  the  whole  may  be 
carried  away  by  each,  as  he  has  capacity  to  receive. 

By  a  national  organization  of  teachei-s,  great  and  comprehensive  plans  may 
be  devised,  to  wliose  standard  each  State  may  be  gradually  brought  into  con- 
ibrmiiy:  for  instance,  such  as  relate  to  the  organizatioiv  of  territory  into  school 
districts;  to  the  proper  age  at  which  children  should  go  .to  school ;  or,  as  the 
Germali.s  so  beautifully  express  it,  when  a  child  is  'due  to  the  s  hool;'  to  the 
gradation  of  schools,  Ac.,  Ac.  There  are  not  more  than  two  States  in  this 
Union  where  the  census  of  the  school-going  children  is  taken  alike; — where 
those  between  the  same  ages  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  schooL 
When,  therefore,  one  State  repo  ts  a  certain  number  of  children,  and  another 
State  another  number,  we  can  not  compare  them  for  they  have  not  taken 
children  between  the  same  ages ;  the  result  in  the  same,  when  they  report  the 
number  of  children  who  are  out  of  school.  Now  we  want  uniformity  in  these 
matters,  so  that  we  may  speak  a  common  language ;  so  that  the  same  terms 
shall  express  the  same  ideas  all  over  the  country. 

Let  me  give  an  illustrution  of  what  I, mean.  Three  or  four  days  ago,  I  waa 
consulted  witli  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  schools,  in  regard  to  a  School  Register  for  the  scliools  of  a  State.  One 
column  ot  the  propo^ted  Rejrister  was  to  be  appropriated  to  a  classification  of 
the  scholars,  according  to  their  conduct.  It  was  proposed  to  enter  three 
degrees  of  merit  or  demerit  upon  the  roll.  As  I  came  through  New.  York 
yesterday,  I  visited  that  establishment,  so  honorable  to  the  city,  the  Free 
Academy.  I  there  saw  a  merit-roll  consisting  of  ten  degrees.-  Now,  measures 
and  plans,  differing  from  each  other  like  these,  exist  all  over  tiie  country,  and 
are  found  on  all  subjects,  in  the  different  States,  and  in  the  different  towns  and 
schools  in  the  same  State.  Now  some  of  these  must  be  better  than  others.  A 
national  association  can  select  the  best,  and  discard  the  others.  Thus  we  shall 
have  a  common  language,  and  not  be  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  translate  one 
State  dialect  into  another  State  dialect,  all  over  the  Union.  On  all  school 
subjects  we  want:  first,  the  best  way;  and  second,  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  best  way.  This  broad  principle,  however,  does  not  exclude  variations  to 
suit  the  different  circumstances  of  different  communities. 
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These  advantages,  pertain  to  the  head,  to  oar  ability  to  conduct  the  great  t 
Work  of  education,  in  the  wisest  manner  and  to  the  most  beneficial  renults. 
But  the  heart  may  be  as  much  warmed  as  the  .head  is  instructed.  By  the  com- 
munion and  the  sympathy  of  aasembhes  like  this,  we  can  not  only  enlighten 
the  guiding  forces  of  the  mind,  but  we  can  generate  the  impulsive  forces  of 
the  heart  We  can  not  only  diffuse  new  intelligence,  but  we  can  excite  new 
enthusiasm.  Thruugliout  the  whole  country,  the  machinery  of  education  needs 
to  be  increased  in  strength,  and  worked  by  a  miglitier  power.  In  all  material 
interests,  we  are  proverbial  as  a  people  for  our  enterprise.  Let  us  seek  for  our 
oonntry  the  higher  honor  of  becoming  proverbial  in  our  regard  for  moral  and 
spiritual  intereBts.  Let  us  devise  systems  of  education  that  shall  reach  every 
child  that  is  bom  in  the  land ;  and  wherever  political  privileges  exist,  let  the 
intelligence  be  imparted  and  the  virtues  inculcated,  which  alone  can  make 
those  privileges  a  blei^sing. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  three  great 
kingdoms,  or  countries,  vibrating  as  with  one  simultaneous  thrill,  in  reference  to 
the  fate  of  a  single  individual  Four  years  ago,  there  went  forth  from  England 
an  adventurous  navigator,  to  make  dirK.'Overies  along  the  nortliem  shores  of 
this  continent,  and  he  went  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  his  voyage,  however 
successful,  could  have  conferred  no  substantial  benefit  upcm  ihe  world.  The 
government  of  Great  Bpitain  fitted  him  out  with  expensive  equipments.  He 
departed  under  the  highest  auspices  that  could  be  invoked  for  his  success. 
Thousands  cheered  him,  and  sympatliized  with  him,  and  prayed  for  him.  at  his 
departure.  He  has  gone.  He  has  not  returned.  Fears  are  entertained  that 
be  never  will  return,  and  those  fears  are  last  verging  to  despair  An  appeal 
was  lately  made  to  our  government  in  his  behalf^  and  one  of  our  highest 
fiinctionaries  answered  that  appeal  with  sympathizing  words  and  with  encour- 
agements  of  a8.si8tance.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  lateness  of  the  season,  at  the 
time  when  our  aid  was  invoked,  American  vessels  would  now  be  on  their  way 
to  the  Arctic  Otean,  in  search  of  the  lost  adventurer. 

The  Russian  government,  too,  which  spreads  itself  around  the  globe, 
promised  the  aid  of  its  ships  and  lis  resources,  to  rescue  this  mariner  from  the 
perils  of  a  polar  region,  and  the  terror^  of  an  icy  death. 

Thus  the  three  most  powerful  governments  in  Christendom  express  their 
regret  and  proffer  their  assiFtance  for  tlie  recovery  of  a  single  man — Sir  John 
Franklin.  And  yet,  my  friends,  you  can  not  pass  through  one  of  the  great 
streets  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  cities  of  this  country;  you  can  not  go 
tliroug)>  the  most  secluded  town  or  village  in  all  this  broi.d  land,  without 
meeting  some  juvenile  Sir  John  FraukHn.  some  great  man  in  embryo,  more 
valuable,  and  of  more  consequence  to  futurity,  than  the  one  who  we  fear  now 
lies  buried  beneath  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

All  these  Sir  John  Franklins,  aye,  and  Dr.  Franklins  too,  and  other  names 
of  potential  and  prospective  greatness,  who  have  within  them  the  latent  powers, 
Which,  in  their  full  development,  might  bless  and  regenerate  the  world,  are 
scattered  all  over  this  country ;  but  none  of  the  three  great  nations  of  Christen- 
dom offers  its  sympathy  or  succor,  or  extends  an  arm  for  their  deliverance  from 
a  fate  which  is  as  much  worse  than  to  be  buried  beneath  the  snows  of  the  Arctic, 
as  moral  perdition  is  more  terrible  than  physiaiL 

Look  too,  at  the  condition  of  our  country,  and  see  what  need  there  is  of  com- 
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«  prehensivenes?  in  our  plana,  and  of  energy  in  their  adroini9tration.  We  have 
a  }ii{rher  object  tlian  to  prepare  a  syatetn  of  education  for  any  one  locality,  or 
for  any  one  party.  To  the  Weat,  a  regrion  spreads  out  almost  interminably — a 
refdon  to  be  soon  filled,  nut  with  savages,  but  either  with  Christiuns,  or  with  men 
as  much  worse  titan  savages  as  christians  are  better.  On  the  Kast,  there  comes 
pouring  in  upon  us  a  new  population,  not  of  our  own  production,  not  of  American 
parentage  nor  the  growth  of  American  institutions.  Owing  to  tlie  marvelous 
improvements  in  the  art  of  transportation,  the  Atlantic  ocean  mPs  been  nar- 
rowed almost  to  a  river's  breadth.  The  western  and.  the  eastern  continent,  by 
the  power  of  theee  improvements  lie  aide  by  side  of*  each  other.  Their  shores, 
for  thousands  of  miles,  lie,  like  two  ships,  broadside  and  broadside,  and  from 
stem  to  stern,  the  emigrant  population  of  Kurope  is  boarding  us.  tens  of  thoa- 
sands  in  a  day.    We  must  provide  for  them,  or  we  will  all  sink  together. 

And  what  are  we  doing  to  prepare  for  the  great  exigencies  of  the  future, 
which  the  Providence  of  God  seems  to  have  placed  in  our  hands ;  »nd,  I  ^peak 
it  with  reverence,  to  have  left  to  our  disposal?  A  responsibility  is  upon  us 
that  we  can  not  shake  offl  *We  can  not  eecupe  with  the  lying  plea  of  Caii, 
'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  Let  us  then  be  aroused  by  every  consideration 
that  can  act  upon  the  mind  of  a  jatriot,  a  philanthropist,  or  a  Christiiin;  and 
let  us  give  our  hands,  our  heads,  and  our  hearts  to  tlie  great  work  of  human 
improvement,  through  the  instrumentality  of  free,  common  schools.  As  far  as 
in  us  lies,  let  us  save  from  ruin,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  the  thouKands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  aye,  the  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
human  race,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  common  nature  and  of 
kindred  blood,  and  who,  without  our  assistance,  will  miserably  perish,  but  with 
our  assLstance,  may  be  saved  to  usefulness  and  honor,  and  immo:  tal  glory. 

The  discussions  .of  the  convention  were  confined  clo>ely  to  the 
following  topics,  relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of 
a  system  of  public  instruction  adapted  to  the  different  sections  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  the  business  committee,  of  which 
Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  was  chairman. 

1.  Tbrrftorial,  OR  Civil  StJBDiviaiON  OF  the  State— Involving  the  extent 
to  which  the  district  system  should  be  carried,  and  the  nioditieaiionH  of  which 
the  same  is  susceptible:  and  the  official  superintendence  required  lor  each  sub- 
division. State,  county,  town,  and  neighborhood. 

2.  School  Architecture — Including  the  location,  size,  modes  of  ventilation, 
warming,  seating.  &c„  of  buildings  intended  for  educiitionnl  purpo  es. 

3.  School  Attendance — Including  the  Hchool  age  of  childrt  n,  and  the  best 
modes  of  securing  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  ch.ldn  n  at  school. 

4.  Grades  or  Scuooi^s — ^The  number  and  character  of  each  gn.de. 

6.  G017R8E  or  iNSTRi^CTiON — Phj'sicftl.  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious;  esth- 
etical;  indu^trial.     Studies.— Books,  apparatus  methods. 

6.  Teachers — ^Their  qualificatons ;  their  examination  and  compen«Rtion ; 
normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

7.  Support — Tax  on  property,  tax  on  parents,  school  funds — local  and  State. 

8.  Parental  and  Public  Interest. 

9.  Supplementary  Means — Library,  Lyceum,  Lectures. 

CLOSING  ADDRESS. 

In  rising  to  adjourn  the  Convention,  as  the  clock  stniok  ten,  the 
hoar  fixed  on  for  closing  its  proceedings,  the  President  (Mr.  Mann), 
remarked  as  follows : 
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Gentlemfn  of  the  Gokyektion  :  The  clock  is  now  striking  the  hour — the  air 
in  now  waving  with  its  vibrations — at  whicii  it  has  been  decided  to  bring  the 
labors  oftiiis  (  ouvention  to  a  close.  We  have  been  looking  for  the  last  tlirce  days 
upon  the  bright  side  of  the  tapentry ;  the  dark  side  is  now  turned  toward  us.  The 
pleasing  ac*qua:ntance8  which  have  been  formed,  and  which  can  Irave  been  to 
none  more  pleasing  than  to  myselfj  nmst  be  broken,  and  we  must  go  away, 
carrying  ^'h  good  as  we  can,  from  the  deliberaiions  of  this  assembly.  In 
parting  from  you,  I  can  not  forbear  to  expreas  my  wannest  acknowled;:ment8 
lor  the  continual  kindness  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  regard  the-  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  Ihe  chair.  You  have  made  all  its  labors  liglit,  and  all 
its  difficulties  nominal.  In  parting  from  you,  gentleman,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
express  the  feelings  of  hope,  mingled  wiih  anxiety,  with  which  I  look  forward 
to  the  con -sequences  of  this  meeting.  We  shall  separata  We  shall  go  away  to 
move  in  different  and  distant  spheres.  From  these  narrow  walls  whicii  now  in- 
close us,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  in  a  dozen  diflerent  states, 
east,  west  north,  and  south.  Shall  the  influences  which  have  been  here  concen- 
trated and  bronght  to  a  focus,  be  dissipated  and  lost,  when  our  local  proximity 
to  each  other  is  gone ;  or  shall  the  niorul  influences  which  have  been  here  gen- 
erated, expand  themselves  over  the  vast  spaces  where  we  shall  soon  be  found, 
keep  themselves  vivid  and  animate,  and  make  the  common  air  electric  with 
their  fullness  of  life  ?  I  trust  the  latter,  and  our  zeal  'will  not  be  of  the  flashy 
kind,  that  will  evaporate  as  soon  as  the  exciting  cause  is  withdrawn,  but  that 
it  will  be  like  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  being  once  kindled,  glows  on  forever. 

Gentlemen,  this  occasion  has  brought  together  two  classes  of  men,  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  from  each  other  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  division,  lii.y  I  be 
permitted  to  address  a  few  word.s  to  eacii  ?  We  have  before  as  the  practical 
teachers ;  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  tlie  school- 
room, who  do  not  exercise  a  very  diffusive  influence  in  a  broad  sphere,  but 
an  intense  influence  in  a  narrow  sphere— points  of  strong  light  thrown  upon  a 

« 

small  space,  rather  than  wider  radiations  of  a  flame  tliat  is  weakened  by  its  ex- 
pansion. What  are  the  duties  of  the  school  teacher?  I  have  not  time  to 
enumerate  or  define  them.  I  can  not  even  mention  the  names  of  the  long 
catalogue ;  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  which  comes  very  near  to  em- 
bracing all.  By  this  one  I  mean  thoroughfieas  in  every  thing  you  teach.  Thor- 
oughness— thoroughness — and  again  I  say  thoroughness  is  the  secret  of  soc- 
cess.  You  heard  some  admirable  remarks  this  morning  from  a  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sears),  in  which  he  told  us  that  a  child,  in 
learning  a  single  le&son,  miglit  get  not  only  an  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  that 
lesson,  but  an  idea  how  all  lessons  should  be  learned ;  a  general  idea,  not  only 
tow  tliat  subject  should  be  studied,  but  how  all  subjects  should  be  studied.  A 
child  in  compassing  the  simple  subject,  may  get  an  idea  of  perfectness,  which  is 
the  type,  or  archetype  of  all  excellence,  and  this  idea  may  modify  the  action  of 
his  mind  through  his  whole  course  of  life. 

Be  thorough,  therefore,  be  complete  in  every  thing  you  do ;  leave  no  en^my  in 
ambush  behind  you  as  you  march  on,  to  rise  up  in  your  rear  to  assail  you. 
Leave  no  broken  link  in  the  chain  you  are  daily  forging.  Perfect  your  work  so 
that  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  trials  and  experiences  of  life,  it  will  not  be 
found  wanting.  It  was  within  the  p  'St  year  that  I  saw  an  account  in  the  public 
papers  of  a  terrible  gale  iu  one  of  the  harbors  of  the  Chiueae  seas.    It  waa  one 
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of  those  typhoons^  as  they  are  called,  which  lay  prostrate  not  only  the  produc- 
tioDS  of  uaturc,  but  the  structures  of  roan.  In  this  harbor  were  lying  at  anchor  the 
vessels  of  a!l  nations,  and  among  them  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Plymouth, 
Every  vessel  broke  its  cable  but  one.  The  tornado  tossed  them  about  and 
dashed  them  against  each  otiier,  and  broke  them  like  egg-shells.  But  umidst 
this  terrific  scene  of  destruction,  our  government  vessel  held  faftt  to  its  moor- 
ings, and  escaped  unharmed.  Who  made  the  links  of  that  cable,  that  the 
strength  of  tlie  tempest  could  not  rend?  Yes  I  Who  made  the  links  of  tfiat 
eabUj  that  the  tempest  cotUd  not  rendf  Who  was  the  workman  t\at  worked 
under  oath^  and  whos&  work  caved  property  and  human  life  from  ruin,  other- 
wise inevitable?  Gould  that  workman  have  beheld  tlie  spectacle,  and  heard 
the  raging  of  the  elements,  and  seen  tlie  other  vessels  as  they  were  dashed  to 
pieces  and  scattered  abroad,  while  the  violence  of  the  tempest  wre;;kcd  itself 
upon  its  own  work  in  vain,  would  he  not  have  had  the  amplest  and  purest  re- 
ward for  tlie  fidelity  of  his  labor? 

So,  in  tlie  after  periods  of  your  existence,  whether  it  be  in  this  world,  or  from 
anotlier  world  which  you  may  be  pcTmitted  to  look  back,  you  may  see  the  con- 
oequonees  of  your  instruction  upon  tlie  children  whom  you  have  trained.  In  the 
crisesof  business  life,  where  intellectual  accuracy  leads  to  immense  good,  and  intel- 
lectual mistakes  to  immense  loss,  you  may  see  your  pupils  distinguishing  between 
error  and  truth,  between  false  reasoning  and  sound  reasoning,  leading  all  who  may 
rely  u^^on  them  to  correct  results,  establishing  the  highest  reputation  for  them- 
selves, and  f  r  you  as  well  as  for  themselves,  and  conferring  incalculable  good 
upon  tlie  community. 

So,  if  you  have  been  wise  and  Euccessful  in  your  moral  training,  you  will 
have  prepared  them  to  stand  unbiiaken  and  unscduced  amidtt  temptations, 
firm  when  others  are  swept  away,  uncorrupt  where  others  are  depraved,  un- 
coni>umed  where  others  are  blasted  and  perish.  You  may  be  abl^  to  say  that, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  you  have  helped  to  do  this  thing.  And  will  not  such  a 
day  be  a  day  of  more  exalted  and  sublime  joy  than  if  you  could  have  looked 
upon  the  storm  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  know»  that  it  was  your  handiwork 
that  saved  the  vessel  unharmed  amid  the  wrecks  that  floated  around  it  ?  Would 
not  such  a  sight  be  a  reward  great  and  grand  enough  to  satisfy  and  fill  up  any 
heart,  mortal  or  immortal? 

There  is  another  class  of  men  in  this  meeting — those  who  hold  important 
official  situations  under  the  State  governments,  and  who  are  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  public  instruction.  Peculiar  duties  devolve  upon  them. 
They,  in  common  with  the  teacherS.  have  taken  upon  themselves  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. When  in  the  course  of  yesterday's  proceedings,  a  resolution  was 
introduced,  proposing  to  make  this  a  National  Convention,  with  a  permanent 
organization,  I  confess  that  as  I  sat  here  in  my  chair,  I  felt  my  joiuts  trembling 
with  emotion,  at  the  idea  of  the  responsibility  you  were  about  to  assume.  Shall 
this  body  establish  itself  as  a  National  Convention  ?  Shall  we  hold  ourselves 
out  to  tiiis  great  country  as  a  source  of  information  and  a  centre  of  influence, 
on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  be  submitted  to  the  human  fac- 
ulties? Shall  we  hold  ourselves  up  here  in  full  sunlight,  and  virtually  say  to 
the  wliole  country,  come  here  and  fill  your  urns  from  our  fountains  of  wisdom? 
Those  views  csime  over  me  with  such  force,  as  almost  to  make  me  forget  where 
I  was,  and  the  duties  I  had  to  disdiarge;  for  experience  has  led  mo  to  know 
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something  of  the  diflSculties  of  the  work.  Yet  it  was  the  pleaanre  of  the  Con- 
yentioD  to  adopt  the  resolution ;  and  through  the  signatures  of  jour  officera 
you  will  severallj  subscribe  to  that  conclusion.  You  have  already  authorized 
a  committee  to  send  out  this  determination,  and  to  proclaim  it  to  the  worid. 
Now,  by  these  acts  you  have  signed  and  aealtd  a  band.  You  have  obligated 
yourselves  to  perform  great  duties,  and  you  can  not  deny  or  elude  this  obligsr 
tion,  without  a  forfeiture  of  honor  and  cliaractcr.  If  we  fulfl'.l  tlie  duties  we 
have  assumed,  this  meeting  will  prove  one  of  tlie  most  important  meetings  ever 
held  in  this  country.  If  we  fa  J  in  our  respective  spheres  of  action  to  fulfill  thest 
duties,  th  is  meeting  will  be  the  ridicule  and  shame  of  us  all.  By  i :  self  it  is  a  small 
movement,  but  we  can  make  it  the  first  i A  a  series  that  shall  move  the  whole 
country.  It  begins  here  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  but  we  can  expi.nd  it 
until  it  sliall  cover  the  continent.  However  insignificant  in  itself,  it  is  great 
.by  its  possibilities.  To  the  eye  of  the  superficial  observer,  beginnings  are 
always  unimportant ;  but  whoever  understands  the  great  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  knows  that  without  the  feeble  beginningn,  the  grandest  results  could 
never  have  been  evolyed.  He  who  now  visits  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  Yoik,  to  see  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worid — the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara— may  see  also  a  wonder  of  art  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  this  won- 
der of  nature.  Ho  may  see  a  vast  iron  bridge  spanning  one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  in  the  world,  affording  the  means  of  safe  transit  for  any  number  of  men, 
or  any  weight  of  merchandise,  and  poised  high  up  in  the  serene  air  hundreds  of 
ieet  above  the  maddened  waters  below.  How  was  this  ponderous  structure 
stretched  from  abutment  to  abutment  across  the  raging  flood  7  How  was  it 
made  so  strong  as  to  bear  the  tread  of  an  army,  or  the  momentum  of  the  rush- 
ing steam  car?  Its  beginning  was  as  simple  as  its  termination  is  grand.  A 
boy*s  plaything,  a  kite,  was  first  sent  into  the  air;  to  this  kite  was  attached  a 
silken  thread,  to  tlie  thread,  a  cord;  to  the  cord,  a  rope ;  to  tlie  rope,  a  cables 
When  the  toy  fell  upon  t!ie  opposite  side^  the  silken  thread  drew  over  the  cord, 
and  the  cord  the  rope,  and  tiie  rope  the  cable,  and  tlie  cable,  one  after  another, 
great  bundles,  or  fascia  of  iran  wire ;  and  these  being  arranged,  side  by  sidey 
and  layer  upon  layer  now  constitute  a  bridge  of  such  massivenefs  and  cohesion, 
that  the  miglity  genius  of  the  cataract  would  spend  his  strength  upon  it  in  vain. 
Thus,  my  friends,  may  great  result^  be  educed  from  small  beginnings.  Let 
this  first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Education  be 
like  the  safe  and  successfiil  sending  of  an  aerial  messenger  across  the  abyss  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  crime,  so  that  those  who  come  after  us  may  lay 
the  abutments  and  complete  the  moral  arch  that  shall  carry  thousands  and  mill 
lions  of  our  fellow  beings  in  safety  and  peace  above  the  gulf  of  perdition,  into 
whose  seething  floods  they  would  otherwise  have  fallen  and  perished !. 
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WHJSRORD-— WIVTBID. 

About  the  year  664,  an  English  priest  named  Egbert,  who  had 
been  taught  at  Lindisfarae  by  Bishop  Colman,  was  studying  in  the 
monastery  of  Rt^thmelsigi,  in  Connaught,  Ireland,  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  christian  institutions  in  Friesland,  and  after  seven 
ineffectual  attempts,  inspired  Wilibrord,  who,  with  twelve  com- 
panions, proceeded  there,  and  as  bishop  of  Utrecht,  founded  a 
school  about  606,  to  which  he  afterwards  sent  Chirty  young  Danes. 
He  was  joined  for  a  time  by  Winfred,  *  the  philosopher  of  Christ,' 
but  who  subsequently  extended  Eis  labors  into  Hesse  and  Thuringia. 
Wiufred  was  born  in  Devonshire,  near  the  border  lands  of  English 
Saxony,  about  the  year  766.  He  studied  at  Exeter,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  school  of  Nutscell  in  Hampshire,  under  the  direction 
of  Abbot  Wiifbert.  Of  this  school  he  became  scholasticus,  and 
his  teaching  of  grammar,  poetry,  and  the  sacred  sciences,  drew  stu- 
dents from  M  the  southern  provinces.  But  his  zeal  to  preach  the 
Gospel  among  the  races  of  Glermany,  from  whom  he  was  descended, 
took  him  even  to  Utrecht.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  stopped  at 
Treves,  and  attached  to  him  a  grandson  of  the  daughter  of  King 
Dagobert, .  Gregory  by  name,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  who  after- 
wards became  bi^diop  of  Utrecht,  on  the  death  of  Wilibrord,  and 
founded  the  Episcopal  seminary  of  that  place.  Of  thib  school 
Luidger,  the  son  of  a  Friesland  noble,  was  an  alumnus.  He  after- 
wards studied  in  the  English  school  of  York,  then  under  Alcuin. 
When  the  latter  became  fixed  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  he  re- 
commended Luidger  for  the  first  bishop  of  Mimigardford,  which 
he  caused  to  be  changed  to  Minster,  or  Mnnster,  and  where  he 
founded  a  monastery  and  episcopal  school,  in  which  he  deposited 
the  books  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England. 

WINFRTO  AS  ST.  BONIPACB. 

Winfred,  after  pursuing  his  apostolic  career  along  the  banks  of 

the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  there 

consecrated  bishop  of  the  German  nation,  and  took  the  name  of 

Boniface.     He  applied  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England  for 

22  (837) 
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assistance,  and  was  joined  by  a  band  of  missioners,  among  whom 
was  Burcliard,  Liillus,  Wilibald,  and  Winibald,  who  formed  a  com- 
manity,  wherever  tliey  labored.  In  addition  to  the  church  and  epis- 
copal schools  at  Utrecht,  Treves,  Ordorp,  Munster,  <fec.,  Boniface 
established  schools  at  Fritislar  and  Fulda  (in  744),  and  just  before 
bis  violent  death,  he  wrote  to  King  Pepin,  asking  protection  for 
SQch  of  his  disciples  as  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating 
(mtiffistic  infanticum),  as  they  were  principally  foreigners.  In  748 
Boniface  established  several  congregations  of  ladies  under  the  aus- 
pices of  English  wqroen,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  education 
of  girls — Lioba  at  Bischoffsheim,  and  Walbui^a  at  Hildesheira. 

In  747,  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  was  held,  at  -the  instigation 
of  Boniface,  who  had  then  received  the  pallium  from  the  hands 
of  Pope  Gregory  III.,  together  with  the  authority  of  Papal  Legate 
and  Yicar  over  the  bishops  of  France  and  Germany — hiu  own  seat 
being  at  Mentz,  and  hi9  jurisdiction  as  archbishop  extending  from 
Utrecht  to  the  Bhetian  Alps.  In  this  council,  whose  proceedings 
were  inspired  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  there  was  much  action 
touching  on  schools  and  instruction.  Bishops,  abbots,  and  abbesses, 
must  diligently  see  that  all  their  people  learn  to  read,  and  that 
boys  are  brought  up  so  as  to  be  useful  to  the  church  of  God,  and 
are  not  overworked  in  bodily  labors.  -  Sunday  was  to  be  strictly 
observed  as  a  day  of  freed^  (freolaung)^  ev«n  for  the  serf*,  lasting" 
from  noontide  on  Saturday  to  the  dawn  of  light  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. In  church  schools  every  one  must  learn  the  psalter  by  heart, 
and  the  chant  must  conform  exactly  to  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
church.  Mass  priests  must  always  have  a  school  of  learners,  for 
which  they  shall  make  no  demand  of  any  thing  from  their  parents, « 
beyond  what  they  may  give  of  their  own  will  This  decree  was 
first  issued  in  the  Council  of  Vaison  in  529,  and  was  re-enacted  in 
the  same  words  at  Orleans  and  at  Vercilli.  Boniface  was  cruelly 
slaughtered  at  Dokkum,in  East  Friesland,  but  his  body  was  res- 
cued, and  borne  to  Mentz,  and  afterwards  to  Fulda,  where,  in  a 
crypt  still  preserved  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  founded  by 
him,  his  ashes  have  reposed  undisturbed  in  the  revolutions  of  a 
thousand  years. 

PEPnr  AND  CHAftLEMAGNB. 

Pepin  extended  his  protection  to  the  schools  and  teachers  which 
Boniface  had  established  in  Germany.  After  his  death  in  768,  and 
his  son  Carleraan  in  771,  Charlemagne  became  master  of  all  the 
Prankish  territories,  and  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  empire 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks,  of  the  Elsa,  and  from 
rthe  Danube  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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PULDA. — HATTO    AND  RABANU8. 


The  Abbej  of  Fulda,  where  the  monks  were  organized  into  a  commanttj 
under  the  role  of  St  Benedict^  was  onex>f  the  earliest  to  carry  out  the  educa- 
tional work  befnin  by  Alcuin  at  Aiz  and  Tours.  Two  of  the  younger  brotheiv 
were  selected  to  study  with  the  gx^tti  master  at  Tours — Hatto  and  Rabanus, 
who  resorted  to  him  in  802.  Tlie  name  of  Maurus  was  bestowed  by  Alcuin 
on  his  &vorite  disciple,  and  was  afterwards  retained  by  Rabauus  in  addition  to 
bis  own.  He  studied  both  sacred  and  profane  sciences,  as  appears  from  the 
letter  he  addressed  many  years  later  to  his  old  sclioolfellow,  Haimo,  bishop  of 
Halberstadt,  in  which  he  reminds  him  of  the  pleasant  days  they  had  spent  to- 
gether in  studious  exercises,  reading,  not  only  the  Sacred*^  books,  and  the  ex- 
positions of  the  Fathers,  but  also  investigating  all^the  seven  liberal  art&  In 
813,  being  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Babanus  was  recalled  to  Fulda,  bj 
the  abbot  Batgar,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the^school,  with  the  strict  injunc- 
tion Uiat  he  was  to  follow  in  all  things  the  metliod  of  his  master  Alexin.  The 
latter  was  still  alive,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  tlie  young  preceptor,  which  is 
printed  among  his  otl)er  works,  and  is  addressed  to  *  tliQ  boy.  Maurus,*  in  which 
he  wishes  him  good  ludc  with  his  scholars.  His  success  was  so  extFiOEdinary 
that  the  abbots  of  other  monasteries  sent  their  monks  to  study  under  him,  and 
were  eager  to  obtain  his  pupils  as  professors  in  their  own  schools.  The  Qer- 
man  nobles  also  gladly  oontided  tlieir  sons  to  his  care,  and  he  taught  them  with 
wonderful  gentleness  and  patience.  He  carried  out  the  system  which  had 
been  adopted  by  Alcuin  of  tlioroughlj  exercising  his  sdiolars  in  grammar  be- 
fore entering  on  the  study  of  the  other  liberal  arts.  'All  the  generations  of 
Germany,*  says  Tnthemius,  *are  bound  tooelebrate  the  praise  of  Rabanus,  who 
first  taught  them  to  arUirulate  the  sound  of  Greek  and  Latin.*  At  his  lectures 
every  one  was  trained  to  write  equally  well  in  prose  or  verse  on  any  snbject 
placed  before  him,  and  was  afterwards  taken  through  a*  course  of  rhetoric^ 
logic,  and  natural  philosophy,  according  to  the  capacities  of  each. 

Every 'variety  of  useful  occupation  was  embraced  by  the  monks;  while  soiqe 
were  at  work  hewing  down  the  old  forest  which  a  few  years  before  had  given 
elielter  to  the  mysteries  of  Pagan  worship,  or  tilling  the  soil  on  those  numerous 
fiurms  which  to  this  day  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  abbey  in  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  villages  which  have  sprung  up  on  their  site,  other 
kinds  of  industry  were  kept  up  within  doors,  where  the  visitor  might  have  be- 
held a  huge  range  of  worksho^^s  in  which  cunning  hands  were  kept  constantly 
buFy  on  every  description  of  useful  and  ornamental  work  in  wood,  stone,  and 
metaL  It  was  a  scene,  not  of  artistic  dUeUanteism,  but  of  earnest,  honest  la- 
bor, and  the  toeasurer  of  the  abbey  was  charged  to  take  care  that  the  sculp- 
tors, engravers,  and  carvers  in  wood,  were  always  furnished  with  plenty  to  da 
Paa««ing  on  to  the  interior  of  the  building  the  stranger  would  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  seripiorium,  over  the  door  of  which  was  an  inscription  warning 
the  copyists  to  abstain  fit>m  idle  words,  to  be  diligent  in  copying  good  books, 
and  to  take  care>iot  to  alter  the  text  by  careless  mistakes.  Twelve  monks  al- 
ways sat  here  employed  in  the  labor  of  transcription,  as  was  also  the  custom 
at  Hirsauge,  a  colony  sent  out  fVom  Fulda  in  830,  and  the  huge  library  which 
was  thus  grradually  formed,  survived  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  destroyed  in  the  troubles  of  the  thirty  years'  war.    Not  far 
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from  the  Bcriptoiinm  was  the  interior  school,  where  the  stadies  were  carried  on 
with  an  ardor  and  a  largeness  of  views,  which  might  have  been  little  expected 
from  an  academy  of  the  ninth  ceuturf .  Oar  vii4tor,  where  he  ftx>m  the  more 
civilized  south,  might  well  have  stood  in  muie  surprise  in  the  midst  of  these 
fancied  barbariaDS,  whom  he  would  have  found  engaged  in  pursuits  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  schools  of  Rome.  The  monk  Probos  is  *perbaps  lecturing  on.Yiigil 
and  Cicero,  and  tliat  with  such  hearty  enthusiasm  that  his  brother  professorB 
accuse  him,  in  good-natured  jesting;  of  ranking  them  with  the  saiuts.  Klse- 
where  disputations  are  being  carried  on  over  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and 
an  attentive  ear  will  discover  that  tiie  controversy  which  made  such  a  noise  In 
the  twelfth  century,  aud  divided  the  philosophers  of  Europe  into  the  rival  sects 
of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists,  is  perfectly  well  understood  at  Fulda,  though 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the.  peace  of  the  school  To  your  delight^ 
if  you  be  not  altogether  wedded  to  the  dead  languages,  you  may  find  some  en- 
gaged on  the  uncouth  language  of  tlieir  iatherbind,  and,  looking  over  their 
shoulders,  yrw  may  smile  to  see  the  barbarous  words  which  they  are  catalognlug 
in  their  glossaries;  words,  nevertheless^  destined  to  reappear  centuries  hence  in 
the  most  philosophic  literature  of  Europe.  Fulda  derived  its  scholastic  tra- 
ditions from  Alcuin  and  Bede,  and  could  not  n^ect  the  vernacular. 

In  the  midst  of  tliis  world  of  intellectual  life  and  labor,  Rabanns  continued 
for  some  years  to  train  the  first  minds  of  Germany,  and  counted  among  bis  pu- 
pils the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  such  as  Lupus  of  Ferridres,  WalalKd 
Strabo,  and  Ruthard  of  Hirsange,  the  hitter  of  whom  was  the  fiiiat  who  read 
profane  letters  to  the  brethren  of  his  convent  *  after  the  manner  of  Fnlda.* 
Lupus  was  a  monk  of  Ferrieres,  where  he  had  been  carefully  educated  by  the 
abbot  Aldric,  who  was  a  pupil  of  SiguU^  and  had  acted  for  some  time  as  as- 
sistant to  Alcuin  in  the  school  of  Tonrs.  Aldric  afterwards  became  arciibisliop 
of  Sens,  and  sent  Lupus  to  complete  his  edncstion  at  Fulda,  under  Rabanns. 
Like  all  the  scholars  of  Ferrieres,  Lupus  had  a  decided  taste  for  classical  litera- 
ture ;  the  lov^  of  letters  had  been,  to  use  his  own  expression,  innate  in  him 
from  a  child,  and  he  was  considered  tlie  t>est  Latinist  of  his  time,  llis  studies 
at  Fulda  were  chiefly  theological,  and  he  applied  to  them  with  great  ardor, 
without,  however,  forgetting  *  bis  dear  humanities.*  It  would  even  seem  that 
he  taught  them  at  Fulda,  thus  returning  one  benefit  for  anothei'.  The  monas- 
tery was  not  far  from  that  of  Seligenstadt,  where  Eginhard,  tlie  secretaiy  and 
biographer  of  Charlemagne,  was  their  abbot.  A  friendship,  based  on  simi- 
larity of  tastes,, sprang  up  between  him  and«Lupns,  and  was  maintained  by  a 
correspondence,  much  of  wliich  is  still  preserved.  Lupus  always  reckoned 
Eginhard  as  one  of  his  masters;  not  that  he  directly  received  any  lessons  from 
him,  but  on  account  of  the  assistance  which  the  abbot  rendered  him  by  the 
loan  of  valuable  books.  In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  this  good  friend  he 
begs  for  a  copy  of  Cicero's  '  Rhetoric,*  hi^own  being  imperfect,  as  well  as  for 
the  *Attic  Nights'  of  Aulus  Gelliua,  which  were  not  then  to  be  found  in  the 
Fulda  library..  In  another  letter,  he  consults  him  on  the  exadt  prosodji  of  cer- 
tain Latin  words,  and  begs  him  to  send  the  proper  size  df  the  Uncial  letters 
used  in  mannscripts  of  thaj^  century. 

Among  the  fellow-students  of  Lupus  at  this  time  was  WalafHd  Strabo^  a 
man  of  very  humble  birth,  whose  precocious  genius  had  early  made  him  known 
in  the  world  of  letters.    In  spite  of  the  tinfortanate  personal  defect  which 
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earned  him  hia  sarnam^  Walafrid^s  Latin  yereea  had  gained  him  respect  among 
learned  men  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  aiid  they  are  favorably  noticed  even  by  critics 
of  our  own  time.  He  had  received  his  early  training  in  the  monastery  of 
Beichnaii,  the  sitoation  of  which  was  well  fitted  to  nurture  a  poetic  genius. 
His  roasters  had  been  Tetto  and  Wetiin,  the  latter  of  whom  was  author  of  tliat 
terrible  *  Vision  of  Purgatory '  which  left  an  indelible  impress  on  the  popular 
devotion  of  Ohristendom.  From  Beichnau  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
study  at  Fulda,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  for  historical  'purauitis  and  is  said  to 
have  assisted  m  tlie  compilation  of  the  annals  of  tlie  monastery.  4t  was  out 
of  the  Fulda  library  that  he  collected  the  materials  for  bis  great  work,  the 
Gioss,  or  Commentary  on  the  Text  of  Scripture,  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fitthers.  It  received  many  additions  and  improvements  from  subj*eqtteat 
writers,  and,  for  more  than  six  hundred  yeara^  continued  to  be  the  most  popu* 
lar  explanation  of  the  Sacred  text  in  use  among  theologiafis.  Returning  to 
Beichnau,  WalafKd  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  schoUsticus,  and  filled  it 
with  such  success  as  fiurly  to  establish  the  reputation  of  that  monastic  schooL 
Ermanrie,  one  of  bis  pupils,  says  of  him,  that  to  the  end  of  his  lifo  he  contin- 
ued to  exhibit  the  same  delightful  union  of  learning  and  simplicity  which  had 
endeared  him  to  his  masters  and  schoolfellows.  Even  after  he  was  appointed 
abbot,  he  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  study,  teaching,  and  writing  verses,  and 
would  steal  away  ftt>m  tlie  weightier  cares  of  his  office  to  take  a  dasa  in  his 
old  school  and  expound  to  them  a  passage  of  ViifriL  Neither  old  age  nor 
busy  practical  duties  dried  up  the  fount  of  Abbot  Walafrid*s  inspiration,  and 
we  find  him  in  his  declining  years  writing  his  poem  entitled  *  HortnUui,^  wherein 
he  describes  with  charming  fteshness  of  imagery,  the  little  garden  blooming 
beneath  the  window  of  his  cell,  and  the  beauty  and  vutue  of  the  different 
flowers  which  he  loved  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands. 

Another  of  the  Fulda  Scholars  contemporary  with  those  named  above,  was 
Otfned,  a  monk  of  Weissemburg,  who  entered  with  singular  ardor  into  the 
study  of  tlie  Tudesque  dialect  Babanus  himself  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  isubject,  and  composed  a  Latin  and  German  glossary  on  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, together  with  some  other  etynwlogical  works,  among  whicli  is  a  curious 
treatise  on  the  origin  of  knguages.  Otfried  took  up  his  master's  fiivorito  pur- 
suite  wiih  great  warmth,  and  the  completion  of  Charlemagne's  German  gram- 
mar is  thought  to  be  in  reality  his  work^  though  generally  assigned  to  Babanu&. 
On  retiring  to  his  own  monastery,  where  he  was  charged  with  the  direction  of 
the  school,  he  continued  to  make  the  improvement  of  his  native  language  the 
chief  object  of  his  study.  A  nobl^  zeal  prompted  him  to  produce  something 
in  the  vernacular  idiom  which  should  teke  the  place  of  those  profiine  songs, 
often  of  heathen  origin,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  production  of  the 
Gorman  muse. 

The  cliaracter  of  Babanus  may  be  gathered  from  that  of  his  pupils.  He  was 
in  every  respect  a  true  example  of  ihe  monastic  scholar,  and  took  St  Bede  for 
the  model  on  which  his  own  life  was  formed.  All  the  time  not  taken  up  with 
religious  duties  he  devoted  to  reading,  teaching,  writing,  or  '  feeding  himself 
on  the  Divine  Scriptures.*  The  best  lesson  he  gave  his  scholars  was  the  ex- 
ample of  his  own  life,  as  Eginhard  indksates  in  a  letter  written  to  his  son,  then 
studying  as  a  novice  at  Fulda.  *  I  would  have  you  apply  to  literary  exercises,' 
he  saya^  *and  try  as  fiu*  as  you  can  to  acquire  the  learning  of  your  master, 
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whose  lessons  are  so  clear  and  solid.  But  specially  imita|p  his  holy  life.  .  .  . 
For  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  all  haman  sciences  are  vaidsand  even  injarioos 
to  the  servants  of  God,  unless  by  Divine  grace  they  know  bowUo  follow  the  law 
of  God ;  for  science  pnffeth  up,  bnt  charity  baiideth  up.  I  would  rallier  see 
you  dead  than  inflated  with  vice.' 

Nevertheless,  the  career  of  RabanuR  was  far  from  being  one  of  unrnffied  re- 
pose, and  the  history  of  his  troublesK.  presents  as  with  a  singular  episode  ui 
monastic  annals.  The  abbot  Rutgar  was  one  of  those  men  whose  activity  of 
mind  and  b«dy  was  a  cross  to  every  one  about  htm.  lie  could  neither  rest 
himself  nor  suffer  anybody  else  to  be  quiet.  ■  The  ordinary  ^ucine  of  life  at 
Fulda,  with  its  prodigious  amount  of  daily  labor,  boih  mental  and  physical,  did 
not  satisfy  tlie  requirements  of  his  peculiar  organization.  He  bad  a  Lncy  for 
rearranging  the  whole  discipline  of  tlie  monastery,  and  was  specially  dot-irous 
of  providing  himself  with  more  splendid  ^il^ings  than  those  which  had  been 
raised  by-  the  followers  of  the  huml)ie  Sturm.  £very  one  knows  that  the  pas- 
sion for  building  has  in  it  a  directly  revolutionary  element;  it  is  synonymous 
with  a  passion  for  upsetting,  destroying,  and  reducing  «very  thing  to  chaos. 
Hence,  the  monks  of  Fulda  liad  but  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it^  and  what  was 
worse,  Batgar  was  so  eager  to  gvt  his  fine  buildings  completed,  that  he  not 
only  compelled  his  monks  to  work  as  masons,  hut  sliorteued  their  prayeis  and 
masses,  and  obliged  them  to  labor  on  festivals.  Rabanus  himsetf  could  claim 
no  exemption ;  he  had  to  exchange  the  pen  for  the  trowel ;  and  to  take  away 
all  possibility  of  excuse,  Ratgar  deprived  him  of  his  bookSi  and  even  of  the 
private  notes  whicli  he  had  made  of  Alcuin*s  lectures.  Rabanus  was  too  good 
a  monk  to  protest  against  his  change  of  employment,  and  carried  his  bricks 
and  mortar  as  cheerfully  as  ever  he  had  applied  himself  to  a  copy  of  Cicero; 
but  he  did  not  conceive  it  contrary  to  religious  obedience  humbly  to  protest 
against  the  confiscation  of  his  papers,  and  attempted  to  soften  the  hard  heart 
of  his  abbot  with  a  copy  of  verses. ' 

The  building  grievi>nce.  at  last  grew  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  monks  in  de- 
spair appealed  to  Charlemagne,  wlio  summoned  Ratgar  to  court  to  answer 
their  chuiyes,  and  appointed  a  commission  of  bishops  and  abbots  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  matter.  Their  decision  allayed  the  discord  for  a  time,  and  so 
long  as  the  emperor  lived,  Ratgar  showed  his  monks  some  consideration.  But 
no  sooner  was  he  dead  than  tiie  persecution  recommenced,  and  Rabanus,  again 
deprived  of  his  books  and  papern,  seems  to  have  consoled  himself  by  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jeru^^alem.  The  abbot,  however,  raised  again  sooii  a  storm  that 
a  new  commission  was  appointed  by  the  emfbror  (Louis).  On  its  report,  Rat- 
gar was  deposed,  and  Eigil,  a  disciple  of  Sturm,  elected  in  his  place.  Under 
his  gentle  admiuu^tration  the  peace  of  the  community  was  festered,  and  Bab»- 
nus  resumed  his  teaching,  which  he  soon  after  gave  up  (except  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures), on  becoming  the  successor  of  Eigil  in  823.  The  notes  of  his  oral. in- 
strmaion  on  the  chief  duties  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
afterwards  revised  and  arranged  in  the  Treatise  De  ImtiihUwne  OUrioarum^  an 
invaluable  monument  of  the  fiiith  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. It  treats  in  three  books  of  the  S-tcraments,  the  Divine  office,  the  feasts 
and  fasts  of  the  Church,  and  the  learning  necessary  for  ecclesiastics,  concluding 
with  instructions  and  rules  for  the  guidance  of  preachers.  On  the  last  subject 
he  observes  that  three  things  are  necessary  in  order  to  become  a  good  preacher; 
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flrsti  to  be  a  good  roan  yoiinelC  that  jou  may  be  able  to  teach  others  to  be  fio; 
Becondlj,  to  be  skilled  in  the  Holy  Seriptares  and  the  interpretatione^  of  the 
Fathers ;  thirdly,  and  above  all,  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  preaching  by  that 
of  prayer.  As  to  tlie  studies  proper  to  ecclesiastics,  he  distinctly  requires  tliem 
to  be  learned  not  only  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  in  the  seven  hbenii  arts,  pro- 
vided only  that  these  are  treated  as  tlie  handmaids  of  theology,  and  be  explains 
bis  views  on  this  subject  much  in  the  same  way  as  Bede  had  done  before  him. 
In  847,  Rabanus  was  raised  to  the  archiepi^copal  see  of  Mentz,  and  died  in 
856^  leaving  bis  books  to  the  abbeys  of  Fulda,  and  St  Alban's  of  Heutz. 

LUPUS  OP  FBRRIKREa 

Lupus  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  in  856,  but  continued  to  teach  and 
labor  for  his  school — partjpularly  in  collecting  a  noble  library.  He  took  extra* 
ordinary  pains  in  seeking  for  bis  treasures  even  in  distant  countries,  in  causing 
them  to  be  transcribed,  and  sometimes  in  lovingly  transcribing  them  himselC 
His  interesting  correspondence  contains  frequent  allusions  to  these  biblio- 
gfaphical  researches.  At  one  time  be  asks  a  friend  to  brinf:  him  the  '  Wars 
of  Catiline  and  of  Jugurtha '  by  Sallust,  and  the  '  Verrines  of  Cicero.'  At 
another,  he  writes  to  Pope  Benedict  III.,  begging  him  to  send  by  two  of  his 
monks,  about  to  journey  to  Rome,  certain  books  which  he  could  not  obtain  in 
his  own  country,  and  which  he  promise^to  have  speedily  copied  and  faithfully 
returned.  They  are,  the  *  Commentaries  of  St  Jerome  on  Jeremias,'  *  Cicero 
de  Oratore,'  the  twelve  books  of  Quintilian*s  Institutes,  and  the  '  Commentary 
of  Donatus  on  Terence.'  With  all  bis  taste  for  tlie  classics,  however.  Lupus 
had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  see  the  importance  of  cultivating  tiie  barbarous 
dialects,  and  sent  bis  nephew  with  two  other  noble  youths  to  Prom,  to  learn 
the  Tudesque  idiom.  In  his  school  he  made  it  his  chief  aim  to  train  bis  pupils^ 
not  only  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  al»>  in  the  higher  art  of  a  holy  life. 
The  monastic  seminaries  were  proverbially  schools  of  good  living  as  well  as 
good  learning,  recie  faeiendi  d  bene  dicendi^  as  Mabillon  expresses  it ;  and 
there  was  nothing  that  Lupus  had  more  at  heart  than  the  inculcation  of  this 
principle,  that  the  cultiyation  of  head  and  heart  roust  go  together.  *  We  too 
o|^n  seek  in  study,'  he  writes  in  his  epistle  to  the  monk  £bradus,  *  nothing  but 
ornament  of  style;  few  are  found  who  desire  to  acquire  by  its  means  purity  of 
manners,  which  is  of  far  greater  value.  We  are  ir&ry  much  afhaid  of  vices  of 
language,  and  use  every  effort  to  correct  them,  but  we  regard  witlt  indifference 
the  vices  of  the  heart'  His  favorite  Cicero  had  before  his  time  lif.ed  a  warn- 
ing voice  against  tlie  capital  error  of  disjoining  mental  from  moral  culture,  and 
in  the  Christian  system  of  the  earlier  centuries  they  were  never  regarded  apart 

Liipus  was  not  too  great  a  scholar  to  condescend  to  labor  for  beginners,  and 
drew  up,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  an  abridgment  of  Roman  history,  in 
which  he  proposes  the  characters  of  Trajan  and  Theodoeius  for  the  study  of 
Christian  prince&  He  was  wont  to  boast  of  his  double  descent  from  Alcuin, 
as  being  a  pupil  of  Sigulf  and  Rabanus,  both  of  tliem  disciples  of  the  great 
master.  His  own  favorite  scholar  Heiric,  or  Henry  of  Auxerre,  indulged  in  a 
similar  morsel  of  scholastic  pride.  He  had  studied  under  both  Lupus  and 
Hairoo  of  Halberstadt,  the  forroer  schoolfellow  of  Rabanus,  at  St  Martin  of 
ToursL  Haimo  seems  to  have  lectured  for  some  time  at  Ferrieree,  and  Heiric 
tells  us  in  some  not  inelegant  verses  that  it  was  the  custom  of  i\^  two  peda- 
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gogaes  to  give  their  papils  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  recreation,  relating  to  them 
whatever  they  bad  fbund  in  tlie  course  of  tlieir  reading  tliat  was  wortliy  of  re- 
membrance, whether  in  Christian  or  Pagan  aathors.  Heiric,  who  was  some- 
what of  an  intellectual  glutton,  and  had  a  craving  for  learning  of  all  sorts  and 
on  all  imaginable  subjects,  made  for  himself  a  little  book,  in  which  he  diligently 
noted  down  every  scrap  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  his  masters.  Tliis  book  he 
subsequently  published,  and  dedicated  to  Hildebold,  bishop  of  Auxerrei 
Heiric  himself  afterwards  became  a  man  of  letters ;  he  was  appointed  scholas- 
ticus  of  St  Germain's  of  Auxerre,  and  was  instrusted  with  the  educiition  of 
Lothaire,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  as  we  learn  from  the  epistle  addressed  to 
that  monarch  which  he  prefixed  to  his  Life  of  St  Germanus,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  young  prince,  recently  dead,  as  in  years  a  boy,  but  in  mind  a  pluloso- 
pher.  Anotiier  of  his  pupils  was  the  famous  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  wl)o,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  nin(li  century,  was  summoned  to  Rheims  by  archbishop 
Fulk,  to  re^tdblish  sacred  studies  in  that  city,  and  worked  there  in  concert 
with  his  former  schoolfellow,  Hu(!ba]d  of  St  Amand,  wlio  attained  a  curious 
sort  of  reputation  by  his  poem  on  bald  men,  each  line  of  which  began  with  the 
letter  C,  tlie  whole  being  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Charles  the  Bald.  Fulk 
himself  became  their  first  pupil,  and  after  thoroughly  restoring  the  school  of 
Bheims,  Remigius  passed  on  to  Paris,  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
him  among  the  teachers  of  the  tentt»  centuiy.  From  his  time  tlie  scliools  of 
Paris  continued  to  increase  in  reputation  and  importance  till  they  developed 
into  the  great  university  which  may  thus  be  distinctly  traced  through  a  pedi- 
gree of  learned  men  up  to  the  great  Alcuin  himself.  Tliis  genealogy  of  peda- 
gogies is  of  no  small  interest,  as  showing  the  efforts  made  in  the  worst  of 
times  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  science,  and  the  persistence  with  which,  in 
spite  of  civil  wars  and  Norman  hivasions,  the  scholastic  traditions  of  Aicoin 
were  maintained. 

PASOHASIUS  RADPKBT  OF  OLD  OORBT. 

The  school  attached  to  the  monastery  of  Corby  (under  Adalhard,  a  prince  of 
the  blood  royalX  was  choeen  by  Chariemagne  for  the  training  of  Saxon  youth 
to  act  as  missionaries  on  their  return  to  their  own  country.  The  maitter  chosen 
for  the  task  of  rearing  these  fhture  missidnaries  was  Paeehasiua  Radpert,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  ttma  Originally  of  veiy  humble  birth,  he 
owed  his  education  to  the  charity  of  the  nuns  of  Soissons,  wlio  first  received 
the  desolate  chilli  into  their  own  out^uarters,  and  then  sent  him  to  some 
monks  in  the  same  city,  under  whose  tuition  lie  acquired  a  fiiir  amount  of 
learning,  and  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Ter^ 
enoe.  'He  never  forgot  the  kindness  of  his  early  benefactresses,  and  in  after 
years  dedicated  his  Treatise  on  the  Virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  good 
nuns,  styling  himself  therein  their  ahimnus^  or  fbster-son. 

After  receiving  the  tonsure  in  early  youth,  Paschasius,  whose  tastes  fbr 
Terence  and  Cicero  rather  predominated  -at  that  time  over  his  relish  for  more 
sacred  studies,  abandoned  his  first  indinatkw  for  the  doister,  and  lived  for 
some  years  a  secular  iife.  Touched  at  last  by  divine  grace,  he  entered  the 
abbey  of  Old  Corby,  and  there  made  his  professton  under  tiie  abbot  Adalhard. 
All  the  ardor  he  had  previously  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  profane  literature  he 
now  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Divine  Scriptures.    Yet  he  only  devoted  to 
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Btndj  of  any  kind  thone  '  flirtiTe  hours,'  as  he  calls  them,  which  he  was  able 
to  steal  frtjm  the  duties  of  regular  discipline,  and  was  never  seen  so  happy  as 
when  engaged  in  the  choral  office  or  the  meaner  occupations  of  community 
fife.  Such,  then,  was  the  master  chosen  by  Adalhard  for  the  responsible  office 
of  scholasticus,  and  a  very  minute  account  is  left  us  of  bis  manner  of  discharg- 
ing its  duties.  £very  day  be  delivered  lectures  on  tlie  sacred  sciences,  besides 
preaching  to  tlie  monks  ou  Sundays  and  Festivals*  His  thoi'ough  familiarity 
with  the  best  Latin  autliors  appears  from  the  frequent  allosious  to  them  which 
occur  in  his  writings.  Quotations  from  the  classic  poets  drop  from  his  pen,  as 
it  were,  half  unconsciously,  and  we  are  told  that  he  continued  to  Iceep  up  his 
acquaintance  with  them,  so  for  as  was  necessary  for  teaching  otiiers.  But  hia 
own  study  was  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fatiiers; 
and  among  the  latter,  his  fiivorites  were  St.  Augustine,  St  Jerome,  St  Am- 
brose, Sc  John  Ghrysostom,  Bede,  and  St  Qregory  the  Great  '  He  did  not 
approve,'  says  his  biographer,  'of  the  diligence  displayed  by  some  men  of  the 
time  in  explaining  and  meditating  on  profane  authors.  In  a  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  preface  to  his  exposition  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  he  blames  those 
lovers  of  secular  learning  '  who  seek  various  and  divers  expounders'  that  so 
tbey  may  attain  to  the  understanding  of  beautiful  lies  concerning  shamefol 
things,  and  who  will  not  pass  over — I  do  not  say  a  single  page,  but  a  single 
line  or  syllable,  without  thoroughly  investigating  it^  with  the  utmost  labor  and 
vigilance,  while  at  the  same  time  they  utterly  neglect  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Few  were  more  keenly  alive  than '  he  to  the  charms  of  polite  literature^ 
neither  did  he  at  all  condemn  its  use  within  proper  limits^  even  among 
doistered  students.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  -difficult  matter  to  have 
eradicated  the  love  of  the  beautiful  llrom  Uie  heart  of  Paschasius.  He  poe- 
sessed  it  in  every  shape,  and  was  not  merely  a  poet,  but  a  musician  also. 
In  one  of  his  writings  he  lets  &11  an  observation  which  might  be  taken  for  a 
prose  rendering  of  a  verse  of  Shelley's,  altliough  the  Christian  scholar  goes 
beyond  the  infidel  poet,  and  does  not  merely  describe  the  sentiment  which  all 
have  folt,  but  traces  it.to  its  proper  source.    Shelley  oomplains  that —  . 

Our  tlDcemt  kughter 
With  aooM  pttin  is  fraught; 
Oor  mregUwt  wMgt  an  thaw  that  tell  of  laddeik  thought. 

Paschasius  explains  the  mystery:  '  There  is  no  song  to  be  found  without  a 
tone  of  sadness. iu  it;  even  as  here  below  there  are  no  joys  without  a  mixture 
of  sorrow ;  for  songs  of  puro  joy  belong  only  to  the  heavenly  Sion,  but 
lamentation  is  the  property  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.'  His  musical  tastes 
were  perfectly  shan^d  and  understood'  by  his  master  St  Adalhard,  whose  sensi- 
bility to  the  influence  of  melodious  sounds  is  spoken  of  by  his  biographer, 
Gerard.  Even  during  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  said  of 
him  that  *  he  was  always  so  full  of  a  sweet  intention  towards  God,  that  if 
while  assisting  at  the  royal  council  he  heard  the  sound  of  some  chance  melody, 
be  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  refrain  fh>m  tears,  for  all  sweet  music  seemed  to 
remind  him  of  his  heavenly  country.'  In  fiict  it  can  not  be  deriied  that  the 
nen  of  the  dark  ages  had  a  singular  susceptibility  of  temperament,  and  that 
the  monastic  type  in  particular  exhibited  a  remarkable  union  of  strength 
with  tenderness,  of  practical  sense  with  poetic  sensibility. 

The  importauce  they  attached  to  music  as  an  essential  branch  of  education 
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is  not,  however,  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  any  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  <m> 
ganizatioa  as  to  the  fact  that  thejr  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  ancMt^t&  and 
with  them  hud  learned  to  look  on  music  as  a  science  intimately  associated  with 
the  knowledge  of  divine  tilings.  They  were  the  true  descendants  of  those 
holy  fathers  of  olden  time,  concerning  whom  the  Son  of  Sirach  tells  us  that 
*  they  sought  out  musical  tunes  and  published  Canticles  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  rich  in  Virtue,  studying  beautifulnesa,  and  living  at  peace  in  their  houses.' 
The  narrative  of  the  early  English  scltools  which  counted  it  their  chief  glory 
to  have  been  instructed  in  sacred  chant  by  a  Roman  choir  master,  will  suf- 
.  ficiently  have  illustrated  the  fact  that  music  held  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
system  of  education  which  held  sway  in  the  early  centuries;  and  the  theory  on 
which  this  high  esteem  was  based  will  nowhere  be  found  better  explained  than 
in  the  writings  of  Rabanus.  '  Musical  discipline,*  he  says.  '  is  so  noble  /ind 
useful  a  thing,  that  without  it  no  one  can  property  dischai^ge  the  ecclesiastical 
office.  For  whatsoever  in  reading  is  correctly  pronounced,  and  whatsoever  in 
chanting  is  sweetly  modulated,  is  regulated  by  a  knowledge  of  this  discipline ; 
and  by  it  we  not  only  learn  how  to  read  and  sing  in  the  church,  but  also 
lightly  perform  every  rite  in  the  divine  service.  Moreover,  the  discipline  of 
music  is  diffused  through  all  the  acts  of  our  life.  For  when  we  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  observe  His  law,  it  is  certain  that  our  words  and  acts 
are  associated  by  musical  rhythm  with  the  virtues  of  liarmony.  If  we  observe 
a  good  conversation,  we  prove  ourselves  associated  with  this  discipline ;  but 
when  we  act  sinfully,  we  have  in  us  no  music' 

AKSCHARIUS  OP  NEW  CORBT. 

Anscharius  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  colonize  the  monaf^tery  of  New 
Corby,  the  mention  of  which  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The 
foundation  of  this  daughter-house  was  the  great  work  of  St.  Adulhard,  who  so 
soon  as  his  young  Saxons  were  sufflciently  trained  in  learning  and  monastic 
discipline,  consulted  them  on  the  possibilities  of  their  obtaining  a  suit^^ble  site 
for  a  foundation  in  their  native  land.  Af\er  many  difficulties  had  been  raised 
and  overcome,  ground  was  procured,  and  the  building  of  the  abbey  waa 
begun.  Adalhard  repaired  thither  to  superintend  operations  in  compsny  with 
Paschdsius  and  his  own  brother  Wala,  who,  brought  up  like  himself  as  a 
ooldier  and  courtier,  had  in  former  years  held  military  command  in  Saxony, 
and  won  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  wise  and  gentle  rule.  When  the 
Saxons  saw  their  old  governor  among  them  again  in  the  monastic  habit, 
nothing  could  exceed  their  wonder  and  delight;  they  ran  after  him  in  crowds, 
looking  at  him,  and  feeling  him  with  their  hands  to  satisfy  themselves  that  it 
was  really  he,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  presence  of  the  abbot  of 
any  otlier  of  his  companions.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  abbey  was  laid  on 
September  26,  822 ;  O'd  Corby  made  over  to  the  new  colony  all  the  lands  held 
by  the  community  in  Saxony ;  the  Rmperor  Louis  gave  them  a  charter,  and 
some  precious  relics  fh>m  his  private  chapel,  and  in  a  few  years  that  great 
seminary  was  completed  which  was  destined  to  carry  the  light  of  faith  and 
science  to  the  pagan  natives  of  the  farther  north.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  of  the  two  Corbies  held  the  highest  place  in  monastic  history ;  a  noble 
emulation  existed  between  them,  each  tr}'ing  to  outstrip  the  other  in  the  per- 
fection of  monastic  di^ipline.  New  Corby,  in  her  turn,  became  the  mother- 
house  of  a  vast  number  of  German  ooloniea 
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*  ffr.  BRUNO  AT  OOLOONR.* 

St.  Brttno  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Bmperor,  Otho  the  Great,  and 
like  hitti  a  pupil  of  Heraelius  of  Liege.  His  education  l>egau  at  Uirecht,  where 
he  was  sent  at  the  mature  age  of  four  to  commeooe  his  studies  under  the  good 
abbot  Baldric.  Utreclit  had  never  entirely  loi<t  its  BchoUstic  Reputation 
since  the  days  of  bt  Gregory.  Only  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Bruno,  the 
see  had  been  filled  by  St.  Radbod,  a  great-grandson  of  that  other  Radbod,  duke 
of  Oriesland,  who  had  so  fiercely  opposed  the  preaching  of  St  Boniface.  Kad- 
bod  the  bishop,  however,  was  a  very  different  man  from  his  savage  ancestor ; 
he  was  not  only  a  pious  ecolesiastic*,  but  an  excellent  scholar,  for  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  Palatine  school  uf  diaries  the  Bald,  under  the  learned  Mannon, 
whose  heart  he  won  by  his  facility  in  writing  verses,  and  the  cares  of  the  epis- 
copate never  induced  him  altogether  to  neglect  the  Muses.  Besides  a  great 
number  of  poems  which  he  wrote  daring  his  residence  at  TTtrKht,  we  have  a 
Latin  epigram,  which  he  improvised  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  Holy  Viat- 
icum, and  which  is  perhaps  as  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  the  dying  epigram 
of  the  Emperor  Uaidrian.* 

EiuriM  Te,  Chriile  Timn.  thm  atqiM  Tidendi 

Jam  motlo  cnriiulm  me  vetut  eoe  da  pes. 
Dr  mihi  Te  veaci.  Te  p  turn  heurire  Mlutii, 

Uiiicua  igiiuUB  Tu  eibiM  eatu  vi«  ; 
El  quern  lunga  fames  ernntem  ambedit  in  orbe 

Hane  stitia  vuitu.  Pntria  lin<g4H  Tuu. 

In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  to  learning  by  so  many  of  its 
bishops,  Utrecht  became  the  fashionable  place  of  education,  and  it  liad  grown 
a  sort  of  custom  with  the  German  sovereigns  to  send  their  sons  thither  at  an 
early  age.  Liitle  Bruuo  made  rapid  progress  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  I.ter»- 
ture ;  he  pariicularly  relished  the  works  of  Prudentius,  which  he  learnt  by 
heart ;  never  let  himself  be  disturbed  by  his  noisy  compaaion.s,  and  took  great 
care  of  his  bosks.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  ever  moved  him  to  anger  was 
the  sight  of  any  one  negligently  handling  a  book.  His  reading  included  some- 
thing of  all  sorts;  historians,  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers — nothing  came 
amisSi  He  had  native  Greeks  to  iiistiuct  him  in  their  language,  and  became 
so  proficient  in  it  as  afterwards  to  act  as  interpreter  for  his  brother  to  the 
Greek  ambas-sador  who  frequented  the  German  court.  With  all  this  he  did  not 
neglect  the  sacred  sciences,  and  a  certain  Isaac,  a  Scotch,  or  rather  Irish  pro- 
fessor, who  taught  at  Utrecht,  spoke  of  him  as  not  merely  a  scholar,  but  a 
saint.  The  monk  Ditmar,  one  of  his  school-fellows,  himself  afterwards  cele- 
brated in  the  hterary  world  by  his  chronicle  of  the  royal  house  of  Saxony, 
bears  witness  to  the  habits  of  piety  which  adorned  the  very  childhood  of  the 
young  prince.  '  Every  morning,*  he  says,  '  before  he  left  his  room  to  go  to  the 
school,  he'' would  be  at  his  prayers,  while  the  rest  of  us  were  at  play.'  A  cer- 
tain tone  of  exaggeration  is  not  unfrequently  indulged  in  by  early  writers 
when  extolling  the  subjects  of  ttieir  biographies  as  prodigies  of  every  literary 
excellence,  but  the  description  left  us  of  Bruno's  intellectual  achievements  does 
not  admit  of  being  understood  as  mere  figures  of  speech.  His  love  of  reading 
was  almost  a  passion.  He  read  every  thing,  *even  comedies,'  says  his  bi- 
ographer, who  seems  a  little  scandalized  at  the  fact^  but  explains  that  he  at- 
tended only  to  the  style,  and  neglected  the  matter.    To  complete  the  picture 

•  Christian  Sohoob  and  Scholua,  Vol.  L,  p.  348. 
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of  Brano*8  scbool-daya,  it  must  be  added  that  he  was  an  excellent  manager  of 
his  time,  and  always  made  the  most  of  bis  morning  hours,  a  good  habit  he  re- 
tained through  life.  I  will  say  nothing  of  his  early  career  as  the  reformer  of 
Lauresheim  Abbey ;  he  was  stiU  young  when  his  brotlier  Otho  suooeeded  to 
the  tlirone,  and  at  once  summoned  Bruno  to  Court,  charging  him  with  the  task 
of  erecting  tliere  a  Palatine  academy,  afler  the  model  of  that  of  Charlemagne. 
Nothing  was  better  suited  to  Bruno's  wishes  and  capacity,  and  he  began  at 
ODoe  to  teach  tlie  entire  curriculum  of  the  liberal  arts  to  a  crowd  of  noble  pu- 
pils. Whatever  was  most  beautiful  in  the  historians  apd  poets  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  he  made  known  to  his  disciples^  and  not  content  with  the  labor  entailed* 
on  him  by  his  own  lectures,  he  did  not  allow  the  professors  whom  he  chose  to 
assist  him.  to  oommenoe  theirs  till  he  bad  previously  conferred  with  them  on 
the  subjects  tliey  were  about  to  explain. 

In  953,  Bruno,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  was  demanded  by  the  derigy  and  people 
of  Cologne  for  their  archbishop,  and  being  consecrated,  he  at  once  entered  on  a 
career  of  gigantic  labors,  everywhere  re-establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline 
apd  qodal  order  throug^ut  a  province  long  wasted  by  war  and  barbaric  inva- 
sions. His  political  position,  moreover,  imposed  on  him  yet  more  extensive 
cares ;  for  Oiho,  who  caUed  him  his  second  soul,  when  summoned  into  Italy, 
created  his  brother  duke  of  Lomiine,  and  imperial  lieutenant  in  Germany. 
The  dukedom  of  Lorraine  at  that  time  included  all  the  country  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Moselle,  which  now,  therefore,  acknowledged  Bruno  as  its  actual  sov- 
ereign. But  these  multiplied  dignities  and  the  accumulation  of  business  which 
they  entailed,  did  not  quench  Bruno's  love  of  study.  Whenever  he  traveled, 
whether  in  the  visitation  of  his  diocese,  or  when  acoompanyin^  his  brother's 
court,  he  always  carried  his  library  with  him,  '  as  if  it  had  been  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,'  says  the  monk  Botger,  who,  moreover,  remarks  that  this  library  was 
stored  both  wi(h  sacred  and  profane  authora  fbr,  like  a  good  householder,  he 
knew  how  to  bring  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old.  NotTiing  ever  pre- 
vented his  finding  time  for  reading,  and  he  excited  every  one  about  him  to  cul- 
tivate similar  tastes,  specially,  his  nephew  Otho,  who  was  for  some  time  his  pu- 
pil. Indeed,  Rotger  goes  so  far  as*  to  say  that  the  archbishop  felt  a  certain 
want  of  confidence  in  those  wlio  had  no  attraction  to  study;  meaning  probably 
to  those  unlettered  derks,  who  cared  not  to  acquire  the  learning  proper  to  thehr 
sacred  calling.  Of  those  there  was  no  lack  in  Lorraine ;  but  Bruno  effected  a 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  that  afflicted  province,  by  appointing  good 
bishops,  healing  feuds,  reforming  monasteries,  and  making  men  love  one  an- 
other in  spite  of  themselves.  In  all  these  good  works  he  was  assisted  by  the 
learning  and  martial  valor  of  AnKfKd,  count  of  Lorraine,  who  was  well  read 
both  in  law  and  Scripture,  and  who  used  his  sword  exclusively  to  repress  pil- 
lage, and  defend  the  helpless^  This  feudal  noble  of  the  Iron  Age  spent  all  his 
leisure  hours  in  study,  and  when  at  last  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state^ 
and  at  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor  accepted  a  bishopric,  he  was  able  to  lay 
his  sword  on  the  altar,  and  render  witness  tliat  it  had  never  been  drawn  ui  an 
unjust  cause. 

BOPPO  OF  WX7BTZBUR0.— WOLFOAKO. 

Bruno's  example  made  a  great  stir  in  Germany,  and  moved  many  bishops  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  work  of  reform.  Boppo,  bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  sent  to 
Bome  for -a  celebrated  master  named  Stephen,  and  with  bis  help  the  episcopal 
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Beminaiy  was  restored,  and  sood  boasted  of  a  *  crowd  of  students,  and  a  great 
store  of  lyoks.'  Among  other  papils  educated  under  Master  Stephen  were  two 
friends,  naa[ied  Wolfgang  and  Henry.  Wolfgang  was  a  student  of  Bruno^s 
fype,  possessing  an  aviditj  for  all  sorts  of  learning ;  and  though  he  began  bis 
school  life  at  seven,  lie  is  said  in  a  few  years  not  only  to  have  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive  acquaintanoe  with  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  h»ve  penetrated 
into  the  pith  and  marrow  of  their  roysticai  senses  His  &ther  had  thought  it 
sufScient  to  place  him  under  a  certain  priest,  to  receive  a  very  scanty  ele- 
mentary education,  b^  WolQ^ang  entreated  that  he  might  be-sent  to  Reichenau, 
which  then  enjoyed^iHiigh  reputation :  and  here  he  first  met  with  his  friend 
Henry.  Henry  was  the  younger  brother  of  Bishop  Boppo.  and  easily  per- 
suaded Wolfgang  to  migrate  with  htm  to  Wurtlbberg,  for  the  sake  of  studying 
under  the  &moua  Master  Stephen.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  dis- 
ciple was  more  learned  than  the  master,  and  when  the  Wurtzburg  students 
-found  Master  Stephen's  lectures  very  dull,  or  very  obscure,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  Wolfgang,  wlio  possessed  that  peculiar  gift  of  perspicacity 
which  marked  him  firom  'his  boyhood  as  called  to  the  functions  of  teaching. 
Moreover,  he  was  so  kind,  and  so  williug  to  impart  his  knowledge,  tliat  his 
companions  declared  he  made  daylight  out  of  the  darkest  matters ;  when  Ste- 
phen's prosy  abstruseness  had  fairly  mystified  them,  five  words  from  WoIQ^ng 
seemed  like  tlie  Fiat  Aijb,  and  these,  observations  reaching  the  ears  of  Stephen, 
had  the  proverbial  &te  of  all  comparisons.  At  last,  one  daiy,  when  Wolfgang 
was  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  his  school-fellows,  who  entreated  him  to  expound 
a  passiige  in  Marcian  Gapella,  Master  Stephen,  moved  to  jealous  anger,  forbade 
Wolfgang  any  longer  to  attend  the  lecturea  This  ungenerous  command 
obliged  him  to  continue  bis  studies  alone,  but  he  seems  to  have  lost  little  by 
being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  an  instructor,  whom  he  had  already  fiir  out- 
stripped in  learning. 

Henry  and*Boppo  were  both  of  them  relatives  of  Otho,  who,  in  956,  caused 
the  former  to  be  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Treves.  Henry  insisted  on  car- 
rying his  friend  with  him  into  bis  new  diocese,  and  wished  to  load  him  with 
benefices  and  honorR,  all  of  which,  however,  Wolfgang  refused.  He  would  ac- 
cept of  no  other  employment  than  that  of  teaching  youth,  for  which  he  knew 
his  aptitude,  and  which  he  heartily  lovod;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian 
teacher,  he  chose  to  discharge  this  office  gratuitously,  not  as  a  means  of  pri- 
vate gain,  but  as  a  work  for  souls,  even  supportingnnany  of  his  scholars  out  of 
his  own  purse.  He  cared  as  much  for  tiieir  spiritual  as  their  iutellectual  prog- 
ress, and  set  them  the  example  of  a  holy  and  mortified  life.  The  arclibishop^ 
is  despair  at  not  being  able  to  promote  him  as  he  desired,  at  last  got  him  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  dean  to  a  certain  college  of  canon&  Wolfgang  did  not  allow 
the  dignity  to  be  a  nominal  one,  but  obliged  his  canons  to  embrace  community 
life,  tod  to  commence  a  course  of  sacred  studies,  assuring  tliem  that  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  inner  man  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  body.  Archbishop 
Henry  dying  in  964,  yTol^ang,  who  had  only  remained  at  Treves  out  of  affec- 
tion to  him,  prepared  to  return  into  Swabia,  which  was  his  native  country. 
But  Bruno  had  his  eye  on  him,  and  inviting  him  to  Cologne,  pffered  him  every 
dignity,  even  the  episcopate  itself,  if  he  would  only  remain  in  his  dnchy.  Wolf- 
gang, though  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  accept  any  promotion,  felt  himself 
obliged  to  pass  some  time  at  the  prince-bishop's  court,  and  testified  afterwards 
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to  the  fact  of  his  great  sanctity.  Finding  that  he  could  not  inoYe  the  resola- 
tloD  of  his  friend,  Bruno  at  last  reluctantly  allowed  htm  to  retuns  to  Swabia, 
where  he  remained  only  just  long  enough  formally  to  renounce  his  hereditary 
possessions,  after  which  he  withdrew  to  Einaidien,  and  took  the  monastic  habit 
under  the  English  abbot  Gregory. 

ffr.  IJBALBIC  OF  AUQ8BUBOH. 

Udalrio  was  a  scholar  of  St.  GalPs,  and  had  given  marks  of  sanctity  even 
during  his  school  days.  A  minute  account  of  his  m^ner  of  life  when  arch- 
bishop, is  given  in  the  beautlfUl  life  written  by  his  fKend  Gerard.  Let  it  shffice 
to  say,  that  besides  singing  the  Divine  OtBce  in  tlie  cathedral  with  his  canons, 
and  daily  celebrating  two  or  tfiree  masses  (a  privilege  then  permitted  to  priests, 
as  we  learn  from  Walafnd  Strabo),  he  every  day  recited  the  entire  Psalter,  the 
Office  of  our  lady,  together  with  that  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  of  All  Saints ; 
that  he  entertained  a  number  of  poor  persons  at  his  table,  exercised  hospitality 
on  a  right  loyal  scale,  administered  strict  justice  to  his  people,  and  courageous- 
ly defended  them  against  the  oppression  of  their  feudal  lords;  finally,  that  he 
took  particular  care  of  the  education  of  his  clergy,  and  directed  the  studies  of 
his  cathedral  school  in  person,  none  being  better  fitted  to  do  so  than  himself. 
When  he  made  the  visitation  of  his  diocese,  h^  traveled  in  a  wagon  drawn  by 
oxen,  wliich  he  preferred  to  riding  on  horseback,  as  it  enabled  him  to  recite  the 
Psalms  with  his  chaplains  with  less  interruption.  In  this  arrangement  he  cer- 
tainly displayed  a  sound  discretion,  for  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  these  times, 
more  than  one  story  is  preserved  of  the  disastera  which  befell  traveling  monks 
and  bisliops,  owing  to  their  habit  of  reading  on  horsebadc  His  cathedral  city 
of  Augsburgh  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Huns;  and  during  one  of  their 
sieges,  the  holy  bishop,  sending  the  able-bodied  men  to  the  walls,  collected  all 
the  infants  in  arms  whom  he  could  find,  and  laying  them  on  the  floor  of  -the 
cathedra],  before  the  altar,  prostrated  himself  in  prayer,  hoping  that  their  tender 
cries  might  ascend  as  prayer  before  the  Throne  of  God.  His  prayera  were 
heard,  and  Augsburgh  was  delivered.  Such  was  the  prelate  who  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  Wolfgang  out  of  his  retirement,  and  compelling  him  to  re- 
ceive priestly  ordination.  And  in  972  the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  at  the  united  en- 
treaties of  his  bishops,  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  which  he  governed 
for  twenty-two  years,  never,  however,  laying  aside  his  monastic  habit.  Henry, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  thoroughly  underatood  his  merits,  and  knowing  his  love  of 
the  office  of  teaching,  entreated  him  to  take  charge  of  his  four  children,  St 
Henry,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  St  Bruno,  who  succeeded  Udalric  in 
the  diocese  of  Augsburgh,  and  the  two  princesses,  Gisela  and  Brigit,  who  both 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  The  singular  blessing  which  attended  his  labor 
with  these  and  other  noble  children  committed  to  his  care,  gave  rise  to  a 
proverb  which  deserves  remembrance :  *  Find  saints  for  masters,  and  we  shall 
have  saints  for  emperors.' 

• 

ETT.  BERNWABD  OF  HILDnHBDL 

Emperor  Otho  II.  was  brought  up' among  the  canons  of  Hildesheim,  and  ac- 
quired tliere  a  taste  for  letters,  which  was  still  fiirther  increased  by  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Greek  princess  Theophania,  who  was  brought  up  at  Constanti- 
nople, tlien  the  center  of  all  that  remained  of  the  old  imperial  civilization.  She 
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Infbscd  into  the  court  circle  a  rage  for  Greek  literature,  and  Oerbert  speaks  in 
one  of  bis  letters  of  the  ^  Socratic  conversation  "  which  he  found  among  the 
learned  men  who  thronged  the  company  of  the  empresa    As  guardian  of  the 
young  Emperor  Otho  III^  she  secured  the  services,  as  tutor,  of  a  noble  Saxon 
named  Bernward.    He  was  nephew  to  Folcmar,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  who  sent 
him  wlien  a  cliild  of  seven  years  old  to  be  educated  in  tlie  episcopal  school  of 
Hildesheim,  by  the  grave  and  holy  master  Tangmar.     This  good  old  man,  who 
afterwards  wrote  his  life,  received,  him  kindly,  and  to  test  his  capacities,  set 
him  to  learn  by  heart  some  of  the  select  passages  ftom  Holy  Scripture  which 
were  usually  given  to  beginners.    Little  Bernward  set  himself  to  learn  and 
meditate  on  them  with  wonderful  ardor,  and  associating  himself  to  the  most 
studious  of  his  companions,  tried  with  their  help  thoroughly  to  master,  not 
only  the  words,  but  the  hidden  sense  of  his  lessons.    As  he  was  not  yet  judged 
old  enough  to  join  any  of  the  classes,  he  sat  apart  by  himself,  but  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  lecture  of  the  master,  and  the  explanations  which  he  gave,  and 
was  afterwards  found  reproducing  the  same  in  a  grave  and  sententious  manner 
for  the  edification  of  his  younger  school-fellows.    Surprised  and  delighted  at 
these  marks  of  precocious  genius,  Tangmar  spared  no  pains  in  the  cultivation 
of  so  promising  a  scholar,  and  had  him  constantly  by  his  side.     *  Whenever  I 
w6nt  abroad  on  the  business  of  the  monastery,'  he  says,  *  I  used  to  take  him 
with  me,  and  I  was  always  more  and  more  struck  by  his  excellent  qualities. 
We  often  studied  the  whole  day  as  we  rode  along  on  horseback,  only  more 
briefly  than  we  were  used  to  do  in  school ;  at  one  time  exercising  ourselves  in 
poetry,  and  amusing  ourselves  by  making  verses,  at  another,  arguing  on  philo- 
sophic questions.    He  excelled  no  less  in  the  mechanical  than  in  the  liberal 
arts.    He  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  was  a  good  painter,  and  an  equally  good 
sculptor  and  worker  in  metals,  and  had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  all  things  apper- 
taining to  household  and  domestic  affairs.'    Under  the  care  of  so  devoted  a 
roaster,  the  boy  Bernward,  as  the  old  man  always  called  him,  grew  up  to  be  a 
wise  and  learned  man.    He  had  that  singular  ardour  for  acquiring  knowledge 
which  seems  one  of  the  £^fts  poured  out  over  ages  in  which  its  pursuit  is 
hedged  about  with  difficulties  that  must  necessarily  discourage  a  more  ordinary 
amount  of  zeaL    Bernward  always  read  during  meal  times,  and  when  unable 
to  read  himself,  he  got  some  one  to  read  to  him.    His  reputation  determined 
Theophania  to  choose  him  as  tutor  to  her  son,  who  made  great  progress  under 
his  care,  and  was  then  sent  to  finish  his  education  in  the  school  of  the  famous 
Gerbert.    Bernward  meanwhile  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  episcopal  functions,  continued  to  cultivate  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.    He  made  time  by  employing  the  day  in  business  and  the  night  in 
prayer.    He  founded  scriptoria  in  many  monasteries,  and  collected  a  valuable 
library  of  sacred  and  profane  authora.    He  tried  to  bring  to  greater  perfection 
the  arts  of  painting,  mosaic  work,  and  metal  work,  and  made  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  all  those  curiosities  of  fine  art  which  were  brought  to  Otho'S  court  as 
presents  from  foreign  princes.     This  collection  Bernward  used  as  a  studio,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  number  of  youths  whom  he  brought  up  and  instructed  in  these 
pursuits.    It  is  not  to  be  said  what  he  did  for  his  own  cathedral,  supplying  it 
with  jeweled  missals,  thuribles,  and  chalices,  a  huge  golden  corona  which  hung 
from  the  center  of  the  roof,  and  other  like  ornaments.    The  walls  he  painted 
with  his  own  hands.     The  visitor  to  Hildesheim  may  still  admire  the  rich 
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bronze  gates,  sixteen  feet  in  height,  placed  in  the  cathedral  by  its  artist-biaheii^ 
the  crucifix  adorned  with  filagree*work  and  jewels,  mi^de  by  his  own  hands^ 
and  the  old  roee-tree  growing  on  the  cloister,  which  tiadition  aCBrms  him  to 
have  planted.  •  • 

His  manner  of  life  is  minntely  deflcribed  by  his  old  tutor  Tangmar.  After 
high  mass  every  morning  he  gave  audience  to  any  who  desired  to  speak  to  him, 
heard  causes,  and  administered  justice  with  great  readiness  and  promptitude. 
Then  his  almoner  waited  on  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  distribution  of 
his  daily  alms,  for  every  day  a  hundred  poor  persons  were  fed  and  relieved  at 
his  palace.  After  this  he  went  the  round  of  his  workshops,  overlotiking  each 
one's  work  and  directing  its  progress.  At  the  hour  of  nine  he  diued  with  his 
derka  There  was  no  worldly  pomp  observable  at  his  table,  but  a  religious  si- 
lence, all  being  required  to  listen  to  tlie  reading,  which  was  made  aloud. 

BENNON,   BISHOP  OF  XISIOA — ST.  XEIKWEBO  OF   PADERBORN. 

Bishop  Bennon  of  Misnia  belonged  to  the  femily  of  the  counts  of  Saxony, 
and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  St  Bern  ward  at  five  years  of  age.  The  re- 
stored monastery  of  Hildesheim,  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  of  course  possessed 
its  school,  which  was  presided  over  by  Wigger,  a  very  skillful  master,  under 
whose  careful  tuition  Beunon  thrived  apace.  '  Now  as  the  age  was  learned,' 
writes  the  good  canon  Jerome  Bnser— -who  little  thought  in  what  light  that 
same  age  would  come  to  be  regarded — '  as  the  age  was  learned,  and  cultivated 
humane  letters,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  lives  and  writings  of  so  many  eminent 
men,  Wigger  would  not  allow  the  child  committed  to  his  care  to  neglect  polite 
letters ;'  so  he  set  him  to  work  at  once  to  learn  to  write,  being  careful  to  tran- 
scribe his  copies  himself  And  how  well  Bennon  profited  from  these  early  les- 
sons might  yet  be  seen  by  any  who  chose  to  examine  the  fine  specimens  which 
were  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Misnia  when  Jerome  Enser  wrote  his  bio- 
graphy. After  this  Wigger  exercised  his  pupil  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  that 
of  composing  verses,  taking  care  to  remove  fVom  his  way  every  thing  offensiTe 
to  piety  or  modesty.  Bennon  had  a  natural  g^ft  of  versification,  and  soon 
learnt  to  write  little  hymns  and  poems  by  way  of  amusement  His  progress 
and  his  boyish  verses  endeared  him  to  his  masters,  and  indeed  adds  Jerome^ 
'  he  was  beloved  by  Qod  and  man.'  None  showed  him  more  afi*ection  than  St 
Bemward,  who  was  now  overwhelmed  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  though 
his  mipd  was  as  bright  and  active  as  ever.  During  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life  he  was  entirely  confined  to  his  bed,  and  all  this  time  little  Bennon  proved 
his  chief  solace.*  Sometimes  he  read  aloud  to  his  beloved  father.  Sometimes 
he  made  verses,  or  held  diftputations  to  entertain  him ;  never  would  he  leaye 
his  side,  di.scharging  for  him  all  the  offices  of  which  his  youth  was  capable. 
When  at  Uist  death  drew  near,  Bemward  called  the  child  to  him  together  with 
his  master  Wigger,  and  addressed  to  him  a  touching  exhortation.  '  If  by  rea- 
son of  thy  tender  age,'  he  said,  *thou  canst  not  thyself  be  wise,  promise  me 
never  to  depart  from  the  side  of  thy  preceptor  that  he  may  be  wise  for  thee^ 
and  that  so  thou  mayest  be  preserved  fix>m  the  corruptions  of  the  world  whilst 
thy  heart  is  yet  soft  and  tender.  Yea,  if  thou  lovest  me,  love  and  obey  hun  in 
all  things,  as  holding  the  pkoe  of  thy  father.'  Then  he  kissed  the  child's  little 
hand,  and  placed  it  in  that  of  Wigger,  and  soon  after  departed  this  life^  rich  in 
good  worio,  and  secure  of  a  heavenly  reward. 
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St  Meinwerc,  who  like  Bennon  was  a  pupil  of  Hildesheim,  where  he  studied 
ftloDg  with  his  cousin  St  Henry  of  BaTaria,  and  the  prince,  even  after  be  be- 
came emperor,  remembered  their  school-boy  days  together,  aod  was  fond  of 
putting  him  in  mind  of  them  by  sundry  tricks  that  savored  of  the  grown-up 
8chool-boy.  Mcinj^erc  was  not  much  of  a  scholar  himself,  but  when  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Paderbom,  he  showed  a  laudable  zeal  in  promoting  good  schol- 
arship among  his  clergy.  In  fact,  he  was  the  founder  of  those  famous  schools 
of  Paderborn  which  are  described  as  flourishing  in  divine  and  human  science^ 
and  which  were  perfected  by  his  nephew  and  successor,  Imadeus.  The  boys 
were  all  under  strict  cloisteral  discipline ;  there  were  professors  of  grammar, 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  music;  both  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  were  there  taught^ 
together  with  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy. 

8T.  ADALBERT  OF  PRAOUB. 

St  Adalbert  of  Prague  was  sent  to  Magdeburg  by  his  parents  for  education. 
They  were  of  the  Bohemian  nation,  and  liad  vowed  to  offer  their  son  to  God, 
should  he  recover  of  a  dangerous  sickness.  Before  be  left  his  lather's  house  he 
had  learnt  the  Psalter,  and  under  Otheric,  the  famous  master  then  presiding 
over  the  school  of  liagdebarg,  he  made  as  much  progress  in  sanctity  as  in 
learning.  He  hacT  a  habit  of  stealing  away  from  the  school-room  in  the  midst 
of  his  studies  to  refresh  his  soul  with  a  brief  prayer  in  the  churdi,  after  which 
he  hastened  back  and  was  safe  in  his  place  again  before  the  coming  of  his  maz- 
ier. To  conceal  his  acts  of  charity  from  the  eyes  of  others,  he  chose  the  night 
hours  for  visiting  the  poor,  a^^  dispensing  his  abundant  alms.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  when  Otheric  was  ont  of  the  school,  the  boys  would  divert  them- 
selves with  games  more  or  leas  mischievous,  to  relieve  the  weary  hours  of  study. 
Adalbert  seldom  took  part  in  these  pastimes,  neither  would  he  share  in  those 
stealthy  little  feasts,  whieh  they  sometimes  held  in  obscure  comers,  where  they 
eontrived  to  hide  from  Otheric's  quick  eye  the  sweets  and  other  dainties  fur- 
nished them,  as  we  must  suppose,  by  some  medieval  tart-woman.  However,  if 
Adalbert  was  proof  against  this  last-named  temptation,  it  appears  he  was  not 
i^ltogether  superior  to  the  love  of  play,  and  that  when  his  master's  back  was 
turned,  he  did  occasionally  throw  aside  his  books  and  indulge  in  »  game  of  ball 
When  such  delinqueneiea  came  to  the  ears  of  Otheric,  he  did  not  spare  the  rod* 
and  on  these  occasions,  observes  his  biographer,  with  cruel  pleasantry,  Adal- 
bert was  often  known  to  speak  in  three  languages.  For  it  was  a  strict  rule 
that  the  boys  were  always  U>  talk  Latin  in  the  school-room,  and  never  allow 
the  ears  of  their  master  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  more  barbarous  dialect.  When 
the  rod  was  produced,  therefore,  Adalbert  would  begin  by  entreating  indul- 
gence in  classic  phraseology,  bat  so  soon  as  it  was  applied,  he  would  call  out 
for  mercy  in  German,  and  finally  in  Sclavonia  After  nine  years'  study  at 
litagdeburg,  Adalbert  returned  to  Bohemia,  with  the  reputation  of  being  spec- 
killy  well  read  in  philosophy,  and  taking  with  him  a  usefhl  library  of  books^- 
which  he  had  collected  during  his  college  career.  After  his  consecration  as 
bishop  of  Prague,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  is  said  never  again  to 
have  been  seen  to  smile.  Twice  the  hard-heartedness  of  his  people  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  diocese,  and  after  his  departure  the  second  time,  he  traveled 
as  missioner  into  the  then  heathen  and  barbarous  provinces  of  Pru^a,  where 
he  met  with  his  martyrdom  in  the  year  997.  A  SchiTonic  hymn  fbnnerly  sung 
by  the  Poles  when  going  into  battle,  is  attributed  to  this  saint 
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OTHLOirUB  OF  ST.  EMWOLLS. 

Othlonus  was  a  BaTarian  by  birth,  and  his  first  school  was  that  of  Tegem- 
see,  in  Bavaria^,  a  monastery  which  had  been  founded  in  994^  and  was  famous 
for  its  teachers  in  uiraqtie  Ungua  and  eren  for  its  Hebrew  scholars.  Here,  in 
the  twefth  century,  lived  the  good  monk  Metellus,  whose  edoguee,  written  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Virgil,  describe  the  monastic  pastures  and  cattle,  and  the 
labors  of  the  monks  in  the  fields.  The  library  of  Tegemsee  was  rich  in  classio 
works,  and  possessed  a  fair  illuminated  copy  of  Pliny's  'Natural  History,' 
adorned  with  pictures  of  the  different  animals,  fit>m  the  cunning  hand  of 
brother  Ellinger.  Medicine  was  likewise  studied  here,  to  fiicilitate  which,  the 
monks  had  a  good  botanical  garden.  In  such  a  school  Othlonus  had  every  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  bis  natural  taste  for  study,  which  grew  by  degrees  to 
.be  a  perfect  passion.  Aa  a  child  he  had  intended  to  embrace  the  monastic 
state,  but  the  persuasions  of  his  father,  and  bis  own  desire  to  £^ve  himself  up 
ezdasively  to  learned  pursuits,  induced  him  to  abandon  this  design,  and  after 
leaving  school  he  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  classical  studies,  with  an 
ardor  which  his  biographer  finds  no  words  strong  enough  to  express. 

His  only  earthly  desire  at  this  time,  as  be  himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  later 
spiritual  treatises,  was  to  have  time  to  study,  and  abundance  of  books.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  this  excessive  devotion  to  human  leamuig  had  its 
usual  results  in  the  decay  of  devotion.  It  is  thus  he  describes  himself  at  this 
period  of  his  lifb,  in  his  versifled  treatise  '  De  doctrina  SpiritUali.'  '  Desiring  to 
search  into  certain  subtle  matters,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  I  saw  that  many 
delighted,  to  the  end  that  I  might  be  held  in  greater  esteem  by  the  worid,  I 
made  all  my  profit  to  consist  in  keeping  company  with  the  Qentiles.  In  those 
days  what  were  not  to  me  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  Tully  the  rheto- 
rician ?  .  .  .  that  threefbld  work  of  Maro,  and  Lucan,  whom  then  I  loved  beet 
of  aU,  and  on  whom  I  was  so  intent,  that  I  hardly  did  any  thing  else  but  read 
him.  .  .  Yet  what  profit  did  they  give  me,  when  I  could  not  even  sign  my 
forehead  with  the  cross?* 

However,  two  severe  illnesses  wrought  a  great  change  in  his  wayj[>f  looking 
at  life,  and  in  1032,  remembering  his  early  dedication  of  himself  to  Qod,  he  re- 
solved to  forsake  the  world  and  take  the  habit  of  religion  in  the  monasteiy^of 
8t.  Emmeran^s,  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  secular  ambition, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  duties  of  his  state.  St  Em- 
meran's  was,  like  Tegemsee,  possessed  of  an  exosUent  school  and  library.  In 
the  former)  many  good  scholars  were  reared,  such  as  abbot  William  of  Hirschan, 
who  became  as  learned  in  the  liberal  arts  as  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
who  afterwards  made  his  own  school  at  Hirschau  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  Germany.  Othlonus  tells  us  that  in  this  monastery  he  found  *'  several  men 
in  different  classes^  some  reading  pagan  authors,  othera  the  Holy  Scriptures,' 
and  that  he  began  to  imitate  the  latter,  and  soon  learnt  to  relish  the  Sacred 
Books,  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected,  far  above  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
Plato,  or  even  Boethiui. 

It  will  \fe  seen  fiom  this  little  sketch  that  Othlonus  was  not  a  mere  tran- 
scriber, and  indeed  he  afterwards  produced  several  treatises  on  mystic  theology 
besides  his  *Life  of  St.  Wolfgang/  and  was  regarded  by  his  brother  monks  as 
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'a  pious  and  austere  man,  poaroaocd  of  an  unmenae  love  of  book&*  This  love 
he  showed  not  only  hy  reading  them,  but  by  multiplying  them ;  and  his  achieve- 
ments in  this  kind  are  related  by  himself  with  a  certain  prolix  eloquence 
whicbf  in  mercy  to  the  reader,  I  will  somewhat  abridge. 

'I  think  it  right^^  he  says,  'to  add  some  account  of  the  great  capacity  of 
writing  which  was  given  me  by  the  Lord  from  my  childhood.  When  as  yet  a 
little  child  I  was  sent  to  school,  and  quickly  learned  my  letters ;  and  began 
long  before  the  usual  time  of  learning,  and  without  any  order  from  the  master, 
to  learn  the  art  of  writing ;  but  in  a  ftirtive  and  unusual  way,  and  without  any 
teaclier,  so  that  I  got  a  bad  habit  of  holding  my  pen  in  a  wrong  manner,  nor 
were  any  of  my  teachers  afterwards  able  to  correct  me  in  that  point.  Many 
who  saw  this,  decided  that  I  should  never  write  well,  but  by  the  grace  of  God 
it  turned  out  otherwise.  For,  even  in  my  childhood,  when,  together  with  the 
other  boys,  the  tablet  was  put  into  my  hands,  it  appeared  that  I  had  some  no- 
tion of  writing.  Then  after  a  time  I  began  to  write  so  well  and  was  so  fond 
of  it  that  in  the  monastery  of  Tegemsee,  where  I  learned,  I  wrote  many  books, 
and  being  sent  into  Franconia,  I  worked  so  hard  as  nearly  to  lose  my  sight  .  .  . 
Then,  after  I  became  a  monk  of  St  Emmeren's,  I  was  induced  again  to  occupy 
myself  so  i^uch  in  writing,  that  I  seldom  got  an  interval  of  rest  except  on  festi- 
valsL  Meantime  there  came  more  work  on  me,  for  as  they  saw  I  was  generally 
reading,  writing,  or  composing,  they  made  me  schoolmaster*,  by  all  which 
things  I  was^  through  God*s  grace,  so  fully  occupied  that  I  frequently  could  not 
allow  my  body  the  necessary  rest  When  I  had  a  mind  to  compose  any  thing 
I  could  not  find  time  for  it,  except  on  holidays  or  at  night,  being  tied  down  to 
the  business  of  teaching  the  boys,  and  transcribing  what  I  had  undertaken. 
Besides  the  books  which  I  composed  myself  I  wrote  nineteen  missals,  three 
books  of  the  Gospels,  and  two  lectionaries;  besides  which  I  wrote  four  service 
books  for  matins.  Afterwards,  old  age  and  infirmity  hindered  me,  and  the 
grief  caused  by  the  destruction  of  our  monastery ;  but  to  Him  who  is  author 
of  all  good,  and  Who  has  vouchsafed  to  give  many  things  to  me  unworthy,  be 
praise  eternal'  He  then  adds  an  account  of  a  vast  number  of  other  books 
written  out  by  him  and  sent  as  presents  to  tlie  monasteries  of  Fulda,  Hirsch- 
feld,  Lorsch,  Tegemsee,  and  others,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty  voluipes.  His 
labors,  so  cheerfully  undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  his  convent,  were  per- 
haps surpassed  by  those  of  the  monk  Jerome,  who  wrote  out  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  volumes,  that  it  is  said  a  wagon  with  six  horses  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  draw  them.  But  neither  one  nor  the  other  are  to  be  compared  to  Diemudis, 
a  devout  nun  of  the  monastery  of  Wessobrun,  who,  besides  writin^f  out  in  clear 
and  beautiful  characters  five  missals,  with  graduals  and  sequences  attached, 
and  four  other  office  books,  for  the  use  of  the  church,  adorned  the  library  of 
her  convent  with  two  entire  Bibles,  eight  volumes  of  St.  Gregory,  seven  of  St 
Augustine,  the  ecclesiastical  historieslbf  Eusebius  and  Cassiodorua,  and  a  vast 
number  of  sermons,  homilies,  and  other  treatises,  a  list  of  which  she  left,  as 
having  all  been  written  by  her  own  hand,  to  the  praise  of  Gk>d,  and  of  the  holy 
apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  This  Diemudis  was  a  contempoiy  of  Othlonua, 
and  found  time  in  the  midst  of  her  gigantic  labors  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
with  Herluca,  a  nun  of  Eppach,  to  whom  she  is  said  to  have  indited  '  many 
very  sweet  letters^'  which  were  long  preserved. 
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iHLLiAK  or  mtmoBAV. 

William  of  Heracban,  a  scholar  of  St  Emmeran,  was  choaen  abbot  of  his  mon- 
astery in  1070,  and  applied  himself  to  make  hiajnonks  as  learned  and  as  iode- 
&tigable  in  all  useftil  labors  as  he  was  himself.  He  had  abont  250  monks  at 
Hirschao,  and  founded  no  fewer  than  fifteen  other  religions  honses^  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  wbi(^  be  drew  np  a  body  of  excellent  statutes.  These  new  fonnda- 
tk>ns  he  carefiillj  supplied  with  books,  which  necessitated  constant  work  in  the 
Bcriptorium.  And  a  most  stately  and  noble  place  was  the  scriptorium  of  WiS' 
chau,  wherein  each  one  was  employed  according  to  his  talent,  binding,  paint- 
ing, gilding,  writing,  or  correcting.  The  twelve  best  writers  were  reserved  for 
transcribing  the  Scriptures  and  the  Hply  Fathers,  and  one  of  the  twelve,  moat 
learned  in  the  sciences,  presided  over  the  tasks  of  the-  others,  chose  the  books 
to  be  copied,  and  corrected  the  &ults  of  the  younger  scribes.  The  artof  j>aint- 
ing  was  studied  in  a  separate  school,  and  here,  among  others^  was  trained  the 
good  monk  Thiemon,  who,  after  decorating  half  the  monasteries  of  Germany 
with  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  became  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  and  died 
in  odor  of  sanctity.  The  statutes  with  which  abbot  William  provided  his  mon- 
asteries, were  chiefly  drawn  np  from  those  in  use  at  St  Emmeran's,  but  he 
was  desirous  of  yet  further  improving  them,  and  in  particular  of-  assimilating 
them  to  those  of  Cluny,  which  was. then  at  the  height  of  its  renown.  It  was 
at  his  request  that  St  Ulric  of  Cluny  wrote  out  his  *  Customary,'  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  gives  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  read  through  in  the  refectory  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This 
'Customary'  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of  monastic  times  which 
remains  to  us;  it  shows  us  the  interior  of  the  monastery  painted  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  its  inmates,  taking  us  through  each  office,  the  library,  the  infirmary, 
tlie  sacristy,  the  bakehouse,  the  kitchen,  and  the  school.  How  beautiful  is  the 
order  which  it  displays^  as  observed  in  choir,  where,  on  solemn  days,  all  the 
singers  stood  vested  in  copes,,  the  very  seats  being  covered  with  embroidered 
tapestry!  Three  days  in  the  week  the  right  side  of  the  choir  communicated, 
and  the  other  three  the  left ;  during  Holy  Week  tliey  washed  the  feet  of  as 
many  poor  as  there  were  brethren  in  the  house,  and  the  abbot  added  others 
also  to  represent  absent  friends.  When  the  Passion  was  sung,  they  had  a 
custoin  %{  tearing  a  piece  of  stuff  at  the  words  *  they  parted  my  garments ;' 
and  the  new  fire  of  Holy  Saturday  was  struck,  not  from  a  flint,  but  a  precious 
beryl.  There  were  numberless  beautiful  rites  of  benediction  observed,  as  that 
of  the  ripe,  grapes,  which  were  blessed  on  the  altar  during  mass,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  and  afterwards  distributed  in  the  refectory,  of  new  beans,  and  of  the 
fireshly-pressed  Juice  of  the  grape.  The  ceremonies  observed  in  making  the 
altar  breads  were  also  most  worthy  of  note.  The  grains  of  wheat  were  chosen 
one  by  one,  were  carefully  washed  and  put  aside  in  a  sack,  which  was  carried 
by  one  known  to  be  pure  in  life  and  ronversation  to  the  mill.  There  they 
were  ground  and  sifted,  he  who  performed  this  duty  being  clothed  in  alb  and 
amice.  Two  priests  and  two  deacons  clothed  in  like  manner  prepared  the 
breads,  and  a  lay  brother,  having  gloves  on  his  hands,  held  the  irons  in  which 
they  were  baked.  The  very  wood  of  the  flre  was  chosen  of  the  best  and  driest 
And  whilst  these  processes  were  being  gone  through,  the  brethren  engag^ed 
ceased  not  to  sing  psalms^  or  sometimes  recited  Our  Lady's  office.    A  separate 
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diapter  in  the  'Customary'  is  deroted  to  the  children  and  their  master,  and 
the  discipline  under  which  they  were  trained  is  minately  described.  We  seem 
to  see  them  seated  in  their  cloister  with  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  master  presiding 
over  their  work.  An  open  space  is  left  between  tlie  two  rows  of  scholars,  bnt 
there  is  no  one  in  the  monastery  who  dare  pass  through  their  ranks.  They  go 
to  confession  twice  a  week,  and  always  to  the  abbot  or  the  prior.  And  such 
is  the  scrupulous  care  bestowed  on  their  education,  and  the  vigilance  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  both  by  day  and  night,  that,  says  JJlric,  'I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  for  a  king*s  son  to  be  brought  up  in  a  palace  with  greater  care  than 
the  humblest  boy  enjoys  at  Cluny.' 

This  '  Customary  *  was  drawn  up  during  the  government  of  St.  Hugh  of 
Quny,  whose  letter  to  William  the  Conqueror  displays  something  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  mind  with  which  abbots  of  those  days  treated  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth.  William  had  written  to  him  requesting  him  to  send  some  of  his 
monks  to  England,  and  offering  him  a  hundred  pounds  for  eveiy  monk  he 
would  send.  This  method  of  buying  up  his  monks  at  so  mach  a  head,  offended 
the  good  abbot,  who  wrote  back  to  the  king  declining  to  part  with  any  of  his 
community  at  such  a  price,  and  adding  that  he  would  himself  give  an  equal 
snm  for  eveiy  good  monk  whom  he  could  draw  to  Cluny. .  During  the  sizty- 
tw#igrears  tliat  he  governed  his  abbey,  he  is  said  to  have  professed  more  than 
10,000  subjects.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  monastic  institute 
was  still  strong  and  vigorous  in  the  11th  oentuiy.  Cluny,  indeed,  represented 
monaaticism  rather  in  its  'magnificence  than  in  the  more  evangelic  aspect  of 
poverty  and  abasement,  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  lordly  splendor,  she  con- 
tinned  fhiitful  in  saints.  Even  the  austere  St  Peter  Damian,  whilst  he  disap- 
proved of  the  wealth  of  the  monks,  was  edified  at  their  sanctity,  and  left  them, 
marveling  bow  men  so  rich  could  live  so  holily.  Their  revenues  were  not 
spent  on  luxury ;  they  wont  to  feed  17,000  poor  people,  and  to  collect  a  library 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  authors,  such  as  had  not  its  equal  in  Europe.  It 
contained  among  other  treasures  a  certain  Bible,  called  in  the  chronicle,  '  great, 
wonderful,  and  precious  for  its  writing,  correctness,  and  rich  binding,  adorned 
with  beryl  stones^'  written  by  the  single  hand  of  the  mook  Andrew. 

MABIANUS  8COTUS. 

Marianus  Sootus,  for  whose  nativity  may  localities  contend  (he  was  called  an 
Irishman,*  a  Scot,  and  a  NorthumbrianX  died  in  the  eleventh  century,  having 
been  successively  monk  in  the  abbeys  of  Cologne,  Fulda^  and  Mayence,  and 
professor  of  theology  some  years  in  that  of  Ratisbon.  He  Was  a  poet,  and  the 
author  of  a  Chronicle  fi'equeqtly  quoted  as  one  of  the  best  medisaval  histories, 
and  continued  by  later  writers.  His  biographers  say  of  him  that  his  counte- 
nance was  so  beautiful,  and  his  manners  so  simple,  that  no  one  doubted  he 
was  inspired  in  all  he  said  and  did  by  the  Holy  Ghost  A  most  indefatigable 
writer,  he  transcribed  the  whole  Bible  with  sundry  commentaries,  and  that  not 

^  It  may  b«  Uken  as  tolerably  well  proved,  however,  that  be  wa«  really  an  Irfobmao.  aod  be  is 
•apposed  to  have  been  a  monk  of  Clunard.  Contemporary  with  Mm  was  another  fiimoos  Irish 
historian,  Tifemaeh,  abbot  of  Cloamttooiaa,  who  wfote  liis  elkfonielo  partly  in  Irish  and  partly 
ia  Latia«  and  is  held  to  have  beaa  wall  aequaintad  with  Gioak.  Thp  Irish  seholais  highly  dia- 
tinf  ui«hed  themselves  in  this  oantnry.  Then  was  an  Iridi  monastery  at  Krlbtd,  and  another  at 
Cologne,  into  whieh  Helias,  a  monk  of  Monai^han,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  Borne,  introduced 
Che  Roman  cbanL    (Lanigan,  Eee.  BIst.  e.  zxrv.) 
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onoe  but  repeatedly.  Moreover  be  drew  out  of  the  deep  sea  of  the  holy  fathen^ 
eertain  sweet  waters  for  the  profit  of  bis  soul,  which  he  collected  in  prolix  vol- 
umes.  With  all  this  he  fouud  spore  moments  which  he  devoted  to  charitable 
labors  on  behalf  of  poor  widows,  clerks^  and  scholars,  for  whose  benefit  he 
multiplied  psalters,  manuals,  and  other  pious  little  books,  which  he  distributed 
to  them  free  of  cost  for  the  remedy  of  his  soul.  Who  will  refuse  to  believe 
that  such  loving  toils  as  these  were  found  worthy  to  receive  the  miraculous 
token  ef  favor  related  in  the  old  legend  f  *■  One  night,'  says  tlie  annalist,  '  the 
brotlier  whose  duty  it  was,  having  forgotten  to  give  him  candles,  Marianus^ 
nevertheless  continued  his  work  without  them ;  and  when  the  brother,  reccd- 
lecting  his  omission,  came  late  at  night  to  his  cell,  he  beheld  a  brilliant  light 
streaming  through  the  chinks  of  the  door,  and  going  in  sofUy  found  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fingers  of  the  monk's  left  hand,  and  he  saw  and  believed.' 

BT.  BRUNa — BCHOLASnCUS  OF  BHKIMS. 

In  1056,  Bruno,  who  had  studied  at  Tours,  became  scholasticus  of  Rbeims 
and  continued  to  fill  this  responsible  post  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
be  numbered  among  bis  pupils  Odo.  afterwards  Pope  Urban  II.,  and  many  of 
the  g^reatest  prelates  of  the  time.  He  was  reckoned  the  first  philosoplier,  the- 
ologian, and  poet  of-  France,  and  by  writers  of  his  own  day  is  extolled  as  *  the 
doctor  of  doctors,  the  giory  of  the  Church,  the  model  of  good  men,  and  the 
mirror  of  the  whole  world.'  The  romantic  story  which  ascribes  his  conversion 
to  religion  to  the  horror  caused  by  the  voice  which  came  from  the  dead  body 
of  a  certain  eminent  doctor,  proclaiming  his  damnation,  is  now  universally  re- 
jected as  the  production  of  a  later  age.  In  fact,  St  Bruno  has  himself  related 
the  manner  in  which  his  resolution  was  first  formed,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
^Jlaoul,  provost  of  Rheims,  wherein  he  reminds  him  of  a  certain  day  when  they 
were  walking  with  another  canon  named  Fulcius  in  the  garden  adjoining  his 
bouse,  conversing  together  of  the  vanities  of  the  world.  *Then  it  was/  he 
says,  *  that  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  us  to  renounce  all  perishable  things  and  em- 
brace the  monastic  life,  that  we  might  merit  life  eternal.'  It  would  also  appear 
that  a  grievous  case  of  simony,  which  had  scandalized  the  diocese,  powerfully 
wrought  on  Bruno's  mind,  and  moved  him  to  fly  from  a  world  so  hedged  about 
,with  temptations.  He  was  followed  into  his  retreat  by  a  number  of  his  former 
scholars,  but  it  was  not  until  1084  that  they  at  last  determined  on  the  way  of 
life  they  should  choose,  and,  receiving  the  monastic  habit  from  the  hands  of 
St.  Hugh  of  Grenoble,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  ^j^ert  they  had  chosen  for  their  abode.  In  after  years  the 
order  continued  to  be  largely  recruited  fh>m  the  same  class  whence  their  first 
founder  had  been  drawn.  Many  a  fine  scholar  came  to  the  wild  rocks  of  the 
Chartreuse  to  seek  in  obscurity  for  a  peace  which  he  found  by  experience  the 
world  of  intellect  could  never  give;  and  Bulsus  informs  us  that  no  order 
received  so  many  members  fh}m  Paris  University  as  this. 

ODO  OF  TOUBNAL 

Odo,  or  Oudart,  first  attracted  notice  as  a  teacher  at  Toul,  a  city  which  had 
always  been  rich  in  schools  and  schocrimasters,  and  which  had  felt  a  special 
pride  in  keeping  up  its  learned  reputation,  since  1048,  when  it  bad  sent  its 
bishop  to  fill  the  chair  of  St  Peter  in  the  person  of  St.  Leo  IX.  Odo's  fame 
reached  the  ears  of  the  canons  of  Toumai,  who  entreated  him  to  take  charge 
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of  their  cathedral  school,  which  he  accordingly  governed  for  five  years.  A 
skillful  teacher,  and  a  devourer  of  books,  Odo  possessed  extraordinary  powers 
of  labor,  and  when  any  literary  work  was  in  hand,  ho  rested  neither  day  nor 
night  till  it  waa-acoomplished.  He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  method  and  good 
moral  discipline,  but  as  yet  he  had  been  too  exclusiyely  taken  up  with  the 
cares  and  pleasures  of  his  profession  to  give  much  thought  to  spiritual  things. 
Or  perhaps  we  might  rather  say  that  he  Jiardly  knew  of  their  existence.  Like 
other  busy,  hard-working  men,  he  was  swept  along  in  the  tide  of  daily  life,  and 
thought  it  much  to  preserve  a  character  of  stainless  honor  and  respectability. 
His  success  as  a  teacher  was  so  great,  that  disciples  came  to  him  from  all  parts 
of  France,  as  well  as  from  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Saxony.  The  city  of  Toumai 
became  literally  filled  with  students,  who  might  be  seen  disputing  together  in 
the  public  streets;  and  as  you  drew  near  the  school  you  would  see  them  walk- 
ing with  the  master,  or  seated  around  him ;  or,  in  the  evening,  standing  with 
him  at  the  church  door,  while  he  taught  them  the  various  constellations,  and 
explained  to  them  the  course  of  the  stars. 

Though  skilled  m  all  the  liberal  arts,  Odo  specially  excelled  in  logic,  on 
which  science  he  composed  three  books.  He  followed  the  method  of  Boethius 
and  the  ancients,  maintaining  that  the  objects  of  reasoning  were  not  words^  but 
Xhxngs^  in  opposition  to  the  rising  school  of  Nominalists,  who  contended  that 
the  contrary  was  taught  by  Porphyry  and  Aristotle. 

Odo  was  as  remarkable  for  his  virtue  as  his  learning.  He  took  all  his  disci- 
ples to  the  church  with  him  daily.  They  never  numbered  fewer  than  200 ;  but 
he  made  them  walk  two-and-two  through  the  streets,  he  himself  bringing  up 
the  rear,  and  enforcing  a  discipline  as  strict  as  would  have  been  observed  in  the 
most  regular  monastery.  No  one  ventured  to  speak  to  his  companion,  or  to 
look  right  or  left,  and  in  choir  they  might  have  been  taken  for  monks  of  Gluny. 
He  did  not  allow  them  to  frequent  the  society  of  women,  or  to  wear  any  kind 
of  finery ;  and  if  they  transgressed  his  ordere  in  these  respects,  he  turned 
them  out  of  his  school  At  the  hours  when  he  gave  his  lectures  no  layman 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  cloisters,  which  were  at  other  times  the  resort  of  thd 
public.  So  strict  was  he  in  this,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  exclude  Everard, 
the  (yastellan  of  Toumai,  a  nobleman  of  power  and  influence;,  for  it  was  Odo's 
principle  that  a  man  must  not  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  duty,  from  the 
motive  of  human  respect.  By  these  means  he  won  the  love  and  esteem  of 
every  one ;  canons  and  people  alike  spoke  well  of  him,  though  some  were  found 
to  say  that  bis  regularity  of  life  sprang  rather  (h>m  philosophy  than  religion. 

He  had  directed  his  school  for  about  five  years,  when  one  day,  a  clerk  having 
brought  him  St.  Augustine's  "Treatise  00  Free-will,"  he  purchased  it,  merely 
with  the  view  of  increasing  his^brary,  and  threw  it  into  a  coffer  among  some 
other  books  without  looking  at  it^  for  his  taste  inclined  him  rather  to  the  study 
of  Plato  than  of  the  Fathers.  About  two  months  afterwards,  however,  as  he 
was  explaining  Boethius  to  his  disciples,  he  came  to  the  fourth  book  of  the 
"  Consolations  of  Philosophy,"  in  which  the  author  treats  of  Free-will.  Be- 
membering  the  book  he  had  lately  purchased  on  the  same  subject^  he  sent  for 
it,  and  having  read  two  or  three  pages,  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
style ;  and  calling  his  pupils,  said  to  them,  '  I  own  that  until  now  I  was  igno- 
rant how  agreeable  and  eloquent  are  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine^'  and  that 
day  and  the  following  he  read  to  them  from  this  work. 
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DUNOAL  AND  CLBlfENT. 

Two  Irish  acholara;  Dungnl  and  Clement,  arrived  in  Fr^ce  soon  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Alcuin  from  court — who  on  landing  excited  curiosity  by  crying 
aloud,  WitdomtOBell!  WhoUlbuyf  Charlemagne  attached  them  both  to  his 
service — Clement  at  Paris,  where  he  soon  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Palatine 
School,  and  Dnngal  at  Pa  via,  where  be  opened  a  school  in  the  monastery  of 
8t.  Augustine^  and  in  811  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor  on  tlie  solar 
eclipse,  which  was  predicted  for  the  next  year.  Clement  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  imbued  with  the  learned  mysticism  of  the  school  of  Toulouse,  and  in  a 
treatise  on  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  which  is  still  preserved,  quotes  the  rules 
of  the  grammarian  Virgil,  and  the  writings  of  the  noble  doctors  Glengus,  Gal- 
bunguH,  Eneas,  and  the  rest.  Alcuin  complained  much  of  the  disorder  intro- 
duced into  the  studies  of  the  court  school  after  his  departure.  *  I  left  them 
Latins,'  he  exclaimed,  'and  now  I  tiud  them  Egyptians.'  This  was  a  double 
hit  at  the  gibberish  of  the  twelve  Latiuiles,  which  Alcuin  could  not  abide,  and 
at  the  hunkering  which  the  Irish  professors  always  displayed,  both  in  science 
and  theology,  for  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing embraced  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  Egyptians,  how- 
ever, found  a  welcome  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne  in  spite  of  their  eccen- 
tricities ;  for  there  no  one  was  ever  coldly  received  who  could  calculate 
eclipses,  or  charm  the  ears  of  the  learned  monarch  with  Latin  hexameters. 
And  it  is  perhaps  to  one  of  these  Irish  professors  that  we  must  attribute  those 
verses  preserved  by  Martene,  and  professing  to  be  written  by  an  '  Irish  exile^* 
which  contain  such  agreeable  flattery  of  the  Frankish  sovereign  and  of  his 
people,  and  which  were  presented  to  the  emperor  as  he  held  one  of  those 
solemn  New-year  courts,  at  which  his  subjects  vied  one  with  another  in  offer> 
ing  him  jewels,  tissues,  horses,  and  bags  of  money. 

The  School  of  the  Palace  declined  under  the  management  of  Clement,  and 
of  his  successor  Claud,  bishop  of  Turin,  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire.  It  revived  under  X^harles  the  Bald,  when  it  was  much  resorted  to  \>j 
Irish  and  English  scholars. 

JORK  S00TU8  BRIGBHA. 

John  Scotus  Erigena,  born  in  Ireland  in  796,  and  educated  at  York  and  Lin* 
disfarne,  resorted  to  Paris  In  826,  where  he  was  placed  by  Charles  the  Bald 
#ver  the  Palatine  school.  Be  had  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  GreelCi 
and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  His  translation  of  the 
works  of  St.  Denys  the  Arcopagite,  astonished  the  scholars  at  Rome,  who 
looked  upon  all  beyond  the  Alps  as  barbarians.  In  his  philosophical  treatiaev 
De  Natura  /Ssrum,  be  sets  forth  the  doctrinep  t>f  the  Greek  Platoniats,  and 
flings  defiance  at  his  adversaries  at  Rome.  •  **  They  are  all  deceived,  owing  to 
tlieir  ignorance  of  liberal  studies'  They  have  none  of  them  studied  Greek,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  alone,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  uo- 
deretand  the  distinctions  of  science.'*  In  865,  certain  propositions  drawn  fiom 
his  writings  were  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  Council  of  Valence.  He 
withdrew  fhom  the  school  in  865,  on  tlie  remonstrance  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  on 
the  ground  of  the  perversion  of  his  authority  by  the  enemies  of  the  chnrdu 
He  retired  to  England,  where,  according  to  some  historians,  he  taught 
mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Oxfbrd,  end,  to  others,  opened  a  sohool  at 
Malmsbuiy. 
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GEEBERT— POPE  SYLVESTER  IL 

GntBXBT,  better  known  in  eocleekstical  history  m  Pope  Sylyester,  was  bom 
(about  the  year  960)  of  hamble  parentage,  in  Anrillac,  in  Anrergne,  and  en- 
tered at  an  early  age  the  monastery  of  St  Gerard  in  his  native  town,  where 
hie  remarkable  parts  and  attainments  attracted  the  attention  of  Borrel,  Count 
of  Barcelona,  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  that  monastery.  The  count  took  the 
young  scholar  back  with  him  into  Spain,  where  he' was  placed  with  Hatto,  then 
bishop  of  Yich,  in  Catalonia,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Warin,  abbot  of  Cusan,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  At  that 
time  mathematics  and  astronomy  were  more  sucoessAiUy  cultivated  in  Spain, 
both  in  the  Arabic  Schools  and  the  Christiaa  monasteries,  than  elsewhere.  ^ 

Gerbert  made  extraordinary  progress  in  both ;  and  when  he  accompanied 
Borrel  and  Hatto  on  their  next  pUg^mage  to  Rome,  Pope  John  XIII.  was  not 
long  in  discovering  his  talents.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  underetood  in  the  tenth  century,  for  when  it  became  known  that  the 
young  monk  was  an  adept  both  in  music  and  mathematics,  neither  of  which 
seSences  were  then  taught  in  Italy,  the  Pope  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the 
fiM!t  to  the  .emperor  Otho  I.,  who  conjured  him  not  to  permit  his  return  to 
Spain.  Gerbert  was  aocordingly  most  aflfectionately  kidnapped  and  sent  with- 
out delay  to  Otho*s  court,  where  being  interrogated  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  he  replied  that  he  was  tolerably  acquainted  with  mathematics,  but 
was  ignorant  of  logic,  which  science  he  greatly  desired  to  study.  It  happened 
that  at  that  time  Gerard,  arohdeacon  of  Rheims,  an  excellent  logician,  had 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Otho  from  Lothaire,  king  of  France,  and  Geii>ert  at 
last  won  the  emperor*s  consent  to  his  returning  home  with  him,  that  he  might 
teach  mathematics  and  study  logic  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  Adalberon  was 
then  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  he  forthwith  committed  the  studies  of  hit 
cathedral  school  to  the  direction  of  the  young  professor.  Richer  gives  a  very 
precise  account  of  the  method  he  followed.  He  began  with  the  '  Dialectics  of 
Aristotle,*  going  through  and  thoroughly  explaining  the  propositions  of  each 
book.  He  particularly  explained  tlie  Introduction  of  Porphyry;  and  passed  on 
to  the  *  Categories,'  and  the  'Topks '  of  the  same  author,  as  translated  out  of 
Greek  into  Latin  by  Cicero,  and  commented  on  in  six  books  by  the  Consul 
ICanlius.  In  the  same  way  he  lectured  on  the  four  books  of  Topical  difTerencea^ 
two  of  Categorical  eyllogisms,  and  book  of  Divisions,  and  one  of  Definitions. 
And  here  tlie  reader  will  not  &il  to  observe  that  these  logical  lectures  must 
have  been  the  fruit  of  studies  pursued  not  in  Spain,  but  in  France,  for  previous 
to  Gerbert's  coming  to  Rheims,  we  have  his  own  acknowledgment  that  he  knew 
Doihing  of  that  science.  After  be  had  taken  his  scholare  through  this  course, 
says  Richer,  he  proceeded  to  initiate  them  into  the  art  of  rhetoric;  and  he  set 
out  on  the  principle^  that  in  this  branch  of  study  a  knowledge  of  the  dassioel 
poets  was  essentiaL  He  therefore  read  and  explained  Virgil,  Statins,  and  Te^' 
ence ;  then  the  satirists,  Juvenal,  Pereius,  and  Horace,  and  last  of  all,  Lucan. 
After  this,  bis  pupils  were  exercised  in  disputation,  which  he  taught  with  such 
art,  that  the  art  was  never  apparent;  a  thing,  observes  his  biographer,  which 
Is  held  to  be  the  perfection  of  oratory.    Then  he  pc^ularized  the  science  of 
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music;  *  and  as  to  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  he 'made  these  diffl- 
cult  studies  easy  and  delightAiL  Richer  devotes  several  pages  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  instruments  which  he  constructed,  and  by  which  he  con- 
trived to  render  the  science  of  astronomy,  as  it  were,  sensible  to  the  eyes  of  his 
scholars.  A  round  wooden  ball,  u^  ii$  pok$  obUque  to  the  horvum^  figured  the 
world,  the  various  astronomical  and  geographical  phenomena  being  represented 
by  other  circles.  In  fact,  from  the  minute  description  of  the  writer,  we  are 
obliged  to  oondnde  that  Qerbert  exhibited  at  his  lectures  two  very  passable 
specimens  of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  But  the  great  boon,  which  he 
is  oomroonly  represented  as  bestowing  on  the  Buropean  schools,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  that  wonderful  table,  *in  which  nine  figures  represented  all  the 
numbers,  and  produced  in  their  infinite  combinations  all  multiplications  and  di- 
visions.' This  was  the  mystic  AhactUt  the  foundation,  no  doubt,  of  our  present 
system  of  numeration.  It  consisted  of  a  tablet,  on  which  three,  columns  were 
marked  out,  sometimes  in  fixed  lines,  sometimes  in  sand  sprinkled  over  its  sur- 
&oe ;  and  in  these  columns  figures  were  arranged  in  units,  tens,  and  hundreds. 
The  method  in  use  for  working  out  calculations,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
this  decimal  system,  as  explained  by  Gerbert  in  several  treatises,  was,  however, 
extremely  intricate,  though  it  was  probably  a  vast  improvement  on  the  dum^ 
contrivances  which  had  been  resorted  to  by  former  scholars.  How  &r,  how- 
ever, the  Abacus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  invention,  appears  more  than 
doubtful  Its  history  has  been  made  the  subject  of  interesting  modem  re- 
searches, and  the  result  seems  to  be  that  the  system  of  numeration  used  and 
explained  by  Gerbert,  contained  nothing  in  it  which  had  been  unknown  to 
Boethius.f  Nevertheless,  he  certainly  seems  to  have  elucidated  and  popularized 
the  science  of  arithmetic,  which  from  this  epoch  began  to  be  more  seriously 
studied.  . 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  Gerbert's 
lectures,  or  the  tide  of  scholars  that  flocked  to  him  not  only  from  eveiy  part  of 
France,  but  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  British  islands.  .  .  .  Not  content 
with  Instructing  his  own  scholars,  he  corresponded  with  the  scholastics  of 
Tours,  Sens,  Pieury,  and  Aurillac,  and  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  library.  In  this  work  he  was  generously  asusted  by  bis  fViends, 
scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  It  is  in  his  '  Epistles '  that 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  prodigious  activity  of  mind  which  took  cognizaiice 

*  Gerbert  taught  hit  disciples  tiM  qm  of  tbe,oionoch<wd ;  a  tingle  string,  which  being  struck  at 
different  interTsls,  gave  out  the  different  sounds  of  the  gamut.  These  interrab  were  marked  on 
the  chord,  and  the  words  to  be  sang  had  written  over  them  a  cypher,  showing  to  what  interval  on 
the  monochord  it  corresponded.  A  persoo  theiefbre  eoold  always  sel  himself  right  by  souodiof 
the  note  he  wanted,  as  we  should  use  a  pitch  key.  A  deseription  of  this  instrument  is  given  by 
the  monk  Odocamn,  whose  works  have  been  discovered  and  published  by  Cardinal  Mai,  and  whosa 
musical  treatises  are  said  to  be  based  on  the  scientific  principles  of  BoSthius  and  Euclid. 

t  The  Arabs  received  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  numerals  in  the  ninth  century.  *  But  the 
profound  and  important  historical  investigations  to  which  a  distinguished  mathematician,  M. 
Cbasles,  wasted  by  his  eoffaet  ioterpielatioa  of  the  so-called  Pytbagoie«o  table  in  the  geometry 
of  Boethitts/  says  M.  Homboldt,  *  render  it  more  than  probable  that  the  Christians  in  the  West 
were  acquainted  even  earlier  than  the  Arabians  with  the  Indian  system  of  numeration  ;  the  um 
of  the  nine  figures,  having  their  value  determined  by  position,  being  known  by  them  under  the 
name  of  the  System  of  the  Abacus.*  '  (Camnm,  vol.  ii.  p.  SM,  also  note  356.  See  also  M. 
Cbasles,  ^perfu  kUtarifmt  de»  mUk^du  mgi^mUris,  46S-S7S,  and  hk  papen  in  the  Ctmftn 
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of  all  subjects,  and  neyer  rested  till  it  had  sounded  all  to  the  depth.  In  one  let- 
ter we  find  bim  begging  the  loan  of  a  Ciesar  (torn  his  archbishop,  and  offering 
in  exchange  eight  volumes  of  Boetbius  and  some  excellent  geometrical  figures. 
In  another  he  solicits  the  monks  of  Aurillao  to  Aimish  him  with  a  Spanish 
treatise  on  the  arts  of  multiplication  and  division,  and  directs  them  in  the  work 
of  correcting  a  manuscript  of  Pliny.  Then,  again,  we  find  him  writing  on  the 
medical  science,  to  which  he  and  his  disciples  directed  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  in  which  they  followed  the  Gfeek  masters.  In  &ct,  it  was  the  diversified 
(tractor  of  his  acquirements  that  made  Gerbert  the  'wonder  of  the  world  *  in 
the  eyes  of  bis  contemporaries.  He  knew  all  things,  they  said,  and  all  things 
equally  well.  If  this  were  an  exaggeration,  it  is  certain  that  he  possessed  the 
rare  power  of  being  able  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  very  wide  range  of  studies^ 
though  natural  philosophy  was  certainly  his  special  attraction. 

Whilst  still  presiding  over  his  school,  Gerbert  produced  several  treatises  on 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  geometry ;  oil  the  formation  of  the  astrolabe,  the 
quadrant,  and  the  sphere,  as  well  as  on  rhetoric  and  logic.  The  monk  Ditmar 
tells  us  that  when  at  ^gdeburg  with  his  old  pupil,  Otho  III.,  *he  made  a  clock, 
regulating  it  according  to  the  movement  of  the  polar  star,  which  he  observed 
through  a  kind  of  tube.'  Another  writer  speaks  of  certain  hydraulic  organs 
which  he  constructed,  in  which  the  wind  and  necessary  movements  were  intro- 
duced by  means  of  boiling  water:  and  these  obscure  notices  seem  to  indicate 
that  wheeled  docks,  the  telescope,  and  the  power  of  stef^m,  were  known  by 
Gterbert  fully  three  centuries  before  what  has  been  considered  their  earliest  dis- 
covery by  the  monk  Roger  Bacon.  Gerbert  did  not  teach  at  Rheims  alone. 
Crossing  the  Alps,  he  passed  through  most  of  the  towns  of  Northern  Italy, 
then  subject  to  his  g^reat  patron,  Otho  I.  In  970  he  also  visited  Rome  in  com- 
pany with  the  bishop  Adalberon,  and  at  Favia  met  the  emperor,  together  with 
the  celebrated  Saxon,  Otheric,  who  had  honorably  filled  the  office  of  scholas- 
ticus  in  the  episcopal  school  of  Magdeburg.  Otheric  had  up  to  that  time  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  and  perha|)s  re- 
garded himself  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  literary  dictator.  In  the  course  of 
the  previous  year,  be  had  felt  no  little  uneasiness  at  the  daily  increasing  re- 
nown of  the  French  professor,  and  had  dispatched  one  .of  his  own  Saxon  pupils 
to  Rheims  to  bring  him  an  exact  account  of  Gerbert's  method  of  dividing  the 
Sciences.  The  Saxon  made  an  unsatisfactory  report.  It  was  Gerbert's  custom 
to  represent  physics  and  mathematics  as  equal  and  independent  sciences.  But 
Otheric's  disciple,  whose  head  was  none  of  the  dearest,  made  him  teach  that 
physics  were  subordinate  to  mathematics,  as  the  species  to  the  genus.  On 
this^  Otheric  decided  that  he  knew  nothing  of  philosophy,  and,  proceeding  to 
the  court  of  the  emperor,  Otho  I.,  he  spoke  to  that  effect  before  an  assembly 
of  learned  men.  Otho,  who  was  himself  passionately  fond  of  these  studies 
was  not  satisfied,  and  resolved  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  He  therefore 
seized  the  occasion  of  Gerbert's  presence  at  Pavia,  to  iuaugpurate  a  grand  scien- 
tific tournament,  and  invited  all  the  savants  of  his  empire  to  witness  the  dis- 
pute between  the  first  scholar  of  France  and  the  first  scholar  of  Germany.  He 
himself  presided  at  the  conference,  and  opened  it  with  a  little  allocution  of  his 
own,  in  which  be  very  dearly  explained  the  question  in  dispute.  Then  Oth- 
eric began  his  attack,  first  in  words,  and  then  in  writing.  The  conference 
lasted  the  whole  day,  and  Gerbert^  whodted  the  authorities  of  Plato,  Porphyry, 
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• 
and  Boethius,  waa  stin  speaking  in  reply  when  the  emperor  ga?e  the  signal  for 

the  conclusion  of  the  debate.    (Herbert's  fiune  never  appeared  more  iUastrioQS^ 
and  he  returned  to  France  loaded  with  magnificent  preaents. 

His  after  career  was  full  of  troubles;  but  in  990  the  influence  of  his  tmpe* 
rial  pupil,  Otho  III.,  obtained  his  election  to  the  see  of  Ravenna,  and  nine 
years  later  to  the  Apostolic  chair.  Is  was  a  great  day  in  the  annals  of  learn- 
ing when  the  philosopher,  Oerbert,  became  Pope  Sylveater  IL,  and  one  whicAi 
broagbt  no  small  satisfaction  to  the  hearts  of  liia  pupil&  Half  the  prelates  and 
princes  of  Europe  gloried  in  having  caUed  him  master,  and  most  of  them  did 
him  credit 

ATRBLHABD  OF  BATH  AND  ODKBIOtJB  TITALIBL 

Arabic  Spain  was  just  then  regarded  as  the  fountain-head  of  science.  The 
Koorish  sovereigns  of  Cordova  had  collected  an  Immense  library  in  their  capi« 
tal,  and  are  reported  to  have  had  seventy  others  in  different  parts  of  their  do- 
minions. Thither,  then,  wandered  many  an  English  student,  attracted  rather 
tlian  repelled  by  the  talcs  of  glamor  associated  with  a  Moslem  land.  One  of 
these  scholar  adventurers  was  Athelhard  of  Bath,  the  greatest  man  of  science 
who  appeared  in  England  before  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon.  In  the  reign  of 
the  R^  King.he  had  left  his  own  country  to  study  at  Tours  and  Laon,  in  which 
latter  place  he  opened  a  school  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Salerno,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  increasing  his  stock  of  learning,  and  returned  at  lasti 
after  a  long  absence,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  After  this  he  opened  a  school  in 
Normandy,  where  he  taught  the  Arabic  sciences,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices 
which  many  felt  against  learning  acquired  from  so  suspicipus  a  source.  Among 
those  who  so  objected  was  Athelhard's  own  nephew ;  and  in  defense  of  his  &• 
vorite  studies  the  English  master  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  reminds  his  nephew 
of  an  agreement  formerly  made  between  them,  that  one  should  gather  all  the 
learning  taujght  b^  the  Arabs,  while  the  other  should  in  like  manner  study  the 
wisdom  of  the  Franks.  This  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  colloquy,  in 
which  the  nephew  is  made  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  the  old  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  uncle  of  the  now. 

In  spite  of  tliese  eccentricities,  however,  Athelhard  was  a  really  learned 
man.  He  translated  Euclid  and  other  mathematical  works  out  of  the  Arabic^ 
and  is  styled  by  Vincent  of  Bcauvais,  *the  Philosopher  of  England.*  A  few 
years  later  we  find  another  Englishman,  named  Robert  de  Retines,  studying  at 
Evora  in  company  with  a  certain  Hermann  of  Dalmatia,  who  is  called  a  most 
acute  and  erudite  scholar.  Robert  had  traveled  in  search  of  learning  through 
France,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  made  his  way  into 
Spain,  where  Peter  of  Cluny  found  the  two  friends  studying  astrology  at  Evora. 
Peter's  journey  into  Spain  was  undertaken  wi(h  the  view  of  obtaining  more 
exact  information  as  to  the  Mohammedan  doctrines  and  writings,  and  he  in- 
duced the  two  scholars  to  give  up  their  unprofitable  pursuits,  and  employ  their 
knowledge  of  Arabic  in  translating  the  Koran.  This  they  did  in  1143.  Robert 
afterwards  became  archdeacon  of  Pampelnna ;  he  did  not,  however,  entirely 
forsake  his  own  country,  but  returning  thither,  wrote  a  translation  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  which  is  dedicated 
to  Peter  of  Cluny.  His  fHend  Hermann,  who  is  styled,  '  a  most  acute  and 
profound  scholastic,'  produced  a  translation  of  Ptolemy's  '  Planisphere,'  which 
be  addressed  to  his  old  Spanish  preceptor  Theodoricus,  and  from  the  preface  to 
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this  book  we  fltid  that  the  school  at  which  they  studied  was  not  Arabic,  but 
Christian,  a  fact  of  some  importanoe,  as  it  is  very  generally^  stated  that  the 
Spanish  academies  resorted  to  at  this  time  by  European  students  were  those  of 
the  Arabic  masters,  who  are  represented  as  alone  possessing  any  knowledge  of 
the  mathematical  sciences.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Gerbert,  there  existed  Christiau  schools  in  Spain,  no  less  efficient  than  those  of 
the  Moom,  and  that  It  was  to  these  that  many  of  the  French  and  English 
scholars  resorted  for  the  purpoees  of  study. 

To  the  nametf  of  these  learned  Englishmen  I  roust  add  that  of  Odericus  Ti- 
talis,  the  course  of  whoee  education  is  best  given  in  his  own  words  in  that 
short  summary  of  his  life  with  which  he  concludes  his  history.  *  I  was  bap- 
tized,' he  says,  ^at  Attingfaam,  a  Tillage  in  England,  which  stands  on  the  bank 
of  the  great  rirer  Severn.  There,  by  the  ministry  of  Odericus  the  priest,  Thou 
didst  regenerate  me  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost  When  I  was  five  years 
old  I  was  sent  to  school  at  Shrewsbury,  and  offered  Thee  my  services  in  the 
towest  order  of  the  clei^y  in  the  church  of  83.  Peter  and  Paul  While  thers^ 
IKward,  a  priest  of  great  eminence^  instructed  me  ibr  five  years  in  the  letters  of 
Cannenta-Nioostrata,*  and  taught  me  psalms  and  hymns^  with  other  necessary 
learning.  I  was  ten  years  old  wheo  I  crossed  the  British  sea,  and  arrived,  in 
Normandy,  an  exile,  unknown  to  all,  and  knowing  no  one.  But  supported  by 
Thy  goodness^  I  found  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention  from  these  foreigners. 
I  was  professed  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St  Evroult,  by  the  venerable 
abbot  Mainier,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  my  age,  and  he  gave  me  the  name  of 
Yitalia,  in  place  of  that  which  I  received  in  England,  and  which  seemed  bar- 
barous  to  the  ears  of  the  Normans.  In  this  monastery,  through  Thy  goodness^ 
I  have  lived  fifty-six  years,  loved  and  honored  by  my  brethren  far  more  than  I 
have  deserved.  Bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  a  stnmge  land,  I 
have  labored  among  Thy  servants,  and  as  Thou  art  faithful,  I  fear  not  but  I 
Shan  receive  the  penny  which  thou  hast  promised.*  .  .  . 

The  history  of  Odericus  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his  literary 
attainments.  He  quotes  most  of  the  ancient  classical  writers,  and  many  of  the 
Fathere  of  the  Ohurch,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  mind  is  displayed  by  the 
way  in  whwh  he  collected  the  matetiala  of  his  work.  Nothing  escaped  bis  no- 
tice, and  fh>m  the  lips  of  some  wandering  crusader  or  passing  pilgrim  be  gath« 
ered  up  the  tales  and  episodes  with  which  he  enlivened  his  pages,  giving  them 
in  many  parte  the  lively  eoloring  of  a  romance.  One  day,  a  monk  of  Win* 
Chester,  who  stopped  at  the  abbey  for  a  few  houre,  chanced  to  show  him  a  lifb 
of  St.  William,  copies  of  which  were  then  rare  in  Normandy.  Odericus,  in 
raptures  at  the  sight  of  the  treasure,  longed  to  copy  it,  but  the  traveler  was  in 
haste,  and  the  flngere  of  Odericus  were  benumbed  with  cold,  for  it  was  the 
depth  of  winter.  However,  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  seizing  his 
tablets  he  with  great  difficulty  took  such  notes  from  the  manuscript  as  enabled 
him  afterwards,  at  his  leisure,  to  compose  a  life  of  the  founder  of  St  Oellone. 
His  Ecclesiastical  Htstory  of  England  and  ybrmandy,  which  occupied  twenty 

yeara  in  its  compilation,  is  the  only  woric  he  has  left  to  posterity. 

■  ■    ■ '  ■■ .  ■ ■  I      I    I  >  I II  ■  ■■  I 

*  M.  Delisle,  in  hit  ootke  oo  Um  lif«  and  writings  of  Odericus,  ezpUins  Uiis  expression  to  mem 
the  Lfttio  alphabet ;  Carrnenta  Nicottrata,  the  mother  of  the  Areadiaa  Evaoder,  being  held  by 
•MDo  to  hare  flrsl  iaveated  letleve.  He  eoald  not,  however,  have  bean  ivo  years  learniaf  hii 
alphabet,  so  wa  oiay  probably  nndarstaiKl  hia  to  meaa  the  ordinary  aleaealary  instnietioo  in 
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LBASmSB  AKD  I8ID0RB. 

Under  the  Roman  dominion  numerous  schools  existed  in  Spain  which 
established  a  high  order  of  intellectual  culture,  of  which  Quintilian, 
Martial,  Lucan,  the  two  Senecas,  Columella,  and  Florus  are  the  ex- 
ponents in  the  remains  of  Latin  literature. 

The  Iberian  peninsula,  from  the  time  of  the  great  invasion  by  the 
Germanic  races,  had  been  sliared  among  the  Suevres,  Alans,  and  Vandals, 
and  finally  (about  565)  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the 
Suevres,  who  occupied  the  entire  northwestern  section.  Into  this  region 
the  monastic  institution  had  been  introduced  as  early  as  881  from  Africa, 
and  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  was  recognized  by  St  Martin  (bom  in 
Hungary)  of  Dumea,  not  later  than  580,  and  even  earlier,  according  to 
some  authorities,  by  St  Victorian,  who  founded,  about  506,  the  mon? 
astery  of  Asane,  near  Hueaca,  in  Aragon.  To  Ijeander,  the  monk  bishop 
of  Seville,  is  accorded  the  glory  of  having  founded,  about  579,  at  the 
Visigoths'  capital,  and  in  connection  with  his  See,  the  firsts  christian 
school  which  attained  any  considerable  reputation  for  the  study  of  all 
the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  the  son  of  a  duke,  of  Gallo-Roman  race, 
whose  eldest  daughter  had  married  Leuvigild,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  transferred  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  from  Seville  to  Toledo. 
Lcander  was  himself  a  monk,  and  became  metropolitan  bishop  in  579. 
In  the  bitter  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  raged  at  this  time,  he  was 
exiled  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was  the  special  champion  of  Arianism, 
but  he  presided  at  the  third  council  of  Toledo  in  589,  when  the  succes- 
sor of  Leuvigild  proclaimed  the  abjuration  of  that  heresy  by  the  united 
nations  of  the  Goths  and  Suevres.  From  this  time  monastic  establish- 
ments were  multiplied,  and  members  of  the  royal  family  became  their 
founders.  Fulgentius,  a  brother  of  Leander,  became  a  monk,  and  after- 
wards, bishop ;  his  sister,  Florentine,  was  the  superior  of  forty  convents 
and  a  thousand  nuns,  for  which  Leander  drew  up  the  regulations ;  and 
another  brother,  Isidore,  who  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Seville,  was 
his  successor  in  that  metropolitan  see.  During  the  forty  years  of  his 
episcopate,  Isidore  extended  his  educational  work  to  all  the  cathedral 
churches  in  Spain,  prescribing  everywhere  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  for  the  clergy.  He  is  the  reputed  author,  according  to  Ozanam, 
of  an  encyclopediac  treatise  on  The  Origin  of  Thing$y  in  which  was 
preserved  a  summary  of  the  best  knowledge  of  his  tim^  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  medicine,  law,  natural  history,  geography,  and  mechan- 
ics. He  died  in  686,  leaving  in  his  scholars  and  disdples  able 
champions  in  Church  and  State  of  the  institutions  which  he  had  planted. 
His  Chronicles,  or  Compendium  of  Universal  History,  and  collection  of 
the  old  canons  of  the  Church  for  the  use  of  Spain,  are  documents  of  the 
highest  authority.  The  monastic,  convent,  and  cathedral  schools  estab- 
lished by  this  &mily,  perpetuated  christian  teaching  even  after  the 
poflBefision  of  the  country  by  the  Moors. 
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ABBXT  OW  BBO  IK  XORMANDT.     LANFRANO.* 

In  the  year  1039  the  little  house  of  Bee  had  been  founded  by  a  pious  Nor- 
man knight  named  Herluin,  who  himself  became  the  first  abbot.  Nothing 
bould  be  ruder  or  simpler  than  the  commencements  of  this  fiimous  abbey. 
Herluin  was  poor  and  unlettered ;  he  and  his  monks  bad  to  live  hardly  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands^  their  ordinary  food  was  bread  made  with  bran,  and  yege- 
tables,  with  muddy  water  brought  fhom  a  well  two  miles  off.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Lanfranc  presented  himself  the  abbot  was  superintending  the  con- 
Btraction  of  an  oven,  and  was  kneading  the  bread  ^dth  somewhat  dirty  hands, 
Ibr  he  had  come  fVesh  finom  the  labor  of  the  field.  At  another  time  the  sight 
woold  have  disgusted  the  refined  and  fastidious  Lombard,  but  at  that  moment 
his'heartfelt  an  appetite  for  abasement,  and  he  promptly  offered  himself  and 
was  received  as  one  of  the  little  community,  of  which  he  became  prior  in  1044. 
He  was  subjected  to  a  severe  noviciate.'  For  three  years,  it  is  said,  he  kept  a 
rigorous  silence,  and  was  tested  by  every  kind  of  humiliation.  Onoe,  when 
reading  aloud  in  the  refectory,  the  prior  corrected  his  Latin  accent,  and  desired 
him  to  pronounce  the  e  in  docere  short  This  was  probably  a  hard  trial  to  the 
humility  of  the  Bolognese  professor,  who  must  have  regarded  his  Norman  com- 
panions as  little  better  than  barbarians ;  but  Lanfhinc  oomplied  without  hesi- 
tation, judging,  says  his  bi<^gTapher,.that  an  act  of  disobedience  was  a  greater 
evil  than  a  false  quantity  in  Latin.  After  he  had  passed  through  his  probation, 
the  abbot,  who  had  learnt  to  value  both  his  learning  and  his  sincere  humility, 
finding  him  unfit  for  manual  labor,  desired  him  to  begin  to  teach,  and  thus 
were  founded  the  famous  schools  of  Bee  Tlieir  renown  soon  eclipsed  that  of 
every  other  existing  academy.  'Before  that  tJme,*  says  Odericus,  Mn  the 
reigns  of  six  dukes  ef  Normandy,  scarce  any  Norman  applied  himself  to  regu- 
lar studies,  nor  had  any  doctor  risen  among  them  till,  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  Lanfranc  appeared  in  their  province.*  But  now  a  new  era  was  inaugu- 
lated.  Priests  and  monks  came  to  Bee  in  multitudes,  in  order  to  place  them- 
selves under  a  master  who  was  pronounced  the  best  Latinist,  the  best  theolo- 
gian, and  the  best  dialecttdao  of  his  time;  there  were  never  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred pupils;  the  Norman  nobles,  and  even  the  Dukes  themselves,  sent  their 
sons  thither  for  education,  and  made  enormous  grants  of  land  to  the  favored 
abbey.  .  . 

Meanwhile  the  schools  of  Bee  grew  and  prospered,  and  the  convent  was  soon 
found  too  small  to  contain  its  scholars.  There  were  gathered  together  students 
of  all  ranks  and  conditwns,  '  profound  sophists,'  as  Oderic  Yitalis  calls  them, 
and  a  long  list  of  eodesiastios  destined  to  become  the  shining  lights  of  the 
Church.  Among  these  were  Ivo  of  Cbartrea,  Fulk  of  Beauvais,  Gundulph, 
afi»rwards  bishop  of  Rochester,  Anselm  de  Bagio,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander 

*  Lanfmne,  who  was  born  in  Pavii.  about  tha  yaar  1018,  ttodiad  at  Bologna,  taught  jaritpra- 
daoce  in  hb  nativa  city,  crooad  the  Alpi  into  France,  where  he  held  a  public  disiwitation  with- 
Berangarius -at  Toon,  opened  a'achool  at  Avranchet,  when  meeting  with  an  accident  and  foul 
play  on  his  way  to  Rouen,  he  was  taken  by  bis  request  to  the  nearest  mooastery.  which  proved  to 
he  that  of  Bee- ■then  in  its  early  foundation.  His  scholarship  and  exeentive  ability  M  to  his  elec- 
tion as  prior  on  the  death  of  Herluin,  iti  founder,  ioT'iiMi.  His  controversies  with  Berangariot,  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pr8sence,gave  bin  a  reputation  which  secured  him  tlie  appointment  of 
abbot  >y  William  of  Normandy  to  the  new  monastery  of  St.  Btephen,  at  Caen,  and  subsequently, 
to  the  eiee  of  Caotarbury,  whan  William  beeame,  by  eooquast,  king,  etc. 
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n^  and  a  great  number  of  the  Anglo-Norman  abbots.  Alexander  II.,  in  after 
years,  gave  a  memorable  sign  of  the  respect  with  which  he  regarded  his  old 
preceptor.  When  Lanfhinc  visited  Borne  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  introdaced  into  the  presence  of  the  Pontiff  the  latter,  contrary  to  the 
usoal  custom,  rose,  and  advanced  to  meet  him.  '  I  show  this  mark  of  respect^' 
he  said,  turning  to  the  surrounding  prelates,  'not  to  the  archbishop,  but. to  the 
man  at  whose  feet  I  sat  as  a  disciple  in  the  schools  of  Bee.'  Besides  these 
there  was  Guitmood,  the  courageous  monk,  who,  entreated  by  the  Conqueror 
to  accept  high  ecclesiastical  promotion  in  England,  not  only  refused  the  offer, 
but  accompanied  his  refusal  with  a  letter  of  reproof  which  probably  spoko 
plainer  truths  to  William  of  Normandy  thaii  he  had  ever  before  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  hearing.  Oderic  calls  him  devout  and  deeply  learned,  and  in  his  book 
on  tlie  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  the  good  monk  recalls  with  affection  the  teadi- 
ing  he  had  received  at  Bee,  which  he  styles  *  that  great  and  fiunous  school  of 
literature.*  But  by  far  the  greatest  disciple  of  this  school  was  a  countryman 
of  Lanfranc's,  destined  to  surpass  bim  in  renown  both  as  a  saint  and  a  doctor. 

AKSELIL 

Anselm,  a  native  of  Aosta^  in  Lombardy,  abandoning  his  native  land,  had 
after  three  years  of  study  in  Burgundy,  established  himself  at  Avranches^ 
where  he  seems  to  have  taught  for  some  time  in  the  school  formerly  directed 
by  Lanfranc  But  in  1069,  being  then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  found 
his  way  to  Bee,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  the  first  of  all  the  noUo 
crowd  of  scholars.  For  a  while  he  continued  there,  studying  and  teaching  by 
turns,  but  ere  long  the  desire  of  religious  perfection  mastered  that  of  intelleo- 
tual  progress.  He  resolved  to  take  the  monastic  habit,  but  was  utfable  to  de- 
termine whether  it  should  be  at  Gluny  or  at  Bee  At  Cluny,  indeed,  his  vast 
acquirements  would  be  of  small  profit ;  at  Bee  the  superiority  of  Lanfhmo 
would,  he  believed,  almost  equally  eclipse  him.  But  what  of  thatT  it  was 
edipse  and  nothingness  that  he  was  in  search  o^  rather  than  fome  and  distino- 
tion.  He  opened  his  heart  to  his  master,  who,  reluctant  to  decide  a  point  In 
which  his  o^n  feelings  would  naturally  color  his  advice^  referred  him  to  Mau- 
rillus,  archbishop  of  Bouen,  and  the  result  was  that  Anselm  remained  at  Bea 
His  profession  took  place  in  1060,  and  three  years  later  Lanfhinc,  being  ap- 
pointed by  Duke  William  abbot  of  his  newly-founded  monastery  of  St.  Stephen 
at  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded  him  in  the  oflSce  of  prior.  Some  of  the  monks 
murmured  at  this  appointment,  but  he  overcame  their  ill-will  by  the  sweetness 
of  his  charity.  One  young  monk,  named  Osbem,  who  had  shown  the  grreatest 
opposition  to  the  new  prior,  became  at  last  his  fkvorite  disciple,  won  over  by 
the  patient  long-suffering  of  a  master  who  showed  him  a  mother's  tenderness^ 
mingled  with  a  father's  care. 

lAnfhmc  had  commenced  the  formation  of  the  library,  and  his  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  his  successor  with  unwearied  zeal.  The  Bee  library  jivas  afterwards- 
enlaiiged  by  the  donations  of  Philip  of  Haroourt,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  be- 
sides  a  rich  collection  of  the  Fathers  and  £h'e~{»tin  classics,  contained  the  In- 
stitutes of  Quintilian  and  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero,  of  which  latter  work  no 
copy  is  now  known  to  exist  The  great  destruction  of  books  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  barbaric  invasions,  rendered  them  now  both  rare  and  costly. 
Superiors  of  the  different  religious  houses  were  therefore  glad  to  establish 
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fHendlj  relations  one  with  another,  and  to  make  agreements  by  which  each 
supplied  whut  they  possessed,  and  what  was  wanting  to  the  others.  'We  are 
ready  to  give  you  a  pledge  of  our  affection,'  writes  Duraodus,  abbot  of  La 
Chaise  Dieu,  to  St.  Anselm,  '  and  in  return  we  will  ask  one  of  you.  Choose 
what  you  will  tliat  we  possess;  as  to  us,  our  choice  is  the  Epistles  of  SL  Paul. 
Anselm  was  not  content  with  collecting  books ;  he  spared  no  pains  to  correct 
them,  and*spont  a  good  part  of  his  nights  in  this  employment  The  multifa- 
rious duties  which  fell  on  him  devoured  so  large  a  portion  of  his  day  that  he 
oould  onlyJ|kply  the  requisite  time  for  his  literary  labors  by  defrauding  him- 
self  of  sleep ;  and  he  would  have  resigned  his  office  in  order  more  exclusively 
to  g  ve  himself  up  to  meditation  and  study,  had  he  not  been  withheld  by  the 
prohibition  of  Muurillua 

The  subject  wliieh  most  frequently  engaged  his  thoughts  was  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God.  The  first  work  which  he  wrote  was  his  Monologion^  in 
which  lie  endeavored  to  state  the  metaphysical  arguments  by  wliich  the  exist- 
ence of  God  might  be  proved  even  according  to  mere  natural  reason.  Tlie 
work  was  wriiten  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  monks,  but  before  publishing  it 
he  sent  it  to  Lanfranc,  desiring  him  to  correct,  9nd  even  to  suppress,  whatever 
he  judged  pioper  After  producing  some  other  philosophical  treatises,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  to  try  and  discover  whether  it  were  possible,  by  fol- 
lowing any  single  course  of  reasoning,  to  prove  that  which  in  his  Mbnologion 
he  had  supported  by  a  variety  of  argumetits!  The  idea  took  possession  of  hia 
mind;  sometimes  he  thought  he  had  found  what  he  was  seeking  for,  and  then 
again  it  escaped  him.  So  utterly  was  he  absorbed  by  the  subject,  that  he  lost 
Bleep  and  appetite,  and  ^ven  his  attention  at  the  Divine  office  became  distracted. 
Breading  lest  it  should  be  some  dark  temptation,  he  tried  to  banish  the  whole 
matter  from  his  mind,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  the  more  he  fled  from  his  own 
thoughts  the  more  constantly  did  they  pursue  him.  At  last  one  night  every 
link  in  the  chain  being  complete,  he  seized  some  waxen  tablets,  and  wrote  the 
argument  as  it  stood  clear  and  distinct  in  his  mind.  A  copy  was  made  on 
parchment  by  bis  monks,  and  this  new  work  formed  his  Proslogiori,  which,  at 
the  desire  of  the  le  ate  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons^  was  published  with  his 
name  attached.*  Many  were  found  both  in  his  own  and  later  times  who  took 
alarm  at  reasoning  so  bold  and  original,  but  Anselm  defended  his  arguments  in 
an  Apology,  which  established  his  fame  as  the  greatest  quetaphysician  who  bad 
appeared  in  the  Latin  Church  since  the>4ay8  of  St  Augustine. 

*The  argument  «f  this  oetobimtod  book  it  thus  analysed  by  M.  R^miMat,  in  his  life  of  the  taint 
'  He  wQto  believes  in  God  believes  that  there  is  Somethinf  so  great  that  a  greater  oan  not  be  eon- 
eeived.  Duet  such  a  noture  really  exist  1  The  infidel  who  denies  it,  nevertheless  andeisiands 
what  is  meant  by  the  idea,  and  this  idea  exists  in  hit  understanding,  if  it  exist  nowhere  else.  The 
mere  idea  of  an  oitject  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  belief  in  its  exbtenee.  A  painter  has  an 
idea  of  a  picture  which  he  knows  does  not  as  yet  exisL  But  this  BonMthing  which  is  better  and 
greater  than  any  thing  of  which  we  can  conceive  can  not  exist  merely  in  oar  minds ,  for  if  it  did 
exist  only  in  our  minds,  we  should  be  able  to  imagine  it  as  exitting  in  reality,  that  it  to  tay,  we 
thould  be  able  to  conceive  of  it  at  being  yet  greater,  a  thing  which  aoeording  to  our  original  tup- 
potition,  was  not  to  be  all*»wed  as  possible.  Therefore,  that  which  is  so  great  that  nothing  can  be 
greater,  must  ex f St,  nut  only  in  the  mind,  but  in  fact.  Were  the  Being  which  is  supposed  to  be 
above  all  that  can  be  imagined,  to  be  regarded  at  having  00  real  existence.  He  wouM  ne  longer 
be  greater  than  we  could  conceive.  To  make  Him  so.  He  must  have  existence.  The  contradic- 
tion is  evident.  There  it  then,  really  and  traly,  a  Being  above  Whom  nothing  can  be  conceived, 
and  Who  therefore  can  nAt  be  thought  of  at  though  it  were  postible  that  he  thould  not  ezitt. 
And  thit  Bviug,  it  it  Thou,  O  my  God !    ft  Aec  m  Cii,  Dmume  D§us  nMter  I* 
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It  is  pleasant  to  trace  in  the  qrstem  of  education  followed  hj  so  profoond  a 
thinker,  the  same  paterpal  sweetness  which  characterized  tlie  older  monastic 
teacfaerBL  Tntellectoal  depths  is  often  enough  deficient  in  tenderness,  and  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  matter  of  surprise  had  we  found  the  metaphysical 
mind  of  Anselm  incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  simplicity  and  wayward- 
ness of  childhood.  But  the  problems  which  intellect  alone  is  powerless  to  re- 
solve, are  quickly  unlocked  by  the  key  of  charity.  Anselm  would  have  been 
no  saint  liad  not  his  heart  been  far  laiiger  than  his  intellect;  ^^bis  heart  It 
was  that  communicated  to  him  those  three  graces  which  one  oMfr  own  poets 
has  so  beautifully  described  as  bearing  up  the  little  world  of  education — Love, 
Hope,  and  Patience.*  One  day  he  was  visited  by  the  abbot  of  a  neighboring 
monastery,  who  came  to  consult  him  on  the  proper  manner  of  bringing  up  the 
children  committed  to  his  care.  Those  whom  he  had  hitherto  trained  were,  be 
said,  most  perverse  and  incorrigible.  *  We  do  our  best  to  correct  tliem,*  he 
added ;  '  we  beat  them  from  morning  till  night,  but  I  own  I  can  see  no  im- 
provement' *And  how  do  they  grow  up?'  inquired  Anselm.  *Just  as  duU 
and  stupid  as  so  many  beasts,'  was  the  reply.  'A  famous  system  of  education 
truly,'  observed  the  abbot  of  Bee,  *  which  changes  men  into  bea8t&  Now  tell 
me,  what  would  be  the  result,  it,  after  having  planted  a  tree  in  your  garden, 
you  were  to  compress  it  so  tightly  that  it  should  have  no  rcom  to  extend  its 
branches?  These  poor  children  were  given  to  you  that  you  might  help  them 
to  grow,  and  be  fruitful  in  good  thoughts ;  but  if  you  allow  them  no  liberty, 
their  minds  will  g^row  crooked.  Finding  no  kindness  on  your  part,  they  will 
give  you  no  confidence^  and  never  having  been  brought  up  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  love  and  charity,  they  will  see  every  thing  around  them  in  a  distorted 
•aspect  Tou  beat  them,  you  tell  me?  But  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver formed  only  by  blows  ?  The  weak  must  be  treated  with  gentleness,  and 
won  with  love ;  you  must  invite  a  soul  to  virtue  with  cheerfulness,  and  char- 
itably bear  with  its  defects.'  He  then  explained  his  own  method  of  education, 
till  at  last  the  other  cast  himself  at  his  feet,  owning  his  imprudence,  and  prom- 
ising in  future  to  abandon  his  excessive  severity. 

The  names  of  Lanfranc  and  St  Anselm  have,  of  course,  a  special  interest  to 
English  readers,  although  it  is  rather  as  abbots  of  Bee,  than  as  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  that  they  find  a  place  in  these  pages.  The  Norman  Conquest, 
which  placed  Lanfhinc  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  St  Augustine,  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  an  important  era  in  the  scholastic  history  of  England,  from 
the  total  revolution  which  it  effected  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  that 
country.  • 

*  0*er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thoa  boM  iim  rale, 

And  ran  thea  in  the  light  of  happy  faca*  1 

Lora,  Hopa,  and  Patianea,  thew  mmt  ba  thj  graeat, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  tnt  keep  lebooL 

For,  aa  old  Atlaa  on  bit  bmad  neok  pbca* 
Baavaa**  ftarry  globe,  and  there  tustaina  it ;— m 
Do  thaw  upbear  the  little  world  below 

Of  adiieatioo,-~Patieoce,  Lora,  and  Hope.><;oLiiuiM». 
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WILLIAM  OF  CHAMPBAUX  AND  PIERRE  ABELARD. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  oentury  that  William  of  Ghampeaux 
founded  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, and  by  the  dialectic  methods  which  he  introduced  into  his  teaching,  has 
a  claim  to  have  commenced  the  work  of  forming  the  University  out  of  the 
schools  of  Paris.  For  one  at  least,  out  of  the  two  characteristics  of  a  Univer- 
sity, he  prepared  the  way ;  'for,  though  the  schools  were  not  public  till  after  his 
day,  so  as  to  admit  laymen  as  well  as  clerks,  and  foreigners  as  well  as  natives 
of  the  place,  yet  the  logical  principle  of  constructing  all  sciences  into  one  sys- 
tem, implied  of  course  a  recognition  of  all  the  sciences  that  are  comprehended 
in  it  Of  this  William  of  Ohampeaux,  or  de  Campellis,  Pierre  Abelard  (a  native 
of  Palais,  nearNantz,  in  firitanuy,  where  he  was  bom  in  1079,)  was  the  pupil; 
he  had  studied  the  dialectic  art  elsewhere,  before  he  offered  himself  for  his  in- 
structions ;  and,  in  the  couree  of  two  years,  when  as  yet  he  had  6n\y  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  made  such  progress,  as  to  be  capable  of  quarreling 
with  his  master,  and  setting  up  a  school  for  himself. 

This  school  of  Abelard  was  first  situated  in  the  royal  castle  of  Melun ;  then 
at  Corbeil,  which  was  nearer  to  Paris,  and  where  he  attracted  to  himself  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hearers.  His  labors  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  his 
health:  and  at  length  he  withdrew  for  two  years  to  his  native  Britanny. 
Whether  other  causes  cooperated  in  this  withdrawal,  I  think,  is  not  known  ; 
but,  at  tlie  end  of  the  two  years,  we  find  him  returning  to  Paris,  and  renewing 
lys  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  William,  who  was  by  this  time  a  monk. 
Rhetoric  was  the  subject  of  the  lectures  he  now  heard ;  and  after  awhile  the 
pupil  repeated  with  greater  force  and  success  his  former  treatment  of  his  teach^ 
er.  He  held  a  public  disputation  with  him,  got  the  victory,  and  reduced  him 
to  silence.  The  school  of  William  was  deserted,  and  its  master  himself  became- 
an  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  that  gladiatorial  wisdom  (as  I  may 
style  it)  which  was  then  eclipsing  the  old  Benedictine  method  of  the  Seven 
Arts.  After  a  time,  Abelard  found  his  reputation  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in 
setting  up  a  school  himself  on  Mount  St  Genevieve ;  whence  he  waged  inces- 
sant war  against  the  unwearied  logridan,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  his  forces 
to  repel  the  young  and  ungrateful  adventurer  who  had  raised  his  hand  against  him. 

Great  things  are  done  by  devotion  to  one  idea;  there  is  one  class  of  ge- 
niuses, who  would  never  be  what  they  are,  could  they  grasp  a  second.  The 
calm  philosophical  mind,  which  contemplates  parts  without  denying  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  without  confusing  the  parts,  is  notoriously  indisposed  to  action ; 
whereas  single  and  simple  views  arrest  the  mind,  and  hurry  it  on  to  carry  them 
out  Thus,  men  of  one  idea  and  nothing  more,  whatever  tlieir  merit,  must  be 
to  a  certain  extent  narrow-minded ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Abelard's  de- 
votion to  the  new  philosophy  made  him  undervalue  the  Seven  Arts  out  of 
which  it  had  grown.  He  felt  it  impossible  so  to  honor  what  was  now  to  be 
added,  as  not  to  dishonor  what  existed  before.  He  would  not  suffer  the  arts 
to  have  their  own  use,  since  be  bad  fimnd  a  new  instrument  for  a  new  purpose. 
60  he  opposed  the  reading  of  the  Classics.  Tlie  monks  had  opposed  them  be- 
fore him ;  but  this  is  little  to  our  present  purpose ;  it  was  the  duty  of  men,  who 
abjured  the  gifts  of  this  world  on  the  principle  of  mortification,  to  deny  them- 
selves literature  just  as  they  would  deny  themselves  particular  firiendsbips  or 
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figured  music.  The  doctrine  which  Abeiard  introduced  and  represents  was 
founded  on  a  different  basia  He  did  not  recognize  in  the  poets  of  auttquitj 
any  other  merit  than  that  of  'funfishing  an  assemblage  of  elegant  phrases  and 
figures ;  and  accordingly  he  asks  why  they  should  not  be  banished  from  the 
city  of  Godf  since  Plato  banished  them  from  his  own  commonwealth.  The 
<uiimu8  of  this  language  is  clear,  when  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury and  Peter  of  Blois,  who  were  chanjpioiis  of  the  ancient  learning.  We 
find  them  complaining  that  the  careful  ** getting  up,"  as  we  now  call  it^  "of 
books,"  was  growing  out  of  fashion.  Youihs  ouce  studied  critically  the  text 
of  poets  or'  philosophers ;  they  got  them  by  heart ;  they  analyzed  their  argu- 
ments; they  noted  down  their  fallacies;  they  were  closely  examined  in  the 
matters  which  had  been  brought  before  them  in  lecture ;  they  composed.  But 
now,  another  teaching  was  coming  in ;  students  were  promised  truth  in  a  nut- 
sliell ;  they  intended  to  -get  possession  of  the  sum-total  of  phila<K>phy  in  less 
than  two  or  three  years ;  and  facts  were  apprehended,  not  in*their  substance ' 
and  details,  by  means  of  liying  and,  as  it  were,  personal  documents,  but  in 
dead  abstracts  and  tables.  Such  were  the  redamations  to  which  the  new 
Logic  gave  occasion. 

These,  however,  are  lesser  matters ;  we  have  a  greyer  quarrel  with  AbeUrd 
than  that  of  his  undervaluing  tlie  Classics.  As  I  have  said,  my  main  object 
here  is  not  what  be  taught,  but  wliy  and  how,  and  how  he  lived.  Now  it  is 
certain,  his  activity  was  stimulated  by  nothing  very  high,  but  something  very 
earthly  and  sordid.  I  grant  there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  the  mere  desire 
to  rise  in  the  world,  though  Ambition  and  it  are  twin  sisters.  I  should  qpt 
blame  Abeiard  merely  for  wishing  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  University ; 
,  but  when  he  makes  the  ecclesiasiical  state  the  instrument  of  his  ambition, 
mixes  up  spiritual  matters  with  temporal,  and  aims  at  a  bishopric  through  the 
medium  of  his  logic,  he  joins  together  things  incompatible,  and  can  not  com- 
plain of  being  cepsured.  It  is  he  himseIC  who  tells  us,  unless  my  memory 
plays  me  &lse,  that  the  circumstiince  of  William  of  Champeaux  beinjr  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Chalons,  was  an  incentive  to  him  to  pursue  the  same  path 
with  an  eye  to  the  same  reward.  Accordingly,  we  next  hear  of  his  attending 
the  theological  lectures  of  a  cert;)in  master  of  William's,  named  Anselm,  an 
old  man,  whose  school  was  situated  at  Laon.  This  person  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  day ;  John  of  Salisbupy.  speaking  of  him  in  the  next  generation, 
calls  him  the  doctor  of  doctors ;  he  had  been  attended  by  students  from  Italy 
and  Germany;  but  the  age  had  advanced  since  he  was  in  his  prime,  and 
Abeiard  was  disappointed  in  a  teacher,  who  had  been  good  enough  for  Wil- 
liam. He  lefl  Anselm,  and  began  to  lecture  on  the  prophet  Ezeldel  on  his  own 
resources. 

Now  came  the  time  of  his  great  popularity,  which  was  more  than  his  head  could 
bear;  which  dizzied  him,  took  him  off  his  legs,  and  whirled  him  to  his  de- 
struction. I  spoke  in  my  foregoing  chapter  of  those  three  qualities  of  true 
wisdom,  which  a  University,  absolutely  and  nakedly  considered,  apart  from  the 
safeguards  which  constitute  its  integrity,  is  sure  to  compromise.  Wisdom,  says 
the  inspired  writer,  is  desuriurn,  is  pudica^  i»  pctcifica^  "fh)m  above,  diaste, 
peaceable."  We  have  already  seen  enough  of  Abelard's  career  to  understand 
that  his  wisdom,  instead  of  being  "  pacifies^"  was  ambitious  and  contentious. 
An  Apostle  speaks  of  the  tongue  both  as  a  blessing  and  as  a  curse.    It  may  be 
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tiiQ  bepnnning  of  a  fire,  hesajs,  a  "  Umvereitas  iniquitatis;**  and  alasl  such 
did  it  become  in  the  mouth  of  the  gifted  Abelard.  His  eloquence  was  wonder- 
ful ;  he  dazzled  his  contemporaries,  sa js  Fulco^  '*  by  the  brilliancj  of  Iiis  ge- 
nius, the  sweetness  of  his  eloquence,  the  ready  flow  of  his  language,  and  tlie 
subtlety  of  his  knowledge."  People  came  to  him  from  all  quarters; — from 
Rome,  in  spite  of  mountains  and  robbers;,  from  England  in  spite  of  the  sea ; 
from  Flanders  and  Germany ;  from.  Normandy,  and  the  remote  districts  of 
France;  from  Angers  and  Poitiers;  from  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  fVom 
Spaii^iesides  the  students  of  Paris  itself;  and  among  those,  who  sought  his 
instructions  now  or  afterwards,  were  the  great  luminaries  of  the  schools  in-  the 
next  generation.  Such  were  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Peter  Lombard,  John  of  Salis- 
bury, Arnold  of  Brescia,  Ivo,  and  QeotHrey  of  Auzerre.  It  was  too  much  for  a 
weak  head  and  heart,  weak  in  spite  of  intellectual  power ;  for  vanity  will  pos- 
sess tlie  bead,  and  woridlineas  the  heart,  of  the  man,  however  gifted,  whose 
wisdom  is  not  an  effluence  of  the  Eternal*  Light. 

True  wisdom  is  not  only  "^  pacifica,"  it  is  "  pudica ;"  chaste  as  well  as  peace- 
able. Alas  for  Abelard !  a  second  disgrace,  deeper  than  ambition,  re  his  por- 
tion now.  The  strong  man, — the  Samson  of  the  schools  in  the  wildness  of  his 
course,  the  Solomon  in  the  fascination  of  his  genius, — shivers  and  falls  before 
the  temptation  which  overcame  that  miglity  pair,  the  most  excelling  in  body- 
and  in  mind. 

Desire  of  wine,  and  all  delicious  drinltc. 
Which  many  a  farotioi  warrior  overtama, 
Thou  oouldst  repreai ;  nor  did  the  danting  mhjr 
Bparkliiif  outpour*d,  the  flaTor  or  the  smell, 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  of  ko<U  and  men, 
Aliare  thee  from  the  cttol  crystalline  stream. 
But  what  ayaiPd  this  temperance,  not  eomplete, 
Afainst  another  object  more  entiring  f 
What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defense. 
And  at  another  to  let* in  llie  fue, 
Eflhmisately  vanqubhed  1 

In  a  time  when  Colleges  were  unknown,  and  the  yonng 'scholar  was  com- 
monly thrown  upon  the  dubious  hospitality  of  a  great  city,  Abelard  might  even 
be  thought  careful  of  his  honor,  that  he  went  to  lodge  with  an  old  ecclesiastic, 
had  not  bis  host's  niece  Eloisa  lived  with  him.  A  more  subtle  snare  was  laid 
for  him  than  beset  the  heroic  champion  or  the  all-accomplihhed  monarch  of  Is- 
rael ;  for  sensuality  came  upon  him  under  the  guise  of  intellect,  and  it  was  the 
high  ment^il  endowments  of  Eloisa,  who  became  his  pupil,  8peaking  in  lier 
eyes,  and  thriving  on  her  tongue,  whicli  were  the  intoxication  and  the  delirium 
of  Abelard.  .  .  . 

He  is  judged,  he  is  punished; — but  he  is  not  reclaimed.  True  wisdom  is 
not  only  "  pacifies,"  not  only  "  pudica ;"  it  is  "  desursum  "  too.  It  is  a  revela- 
tion from  above ;  it  knows  heresy  as  little  as  it  knows  strife  or  licence.  But 
Abelard,  who  had  run  the  career  of  earthly  wisdom  in  two  of  its  phases,  now 
is  destined  to  represent  its  third. 

It  is  at  the  famous  Abbey  of  St  Denis  that  we  find  him  languidly  rising 
from  his  dream  of  sin,  and  the  sufifering  that  followed.  Tlie  bad  dream  is 
cleared  away;  clerks  come  to  him,  and  the  Abbot, — begging  him  to  lecture 
fitiU,  for  love  now,  as  for  gain  before.    Once  more  his  school  is  thronged  by  the 
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carioufl  and  the  studioas;  bat  at  length  a  rumor  spreads,  that  Abelard  is  ex« 
ploring  the  way  to  some  novel  view  on  the  subject  of  the  Most  Uoly  Triiiitjr. 
Wberefure  is  hardly  clear,  but  about  the  same  time  the  monks  drive  him  away 
from  the  place  of  reFage  he  bad  gained.  He  betakes  himself  to  a  cell,  and 
tliither  his.  pupils  follow  him.  "I  betook  myself  to  a  certain  cell,"  he  say% 
**  wishing  to  give  myself  to  the  schools,  as  was  my  custom.  Thither  so  great 
a  multitude  of  scholars  flocked,  that  there  .was  neither  room  to  house  them,  nor 

m 

fruits  of  the  earth  to  feed  them,"  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student,  such 
tlie  attraction  of  the  teacher,  when  knowledge  was  advertised  freely,  ^d  its 
market  opened. 

Next  he  is  in  Champagne,  in  a  delightful  solitode  near  Nogent  in  the  diocese 
of  Troye&  Here  the  same  phenomenon  presents  itseU)  which  is  so  frequent  in 
his  history.  "  When  the  scholars  knew  ity"  he  says,  "  they  began  to  crowd 
thither  from  all  parts;  and,  leaving  otlier  cities  and  strongholds,  they  were 
content  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness.  For  Fpacioos  houses  they  framed  for  them- 
selves small  tabernacles,  and  for  delicate  food  they  put  up  with  wild  herbs. 
Secretly  diff  tliey  wiiisper  among  themselves:  "Behold,  the  whole  world  iB 
gone  out  a  ler  him  1"  When,  however,  my  Oratory  could  not  hold  even  a  mod- 
erate portion  of  them,  then  they  were  forced  to  enlarge  it,  and  to  build  it  up 
witli  wood  and  stone."  He  called  the  place  his  Paraclete,  because  it  had  been 
his  consolation. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  need  follow  his  life  further.  I  have  said  enough  to  il- 
lustrate the  course  of  one,  who  may  be  called  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  first 
great  name,  of  the  Parisian  Sclioofs.  AfVer  the  events  I  have  mentioned  be  is 
found  in  Lower  Britanny ;  then,  being  about  forty-eight  years  of  ag^  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Gildas ;  then  with  Sl  Genevitve  again.  He  had  to  sustain  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  a  Saint,  directed  against  his  novelties ;  he  had  to  present 
himself  before  two  Councils;  he  had  to  burn  the  book  which  had  given  ofifcDse 
to  pious  ears.  His  last  two  years  were  spent  at  Cluny  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
The  home  of  the  weary,  the  hospital  of  the  sick,  the  school  of  the  erring,  the 
tribunal  of  the  penitent,  is  the  city  of  St.  Peter.  He  did  not  reach  it;  but  ho 
is  said  to  have  retracted  what  had  given  scandal  in  his  writings,  and  to  have 
made  an  edifying  end.    He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in  the  y^r  1142. 

In  reviewing  his  career,  the  career  of  so  great  an  intellect  so  miserably 
thrown  away,  we  are  reminded  of  the  famous  words  of  the  dying  schoUr  and 

jurist:  "Heu,  vitam  perdidi,  operose  nihil  agendo." 

JOHN  ROSOELLINUS. 

To  the  names  of  William  of  Champaux  and  of  Peter  Abelard,  as  founders 
of  schools  of  general  philopopical  discussion,  outside  of  clerical  purposes  and 
attendance,  in  which  the  University  of  Paris  had  its  origin,  is  usually  added 
that  of  John  Roscelliniis,  a  canon  of  Campiegne,  whose  doctrine  that  general 
terras  or  ideas  had  no  corresponding  reality  either  in  or  out  of  the  mind,  gave 
rise  to  the  school  of  the  nomal'sta,  and  to  the  opposite,  of  the  reaZ/»(s,  and  to 
the  discussions  in  which  both  William,  and  Abelard  took,  different  sides,  and 
illustrated  their  dialectic  skill.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
theological  opinions  generally  held,  subjected  Rnscellinus  to  a  summons  before 
a  council  and  the  necessity  of  abjuring  his  opinion  as  an  error.  In  this  con- 
troversy Anselm  of  Canterbury  published  his  *  de  fide  Trinitas.* 


ST.  DOMINIC  AITD  THE  DOMmCAHS. 


MEMOIK. 

Iknamc  GusiCAir,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Friars-Preachers  or 
Predicants  {praedieatore$)y  was  bom  in  1170,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  III.,  at  his  father^s  Castle  of  Carargo,  in  Old  Castile. 
His  father,  Don  Felix  Qusman,  was  remarkable  not  simply  for  his 
high  birth,  but  for  his  saintly  life,  and  the  religious  character  he 
impressed  on  his  family,  all  the  members  of  which  were  distin- 
guished for  service  to  the  poor  and  the  altar.  From  the  age  of 
seven,  Dominic  lived  with  his  uncle,  a  priest  of  Gumich  di  Izan,  a 
town  near  his  father^s  castle,  where  he  grew  up  in  learning  to  recite 
the  divine  office,  and  serving  at  mass  and  little  devotional  offices  of 
the  Church.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Pa- 
lencia,  then  the  most  celebrated  school  in  Spain,  where  he  spent  ten 
years  in  the  studies  of  the  place,  including  theology,  distinguished 
for  the  whole  period  by  the  rigid  austerity  of  his  morals.  Among 
the  traditions  of  his  student  lift,  he  is  represented,  at  the  time  of 
great  scarcity  in  Palencia,  to  have  sold  his  costly  manuscript  books, 
and  distributed  the  avails  among  the  poor,  and  to  a  family  in  great 
distress  on  account  of  the  captivity  of  an  only  son,  he  offered  himself 
as  a  ransom,  if  he  could  be  exchanged.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  received  the  habit  of  the  Canons  Regular  in  the  diocesan 
Church  of  Osma,  whose  Bishop,  Martin  de  Bezan,  had  converted  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral  into  canons  regular,  who  lived  in  commu- 
nity for  stricter  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Of  this  community  he  was 
soon  chosen  sub-prior,  in  which  position  he  gave  a  beautiful  example 
of  an  humble,  studious,  and  laborious  priest-life. 

In  1201,  Dominic  acoompanied  Don  Diego  de  Azevedo  (who  was 
the  fijrst  prior  of  the  new  cathedral  community  of  Osma,  and  who 
succeeded  to  the  see  on  the  death  of  Bishop  If  artin)  to  Denmark,  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  YIII.  and  a 
princess  of  that  kingdom.  On  his  way,  or  about  this  time,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  Albigensian  controversy,  which  had  assumed 
formidable  dimensions ;  and  before  his  return  to  Spain,  he  accom- 
panied his  bishop  to  Rome,  who  desired  to  obtain  permission  to 
resign  his  see,  and  devote  himself  as  apostolic  missionary  among  the 
Caman  Tartars,  who  were  then  ravaging  Hungary  and  the  surround- 
ing country.     The  special  object  of  the  Bishop's  visit  was  not 
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gained,  and  the  friends  returned  to  Osma,  stopping  awhile  at  the 
celebrated  Abbey  of  Citeaux,  which  the  fame  of  Bernard  had  made 
illustrious  throughout  Europe.  Not  being  allowed  to  remain  there, 
both  Diego  and  Dominic  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Ord^r,  and  solic- 
ited the  companionship  of  several  of  the  brethren,  from  whom  they 
might  learn  the  rule  and  manner  of  life.     With  these  companions  « 

they  journeyed  on  towards  Spain,  stopping  at  Mont  pel  lior,  where 
they  found  a  commission  appointed  by  Innocent  III.  to  take  active 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Albigensian  heresy.  The  legates 
were  all  eminent  in  ecclesiastical  position,  and  lived  in  conformity 
with  their  rank. '  The  mission  was  not  accomplishing  its  object,  and, 
in  a  conference.  Bishop  Diego,  whose  opinion  was  asked,  advised  the 
abandonment,  at  once,  of  all  equipage  and  outward  pomps,  and  to 
meet  their  t>pponents  on  the  footing  of  apostolic  poverty  and  zeal 
for  souls.  Setting  himself  the  example,  the  Bishop  and  his  compan- 
ions dismissed  all  their  attendants,  and,  retaining  only  the  means  of 
celebrating  the  Divine  0£Sce,  and  books  to  confute  their  opponents, 
they  dispersed  through  the  country  about  Montpellier,  reconciling 
great  numbers  who  had  become  estranged  to  the  Church.  In  this 
campaign,  Brother  Dominic,  who  had  laid  aside  the  title  of  sub- 
prior,  and  was  only  the  attendant  of  his  superior,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zeal  and  successful  controversy.  But  the  points  in  dis- 
pute had  lost  their  simple  religious  character,  and  got  mixed  up  with 
political  and  local  considerations,*and  passed  into  the  field  of  civil 
war. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  iBrother  Dominic^s  labors  in  this  Albigensian 
controversy,  was  the  establishment  at  Prouille,  a  small  village  near 
Montr(^al,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  a  monastery,  under  the 
charge  of  a  few  holy  women,  who  had  been  converted  by  his  preach- 
ing, of  whom  Guillemette  de  Fanjeaux,  a  daughter  of  a  noble  Cath- 
olic family,  was  made  superior,  Dominic  himself  receiving  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  the  title  of  Prior,  in  December,  1206.  The 
rule  which  the  convent  received  devoted  the  sisters,  who  soon  num- 
bered one  hundred,  to  education  and  manual  labor.  'Tliis  was  the 
mother-house  of  not  less  than  twelve  other  foundations,  and  reck- 
oned among  its  prioresses  several  of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon. 

About  the  year  1218»  Dominic  instituted  the  celebrated  devotion  of  the 
Rosary,  in  which,  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  Angelical  Saluta- 
tion, are  gathered  together,  under  fifteen  heads,  all  the  history  of  the 
life  of  Christ. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Toulouse  (in  1315),  the  founder  of  this  cel- 
ebrated order,  with  six  companions,  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of 
a  celebrated  doctor  of  theology,  in  that  city,  named  Alexander,  by  whose 
instructions  they  desired  to  profit  before  they  attempted  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  faithful  and  the  heretical  of  that  neighborhood. 
They  wore  the  white  serge  tunic,  covered  with  a  linen  surplice,  and  over 
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tbat  a  black  mantle  of  the  Canons-Regular  of  St.  Aagnstine.  The  insti- 
tate  of  which  Dominic  had  formed  the  plan,  was  expressl j  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  and  preaching,  and  hence  the  cultare  of  sacred 
science  formed  o&e  of  its  primary  and  essential  duties.  For  this  purpose 
he  established  his  followers  with  a  learned  doctor,  then  quite  famous  for 
his  instruction,  and  the  defence  of  truth  by  learned  controversy,  and 
repaired  himself  to  Rome,  to  lay  his  plan  before  the  Pope,  Innooeni  III., 
then  presiding  over  the  Fourth  Lateran  CounciL  That  council  had  al- 
Iready  formally  recognized  the  existing  necessity  of  sound  religious  in- 
struption  among  all  classes  of  people,  and  of  theological  science  among  the 
dergy,  and  had  decreed  that  the  bishops  in  each  diocese  should  choose 
associate  with  persons  themselves  cajMible  of  preaching  and  instructing 
the  people,  and  assign  to  all  cathedral  and  conventual  churches  certain 
learned  men,  to  assist  in  sacred  doctrine,  and  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ments.  The  plan  of  this  order,  expressly  designed  to  teach  and  cultivate 
sacred  science,  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  and,  in  1210,  the  founder 
was  named  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  which  office  became  hereditary 
with  the  Friar-Preachers,  as  the  chosen  theologians  of  the  Church. 

Meanwhile  Dominic  had  not  yet  returned  to  Rome  to  submit  his  ctnir 
Btitutions  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  for  the  approbation  he  had  promised, 
when  the  latter  (Innocent  IIL  still)  had  occasion  to  write  to  him.  Hav- 
ing sent  for  his  secretary,  he  said  to  him,  "  Sit  down  and  write  as  fol- 
lows :  '  To  Brother  Dominic  and  his  companions.' "  And  then,  pausing  a 
moment,  he  said,  "  No,  do  not  style  him  so,  but  write, '  To  Brother  Dom- 
inic and  those  who  preach  along  with  him  in  the  district  of  Toulouse.' " 
And,  reflecting  again,  he  said, "  Address  him  thus :  '  To  Master  Dominic 
and  the  Brothers-Preachers.' " 

Finally,  on  the  22d  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1216,  the  day 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  the  order  of  Friars-Preachers  was  ap- 
proved of  at  Rome,  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Sabina,  by  Honorius  III.,  in  two 
bolls,  the  shorter  of  which  runs  thus  > 

Honorius,  bishop,  servant  of  the  sprvants  of  God,  to  our  dear  son. 
Brother  Dominic,  Prior  of  St.  Romanns  of  Toulouse,  and  his  brf  thren, 
who  have  made,  or  shall  make,  ]>rofession  of  the  regular  life,  greeting 
and  aj)06tolical  benediction.  We,  coiiBidf  ring  that  the  brethren  of  your 
order  shall  be  the  champions  of  the  faith  and  true  light  of  the  world, 
confirm  your  order,  with  all  its  lands  and  possessions,  actual  and  to 
come;*  and  we  take  under  our  government  and  protection  the  order 
itself,  its  possessions  and  rights.  Given  at  Rome,  near  St.  Sabina,  11 
Eal.  of  January,  in  the  first  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

Five  years  afterward  Dominic  died,  the  6th  of  August,  1221,  leaving 
his  order  distributed  into  eight  provinces,  containing  in  all  sixty  houses. 
He  was  fifty-one  years  of  age  at  his  death. 

The  geneml  aim,  novitiate,  and  functions  of  the  order  established  by 
Dominic,  are  thus  pet  forth  by  Father  I^oordaire,  in  his  Memorial  to  the 
French  People,  in  1889,  demanding,  in  the  name  of  civil  liberty  for  the 
'  sons  and  daughters  of  France,  the  choice  of  a  religfious  life,  the  liberty 
of  devoting  themselves  to  chastity,  poverty,  and  labor,  for  their  own 
salvation,  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men. 
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'    TBS  BBOTHSnS-FHSACHXRS,  OB  DOXINICAK8. 

The  order  establiBlied  by  St  Dominic  ib  not  a  monaBtlc  order«  but  one 
which  combines  the  strength  of  the  religious  life  with  the  energy  of  ex* 
temai  action, — ^the  apostleship  with  personal  sanctification.  The  salvar 
tion  of  souls  is  its  prime  object,  instruction  its  chief  means  of  action. 
V  Go,  and  teach/'  said  Christ  to  His  Apostles ;  "  Qo,  and  teach/'  repeated 
Dominic.  A  year  of  spiritual  novitiate  is  imposed  on  his  disciples,  and 
nine  years  of  philosophical  and  theological  studies  are  required  to  fit 
them  for  appearing  worthily  in  the  pulpit  or  the  chairs  of  the  univen- 
ities.  But,  although  preaching  and  the  functions  of  the  doctor  are 
their  especial  favorites,  yet  no  work  useful  to  the  neighbor  is  foreign  to 
their  vocation.  In  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  as  in  the  Uoman  Uepublic, 
Uu  ioellheing  of  the  people  is  the  evpreMe  iau.  For  this  reason,  except- 
ing the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  the  necessary 
bond  of  every  religious  community,  the  rules  of  the  order  do  not  in 
themselves  oblige  under  pain  of  sin,  and  the  superiors  have  the  con- 
stant right  of  dispensing  with  them,  iu  order  that  the  yoke  of  the  re- 
ligious life  may  nowise  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  doing  good. 

A  single  head,  under  the  title  of  matter-general,  governs  the  entire 
order,  which  is  distributed  into  provinces.  Each  province,  composed  of 
several  convents,  has  at  its  head  a  piiar-provincial,  and  each  convent  a 
priar-conventtial.  The  prior-conventual  is  elected  by  the  brethren  of 
the  convent,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  prior-provincial.  The 
prior-provincial  is  elected  by  the  priors-conventual  of  the  province,  as- 
sisted by  a  deputy  from  each  convent,  and  lus  election  must  be  con- 
firmed by  .the  master-general.  The  master-general  is  elected  by  the 
priors-}:  rovincial,  assisted  by  two  deputies  from  each  province.  Thus  the 
freedom  of  election  is  modified  by  the  necessity  of  tlie  confirmations, 
and  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  is  controlled  by  the  f  lee  Jom  of  elec- 
tionT  We  ren[iark,  also,  a  similar  composition  between  the  principle  of 
unity,  so  necessary  to  power,  and  the  principle  of  multiplicity,  so  nec- 
essary on  other  grounds,  for  the  chapter-general,  which  meets  every 
three  years,  is  meant  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  the  master- 
general,  just  as  the  provincial  chapter,  meeting  every  two  years,  is  in- 
tended to  balance  that  of  the  prior-provincial.  And,  in  fine,  this  author- 
ity, restricted  as  it  is  by  election  and  the  chapter,  is  committed  to  the 
same  hands  for  a  very  limited  period,  except  in  the  case  of  the  master- 
genera],  who  formeriy  held  office  during  life,  but  is  now  elected  for  six 
years.  Such  is  the  constitution  which  a  Christian  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury gave  to  other  Christians;  and,  indeed,  all  our  modem  charters^ 
compared  to  this,  will  (ippear  strongly  despotic.  Myriads  of  men,  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  earth,  have  lived  under,  this  law  for  six  hundred 
years,  peaceful  and  united,  the  freest,  the  most  laborious,  and  the  moet 
obedient  of  mortals. 

The  question  remained,  how  the  brethren  should  provide  for  their  sup- 
port ;  and  here  again  the  genius  of  Dominic  displayed  itself  in  full.  If 
he  consulted  the  existing  religious  orders,  he  saw  them  in  possession  of 
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rich  doxnainA,  and  free  from  all  the  cares  which  incessantlj  weigh  down 
to  earth  the  provident  soal  of  the  father  of  a  family.  Aud  certainly,  for 
moiiasttc  bodies  not  meant  for  action,  we  can  with  difficulty  conceive  a 
mode  of  existence  excluding  property.  But  Dominic  wished  to  make 
apostles,  not  eontemplatlTes.  He  heard  within  him  those  words  ad- 
dressed by  our  Loid  to  his  Apostles, "  Carry  neither  gold,  nor  JR-er,  nor 
money  in  your  girdles,  nor  scrip  nor  purse  by  the  way,  nor  two  tunics, 
nor  shoes,  nor  a  staff,  for  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ; "  and  those 
other  words, "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  His  righteo  suess,  and 
all  those'things  shall  be  added  unto  you  ; "  and  then, "  The  foxes  have 
their  holes,  aud  the  birds  of  the  air  their  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  His  head ; "  and  then  of  St.  Paul,  '  You  know  these 
hands  are  sufficient  for  me.'*  For  the  Christian — and,  indec*d,  for  any 
man  whose  pride  does  not  blind  him — the  greatest  praise  is  that  he  earns 
his  bread, — that  he  gives  in  order  to  receive.  Whoever  receives  without 
giving,  is  not  subject  to  this  law  of  iove  and  sacrifice,  by  which  beings 
are  begotten,  preserved,  and  perpetuated.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
gives  much  and  receives  little,  like  the  soldier,  manifestly  does  honor  to 
humanity,  because  in  this  respect  he  more  resembles  Qod.  To  earn  your 
livelihood,  to  earn  it  from  day  to  day,  to  give  in  exchange  for  your  daily 
bread  the  word  and  the  example  of  the  Qospel,  daily  renewed,— such 
was  the  thought  that  took  possession  of  Ddminic  He  alM>  discovered 
another  advantage  in  depriving  himself  of  the  common  right  to  hold 
property.  As  long  as  a  religious  order  has  no  fixed  revenue,  it  is  in  ab- 
solute dependence  on  public  opinion.  It  can  exist  for  so  long  only  as  it 
is  useful.  It  is  in  the  pay  of  the  people,  which  never  pays  freely  for 
anything  but  services.  Does  a  convent  fall  in  public  esteei^?  It  that 
moment  receives  a  dcath-blOw,  without  noise  or  revolution.  Dominic, 
therefore,  declared  himself  and  his  flock  mendieant,  in  the  first  chapter, 
held  in  Bologna,  in  1220.  He  relied  upon  the  merit  of  his  successors  as 
well  as  on  the  justice  of  the  Christian  people,  and  fearlessly  bequeathed 
to  future  generations  this  perpetual  interchange  of  devoteduess  and  grat- 
itude. For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  both  sides  continued  laitlif  ul  to 
this  spirit ;  on  whatever  side  the  fault  lay.  Pope  Sixtus  IV .  allowed  the 
order,  toward  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  right  of  property. 

Thus  did  the  division  of  the  three  great  branches  of  instruction  take 
place  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  bishops,  with  their  clergy,  continued 
to  administer  pastoral  Instruction,  and  discharge  all  the  functions  con- 
nected with  it ;  while  the  religious  orders  became  the  ordinary  ministers 
of  apostolical  instruction  and  divine  sdenoe,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops.  To  the  Brothers-Preachers  were  added  the  Frian^Minor 
of  St.  Francis,  and  these  were  subsequently  followed  by  other  orders  in 
due  season. 
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LAB0B8  OF  DOXIKICAKS  AS  FBXACBEltf* 

Eloqaenoe  is  the  dftogUter  of  passion.  Create  a  passion  in  a  sonl« 
and  eloquence  will  gosli  from  it  in  torrents ;  eloquence  is  the  sound  tiiat 
Issues  from  an  impassioned  souL  Thus,  during  times  of  public  agita* 
tion»  wfren  the  people*  swayed  hy  strong  emotions,  and  great  interests 
are  at  stake»  orators  come  to  the  surface  in  crowds.  Whoever,  in  his 
life,  passionately  loved  anything,  has  unquestionably  been  eloquent, 
were  it  only  for  once.  St.  Dominic,  therefore,  to  bring  to  the  world 
legions  of  preachens,  had  nd  occasion  to  establish  schools  of  rhetoric. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  have  reached  the  heart  of  the  age  he  Irved  in, 
and  to  have  found  or  created  a  passion  there.  In  the  thirteenth  ceutuiy 
faith  was  deep-seated ;  and  the  Church  still  reigned  over  the  society  she 
had  conquered  for  herself. '  Meanwhile,  the  reasoning  faculty  in  fclurope, 
slowly  matured  by  time  and  Christianity,  was  approaching  the  critical 
stage  of  youth.  What  Innocent  III.  had  seen  in  his  dream,  namely,  the 
tottering  condition  of  the  Church,  St.  Dominic  disclosed  to  the  world ; 
and,  while  the  entire  earth  looked  upon  the  Church  as  queen  and 
mistress,  he  declared  that  nothing  short  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
primitive  apostleship  was  requisite  to  save  her.  Dominic  met  the  same 
answer  as  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  people  became  Friars-Preadiers,  as 
they  formerly  became  Crusaders.  Every  university  of  Europe  furnished 
its  contingent  of  masters  and  scholars.  Brother  Jordan,  of  Saxony, 
second  general  of  the  order,  admitted  (himself  in  person)  more  than  a 
thousand  men  to  the  habit  of  the  order.  Speaking  of  him,  men  have 
said  to  their  neighbors, "  Do  not  go  to  the  sermons  of  Brother  Jordan, 
for  he  is  Jike  a  courtesan,  seducing  men."  In  a  moment,  or  to  speak 
literally  (for  in  these  matters  the  truth  outdoes  the  figure),  in  two  years, 
.  St.  Dominic,  who  before  the  bull  of  Honorius  had  only  sixteen  fellow- 
laborers — eight  French,  seven  Spaniards,  and  one  Englishman— founded 
sixty  convents,  peopled  with  distinguished  men,  and  a  l>and  of  flourish- 
ing youth. 

How  could  speech  flow  coldly  from  the  lips  of  those  men,  whom  the 
one  idea  of  the  ancient  apostleship  had  agitated  and  brought  together  ? 
How  could  those  men  of  learning,  who  abandoned  their  professional 
chairs  to  enter  as  novices  an  order  without  fame  or  fortune,  fail  to  find 
words  in  accord  with  their  dcvotedness  ?  Was  the  youth  of  the  univer- 
sities, which  had  flung  itself,  without  a  second  look,  into  this  chivalry 
of  the  Gospel,  likely  to  lose  under  the  cassock  the  ardor  of  its  years, 
the  impetuosity  of  its  convictions?  When  once  generous  souls,  scattered 
and  hidden  in  the  wilderness  of  an  age,  meet  and  learn  to  know  each 
other,  they  throw  into  their  effusion  that  strength  which  has  drawn 
them  from  their  repose. 

Besides  this  merit  of  an  impassioned  soul,  without  which  an  orator 
pevcr  existed,  they  had,  moreover,  a  great  facility  in  acquiring  the 
precise  description  of  preaching  that  suited  the  time. 

Truth  is,  doubtless,  one ;  and  lit  heaven  her  language  is  uniform,  like 
herself.  But  here  below,  she  speaks  in*dififerent  strains,  according  to 
the  disposition  of    the   min4     She  has  to  convince.     She   speaks 
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differently  to  the  child  and  to  the  man,  to  the  barbarous  and  to  the 
dyilised,  to  the  rationalist  and  to  the  man  of  faith.  The  better  to 
understand  the  reason  of  this,  we  mast  be  careful  to  observe  that  there 
are  two  principal  situations,  in  one  of  which  the  understanding  abandons 
truth ;  in  the  other  it  still  clings  to  truth,  however  feebly.  These  two 
vary  in  diii'erent  minds.  Nevertheless,  at  every  characteristic  epoch  in 
the  life  of  men  or  nations,  the  intellect  swerves  from  and  approaches 
truth  under  pretty  nearly  the  same  circumstances.  Men  and  nations 
are  borne  away  by  a  common  impulse,  and  have  to  pass  through  the 
same  revolution. 

The  apoetleship  of  the  Friars-Preachers  has  two  horizons.  The  one 
stretches  to  the  confines-  of  the  old  world,  the  other  advances  with  the 
discovery  of  America  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  new.  The  period 
when  the  first  of  these  vanishes  and  the  second  begins,  divides  their 
duration  into  two  equal  phases,  each  of  full  three  hundred  years. 

During  the  first  period,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  lines  which  bounded  the 
arena  of  the  Preachers'  labors  were  as  follows :  To  the  South,  their 
missions  among  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  possessors  of  a  large  portion  of 
Bpain,  masters  of  Africa,  threatening  Europe  with  their  arms,  and 
corrupting  her  by  the  infiltration  of  Islamism.  To  the  Elast,  their 
missions  among  the  Greeks,  iieparated  from  the  Church  by  a  schism,  not 
then  considered  hopeless;  and  among  the  Tartars',  who,  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  kept  Europe  in  alarm  by  the  noise 
of  their  expeditions.  To  the  Ekutt,  again,  we  have  the  missions  of 
Persia,  Armenia,  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Danube.  To  the 
North  were  the  missions  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  Russias ;  countries  to  which  the  true  fkith  had 
been  carried,  but  which,  more  or  lees  recently  converted,  still  retained  a 
multitude  of  infidels,  and  a  confused  jumble  of  their  former  errors. 
Even  Greenland  saw  the  Friars-Preachers  aboard  the  first  vessels  borne 
to  her  shores,  and  the  Dutch  wore  astonished  to  find  there,  in  the 
beginning  ^f  the  seventeenth  century,  a  Dominican  convent,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  went  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  whose  existence 
Captain  Nicholas  Zain  liad  already  noticed  in  1880.  The  number  of 
missionaries  maintained  by  the  Brothers-Preachers  in  these  various 
countries  during  the  three  centuries  in  question,  goes  beyond  all  ooi^ 
oeption. 

Innocent  IV.  wrote  to  them  in  these  terms,  July  28, 1253 :  "  To  our 
dear  sons  the  Brothers-Preachers,  now  preaching  in  the  countries  of  the 
Saracens,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Ethiopians,  Cumarians,  Syrians,  Goths, 
Jacobites,  Armenians,  Indians,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  and  other  infidel 
nations  of  the  East,  greeting  and  apostolic  benediction,"  etc 

It  was  found  necessary  to  create  in  the  order  a  special  congregation  of 
"Travellers  for  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Infidels;"  and  Pope  John  XXTT. 
having,  in  1325,  given  all  the  brethren  a  general  permission  to  nfake 
part  of  it,  they  offered  themselves  in  such  multitudes,  that  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  could  not  command  his  astonishment,  and  was  compelled, 
through  fear  of  depopulating  the  convents  of  Europe,  to  restrict  the 
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ineyiooely  aalimited  permifiaioii.  It  wu  a  renewal  of  the  spectade 
preeented  by  the  genend  chapter  held  at  Paris  in  1223,  when  the  blessed 
Jordan  of  Saxony,  having  asked  his  brethren  which  of  them  would  be 
willing  to  proceed  npon  the  foreign  missions,  they,  every  one,  with  the 
exception  of  some  old  men  broken  down  by  years,  fell  at  his  feet 
exclaiming  with  tears, "  Father,  send  me." 

Tou  need  only  run  through  the  chronicles  of  the  order  to  meet  every 
moment  similar  evidences  of  a  prodigious  activity  and  devotedneas. 
And  these  apostles,  sent  forth  to  all  the  nations  then  known,  were  not 
only  men  of  ardent  ftdth,  but  men  of  learning,  familiar  with  the 
tongues,  the  manners,  and  the  religions  of  the  nations  they  went  to 
evangelize.  St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort.  one  of  the  first  masters-gen- 
eral of  the  order,  founded  in  concert  with  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  two  colleges  at  Hurcia  and  Tunis,  for  the  study  of  Eastern 
languages.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  at  the  invitation  of  the  same 
master-general,  wrote  his  celebrated  "Somma  in  Gentea."  Brother 
Acooldi  of  Florence  published  a  treatise  on  the  errors  of  the  Arabs,  in 
their  own  language,  and  Brother  Raymond  Martin  a  special  Summa 
against  the  Koran. 

The  transition  from  the  cloister  to  the  expedition,  and  from  the 
expedition  to  the  cloister,  imparted  to  the  Friar-Preacher  a  peculiar  and 
wonderful  characteristic.  Learned,  solitary,  and  adventurous,  he  bore 
in  his  entire  person  the  stamp  of  a  man  who  has  seen  everytliing  that 
can  be  seen  regarding  God,  and  everything  regarding  man.  The  brother 
you  might  chance  to  meet  any  day  on  the  highways  of  your  own 
country,  had  already  been  among  the  tents  of  the  Tartars  beside  the 
livers  of  Upper  Asia ;  he  had  lived  in  a  convent  of  Armenia  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ararat ;  had  preached  in  the  capital  of  Fez  or  Morocco,  and 
was  now  g^ing  to  Scandinavia,  thence  perhaps  Into  Red  Russia.  He 
had  many  a  bead  to  tell  before  his  journey's  end.  If,  like  the  eunubh 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlesi,  you  gave  him  occasion  to  speak  to  you  of 
God,  his  heart,  formed  in  solitude,  would  open  as  an  abyss  before  yon 
the  treasury  of  things,  old  and  new,  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture ;  and 
that  certain  Inimitable  eloquence  of  his  coming  npon  your  soul  from 
his  own,,  would  make  yon  feel  that  the  greatest  happiness  man  can  know 
in  this  world  is  to  meet,  even  once  in  this  life,  a  real  man  of  God. 
Rarely  did  these  travelling  brethren,  as  they  were  called,  return  to  die  in 
the  parent  convent  which  had  received  their  first  tears  of  love.  Many, 
worn  out  with  fatigues,  slept  far  from  their  brethren ;  many  found  their 
end  by  martyrdom — for  the  Tartars,  Arabs,  and  men  of  the  North  were 
not  the  most  tractable  disciples,  and  every  brother  before  setting  out 
made  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  Even  in  the  midst  of  Christendom  a 
bloody  death  was  often  their  lot,  so  powerful  were  the  heresies  and 
passions  they  there  combated  with  all  l^eir  might. 

If  we  be  asked  the  names  of  those  preachers  who  filled  three 
centuries  with  their  eloquence,  we  cannot  enumerate  them.  They 
exist  in  the  tomb  of  chronicles,  but  to  repeat  their  names  is  not  to 
revive  them.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  orator.  The  man  who  has 
ravished  the  living  generation,  descends  to  the  same  silence  with  them. 
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In  Tain  does  posteritj  endeavor  to  hear  his  words  and  those  of  the 
people  who  applauded  him ;  both  have  vanished  into  time,  as  sound 
dies  away  into  space.  The  orator  and  his  audience  are  twins,  bom  and 
dying  on  the  same  day ;  and  you  may  apply  to  the  entire  destiny  which 
connects  them,  the  deep  observation  of  Cicero— there  exists  no  great 
orator  without  a  multitude  to  hear  him. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  mention  a  few,  whoee  names  are  best  preserved 
from  oblivion. 

Among  them  we  have  St.  Hyacinth,  who  preached  Christ  Jesus  in 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Great  and  Little  Russia,  Livonia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, and  by  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  His  progress  may  be  traced  in 
the  convents  he  founded  as  he  passed. 

We  see  also  St.  Peter  of  Verona,  who  fell  beneath  the  swords  of 
assassins  after  a  long  apostolic  career,  and  wrote  with  his  blood  upon' 
the  sand  the  first  words  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, "  I  believe  in  God." 

To  these  we  shall  add  Henry  Suso  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that 
amiable  youth  of  Suabia,  whose  preaching  was  so  successful  that 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  Treated  as  an  innovator,  a  heretic,  ft 
visionary,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  when  he  was  invited  to  prosecute 
his  assailants  criminally,  he  replied*.  "  I  should  follow  your  advice  If 
this  ill-usage  of  the  pr^udier  were  hurtful  to  his  preaching." 

At  the  same  period  Brother  John  Taulerus  won  applause  in  Cologne 
and  all  Germany ;  but  after  having  shone  in  the  pulpit  many  years,  he 
suddenly  retreated  to  his  cell,  leaving  the  people  astonished  at  his 
disappearance.  The  fact  was,  an  unknown  man  accosted  him  after  one 
of  his  discourses,  and  asked  permission  to  speak  his  mind  regarding 
him.  Taulerus  having  given  it,  the  unknown  replied :  "  There  lives  in 
your  hearts  secret  pride^you  rely  on  your  great  learning  and  your  title 
of  doctor ;  nor  do  you  seek  God  with  a  pure  intention,  or  His  glory  only 
in  the  study  of  letters — you  seek  yourself  in  the  passing  applause  of 
creatnres.  Therefore  the  wine  c»f  heavenly  doctrine,  and  the  divine 
word  though  pure  and  excellent  in  themselves,  lose  their  strength  when 
passing  through  your  heart,  and  drop  without  savor  or  grace  into  the 
breast  that  loves  God."  Taulerus  was  magnanimous  enough  to  listen  to 
these  words,  and  assuredly  no  one  would  have  ventured  so  to  address 
him  did  he  not  deserve  them.  He  kept  silence.  The  vanity  of  his 
present  life  was  apparent  to  him.  Withdrawn  from  all  commerce  with 
the  world,  he  abstained  for  two  years  from  preaching  or  hearing  con- 
fessions, night  and  day  an  assiduous  attendant  at  every  conventual 
exercise,  and  passing  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  his  cell,  deploring  his 
sins  and  studying  Jesus  Christ.  After  two  years  Cologne  learned  that 
Dr.  Taulerus  was  to  preach  once  more.  The  entire  city  repaired  to  the 
church,  curious  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  a  retirement  which  had 
been  variously  explained.  But  when  he  mounted  the  pulpit^  after  vain 
struggles  tb  speaks  tears  were  the  only  thing  he  could  bring  from  his 
heart ;  he  was  now  not  merely  an  orator — ^he  was  a  saint. 

I  shall  add  one  other  name,  that  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  who  evangelized 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  reaching 
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80  Iiigli  a  degree  of  estimation,  that  lie  was  diOBen  among  tlio  arbitraton 
wlio  were  to  decide  tlie  Buccession  to  tlie  tlirone  of  Aragon ;  and  the 
Council  of  i  onbtance  sent  deputies  to  invite  him  to  take  part  in  its 
deliberations.  And  then  Jerome  Savonarola,  that  constant  friend  of  the 
French  in  Italy,  the  idol  of  Florence,  whose  liberties  he  defended,  and 
whose  morals  he  would  fain  have  reformed.  In  vain  was  he  burned 
alive  amid  an  ungrateful  people.  In  vain,  I  say,  for  his  virtues  and 
glory  rose  higher  than  the  blaze  of  the  pile.  Pope  Paul  III.  declared 
that  he  would  hold  any  man  suspected  of  heresy  who  should  dare 
impute  it  to  Savonarola ;  and  St.  Philip  Neri  always  kept  in  his  room 
an  image  of  that  great  pian. 

Ilisiions  to  the  Indians, 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  new  theatre  opened  to  the 
ambition  of  the  preachers  by  the  discovery  of  the  two  Indies ;  nor  must 
we  forget  the  fact,  that  half  the  credit  of  this  discovery  is  due  to  them ; 
for  after  Christopher  Columbus  had  met  with  a  repulse  in  the  courts  of 
Portugal,  England,  and  Castile,  it  was  a  Dominican,  Brother  Diego  Deza, 
preceptor  of  the  Infanta  Don  Juan  of  Castile,  and  confessor  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  who  confirmed  in  his  purpose  the  illustrious  Genoese,  and 
promised  him  success. 

Scarce  had  the  report  of  these  new  worlds  met  the  ear  of  Europe, 
when  a  crowd  <  f  apostolic  men  rushed  forth  to  follow  wherever  the 
conquerors  should  lead. 

In  1508,  two  Friars-Preachers  set  out  for  the  East  Indies. 

In  1510,  two  others  reached  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

In  1513,  Brother  Thomas  Ortir  founded  at  Mexico  the  first  Dominican 
convent. 

In  1526,  twelve  Brothers-Preachers  scattered  themselves  over  New 
Spain,  and  established  there  a  hundred  houses  and  convents. 

In  1529,  fourteen  Friars-Preachers  repaired  to  Peru,  having  with  them 
the  famous  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  who  had  taken  the  habit  of  St. 
Dominic. 

In  1540,  there  were  in  New  Grenada  thirteen  convents,  and  sixty 
houses  with  churches  attached. 

In  1541 ,  Chili  possessed  forty  houses  and  convents. 

Jn  1542,  the  Floridas  were  evangelized  by  Brother  Louis  Canceii. 

In  1549,  we  reckon  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  neighboring 
islands,  eighteen  convents,  and  sixty  thousand  Christians. 

In  1550,  the  Donilnicans  founded  a  university  in  Lima. 

In  1550,  they  entered  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  Brother  Gaspard  of 
the  Cross  had  tbe  glory  of  setting  foot  in  China,  where  no  missionary 
'  had  preceded  him. 

In  1575,  Brother  Michael  Benavid^  also  penetrated  to  China  with  two 
companions,  and  built  there  the  first  Catholic  church,  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  He  composed  a  work  on  the  Chinese 
language,  and  established  a  school  for  the  education  of  children  in  the 
Christian  religion. 

In  1576,  twenty-five  brothers  set  out  for  the  Philippine  Isles ;  one  of 
them^  Brother  Dominic  Salazar,  became  the  first  bishop. 
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In  1584,  the  DominicaoB  evuigelised  the  ialand  of  Mozamblqae  and 
the  eaetem  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1002,  they  had  a  hoase  in  Japan. 

In  IGIG,  they  eBtablished  a  univenity  in  the  Blanillas. 

All  these  missions,  and  manjr  others  it  wonld  be  wearisome  to  ennm^ 
rate,  vrere  fertilised  by  blood,  the  purest  and  most  generous.  The  two 
worlds  seemed  to  vie  in  shedding  Dominican  blood.  In  Europe,  the 
Protestants  made  it  flow  in  torrents ;  while  America,  Asia,  and  Africa 
poured  it  out  a  libation  to  their  yarious  errors. 

In  1537,  Brother  Julian,  Bishop  of  Tlascala,  and  Brother  Bominic 
Betanzos,  prior  of  the  prorince,  established  in  a  treatise  the  right  of  the 
Indians  to  liberty,  property,  and  Christianity,  and  sent  it  by  a  deputation 
to  Pope  Paul  III.,  praying  him  to  issue  a  decree,  confirming  the  doctrine 
they  hod  laid  down.  Paul  did  not  allow  delay  to  hang  on  his  decision. 
He  solemnly  declared  that  the  Indians  were  men  capable  of  receiving 
the  Christian  faith,  entitled  to  the  Sacnunents  of  the  Church,  and  not 
to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  fortunes  without  injustice.  Many 
of  the  order  of  Preachers  then  acquired  a  venerated  name.  But  one  of 
these  outshines  all  the  others,  and  embodies,  in  his  inlmortal  memoiy, 
the  glory  of  them  alL 

La»  Casoi, 
Bartholomew  do  Las  Casas,  a  gentleman  of  Seville,  emigrated  to 
America  in  1502,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  had  scarce  set  foot 
there,  when  his  bowels  were  moved  with  compassion  and  horror  at  the 
spectacle  which  met  his  eyes.  Instead  of  aJvandng  his  fortune,  he 
determined  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  defence  of  America ;  and  as  a 
preparation,  had  himself  initiated  by  the  reception  of  the  priesthood,  in 
the  profoundest  mysteries  of  the  redemption  of  the  world.  To  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  as  long  as  any  strength  upheld  him,  he  ceased  not  to 
labor  in  this  holy  cause.  Eight  times  was  he  sent  to  cross  the  ocean 
from  America  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  from  Spain  to  America,  bearing 
with  him  complaints,  and  bringing  back  empty  decrees.  He  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  in  presence  of  a  council  bent  on  universal  monarchy^ 
"  All  nationals  re  equally  free,  and  none  have  a  right  to  encroach  on  the 
liberties  of  others."  He  had  the  boldness  to  present  to  Charles  V. 
a  memorial,  under  the  title  of '"  Destruction  of  the  Indies  by  the 
Spaniards,"  in  which  he  set  forth  the  crimes  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
style  of  cutting  truth,  thus  sacrifidng^  to  justice  his  personal  safety  and 
the  honor  of  his  nation.  Charles  was  suffidently  high-minded  to  name 
him  "  Protector-General  of  the  Indies ; "  but  this  pompous  title,  notwith- 
landing  the  extensive  ix>wers  annexed  to  it,  only  served  to  show  him 
how  little  good  is  left  in  the  power  of  a  prince  when  he  is  exdusively 
devoted  to  ambition,  and  justice  is  a  mere  aoddent  of  his  eonsdenoe. 
Once,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  Las  Casas  looked  sorrowfully  into  him. 
self  and  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  feeling  that  alone  he  was  unable 
to  carry  the  weight  of  his  own  heart,  he  put  on,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic,  as  that  whidi  then  covered  all  that 

was  generous  on  earth.    From  this  he  seemed  to  draw  new  strength  and 
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tt«w  TlrtvM;  aad  his  MTentieih  je&iihekAd  him  asoppllAntat  the  oonrt 
of  Spain  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  ThiB  was  nM  all.  The  old  man, 
grown  white  in  the  apoetleship,  who  had,  wlMm  yoanger,  ref oaed  the 
bishopric  of  Caseo,  belioTed  that  now  the  epiMopal  oflloe  would  aoit  his 
age,  as  a  stafTbefita  the  traireller  worn  oat  with  yean  and  weariness.  He 
aooepted  the  bishopxio  of  Chiapa,  and  the  oeean  bora  him  once  more  to 
the  snoew  of  America.  This  was  the  last  time.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  tenderness  with  which  a  man  of  serenty-seven  yearns  for  the  land 
of  his  Infancy,  or  that  he  ooold  not  endore  npon  his  death-bed  the 
last  groans  of  the  Indian  population,  mown  down  by  half  a  eentary  of 
barbarity,  he  wished  to  die  in  Spain.  '  Bat  while  his  venerating  ooontiy 
regarded  him  as  a  cmbllme  light  npon  the  point  of  dying  out,  as  a  relic 
which  death  had  not  yet  qnUe  consecrated,  diawing  new  life  from 
efaarity,  he  gained  fifteen  years  of  admirable  oLd  age.  BQs  Toioe,  almost 
centenary,  was  heard  once  more  in  the  Coandl  of  Castile  on  behalf  of 
the  Indians ;  and  his  hand,  which  men  thought  palsied  by  age,  wrote  the 
celebmted  treatise  on  "  The  Tyiaxmy  of  tiie  Spaniards  in  the  Indies." 
At  length,  foU  of  days,  mature  in  Tiriue  and  in  glory,  Tictorions  over  all 
his  detractors,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  in  the  eonrent  of  his 
order  at  Talladolid,  leaving  to  posterity  a  religions  and  Tenerated 
name. 

ULDOiBS  or  THB  OBDS&  MA  TXACHXBS  OF  CHBZSTIiJI  THXOLOGT. 

Science  is  the  study  of  the  relations  which  constitute  and  connect  all 
beings,  from  Cksd  even  to  the  atom,  from  infinite  greatness  to  infinite 
littleness.  Svery  step  of  this  vast  ladder  throws  light  upon  the  preoed* 
ing  and  succeeding  step;  becaose  every  relation,  once  penetrated,  from 
whatever  quarter,  from  below  upward,  or  from,  above  downward,  is  a 
revelation  of  some  certain  existence.  In  other  words,  the  effect  indicates 
the  cause,  being,  as  it  is,  its  image ;  the  cause  explains  the  effect,  inas- 
much as  it  is  its  principle.  Nevertheless,  this  redprodty  is  not  equaL 
The  true  light  comes  only  from  above ;  that  which  proceeds  from  below 
is  merely  a  reflection.  ' '  Now,"  says  St.  Paul, "  we  see  as  in  a  mirror  and 
an  enigma ;  one  day  we  sluUl  see  Him  fdoe  to  face." 

Science,  therefore,  in  our  x>''Ment  state,  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
because  we  do  not  see,  face  to  face,  the  starting  point  and  the  goal,  both 
of  which  Ckxi  i&  But,  veiled  as  He  is  from  our  view,  we  are  not  without 
other  means  of  knowing  Him,  independently  of  the  reflection  of  Himself 
found  in  inferior  beings.  Before  showing  Himself,  God  has  made 
afflxmation ;  before  appearing.  He  has  declared  His  name.  The  voluntary 
xeeeptioii  of  thla  sovereign  word  is  called  faith.  Once  in  possession  of 
tiUs  new  element  of  knowledge,  having  once  gained  this  eminence,  and 
its  commanding  view,  the  Christian  must  descend  to  the  lowest  extremi- 
ties of  the  universe,  interpret  from  the  relations  which  constitute  the 
divine  fmsence,  those  which  belong  to  the  tilings  of  man  and  nature ;  and 
then,  by  revening  the  direction  of  his  inquiries,  verify  the  laws  of 
ipfinite  eziateaoe  by  those  of  finite  beings.  This  comparison  of  two 
werids — ^ihe  illuminaAioii  of  the  seoood,  which  is  the  effect,  by  the  first 
which  Is  the  camse;  this  ctmfirmation  of  the  first,  or  cause,  by  the 
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eeoond,  or  eflbet ;  ihk  ebb  and  Aow  of  light,  Mm  Me  whkb  cobm  Iioiei 
the  ooean  to  tbe  eiiGve,  And  ntires  from  the  shors  io  the  ooeftn  ;  MUh 
abidiag  In  sdeiiee,  and  sdenoe  abiding  fn  falth-HSttch  b  the  theologj  of 
the  ChriUJM. 

Albert  the  Cfreat. 

There  lived  at  Cologne,  in  tlio  year  1245,  a  Dominican  licentiate,  bo 
remarkable  a  genius  that  his  age  bestowed  on  him  the  name  of  "  Great." 
Although  more  particularly  versed  in  mathematics,  phjsics,  and  medl 
cine,  he  then  taught  theology,  and  after  having  been  advanced  by  it  to 
the  highest  dignity,  he  voluntarily  resigned  them  all  to  return  to  his 
schools.  The  close  of  liis  career  was  extraordinary.  One  day,  as  he 
was  lecturing  in  public,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  like  a  man  in  painful 
quest  of  an  idea,  and  after  a  silence  of  some  moments,  which  amazed 
and  troubled  every  one,  he  resumed  thus:  "  When  I  was  young  I  had 
so  much  difficulty  to  learn,  that  I  despaired  of  ever  knowing  anything  ; 
and  for  that  reason  determined  on  quitting  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
that  I  might  spare  myself  the  shame  of  being  continually  in  contrast 
with  men  of  learning.  While  I  continued  to  dwell  upon  this  project, 
night  and  day,  I  imagined  I  saw  in  a  dream  the  Mother  of  God,  and  that 
she  inquired  of  mc  in  what  science  I  should  like  to  become  a  proficient ; 
whether  in  theology  or  the  knowledge  of  nature.  I  replied,  *'  In  the 
knowledge  of  nature.'  She  then  said, '  You  shall  be  gratified  in  yonr 
desire,  and  become  the  greatest  of  philosop^iers ;  tiut  since  you  have  not 
chosen  the  science  of  my  Son,  a  day  will  come,  when,  losing  this  very 
science  of  Nature,  you  shall  find  yourself  even  as  you  arc  to-day.'  Nov^ 
my  children,  the  day  foretold  has  come.  Ilenccforward,  I  shall  teach 
you  no  more ;  but  I  declare  before  you,  for  the  last  time,  that  I  believe 
in  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  and  I  beg  that  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Church  may  be  brought  me  when  my  hour  shall  bb  at  hand.  If  I  have 
said  or  written  anything  contrary  to  faith,  I  retract  it,  and  submit  all  my 
doctrines  to  my  holy  mother,  the  Church."  Having  so  spoken,  he  left 
the  chair,  and  his  disciples  embracing  him,  with  tears,  brought  him  back 
to  his  house^  where  he  lived  for  three  years  in  the  utmost  simplicity  ; 
even  he  who  had  been  called  the  "  miracle  of  nature,  the  prodigy  of  his 
age,"  and  to  whom  posterity  decreed  the  name  of  Albert  the  Great. 
But  All)ertus  Magnus  was  not  the  man  chosen  to  Tear  the  edifice  of 
Catholic  theology.  He  had  "  preferred  the  science  of  nature  to  that  of 
the  Son  of  God." 

St.  Thomas  Aqtiiiuu, 

Towaid  the  end  of  llMi,  or  the  beginning  of  1245,  John  the  Teutonic, 
foarth.  maateff^general  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  came  to  Cologne, 
aceompaaied  by  a  young  Neapolitan,  whom  he  presented  to  Brother 
Albert  aa  a  f atare  disciple*  In  those  daya  Europe  waa  a  land  of  liberty, 
and  natkms  held  out  the  hand  to  each  other  in  the  nniTevaitiea.  Yon 
night  go  for  instouetion  where  you  thought  prc^r.  The  young  man 
whan  John  the  Teutonic  had  just  brooghi  to  the  aehool  of  All)ertufl 
Magnus,  waa,  on  the  father's  aide,  great  grandaoa  fii  the  Emperor 
Kredexkk  I.,  oouMn  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  seeend  cousin  of  the 
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•lei^iBg  Emperor  Frederick  11. ;  end  by  bia  mother  he  wee  deeoended 
from  the  Norman  prioceB,  who  had  expelled  the  Ambe  end  Greeks  from 
Italy,  and  oonqnered  the  two  ^eiliee.  He  was  only  seventeen  yean  of 
age.  It  la  told  of  him  that  his  parents  carried  him  away  and  placed  him 
in  a  strong  castle,  in  order  to  make  him  abandon  his  deTOtion,  bat  with- 
out success.  He  pursued,  it  is  said,  with  a  brand  from  the  fire,  a  woman 
who  had  been  introduced  into  his  apartment ;  and  gained  his  two  sisters 
to  the  religious  life  during  the  very  conversation  by  which  they  hoped 
to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  and  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  who  had  been  asked  to 
break  the  bonds  which  held  him  to  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  listened  to 
him  with  admiration,  and  offered  to  him  the  Abbey  of  Mount  Cassino. 
Preceded  by  such  reports,  the  young  Count  of  Aquinas — ^now  simply 
Brother  Thomas — was  in  great  consideration  with  his  fellow-students. 
But  nothing  in  him  met  their  expectations.  He  was  a  plain  young  man 
who  spoke  little,  and  whose  very  eyes  seemed  dull.  At  length  they 
came  to  believe  he  had  nothing  exalted  about  him  but  his  birth,  %nd  he 
was  called  in  mockery,  the  "great  dull  ox  of  Sicily."  His  master, 
Albert,  himself,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  him,  took  occasion  one 
day  to  question  him  upon  some  knotty  points.  The  disciple  answered 
with  an  apprehension  and  judgment  so  marvellous,  that  Albert  felt  the 
joy  which  a  superior  man  alone  can  feel,  when  he  meets  another  man 
destined  to  equal,  or  perhaps  surpass,  himself.  He  turned  with  emotion 
to  the  assembled  yooth,  and  said,  "  We  call  Brother  Thomas  a  dumb  ox, 
but  the  world  will  one  day  ftScho  to  the  bellowing  of  bis  doctrine." 

The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  not  long  delayed;  Thomas  of 
Aquinas  became  in  a  short  time  the  most  illustrious  doctor  of  the 
Catholic  Chureh,  and  his  birth  itself,  royal  as  it  was,  disappears  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  personal  renown. 

At  the  age  of  forty-one  years,  and  when  he  had  nine  more  to  live, 
St.  Thomas  thought  of  the  design  which  was  the  goal,  as  yet  unknown, 
of  his  destiny.  He  proposed  to  himself  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
materials  of  theology ;  and  out  of  what  you  might  expect  to  find  a  mere 
compilation,  he  constructed  a  master-piece,  of  which  everybody  speaks, 
even  those  who  have  not  read  it,  as  every  one  speaks  of  the  pyramids, 
which  scarce  any  one  sees. 

Theology  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  science  of  the  divine  afilrmations. 
When  man  simply  accepts  these  affirmations  he  is  in  the  state  of  faith. 
When  he  establishes  the  connection  of  these  affirmations  with  each 
other,  and  with  all  the  internal  and  external  facts  of  the  universe,  his 
faith  is  of  the  theological  or  scientific  kind.  Consequently,  theology 
results  from  the  combination  of  the  human  with  a  divine  element ;  but 
if  this  combination  enlighten  faith,  it  is,  nevertheless,  snbj®^  ^  great 
danger.  For,  give  yourself  a  little  scope  in  the  order  of  visible  things, 
and  you  will  soon  have  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  certainty  belonging 
to  them.  And  if  you  go  a  little  farther,  the  mind  brings  back  from 
these  ill-explored  re^ons  little  else  than  opinions  calculated,  in  some 
instances,  to  damage  the  parity  and  solidity  of  its  faith.  One  of  the 
prime  qualities,  therefore,  in  a  Catholic  doctor.  Is  discernment  in  the  use 
of  the  human  element.  •  Now,  this  tact  was  found  in  St  Thomas  to  an 
eminent  degree. 
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Patting  ftside  the  chimerts  and  aberrations  of  the  Stagyrite,  he  drew 
from  hifl  writings  all  the  truth  it  was  poerible  to  glean,  he  transformed 
and  Bublimed  his  materiale,  and  without  either  prostrating  or  adoring 
the  idol  of  his  age,  he  opened  up  a  philosophy  whidi  had  still  the  blood 
of  Aristotle  in  its  veins,  but  mingled  with  and  purified  by  his  own,  and 
that  of  his  great  predecessors  in  doctrine. 

But  time  presses;  and,  besides,  8t.  Thomas  has  no  need  of  praise. 
Sovereign  Pontiffs,  councils,  religious  orders,  universities,  a  thousand 
writers,  in  a  word,  have  exalted  him  beyond  the  readi  of  praise  from 
us.  When  the  ambassadors  of  {Naples  came  to  solicit  his  canonisation 
from  John  XXII.,  the  Pope,  who  received  them  in  full  consistoiy,  said, 
"St.  Thomas  has  enlightened  the  Church  more  than  all  the  other 
doctors  put  together,  and  yon  will  derive  more  advantage  from  his 
books  in  ope  year,  than  from  the  works  of  others  in  a  lifetime." 

St.  Thomas  died  at  Fossa  Nuova,a  monastery  of  the  order  of  Citeaux, 
almost  half  way  between  Naples  and  Rome,  his  natural  and  his  spiritual 
country,  not  far  from  the  castle  of  Roccia-Secca,  where  it  is  probable  he 
was  l)om,  and  near  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  passed  a  portion  of  his 
infancy.  Death  overtook  him  there  on  his  road  to  the  second  general 
council  of  Lyons,  in  which  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Cliurches  was  to  be  negotiated.  He  had  been  summoned  thither  by 
Gregory  X.  The  religious  crowded  round  his  bed,  besought  him  to  give 
them  a  short  exposition  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  it  was  on  that 
song  of  love  he  gave  his  last  lesson.  He,  in  his  turn,  begged  the 
religious  to  lay  him  on  the  ashes,  that  he  might  there  receive  the  holy 
viaticum,  and  when  he  saw  the  host  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  he  said, 
with  tears,  "I  firmly  believe  that  Jesus  Clirist,  true  God  and  true  man, 
only  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  is  present  in  this 
august  sacrament.  I  receive  thee,  O  price  of  the  redemption  of  my  soul ; 
I  receive  thee,  viaticum  of  her  pilgrimage — thee  for  whose  love  I  have 
studied,  watched,  labored,  preached  and  taught.  Never  have  1  said  any- 
tiling  against  you ;  but  if  I  ever  did  so  without  knowing  it,  I  uphold  no 
such  opinion,  but  leave  everything  to  the  correction  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  in  whose  obedience  I  depart  this  life."  Thus  died  St.  Thomas, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  March  7, 1274,  some  hours  after  midnight  at  day- 
break. 

soifnncAiis  as  abtists,  bishops,  pofss. 
Art,  like  speedi  and  writing,  being  the  expression  of  the  true  and 
beautiful,  is  entitled  to  cultivation  by  all  those  who  seek  to  raise  the 
minds  of  their  fellows  to  the  contemplation  of  the  invisible;  and  God 
himself,  when  giving  to  Moses  the  tables  of  the  law,  showed  him  on 
Sinai  the  model  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  Holy  Ark.  This  was  to  teach 
us  that  the  Architect  of  the  Universe  is  the  prime  artist,  and  that  the 
more  a  man  imbibes  of  His  spirit,  the  more  capable  and  worthy  is  he  of 
aspiring  to  the  sacred  functions  of  art.  The  religious  of  the  middle 
ages  were  not  Ignorant  of  this  truth.  The  cloisters  contained  architects, 
sculptors,  musicians,  just  as  they  formed  authors  and  orators.  Tlie 
Christian,  as  he  passed  under  the  sweet  shadow  of  their  arches,  presented 
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to  Qod,  along  with  hut  soul  and  body,  tlie  talent  God  had  given  him, 
and  whatever  that  talent  might  be,  there  waa  no  lack  of  maaters  or 
piedeoessors  in  its  exercise.  At  the  altar  all  the  bretliren  resembled 
each  other  in  prajer :  once  in  their  cells  the  prism  was  decomposed*  and 
from  each  brother  streamed  his  own  peculiar  ray  of  divine  beautj.  AU 
the  resources  of  modem  civilization  are  now  unequal  to  the  construction 
of  a  Christmn  church,  while  in  the  thirteenth  century,  poor  obscure 
Brothers-Preachers,  Fra  Sisto,  Fra  Ristoro,  and  Fra  Giovanna,  built  in 
Florence  that  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  Michael  Angelo 
went  to  visit  every  day,  and  said  that  it  was  lovely,  pure,  and  simple  as 
a  bride-— whence  the  name  still  given  it  by  the  Florentines,  the  sweet 
name  of  "  La  Sposa."  The  native,  and  the  stranger  alike  repeat  that 
praise  as  they  pass  that  church,  but  no  one  mentions  the  artists. 

Fra  Angelico. 

What  name  is  more  illustrious  in  painting  than  that  of  the 
Dominican,  Fra  Angelico  de  Fiesole.  "Fra  Angelico,'*  says  Vasari, 
"  might  have  led  a  happy  life  in  the  world,  but  as  he  had  set  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul  above  all  price,  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominic 
without  abandoning  his  art,  and  thus  united  with  the  care  of  his  eternal 
salvation,  the  acquisition  of  eternal  fame  among  men."  Never  did  Fra 
Angelico  paint  the  images  of  Jesus  Clirist  and  His  holy  Mother,  but  on 
his  knees,  and  tears  often  bedewed  his  cheeks,  attesting  the  sensibility 
of  the  artist  and  the  piety  of  the  Cliristian.  When  Michael  Angelo  saw 
in  the  church  of  St.  Dominic  at  Fiesolo,  Fra  Angelico's  picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  he  gave  vent  to  his  admiration  in  these  words :  "  A  man 
cannot  have  painted  those  figures  without  having  seen  them  in  the 
skies."  Summoned  to  Rome  by  Eugene  IV.,  Fra  Angelico  painted  in 
the  Vatican  the  grand  frescoes  representing  the  histories  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the  Pope,  still  more  charmed  with  his  soul  than 
with  his  pencil,  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Florence,  his  native 
place.  This  was  a  recompense  sometimes  granted  in  that  age,  and  the 
age  preceding,  for  merit  of  this  kind,  nor  was  an  architect  deemed  less 
worthy  of  an  archbishopric  than  a  preacher,  for  both  of  them  say  the 
same  thing  with  the  same  faith,  though  each  in  a  different  art ;  but  Fra 
Angelico  obstinately  refused  the  archiepisoopal  crosier,  and  pointed  out 
as  more  worthy  than  himself.  Brother  Antoninus,  whom  Nicholas  V. 
afterwards  raised  to  the  see  of  Florence,  and  who  ifl  now  known  as  St. 
Antoninas. 

The  annals  of  painting  reooid  with  pride  the  triumphs  of  Fra  Bartolo- 
mf  o,  whose  name  in  the  world  was  Haccio  de  la  Porta.  Closing  up  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  his  talent  was  becoming  known  to  himself 
and  others,  he  heard  the  preaching  of  Jerome  Savonarole,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  refonn  which  that  great  orator  labored  to  introduce  into 
Florence.  At  the  moment  of  his  master*s  arrest  he  was  in  the  cloister 
of  St.  Mark,  among  the  five  hundred  citizens  who  liad  assembled  to 
defend  Savonarole,  and  he  was  so  thnnderstricken  by  his  death  that  he 
at  once  took  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic  at  Prato,  resolved  to  bury  himself 
there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  never  more  to  put  pencil  to 
canvas. 
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Neither  let  usfoiiget  Fn  Benedetto^  a  minlatuie  painter  in  tlie  convent 
of  St.  Marie,  not  icnown  for  his  talent,  bat  immortalized  by  ilie  fact  tliat 
on  the  day  of  Savonarole's  arfeet,  he  waa  armed  eap^d-pie  to  defend 
him,  and  was  only  restrained  from  using  the  sword  by  the  xemonstrBnces 
of  his  master,  who  told  Ham  a  religious  should  hare  no  other  arms  than 
tliose  of  the  spirit.  He  wished  at  least  to  accompany  him  and  safier 
with  him ;  bat  Sanmarole  kept  him  htxk  with  these  words :  *'  Brother 
Benedetto,  in  the  name  of  ol>edie&ce  do  not  oome,  for  I  mast  this  day 
die  for  the  lore  of  Jesos  Clirist." 

Church  Dignitariei. 

The  order  of  Preadiiers  has  given  to  the  Chorch  a  great  number  of 
bishops,  many  of  whom  played  an  important  part  Six  hundred  years 
alter  the  death  of  J>ominic,  in  1825,  there  had  heen  under  his  habit 
seyenty  cardinals,  four  hundred  and  sixty  archbishops,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  bishops,  four  presidents  of  general  councils, 
twenty-five  U§aU9  d  iattft^  eighty  apostoUo  nandos^  and  a  prince  elestor 
-Off  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Host  of  the  Friam-Preacbers  thus  exalted 
had  been  shnple  monks,  without  birth  or  fortune,  and  owed  to  their 
Tirtues  alone  the  choice  made  of  them  by.  sovereign  pontiffii  and  tempo- 
lal  princes.  The  Reman  Church  has  always  preserved  her  custom  of 
4rawing  from  the  dust  of  the  Roister  poor  mooks,  and  placixig  them  at 
the  head  of  nations,  while  in  their  tura  men  of  eminent  rank  are 
advanced  to  the  same  place.  This  Church,  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  others,  has  no  exelusiveness  against  any  kind  of  superiority ;  she  ac- 
cepts alike  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  when  all  assist  at  the  sacred 
ceremonies,  you  see  under  the  same  8ackck>th  or  under  the  same  purple 
all  ranks,  undistinguished  in  the  eqnality  of  merit  or  self-deniaL 

More  than  one  Brother<Preac^er  also  l^ceived  and  did  honor  to  the 
tiara.  The  first  was  Pierre  de  Tarantaise,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  thence 
translated  to  Tarantaise,  named  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Vellitri, 
Grand  Penitentiary,  and  lastly  Pope  in  ld76,  under  the  title  of  Innocent 
y.  Although  his  pontificate  lasted  only  five  months,  he  had.  time  to 
reconcile  the  republics  of  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and  give  peace  to  Florence. 

The  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Boocasini,  elected  in  1803,  and  who  took 
the  name  of  Benedict  XI.,  was  also  short,  but  remarkable  for  the  grave 
Aature  of  the  drcumstances  in  wliich  he  received  it,  and  to  which  he 
was  not  unequal.  No  sooner  was  he  elected  than  he  laborod  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church  with  as  much  meekness  as  he  had  shown  firmness 
in  danger,  and  France  owes  to  him  her  extrication  from  a  most  critical 
position  without  the  loss  of  one  drop  of  blood. 

In  1556,  Brother  Michael  Ghisleri,  called  the  Alexandrine  Cardinal, 
because  he  was  bom  near  Alexandria  in  Piedmont,  was  elected  Pope, 
and  took  the  name  of  Pius  V.  He  crowded  so  many  illustrious  actions 
into  a  reign  of  six  years,  that  his  death  was  followed  by  aa  universal 
mourning.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  his  league  with  Venice  and  Spain 
against  the  Turks  in  1571,  the  result  of  which  was  the  famous  battle  of 
Lepaiito,  where  the  Christisitarms  ol>tained  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  timely  triumphs  that  has  ever  earned  the  gratitade  of  Europe. 
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Benedict  XIII..  elected  in  1724,  could  not,  like  Innocent  V.,  act  m 
mediator  between  Lncca  and  Piea ;  nor,  like  Benedict  XL,  give  peace  to 
Prance ;  nor,  like  St.  PiuB  V.,  gain  the  battle  of  Lepanto ;  nor  was  it  his 
fate  to  endure  the  imprifionment  and  exile  in  store  for  his  sucoessoiB, 
Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.    His  day  was  marked  down  between  the  two 
epochs,  and  he  waa  everything  that  a  Pope  of  the  eighteenth  century 
ought  to  be— a  man  of  worth,  a  saint.    A  member  of  the  iUufitrioss 
family  of  Orayina  Orsini,  he  quitted  the  world  in  early  youth,  was 
always  a  model  of  simplicity,  which  covered  with  an  amiable  veil  hhi 
other  virtues;  and  when  the  tiara  dropped  of  itself  upon  his  brow,  he 
loved  to  hide  it  from  the  gaze  of  men,  going  on  foot  to  visit  the  churches 
and  hospitals  of  Bome.    He  preferred  to  the  solemn  traditions  of  the 
apostolic  court,  sentiments  well-beseeming  the  heart  of  him  who  aban- 
doned the  palace  of  his  fathers  for  the  cell  of  the  Friar-Prvacher. 

Pergonal  Sanctity, 

But  all  religious  orders,  whatever  be  the  peculiar  character  of  each, 
whatever  be  the  diversity  of  origin,  end,  and  means,  must  have  one 
rallying  point  where  all  can  meet,  and  that  is  sanctity.  To  this  must 
converge  everything  on  which  the  breath  of  Qod  baa  breathed.  There 
assemble  all  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  Qod  and  man,  under 
whatever  form  of  donation.  The  spotless  virgin,  the  Christian  mother, 
the  apostle,  the  doctor,  the  martyr  of  truth,  the  workman,  earning  his 
bread  by  a  toil  abject  in  itself,  but  ennobled  by  its  intention ;  the  soldier 
who  has  fallen  with  a  just  heart,  the  criminal  who  by  penance  has 
transformed  his  execution  into  a  voluntary  immolation  of  self;  the 
religious  girded  with  the  cord  of  St.  Francis,  or  clad  in  the  sackcloth  of 
St.  Bruno,  if  the  cord  and  the  sackcloth  mortify  a  devoted  flesh — ^in  a 
word,  every  body  and  every  soul  whicl|  has  not  lived,  for  itself,  but  for 
Ood  in  men,  for  men  in  God — all  congregate  in  sanctity.  This  sanctity, 
the  bond  of  all  moral  beings,  is  devotedness  derived  from  its  sublimest 
source.  Wherefore  sacrifice  is  by  excellence  the  act  of  religion;  and 
the  cross,  the  present  and  future  symbol  of  Christianity,  will  appear  at 
the  last  day  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  Whoever,  then,  shall  be 
measured  by  the  cross  and  reach  the  standard,  shall  be  saved,  whoever 
shall  have  nothing  in  his  heart  or  members  conformable  to  the  croM 
must  perish.  Those  shall  go  to  the  kingdom  of  love,  these  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  self. 

The  order  of  St.  Dominic  has  swelled  with  innumerable  niunes  the 
venerable  list  of  men  whom  the  voice  of  nations  and  that  of  the  Church 
has  proclaimed,  even  from  this  earth,  citizens  of  heaven.  Every  day  the 
poor  man  crosses  his  hands  over  the  balustrade  encircling  the  shrine  or 
the  statue  of  some  Brother-Preacher,  and  refreshes  his  soul  with  the 
thought  of  a  being  who  prefeired  poverty  to  every  worldly  advantage. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Dante  recognized  in  the  founder  of  the 
Brothers-Preachers,  the  hero  of  his  age : 

8cn:>h  in  Ioto,  sod  chimplon  In  the  flght 
or  Faitti,— to  all  her  to—  abhorred. 
Bat  to  the  brtthren  meek. 
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St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Mioorites,  Friars  Minors,  {Fratres 
Minores)y  as  the  religrioos  Order  was  designated  by  himself,  or  the 
Franciscans,  as  thej  were  generally  called,  was  bom  1 1 82,  in  the 
town  of  Assisi,  in  Umbria — in  the  family  of  Pietro  Bemadone,  a 
merchant,  rich  but  avaricious,  and  whose  wealth  the  son,  after  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  helped  to  spend  faster  than  was  agreeable  to  the 
fatlier.  In  a  military  expedition  of  his  townsmen  against  Assulia, 
Francisco,  who  was  in  the  military  service,  was  captured,  and  in 
prison  had  a  mysterious  dream,  which  was  followed  by  another,, 
and  both,  by  a  change  of  life  and  plans,  which,  without  going  here 
into  details,  were  finally  matured  into  a  renunciation  of  any  claims 
on  his  father  for  support,  or  any  patrimony ;  and,  before  the  bishop, 
divorced  himself  from  father,  mother,  and  kindred,  and  devoted 
himself  to  poverty  and  good  works.  On  one  occasion  he  was  out 
alone,  when  a  wretched  leper  crossed  his  path,  from  whom  hd  in< 
stincti^'ely  shrank,  but  suddenly  recollecting  that  his  object  was  to 
subdue  himself,  he  ran  after  the  leper,  seized  his  hand,  and  kissed 
it,  and  henceforth  adopted  the  care  of  these  poor  outcasts  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  special  mission.  Feeling  a  call  to  rebuild  a  dilapidated 
church  (St.  Damian  of  Assisi),  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant  he 
begged  in  the  streets  of  his  native  town  for  money,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm and  sincerity  were  so  much  respected  that  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  but  repaired  another  church  edifice,  that  of 
St  Mary,  of  Porzioncula.  One  day  while  attenlling  mass  in  this 
church,  the  words  of  the  gospel  read  in  his  ears,  '  Take  nothing 
for  your  journey,  neither  staves,  nor  scrip,  neither  bread,  nor  money^ 
neither  have  two  coats  apiece,'  sank  deep  into  his  soul.  He  went 
out  of  the  church,  took  off  his  shoes,  laid  aside  his  staff,  threw 
away  his  wallet^  contented  himself  with  a  small  tunic  and  a  rope 
for  a  girdle,  struck  out  for  the  strict  apostolic  rule,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  others  to  follow  his  example. 

« 

*  ConpiWd  ffom  an  articJe  in  tlM  ZhMim  UmiMrtitf  JKystuw. 
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His  first  convert  was  a  signal  instance  of  the  power  of  example. 
A  man  of  wealth  and  repate  in  the  town  by  the  name  of  Bernard 
de  Quintavalle,  offered  to  give  np  his  property  and  follow  him  as  a 
companion  in  his  work.  The  two  resorted  to  the  charch,  and  after 
mass  applied  to  the  priest  for  counsel  The  Bible  was  opened,  and 
the  first  response  was,  *  If  thoa  will  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor;*  when  opened  a  second  time,  the  eye 
fell  on  the  words,  '  Take  nothing  for  your  journey ;'  and  the  third 
appeal  was  answered  thus,  *  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  mc'  Bernard 
followed  these  leadings  of  Providence,  gave  up  all,  and  attached 
himself  to  Francisco,  and  thus,  without  intending  it,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  Minor  Brethren,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  numbered  115,000  monks,  in  7,000  convents. 

When  the  company  numbered  eight,  they  retired  to  a  hut  in  the 
plain  of  Rivo  Torto,  where  the  natural  leader  from  his  more  clearly 
defined  purpose,  and  superior  qualities,  gave  his  companions  a  sol- 
emn charge,  and  dismissed  them  by  twos,  in  different  directions,  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace  and  forgiveness.  Tliey  reassembled, 
after  completing  the  assigned  circuit,  with  such  increase  of  num* 
bers,  as  required  a  rule  for  their  government.  The  first  rule  was 
substantially  that  of  St  Benedict — to  live  in  obedience,  chastity, 
and  poverty.  They  were  to  call  no  one  *  prior,*  but  aH  should  be 
termed  Minor  Brethren.  Their  clothing  was  to  be  of  the  poorest 
kind, — they  were  to  live  on  charity,  to  travel  on  foot,  except  in  the 
most  ui^ent  necessity ;  and  one  should  wash  the  other's  feet 
'  With  this  rule,  and  having  sent  his  recognized  companions 
on  their  several  missions,  Francis  himself  went  to  Rome  with  three 
companions,  to  procure  the  Pope's  sanction  to  the  order.  They 
met  the  Pope  on  a  terrace  of  the  Lateran  Palace,  and  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet.  But  these  men,  with  bare,  unwashed  feet  and 
coarse  attire,  had  given  as  yet  no  outward  sign  of  apostleship,  and 
they  were  repulsed.  They  retired  to  pray ;  and  the  next  morning 
they  received  a  summons  from  the  Pope  to  his  presence,  who  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  order,  when  the  brethren  returned  to  Assisi, 
where  they  were  received  in  triumph,  and  many  left  their  homes 
and  business  to  participate  in  the  labors  which  the  rule  imposed. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  individuals  who  could  not  break  away  from 
the  ties  of  home  and  business,  St  Francis  instituted  the  Order  of 
Penitents,  who  were  compelled  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to  live  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules,  and  wear  beneath  the  ordinary  garb  the  peni- 
tential girdle.    This  order  included  both  sexes,  and  people  of  all 
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cliissea.  One  member  of  this  order^ «  cJBiigliter  of  the  house  of 
OrtolMia,  who  had  been  brought  up  reUgio«i»ly  by  her  mother,  was 
80  carried  away  by  the  ettihuaia^tic  eloqaeace  of  St.  Francis,  that 
she  retired  to  the  Chorch  of  St  Damian,  which  he  had  rebuilt 
That  edifice  was  soon  converted  into  a  oouvent  for  Clara,  and  such 
as  were  disposed  to  Join  her,  and  there  was  instituted  in  1209  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis,  or  the  Damiamstiaes,  of  which  Clara  was 
made  Abbess,  and  after  her  canoaization,  they  were  also  called  the 
nuns  of  St  Clara,  or  Poor  [/adies.  He  sc^aequenUy  (1221)  estab* 
lished  a  third  order^  called  TertiarianSy  of  persons  of  both  sexea^ 
Who  did  not  wish  to  -rei^iOuiico  the  workl  and  its  avocations,  but 
desired  to  serve  the  church  by  good  works. 

In  the  sixth  year  after  his  cpnversion  he  resolved  to  preach  to  the 
Mohammedans  and  other  infidels,  and  for  this  purpose  embarked  £or 
Syria,  and  being  foroeri  back  by  a  tempest^  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  and  subsequently  ha  passed  over  to  Morocco,  and  thenco 
into  Spain — everywhere  preaching  the  gospel,  and  establishing 
houses  of  his  order. 

In  1216,  the  fiji'st  general  council  of  the  order  was  held  in 
Fonsioncula^  when  missions  -were  assigned  for  his  principal  Mr 
lowers — he  selecting  France  as  his  own  field  of  operations.  Here 
the  Franciscan  first  met  Dominic^  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Friars- 
preachers.  '  In  1219,  the  iainons  general  council  was  held,  called  of 
Matts,  because  the  company  was  too  numerous  to  be  assembled  in 
any  building,  met  iu  booths  ia  the  fields  to  the  number  of  5,000» 
When  asked  by  many  of  the  brethren  to  obtain  permission  of  the 
Pope  to  preach  everywhere^  without  permission  of  the  bishop,  the 
founder  charged  them  '  to  abstain  from  asking  for  privileges,  but  to 
be  content  to  labor  with  all  hnmility  and  respect  for  their  superiors 
wherever  a  soul  was  to  be  saved.*  Seeing  the  spirit  of  boasting 
which  such  large  assemblies 'inspired,  he  disiUMsd  the  company  to 
their  several  missions^  reiterattng  the  severity  of  fthe  rule  which 
forbade  all  dreams  of  glory  or  power, — he  seeking  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  by  joining  the  Christian  amy  at  that  time  under  the 
walls  of  Damietta,  in  Egypt  Burning  with  £eal  fortho  conversioa 
of  the  Saraoeas,  be  passed  into  the  ontposks  of  the  enemy,  and 
asked  to  be  taken  to  the  Sultan.  When  asked  his  errand  he  re- 
plied with  intrepidity, '  I  am  a  Christian,  and  am  here  to  show  you 
and  your  people  the  way  of  salvation.'  "Being  invited  to  stay,  St 
Francis  replied  he  would  willingly  do  eo  '  if  yon  and  your  people 
will  be  converted  to  Christ'  To  test  the  sinoerity  of  the  Christian 
and  infidel  bishops,  he  requested  a  fire  to  be  kindled,  and  chal- 
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leoged  the  chief  priests  to  walk  with  him  into  it — relying  on  the 
God  of  truth  to  protect  the  champion  of  the  right.  To  the  Saltan, 
who  said  *'  he  did  not  think  any  of  his  priests  wonld  submit  to  the 
torture  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,'  he  remarked,  ^  promise  me 
you  will  adopt  the  Christian  religion  if  I  come  out  uninjured,  and  I 
will  enter  the  fire  alone.'  The  Sultan  was  impressed  with  this 
singular  faith  and  sincerity,  and  it  is  among  the  traditions  of  the 
order,  that  he  was  baptized  just  before  his  death. 

On  his  return  from  Palestine  into  Italy,  he  fonnd  that  Elias, 
whom  he  left  vicar  general  in  his  absence,  had  distinguished  himself 
by  a  finer  habit  He  at  once  deposed  him;  and  placed  Peter  of 
Cortona  in  his  position. 

In  1223,  he  obtained  from  Pope  Honorins  III.,  at  Perugia,  the 
confirmation  of  the  indulgence  to  all  who  should  confess  their  sins 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  in  Porzioncnla,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  annual  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  Italy  are  still 
made  to  this  spot  At  the  same  time  he  secured  a  written  con- 
firmation of  the  rule  of  his  order.  After  witnessing  the  rapid 
growth  of  his  order  in  different  countries,  and  receiving  the 
'stigmata'  in  a  vision,  he  died  at  Assisi,  Oct.  4,  1226,  and  was 
canonized  in  1228. 

FBANCISCAKS  OR  MIKORITES. 

The  rule  prescribed  by  St  Francis  for  the  order  of  Minorites, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  orally  in  1210,  and  formally  in  1223, 
bound  its  members  to  absolute  poverty,  and  to  the  service  of 
preaching.  By  degrees  their  honses  were  permitted  to  hold  prop. 
erty,  and  the  mendicant  brethren  became  distinguished  for  scholar- 
ship, opened  schools,  were  admitted  to  chairs  in  the  universities, 
and  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  church.  Among  the  eminent 
scholars  and  teaohers  who  followed  the  rule  of  this  order,  stand  the 
names  of  Adam  Marsh,  Bonaventnra,  Duns  Sootus,  "Roger  Bacon, 
Alexander  of  Hales,  and  others  scarcely  less  distinguished  in  the 
best  science  of  their  age,  as  well  as  in  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
In  the  list  of  popes  we  find  of  Franciscan  training,  Nicholas  IV., 
Alexander  V.,  Sextus  lY.  and  V.,  and  Clement  XIY. 

The  deviations  from  time  to  time  from  the  original  rules  of  the 
feander,  led  to  the  formation  of  other  fraternities — the  Conventuals 
and  Celestines  in  the  1 3th  century,  and  the  Spirituals  in  the  14th 
century,  united  with  the  Socrolanti  or  sandal  wearers  in  1363,  and 
constituted  the  Observantins  in  1517.  The  Cordeliers,  the 
Reformat!,  and  the  Recollects  of  France,  and  the  Aleontarines  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  belong  to  the  Franciscan  order. 
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Labors  of  the  Order  m  Ungkmd. 

At  the  second  genend  chapter  held  by  St  Francis,  at  Ponioncnla,  in  the 
year  1219,  when  tlie  brethren  were  divided  into  parties  and  sent  oat  on  their 
missions,  Engrland  was  one  of  the  first  mission-stations  assigned.  France  was 
the  firsty  then  came  England,  chiefly,  it  is  thought,  through  the  inflaence  of  an 
Englishman,  one  William,  who  was  a  follower  of  St  Francis.  The  honor  of 
leading  thia  raission  was  assigned  to  Brother  Angnello  de  Pisa,  who  was  made 
minister-general  of  the  order  in  England.  HSs  authority  was  as  follows:  **Ego 
Prater  Francisous  de  Assisio  minister  generalis  pnscipio  tibi  Fratri  Angnello  de 
Pisa  per  obedientiam,  nt  vadas  in  Angliam  et  ibi  facias  officiom  ministeriatas. 
Tale.    Anno  1219.    Franciscus  de  Assisio." 

They  were  also  fortified  with  letten  recommendatory  from  Pope  Honorius^ 
addressed  to  all  "archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  prelates  of  the 
cfamob,"  enjoining  them  to  receiTe  the  bearers  as  CatholicB  and  true  belierera, 
and  to  "  show  them  &Tor  and  oourte^."  The  actual  date  of  their  landing  in 
England  is  disputed.  Ecdeston  in  bisMSS.,  '*DePrimo  Adventu  Minomm," 
gives  the  year  1224,  but  the  more  probable  date  is  1220,  which  -is  given  by 
Wadding,  the  annalist  of  the  Order,  and  confirmed  by  Matthew  Paris,  who 
under  the  year  1243  speaks  of  the  Friars  Minors,  "  who  began  to  build  their 
flmt  habitntions  in  England  scarcely  twenty-four  years  aga*'  As  they  bad  no 
money  of  their  own,  and  lived  upon  what  was  given  them,  they  were  trans- 
ported to  Eng^nd  from  Franoe  by  the  charity  of  some  monks  of  Fecamp. 
They  were  nine  in  number,  four  clergymen  and  five  laymen.  The  former  were 
Angnellus,  a  native  of  Pisa,  Richard  de  Ingeworth,  Richard  of  Devonshire^ 
and  William  Esseby.  The  laymen  were  Henry  de  Cemise,  a  native  of  Lom. 
bardy,  Laurence  de  Belvaco^  William  de  Florentia,  Melioratua,  and  James  Ul- 
tramontanus.  They  landed  at  Dover,  and  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received,  and  staid  two  days  at  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
.  Then  four  of  them  set  out  for  London  to  present  the  apostolical  letters  to  Henry 
III.,  who  reoeived  them  very  kindly,  which,  as  they  did  not  want  any  money, 
be  would  be  most  likely  to  da 

Tbe  other  five  were  housed  at  Canterbury  at  the  Priests*  Hospital,  where 
they  remained  until  a  i^oe  could  be  procured  for  them;  such  accommodation 
was  found  in  a  small  chamber  beneath  the  school-house,  where  they  remained 
shot  up  all  day,  and  at  evening,  when  the  scholare  had  gone  home,  they  entered, 
the  room,  kindled  a  fire,  and  sat  round  it  The  four  monks  who  went  to  Lon- 
don were  kindly,  reoeived  by  the  Dominicans,  with  whom  they  staid  a  fortnight,  - 
untQ  one  John  Travera  hired  a  house  for  tliem  in  Comhill,  which  they  divided 
Into  cells  by  stuffing  the  interstices  with  straw. 

The  citizens^  at  the  instigation  of  one  Irwin,  who  afterward  became  a  lay 
brother,  removed  them  to  the  butchery  or  shambles  of  St  Nicholas,  in  the 
Ward  of'  Farringdon-within,  dose  to  a  place  ealled  Stinking-lane,  where  they 
boilt  a  convent  for  them.  The  foundations  were  laid  at  Christmas,  1220,  and  it 
was  five  yeare  in  course  of  building.  The  diflbrent  portions  were  built  by  dif- 
forent  dtizens.  William  Joyner  built  the  choir,  William  Walleys  the  nave, 
Alderman  Porter  the  chapter-house^  Bartholomew  de  CasteUo  the  refectory, 
Peter  de  Haliland  the  infirmary,  and  Roger  Bond  the  library ;  even  in  those 
•days  the  citizens,  when  they  did  any  thing  in  the  way  of  charity,  did  it  royally. 
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Two  brethren,  however,  were  sent  on  to  Oxford,  where  thejr  were  also  kmdljr 
reoeiyed  by  Dominican  friars,  aooording  to  Bcdeslon ;  bat  %  story  is  tokl  in  the 
canals  of  Uie  order  of  the  two  brethren  who  ware  anloDg  tbair  way  towards 
Oxford,  when  they  came  to  a  sort  of  maaor-honae^  about  six  niks  from  Oziird, 
which  was  a  oell  of  Benediotine  moak^  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Abiagdon. 

Being  very  hungry  and  tired,  they  knocked  at  the  gate;  and  the  monks, 
ftom  their  strange  dress  and  extraordinaiy  appearaaoa,  takisf^  them  for  mas- 
iineradeiB,  admitted  then,  hoping  fiir  some  divei8H»»  Boty  when  tfaej  ibvad 
they  were  a  new  order  of  friars,  tbey  turned  them  oaftof  doors;  htat  one^  more 
gentle  than  the  rest»  went  alter  theaa,  brought  them  badc^  and  persaaded  the 
porter  to  let  them  sleqi  in  the  hay-lolt  Both  veniona  may  be  rights  as  the 
circamstanee  occnrred  outside  Oxford;  and  Kodeston's  aeeount  commenoas 
with  their  adrent  in  that  city  when  tbey  were  received  by  the  Bominksine^ 
with  whom  they  remained  for  about  eight  daya^  until  a  ikti  citiaen,  Bichaid 
Mereer,  let  them  a  house  in  the  Parish  of  St.Sbb&  Then  the  two  brethren 
go  en  to  Northampton,  where  they  were  reoBiTed  into  an  hospitaL  They  pro- 
cured a  house  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  over  which  they  appointed  one  Fetar 
Hispanus  as  guardian. 

Then  tfaey  went  to  Cambridge,  where  the  townspeople  gave  them  an  old 
synagogue,  a^joming  the  common  prison ;  but  afterward,  tan  nuoka  befag  given 
them  from  the  king's  exchequer,  they  built  n  rough  sort  of  oratory  on  a  plot 
.of  ground  in  the  dty.  After  that  another  settlement  waa  made  in  Uncoln^  and 
gredually  in  many  other  cities;  so  that  in  thirty«4wo  yean  from  their  arrival 
tbey  numbered  1,^2  brethren  in  forty-nine  difiarent  settiosMnta,  Their  thst 
convert  waa  one  Solomon,  of  good  birth  and  connecCbnn 

When  only  a  novice,  he  was  appointed  procurator  of  his  house;  that  i%  1» 
had  to  go  out  to  beg  for  tt.  Tliefirat  place  be  want  to  was  the  realdenoe  of  a 
sister,  who  gave  htm  some  bread,  with  the  folfewing  rsmaik:  ''  Ouraed  be  the 
hour  when  I  ever  saw  theel"  So  atriot  waa  their  poverty;  that  one  of  the 
brethren  bemg  ill,  and  tbey  having  so  meana  to  make  •  flre^  got  Fsnad  him, 
chmg  to  him,  and  wanned  him  with  tbeir  bodiea,  '^sicut  poreis  moa  est" 

They  walked  about  barefooted  tlirough  the  snow,  to  the  honror  of  the  spec- 
tators. Brother  Solomon  injured  his  foot  so  severe^  that  be  was  laid  up  for 
two  years ;  and  whilst  ill  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  aooompanied  by  Uie  apos- 
tle Peter.  And  by  way  of  contrast,  we  are  told  shortly  after  that  the  devil  ap- 
peared to  one  Brother  Gilbert  de  Vyz,  when  he  waa  alone,  and  said  to  htm, 
"Bo  yon  think  to  avoid  me?  At  least  you  shall  have  this,"  and  thravathim 
a  fistfol  of  vermin,  and  then  vanished :  et  projecit  super  enm  plamutp^gillum, 
auum  pedicnloram  et  evanuit,"  so  states  Master  Ecdeston. 

The  second  convert  was  William  of  London ;  then  followed  Jodus  ef  Corn- 
hill,  a  dark;  who  went  to  Spain,  labored,  and  died;  John,  another  dark; 
FhOip,  a  prieat,  who^  being  a  good  preacher,  was  asnl  to  Irdand,  and  diad 
tbere^  Then  came  aeveral  magiatrete^  amongst  whom  were  Waltor  de  Burg, 
Biobard  Norman,  Ylneent  of  Coventry,  Adam  of  Oxford;  but  one  of  the 
greatest  accessions  waa  in  the  person  of  Adam  Ifavsb,  better  known  m  Adm 
de  Marisoo^  who  was  desthied  to  found  that  distinguished  school  ait  Oxford 
whioh  boasts  such  namea  aa  Scotus,  Occam,  Boger  Baeon,  and  othem.  Adhm 
waa  called  Doctor  lUustris.  After  him  came  John  of  Bead&sg;  abbot  of 
Oaaneya^  and  Bldmrd  BuAia.  Then  came  aome  military  mcn^  BoiniBH  B. 
QoUon,  Giles  de  Kerc^  Thomas  Hispana%  and  Henry  de  Walpole. 
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As  tlietr  numT)era  oootlnaecl  to  i&ereose,  people  bnllt  chardies  and  conyenta 
for  them  in  ftU  psrts  of  the  eoantry^  The  maiter  of  the  Priests'  Hospital  at 
Contertmry  built  tbem  a  chapel;  Simon  de  Longvton,  arehdeaoon  of  Cantertmiy 
helped  them ;  so  Henry  de  Bandwyg;  and  a  certain  noble  lady,  Inclusa  de 
Baginton^  who  cherished  them  in  all  things,  as  a  mother  her  sons. 

Angnellos  now  set  out  upon  an  inspection  Of  the  different  settlements,  and, 
after  pausing  for  a  time  at  London,  oame  on  to  Oxford,  where,  as  things  were 
promising  and  converts  gredaalljr  coming  in,  he  founded  a  community,  over 
whieh  he  placed  WilHam  Esseby  as  guardian  of  the  house,  which  Ingeworth 
and  Devonshire  had  hired.  Adam  of  OTonia  Joined  the  company,  and  then 
Alexander  Hales,  whom  8t  Francis,  it  is  thought,  admitted  in  the  year  1219, 
as  Hales  passed  through  France  on  his  way  to  England.  Angnellns  then  con- 
eetved  the  idea  of  haring  a  school  of  friars  at  Oxibrd,  and  built  one  near  their 
bouse,  which  was  taught  by  Doctor  Robert  Qrostete,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gOfshed  lecturers    in  the  university. 

And  now  Angnellus  was  instant  in  encouraging  the  brethren  to  attend  the 
lectures,  and  make  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Decretals  and  canon  law;  and 
as  he  found  them  very  diligent,  he  thought  he  would  honor  them  with  his 
presence  atone  of  their  meetings,  and  see  how  they  progressed ;  but  when  he 
arrived  there,  he  was  horrified,  to  hear  that  the  subject  under  discussien  by 
these  young  monks  was  whether  there  was  a  Godfl  Uteum  easel  Dettaf 
Frightened  out  of  his  propriety,  the  good  man  exclaimed:  *' Alas!  alas  I  sim- 
ple brethren  are  penetrating  the  heavens,  and  the  learned  dispnte  whether 
there  may  be  a  God  !*'  It  was  with  great  difBculty  they  calmed  his  agitation. 
He  only  submitted  upon  their  promise  that  if  he  sent  to  Rome  for  a  copy  of 
the  Decretals,  tliey  would  avoid  such  mighty  questions,  and  keep  to  them. 

The  influence  of  the  study  of  Aristotle  was  telling  vitally  upon  the  theology 
of  the  schools.  At  first  his  writings  were  studied  through  very  imperfhct  trans- 
lations made  fVom  the  Arabic,  with  Arabic  commentaries — ^then  a  mixture  of 
Keo  Platonism  was  infhsed,  and  the  devotees  of  scholastic  theology  at  Paris 
fell  into  such  errors  that  the  study  of  his  worics  was  prohibited  by  the  83mod 
of  that  place  in  the  year  1209.  Six  years  afterwards,  this  prohibition  was  re- 
newed by  the  PiBipal  Legate ;  but  as  men  began  to  find  that  there  was  a  great 
diflbrence  between  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  filtered  through  Arabic  commen- 
tators and  Arabic  translators,  and  Aristotle  himself,  a  revival  took  plaoe  in 
&vor  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  Gregory  IX.,  in  1281,  modified  the  restriction. 

A  new  era  in  scholasticism  commenced ;  the  two  rival  orders,  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  began  to  apply  the  Aristotelian  method  to  theological  ques- 
tions ;  Albertos  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  taking  the  lead  in  the  former  or- 
der, in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Alexander  Hales,  the  Franciscan^  who 
learned  at  Paris.  Bonaventura  endeavored  to  amalgamate  scholasticism  with 
mysticism ;  but  at  length  appeared  John  Duns  Sootus,  who  lectured  at  Oxford, 
Paris,  and  Cologne,  a  Franciscan,  and  worthy  opponent  of  the  Dominican, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  We  must  not  omit  another  distinguished  member  of  the 
Oxford  school  who  flourished  at  the  same  time,  Roger  Baoon,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  man  of  the  age.  He  taught  at  Oxford.  He,  however,  saw 
the  prominent  errore  of  Che  disputation  of  the  times,  and  has  left  on  record,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Opus  Majos,  the  foUowing  criticism,  which  lA  worthy  of  at- 
tention :  "  There  never  was  such  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  nor  such  activity 
in  study  in  fA  many  faculties,  and  so  many  regions,  as  daring  the  last  forty 
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yean;  (or  even  the  docton  are  divided  in  ereiy  aUte^  in  erery  camp,  and  in 
every  bmgh,  especially  throned  the  two  studiooa  orders  (Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans), when  neither,  perbapsi  was  there  ever  so  mocb  ignorance  and  error. 
The  mob  of  students  languishes  and  stupefies  itself  over  things  badly  trans* 
lated;  it  loses  time  and  study;  appearances  only  hM.  thua,  and  they  do  nol 
care  what  tbey  know  so  much  as  what  they  seem  to  know  beibre  the  insensate 
multitude."  Again,  he  says:  **If  I  had  power  ov&r  the  books  of  Aristotle^  I 
would  have  them  all  bumt»  because  it  is  only  a  loss  of  time  to  study  in  tbeok,  a 
cause  of  error  and  multiplication  of  ignorance  beyond  what  I  am  able  to  ex- 
plain.*' We  must  give  Boger  Bacon  the  credit  of  speaking  more  particularly 
of  the  wretched  translatious  in  use^  though  his  view,  of  Aristotelian  philosophy 
was  strangely  confirmed  centuries  afterward  by  his  still  greater  namesake,  Lord 
Bacon,  who  said,  after  many  years  devotion  to  Aristotelianism,  that  it  was  '*a 
philosophy  only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  pro* 
duction  of  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man."  Thus  were  ranged  under 
two  scholastic  standards  the  two  great  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  the  Dominic- 
ans and  the  Franciscans;  the  former  called  Thomists^  and  the  latter  Sootista. 

In  the  year  1400,  England  maintained  and  included  sixty  convents;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution,  the  Franciscans  alone  of  the  mendicant  orders  bad 
ninety  convents  in  England,  besides  vicarships,  residences^  and  nunneries. 

To  a  generation  of  men  who  had  heard  no  preaching,  or,  if  any,  nothing  they 
could  understand,  the  enthusiastic  discourses  of  these  men  were  like  refre^ing 
showers  on  a  parched  soil ;  for  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  sermon  had  fallen 
into  such  disuse,  tliat  an  obscure  and  insignificant  preacher  created  a  great  sen* 
sation  in  Paris,  although  his  preaching  was  rude  and  simple.  Both  doctors  and 
disciples  ran  aft^r  him,  one  dragging  the  other,  and  saying.  "  Come  and  hear 
Fttlco,  the  presbyter,  he  is  another  Paul."  The  Franciscans  diligently  culti- 
vated that  ttUeut^  and  from  the  general  fiivor  in  which  they  were  held  by  nearly 
all  classes  of  the  community,  especially  by  the  common  people,  we  may  con- 
dnde  that  the  style  tbey  adopted  was  essentially  a  popular  and  engaging  style^ 
in  direct  contradistinction  to  the  scholastic  discourses  delivered  at  rare  inter- 
vals fix)m  the  pulpits  of  the  churches.  Then,  a  Franciscan  mingled  amongst  the 
poor ;  he,  too,  was  poor,  one  of  the  poorest^  and  the  poor  saw  their  condition 
elevated  to  an  apostolic  sanctity;  his  raiment  was  coarse  like  theirs;  his  food 
also  as  coarse,  for  it  was  thehr  food  shared  often  with  him  at  their  own  tables; 
they  sat  at  his  feet  and  listened  to  him,  not  in  trembling  servitude,  as  at  the 
&et  of  one  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  superstitious  awe,  but 
as  at  the  feet  of  a  dear  brother,  one  of  themselves^  who  had  hungered  with 
them  and  sorrowed^with  them. 

Then,  the  Franciscan  preached  everywhere— «t  the  street  comer,  in  the  fields^ 
<m  the  hill-side;  his  portable  altar  was  set  up,  the  sacrament  administered  to 
the  people,  and  the  gospel  preached  as  in  the  old  apostolic  times,  by  the  river- 
side, in  the  high  roads  and  by-ways,  under  the  bare  heavens.  No  wonder  that 
they  won  the  hearts  of  the  degraded  populations  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
settled,  that  the  poor  ran  to  them  and  flocked  round  them,  and  that  the  good 
and  great  were  soon  drawn  over  to  their  side;  it  was  the  revival  of  apostolic 
nmplicity,  and  as  the  excited  crowds  were  swayed  under  their  fervent  elo- 
quence, and  tearful  eyes  were  turned  up  to  their  gaze,  it  was  like  the  miracle 
in  the  wilderness,  the  rotk  had  been  smitten,  and  the  waters  gushed  forth. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

We  begin  our  account  of  the  University  of  Oxford  with  a  few 
paragraphs  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  an  article  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review  (1830)  republished  with  additions,  in  a  separate 
form,  and  now  issued  in  his  collected  Essays  and  Discussions,  has 
sharply  defined  the  distinction  between  the  University  proper  and 
the  Colleg^:s,  and  opened  a  controversy  which  is  not  yet  ended,  and 
which  has  already  modified,  by  parliamentary  statute,  and  the  action 
of  the  University  Commissioners,  and  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  University  and  the  Colleges.  To  the  historical  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  University  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  we  shall  add  portions  of  a  chapter  from  Dr.  Newman's 
Sise  of  Universities,  which  exhibits  the  advantages  of  the  College 
system  in  respect  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  student 

THB   UNIVBBBITT  AND  THB   COLLEOBS. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  establishments  for  education,  consist;  of  two 
parts — of  the  C/niversitj^  proper,  and  of  the  CoUeqes,  The  former,  original  and 
essential,  is  founded,  controlled,  and  privileged  by  public  authority,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation.  The  latter,  accessory  and  contingent,  are  created,  regu- 
lated, and  endowed  by  private  munificence,  for  the  interest  of  certain  favored 
individuals.  Time  was,  when  the  Colleges  did  not  exist,  and  the  University  was 
there;  and  were  the  Colleges  afain  abolished,  the  University  would  remain  en- 
tire. The  former,  founded  solely  for  education,  exists  only  as  it  accomplishes 
the  end  of  its  institution  ;  the  latter,  founded  principally  for  aliment  and  habi- 
tation, would  still  exist,  were  all  education  abandoned  within  their  walls.  The 
University,  as  a  national  establishment,  is  nei;es8arily  open  to  the  lieges  in  gen- 
eral ;  the  Colleges,  as  private  institutions,  might  universally  do,  as  some  have 
actually  dooe-^close  their  gates  upon  all,  except  their  foundation  members. 

The  Universities  and  Colleges  are  thus  neither  identical,  nor  vicarious  of  each 
other.  If  the  University  ceases  to  perform  its  functions,  it  ceases  to  exist ;  and 
the  privileges  accorded  by  the  nation  to  the  system  of  public  education  legally 
organized  m  the  University,  can  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation — far  less 
without  the  consent  of  the  academical  legislature — ^be  lawfully  transferred  to  the 
system  of  private  education  precariously  oi<ganized  in  the  Colleges,  and  over 
which  neither  the  State  nor  the  Univeraty  have  any  control.  Iney  have,  houy 
eoeTf  been  unlaw/uUi/  usurped. 

Through  the  suspension  of  the  University,  and  the  usurpation  of  its  functions 
and  privileges  by  the  Collegial  bodies,  there  has  arisen  tne  second  of  two  svs- 
tems  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. — The  one,  in  which  the  University 
was  paramount,  is  ancient  and  statutory ;  the  other,  in  which  the  Colleges  have 
the  ascendant,  is  recent  and  illegal.— In  the  former,  all  was  subservient  to  public 
ntilitr,  and  the  interests  of  science ;  in* the  latter,  all  is  sacrificed  to  private  mo- 
nopoly, and  to  the  convenience  of  the  teacher. — The  former  ampliiiea  the  means 
of  education  in  accommodation  to  the  mighty  end  which  a  University  proposes ; 
the  latter  limits  the  end  which  the  University  attempts  to  the  capacity  of  the 
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pettj  instraments  which  the  intrusive  system  employs. — The  one  afforded  educA* 
tion  in  all  the  Faculties ;  the  other  professes  to  mmish  only  elementary  tuition 
in  the  lowest. — In  the  authorized  system,  the  cycle  of  instruction  was  distributed 
among  a  body  of  teachers,  all  proressedly  chosen  from  merit,  and  each  concen- 
trating his  ability  on  a  single  object ;  in  the  unauthorized,  CTCiy  branch,  neces* 
saiy  to  be  learned,  is  nlonopolized  by  an  individual,  privileged  to  teach  all, 
though  probably  ill  qualified  to  teach  any.^The  old  system  daily  collected  into 
laiige  classes,  under  the  same  professor,  the  whole  youth  of  the  University  of 
equal  standing,  and  thus -rendered  possible  a  keen  and  constant  and  unremitted 
competition ;  the  new,  which  elevate&  the  colleges  and  halls  into  so  many  litUe 
universities,  and  in  these  houses  distributes  the  students,  without  regard  to  abil- 
ity or  standing,  among  some  fifty  tutors,  frustrates  all  emulation  among  the 
members  of  its  small  and  ill-a&sorted  classes. — ^In  the  superseded  system,  the  De- 
grees in  all  the  Faculties  were  bolemn  testimonials  that  the  graduate  had  accom- 
plished a  regular  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  University,  and 
approved  his  competence  by  exercise  ana  examination ;  and  on  these  degrees, 
only  as  such  testimonials,  and  solely  for  the  public  good,  were  there  bestowed  by 
the  civil  legislature,  great  and  exclusive  privileges  in  the  church,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  superseding  system,  I>egrecs  in  all 
the  Faculties,  except  the  lowest  department  of  the  lowest,  certify  neither  a  course 
of  academical  study,  nor  anv  «*8certained  proficiency  in  the  graduate;  and  these 
now  nominal  distinctions  recain  their  privileges  to  the  public  detriment,  and  for 
tlie  benefit  only  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  significance. 
Such  is  the  general  contrast  of  the  two  systems,  which  we  now  exhibit  in  derail. 
Though  Colleges  be  unesnential  accessories  to  a  I  niversity,  yet  common  cir- 
eumstanoes  occasioned,  throughout  all  the  older  Universities,  the  foundation  of 
conventual  establishments  for  the  habitation,  support,  and  subsidiary  discipline 
of  the  student;  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  Colleges  is  not  long  posterior  to  the 
date  of  the  most  ancient  Universities.  Establishments  of  this  nature  are  thus 
not  peculiar  to  England  ;  and  ^ke  the  greater  number  of  her  institutions,  they 
were  borrowed  by  Oxford  from  the  mother  University  of  Paris — but  with  pecu- 
liar and  important  modifications.  A  sketch  of  the  Collegial  system  as  yariously 
oi^anized,  and  as  variously  affecting  the  academical  constitution  in  foreign  Uni- 
yersities,  vrill  afford  a  clearer  conception  of  the  distinctive  .character  of  that  sys- 
tem' in  those  of  England,  and  of  the  paramount  and  unexampled  infiuence  it  has 
exerted  in  determining  th:ir  corruption. 

ORIOIX    OF  COLLEOE8  WITniH  TRB  UMITER8ITIBS. 

The  causes  which  originally  promoted  the  establishment  of  Colleges,  were  very, 
different  fW>m  those  which  subsequently  occasioned  their  increase,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  earliest  Universities  sprang  up.  The 
great  concourse  of  the  studious,  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  n-om  every 
country  of  Europe,  to  the  illustrious  teachers  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  IhiioEOphy, 
who  in  the  twelfth  aufl  thirteenth  centuries  delivered  their  prelections  in  Bolotpio, 
Salerno f  and  Paris,  necessarily  occasioned,  in  these  cities,  a  scarcity  of  lodgings, 
and  an  exorbitant  demand  for  rent.  Various  means  were  adopted  'to  alleviate 
this  inconvenience,  but  with  inadequate  effect ;  and  the  hardships  to  which  the 
poorer  students  were  frequently  exposed,  moved  compassionate  individuals  to 
provide  houses,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  indigent  scholars  miglit  be  accom- 
modated with  free  lodging  during  the  progress  or  their  studies.  The  manners, 
also,  of  the  cities  in  which  the  eany  Universities  arose,  were,  for  obvious  reasons 
more  than  usually  corrupt ;  and  even  attendance  on  the  public  teachers  forced 
the  student  into  dangerous  and  degrading  associations.  Fiety  thus  concurred 
with  benevolence,  in  supplying  houses  in  which  poor  scholars  might  be  har- 
bored without  cost,  ana  youth,  removed  from  perilous  temptation,  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  an  overseer ;  and  an  example  was  afibrdeil  for  imitation  in 
the  Hoapitia  which  the  religious  orders  established  in  the  University  towns  for 
those  of  their  members  who  were  now  attracted,  as  teachers  and  lenmcrs,  to 
these  places  of  literary  resort.*    Free  botyrd  was  soon  added  to  free  lodging ;  and 

*  "  Tune  anteip,"  nys  the  Cazdlnal  do  Vitry,  who  wrote  in  the  fint  half  of  the  thirteenth 
eentoiy,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  Paris—"  tunc  autein  ampHus  in  Clcroquam  in  alio  popuio 
diSBolata  (Latetta  te.),  tamquam  capra  teabioaa  et  oviii  morbida,  pemicwo  exemnlo  innltos 
hoepltes  snos  imdiqiie  ad  earn  afflueates  eomunpebat,  habitatores  fuos  devorans  et  in  profUu- 
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a  small  bnrsaiy  or  stipond  generally  completed  the  endowment.  With  moral 
Buperlntendenoe  was  conjoined  literary  discipline,  bnt  still  in  subservience  to  the 
pnolic  exercises  and  lectures ;  opportunity  was  thus  obtained  of  constant  disfm- 
tation  to  loAtcA  the  greatest  importance  toas  wiseitf. attributed ^  through  all  the  scholasfic 
ages ;  while  books,  which  only  affluent  individuals  conld  then  afford  to  purchase, 
were  supplied  for  the  general  use  of  the  indigent  community. 

THB  COLLEOB   IK  PARIS. 

Bat  as  Pans  was  the  University  in  which  oollegial  establishments  were  first 
founded,  so  Paris  was  the  University  in  which  they  soonest  obtained  the  last  and 
most  important  extension  of  their  purposes,  liegents  were  occasionally  taken 
from  the  public  schools,  and  placed  as  regular  lecturers  within  the  Colleges. 
Sometimes  nominated,  always  controlled,  and  only  degraded  by  their  Faculty, 
these  lecturers  were  recognized  as  among  its  regular 'teachers;  and  the  same 
privileges  accorded  to  the  attendance  on  their  College  courses,  as  to  those  deliv- 
ered by  other  graduates  in  the  common  schools  of  the  UuiverRity.  Different 
Colleges  thus  afforded  the  means  of  academical  education  in  certain  departments 
of  a  meulty — in  a  whole  faculty— or  in  several  faculties ;  and  so  fir  they  con- 
stituted particular  incorporations  of  teachers  and  learners,  apart  from,  and,  in 
some  degree,  independent  of,  tho  general  body  of  the  University.  They  formed, 
in  fiwt,  so  mmy  petty  Universities,  or  so  many  fragments  of  a  University.  Into 
the  Colleges,  thus  furnished  with  professors,  there  were  soon  admitted  to  board 
and  education  pensioners,  or  scholnrs,  not  on  the  foundation ;  and  nothing  mors 
was.  wanting  to  supersede  the  lecturer  in  the  public  schools,  than  to  throw  open 
these  domestic  classes  to  the  members  of  the  otner  Colleges,  and  to  the  martinets  or 
scholars  of  the  University  not  belonging  to  Colleges  at  all.  In  the  course  of  tlic 
fifteenth  century  this  was  done ;  and  the  University  and  Colleges  were  thus  inti- 
mately united.  The  College  liegents,  selected  for  talent,  and  recommended  to 
fiivor  by  their  nomination,  soon  diverted  the  students  from  the  unguaranfoed 
courses  of  the  lecturers  in  the-  University  schools.  The  prime  faculties  of  The- 
ology and  Arts  became  at  last  exclusively  collegial.  With  the  exception  of  two 
courses  in  the  great  College  of  Navarre,  the  lectures,  disputations,  and  acts  of 
the  Theological  Faadty  wore  confined  to  the  college  of  the  oorhoime ;  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  thus  became  convertible  with  the  Theological*  Faculty  of  Paris.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  "/itmous  Colleges^**  or  those  "  of  com- 
plete  exercise  "  Ccc.  magna,  celebria,  famosa,  f  imata,  do  plein  exerciser,  in  the 
Faadty  of  Arts^  amounted  to  eighteen — a  number  which,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth,  had  been  reduced  to  ten.  About  eighty  others  (cc.  parva,  non 
celebria),  of  which  above  a  half  still  subsisted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  taugiit 
either  only  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  faculty  (grammar  and  rhetoric),  and 
this  only  to  those  on  the  foundation,  or  merely  afforded  habitation  and  stipend 
to  their  bursars,  now  admitted  to  education  in  all  the  larger  colleges,  witn  the 
illustrious  exception  of  Navarre.  The  Rue  de  la  Fouarre  {vieus  stranuneus), 
which  contained  the  schools  belonging  to  the  different  Nations  of  the  Faculty ^  and  to 
which  the  lectures  in  philosophy  had  been  once  exclusively  confined,  became  less 
and  less  frequented ;  until  at  last  the  public  chair  of  Ethics,  long  perpetuated  by 
an  endowment,  alone  remained ;  and  "  The  Street "  would  have  boen  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  university,  had  not  the  acts  of  Determination,  the  forms  of  In- 
ceptorship,  and  the  Examinations  of  some  of  the  Nations,  still  connected  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  with  this  venerable  site.  The  colleges  of  full  exercise  in  this 
fiu:ulty,  continued  to  combine  the  objects  of  a  classical  school  and  university  ; 
for,  besides  the  art  of  grammar  taught  in  six  or  seven  consecutive  classes  of  hu- 
manity or  ancient  literature,  they  supplied  courses  of  rlietoric,  logic,  metaphysics 
physics,  mathematics,  and  morals:  the  several  subjects,  taught  by  different  prufes' 

Bors.    A  free  competition  was  thus  maintained  between  the  Colleges ;  the  princi' 

^ . ___^ ^ 

dnm  demergen*,  simplleem  fomlestionem  nullum  pcocatum  reputabat.  B!ervtiiccti  publirn, 
ublane  p«r  vicoA  et  plafeeaa  dvitatb,  paraiin  ad  lupanarU  gua  doiiooa  Cranwuntei  qua^i  per  \io- 
lenoam  perirahcbant.  Quod  ci  forte  Ingredi  recuaaraat,  confMtiin  eoa  *  Sodomitas,''  \«y*l  ipros 
eondamentos,  dlcebant.  In  una  autem  ut  eadem  domoy  sehoUe  erani  supniuSj  prnstibula  in- 
ftrius,  bt  parte  suptriori  magistri  legtbant^  in  inferiori  meretriees  ojfftcia  turpttudinis  errrre- 
bant.  £z  una  parU,  meretrice*  inter  se  et  eum  Cenonibvs  [lenonibus]  lih'pabant :  tJt  alia  pnrtey 
disputantes  et  contentiose  agente*  eieriei  prodameAamt,*^ — (JacobI  de  Yitriacb  Hiat.  Occident, 
cap.  vU.)^It  thus  appeam,  that  the  Schools  of  the  Facoltr  of  Arts  were  not  as  yet  establiahed  In 
the  Rue  de  la  Fouarre.  At  this  date  In  Paris,  as  oilglnaiiT  also  in  Oxford,  the  lectures  and  As- 
patadoos  irere  oondocted  by  the  masten  in  their  private  habifiaUoos. 
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pals  had  every  inducement  to  appoint  only  the  most  able  teachers ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  rival  professors  (who  were  not  astricted  to  celibacy)  de- 
{>ended  mainly  on  their  fees.  A  blind  munificence  quenched  this  useful  emula- 
tion. In  the  year  1719,  fixed  salaries  and  retiring  pensions  were  assigned  by  the 
crown  to  the  College  Regents ;  the  lieges  at  large  now  obtained  the  gratuitous 
iufitmction  which  the  poor  had  always  enjoyed,  but  the  University  declined. 

THB  COLLEOB  IN  LOUTAIN. 

After  Paris,  no  continental  University  was  more  affected  in  its  fundamental 
faculty  by  the  ooUegial  system  than  Louvain.  Originally,  as  in  Paris,  and  the 
other  Universities  of  the  Parisian  model,  the  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
were  exclusively  delivered  by  the  regents  in  vioo,  or  in  the  general  scHoJb^  to  each 
of  whom  a  certain  subject  of  philosophy,  and  a  certain  hour  of  teaching,  was 
assigned.  Colleges  were  founded ;  and  m  some  of  these,  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  particular  schools  were  established.  The  regents  in  these  colleges  were 
not  disowned  by  the  faculty,  to  whose  control  they  were  subjected.  Here,  as  in 
Paris,  the  lectures  by  the  re^nts  in  vioo  gradually  declined,  till  at  last  the  three 
public  professorships  of  Ethics,  RheUfric,  and  MaihematicSt  perpetuated  by  endow- 
ment, were  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  only  classes  that  remained  open  in  the 
hidls  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which,  besides  other  exercises,  the  Quodlibetic 
Disputations  were  still  annually  performed.  The  general  tuition  of  that  faculty 
was  conducted  in  /our  rival  colleges  of  full  exercise,  or  Pcedagogia,  as  they  were 
denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  colleges,  which  were  intended  less 
for  the  education,  than  for  the  habitation  and  aliment  of  youth,  during  their 
studies.  These  last,  which  amounted  to  above  thirty,  sent  their  bursars  for  edu- 
cation to  the  four  privileged  Colleges  of  the  Faculty ;  to  one  or  other  of  which 
these  minor  establishments  were  in  general  astricted.  In  the  Psedagogia  (with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Collegium  Porci),  Philosophy  alone  was  taught,  and 
this  under  the  fourfold  division  of  Logic,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Morals,  by 
four  ordinary  professors  and  a  principal.  Instruction  in  the  Littens  Hunutniores, 
was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  discontinued  in  the  other  three  {cc.  Castri,  Lilii, 
Fcdconis) ; — the  earlier  institution  in  this  department  being  afl%>rde<l  by  the  oppi- 
dan schools  then  every  where  established ;  the  higher  by  the  Collegium  Gandense  ; 
and  the  highest  bv  the  three  professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  literature, 
in  the  Collegium  Trilingue,  founded  in  1517,  by  Hieronymus  Buslidius — a  mem- 
orable institution,  imitated  by  Francis  I.  in  Paris,  by  Fox  and  Wolscy  in  Oxford, 
and  by  Ximenes  in  Alcala  de  Henares.  In  the  Paedagogia  the  di;»cipline  was 
rigorous ;  the  diligence  of  tlie  teachers  admirably  sustained  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
dinerent  Houses;  and  the  emulation  of  the  students,  roused  by  daily  competi- 
tion in  their  several  classes  and  colleges,  was  powerfully  directed  toward  the 
^reat  general  contest,  in  which  all  tlie  candidates  for  a  degree  in  arts  frc  m  the 
different  Psedagogia  were  brought  into  concourse — publicly  and  minutely  tried 
by  sworn  examinators— and  finally  arranged  in  the  strict  order  of  merit. 

THE   COLLEGE   IN   GERM  ANT. 

In  Germauiy  collegial  establishments  did  not  obtain  the  same  preponderance  aa 
in  the  Netheriands  and  France.  In  the  older  universities  of  the  empiiv,  the 
academical  system  was  not  essentially  modified  by  these  institutions ;  and  in  the 
universities  u>unded  after  the  commencement  of  tne  sixteenth  century,  they  were 
rarely  called  into  existence.  In  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Erfurth, 
Iicipsic,  Rostoch,  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  &c.,  wc  find  conventual  establishments 
for  the  habitation,  aliment,  and  superintendence  of  youth ;  but  these,  always 
subsidiary  to  the  public  system,  were  rarely  able,  after  the  revival  pf  letters,  to 
maintain  their  importance  even  in  this  subordinate  capacity. 

In  Germany,  the  name  of  College  was  usually  applied  to  foundations  destined 
principally  for  the  residence  and  support  of  the  academical  teachers ;  the  name 
of  Bursa  was  given  to  houses  inhabited  by  students,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  graduate  in  arts.  In  the  colleges,  which  were  comparatively  rare,  if  schol- 
ars were  admitted  at  all,  they  received  free  lodging  or  free  boanl,  but  not  free 
domestic  tuition ;  they  were  bound  to  be  diligent  in  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  the  public  readers  in  the  University  ;  and  the  governors  of  the  house  were  en- 
jdned  to  see  that  this  obligation  was  faithfully  performed.    The  Bursss,  which 
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corresponded  to  the  ancient  Halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  prevailed  in  all  the 
older  iJniyersities  of  Qermanj.  They  were  cither  benevolent  foundations  fur 
the  reception  of  a  certain  class  of  favored  students,  who  had  sometimes  also  a 
small  exhibition  for  their  support  (66.  privata) :  or  houses  licensed  by  the  Facnlty 
of  Arts,  to  whom  they  exclusively  belonfi:ed,  in  which  the  students  admitted 
were  bound  to  a  certain  stated  contribution  (positio)  to  a  common  exchequer 
(6ursa — hence  the  nanae),  and  to  obedience  to  the  laws  by  which  the  discipline  of 
the  establishment  was  regulated  (66.  communes'^.  Of  these  varieties,  the  second 
was  in  general  engrafted  on  the  first.    Every  bursa  was  governed  by  a  graduate 

! rector  ctmventor;)  and  in  the  larger  institutions,  under  him,  by  his  delegate 
conrector)  or  assistants  (magistri  wnverdorts).  In  most  Universities  it  was  en- 
joined that  every  regular  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  enrol  himself  of 
a  bnrse ;  but  the  burse  was  also  frequently  inhabited  by  masters  engaged  in  pub- 
lic lecturing  in  their  own,  or  in  following  the  courses  of  a  higher  faculty.  To 
the  duty  of  rector  belonged  a  general  superintendence  of  the  dili^ncc  and  moral 
conduct  of  the  inferior  mem^rs,  and  (in  the  lai^r  bursie,  with  the  aid  of  a 
procurator  or  osconomus)  the  management  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  mainten« 
ance  of  the  house.  As  in  the  colleg^es  of  France  and  England,  he  could  enforce 
discipline  by  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment.  Domestic  instruction  was 
generally  introduced  into  these  establishments,  but,  as  we  said,  only  in  subservi- 
ence to  the  public.  The  rector,  either  by*himself  or  deputies,  repeated  with  his 
bursars  their  public  lessons,  resolved  difficulties  thev  mi^ht  propose,  supplied  de- 
ficiencies in  their  knowledge,  and  moderated  at  their  private  disputations. 

The  philosophical  i^ntroversies  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  divided  the 
universities  of  Europe  into  hostile  parties,  were  waged  with  peculiar  activity 
among  a  people,  like  the  Germans,  actuated  more  than  any  otuer,  by  s})cculao 
tive  opinion,  and  the  spirit  of  sect.  The  famous  question  touching  the  nature 
of  Universals,  which  created  a  schism  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  thus 
founded  the  University  of  Leipsic ;  which  formally  separated  into  two,  the  faculty 
of  arts  (called  severally  the  via  antiqua  or  realist,  and  the  via  modenia  or  nomi- 
nalist), in  Ingolstadt,  1  ubingen,  Heidelberg,  &c. ;  and  occasioned  a  ceaseless  war- 
fare in  the  other  schools  of  philosophy  throughout  the  empire : — tliis  question 
modified  the  German  burase  in  a  far  more  decisive  manner  than  it  affected  the 
colleges  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  Nominalists  and  Realists  with- 
drew themselves  into  diflerent  bursa) ;  whence,  as  from  opposite  castles,  they 
daily  descended  to  renew  their  clamorous,  and  not  always  bloodless  contests,  in 
the  arena  of  the  public  schools.  In  thii  manner  the  biirsse  of  In^Istadt,  Tu- 
bingen, Heidelberg,  Erfurth,  and  other  universities,  were  divided  oetween  the 
partisans  of  the  k/a  Anttquorum,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Via  Mod'rnontm;  and 
m  some  of  the  greater  schools  tHc  s  veral  sects  of  Realism — as  the  Albertists, 
Thomists,  Scotists — had  bursa)  of  their  "  pecaliar  process." 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  place  these  institutions  more  absolutely  under  that 
scholastic  influence  which  swayed  the  faculties  of  arts  and  theology  ;  and  how- 
ever adverse  were  the  different  sects,  when  a  common  enemy  was  at  a  distance, 
no  sooner  was  the  reign  of  scholasticism  threatened  by  the  revival  of  polite  let- 
ters, than  their  particular  dissensions  were  merged  m  a  genernl  Fjncretism  to 
resist  the  novelty  equally  obnoxious  to  all — ^a  resistance  which,  if  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  absolute  proscription  of  humane  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sities, succeeded,  at  least,  in  excluding  it  from  the  course  prescrii)ed  for  tho 
degree  in  arts,  and  from  tlie  studies  authorized  in  the  bursa;,  of  which  that 
faculty  had  universallv  tho  control.  In  their  relations  to  the  revival  of  am^ent 
learning,  the  bursae  of  Germany,  and  the  colleges  of  France  and  England,  were 
directly  opposed ;  and  to  this  contrast  is,  in  part,  to  Ik)  attributed  the  difference 
of  their  fate.  The  colleges,  indeed,  mainly  owed  their  stability — in  England  to 
their  wealth — in  France  to  their  cosdition  with  the  University-.  But  in  harboring 
the  rising  literature,  and  rendering  themselves  instrumental  to  its  progress,  tho 
colleges  seemed  anew  to  vindicate  their  utility,  and  remained,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  at  least,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  iurstFy  on  tho 
contrary,  fell  at  once  info  contempt  with  the  antiquated  learning  which  they  so 
fondly  defended ;  and  before  they  were  disposed  to  transf^T  their  allegiance  to 
the  dominant  literature,  other  instruments  had  been  organized,  and  circuinstiin- 
ces  had  superseded  their  necessity.  The  philosophical  faculty  to  which  they 
belonged,  nad  lost,  by  its  opposition  to  the  admission  of  humane  letters  into  its 
coarse,  the  consideration  it  formerly  obtained ;  and  in  the  Trotestant  Uuivcrsi- 
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ties  of  the  Empire  a  degpiee  in  Arts  was  no  longer  required  as  a  necessary  pass^ 
port  to  die  other  faculties.  The  Gymnasia,  established  or  maltiplieil  on  the 
tteformation  throughout  Protestant  Germany,  sent  the  youth  to  the  unirersities 
Mrith  sounder  studies,  and  at  a  maturer  age ;  and  the  public  prelections,  no  longer 
intrusted  to  the  fortuitous  competence  of  the  graduates,  were  dischargi'd,  in 
chief,  by  Professors  carefully  selected  for  their  mcrit-->rewarded  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  individual  value  in  the  literary  market— and  stimulated  to  exenion 
by  a  competition  unexampled  in  the  academical  arrangements  of  any  other 
country.  The  discipline  or  the  bursae  was  now  found  less  useful  in  aid  of  the 
Univer^ty;  and  the  student  less  disposed  to  submit  to  their  restraint.  No 
w^thy  foundations  perpetuated  their  existence  independently  of  use ;  and  their 
iervices  being  found  too  small  to  warrant  their  maintenance  by  compulsory  regu- 
lations, they  were  soon  generally  abandoned. — The  name  Bmch  alone  surriTesi. 

THB  COLLBOfi  IK  t[HGLA50. 

_  • 

In  the  Enfjiish  Universities,  the  histoiy  of  ihe  coUegial  element  has  been  very 
different.  Nowhere  did  it  deserve  to  exercise  so  small  an  influence ;  nowhere  has 
it  exercised  so  great.     The  colleges  of  the  continental  Universities  were  no  hos- 

Eitals  for  drones ;  their  foundations  were  exclusively  in  favor  of  teachers  and 
urners  ;  the  former,  whose  number  was  determined  by  their  necessity,  enjoyed 
their  stipend  under  the  condition  of  instruction ;  and  the  .latter,  only  darin<;*the 
period  of  their  academical  studies.  In  the  English  colleges,  on  the  contmry, 
the  fellowships,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  perpetual,  not  burdened  with 
tuition,  and  indefinite  in  number.  In  the  foreign  colleges;  the  instructors  were 
chosen  from  competence.  In  those  of  England,,  but  especially  in  Oxford,  the 
ffellows  in  general  owe  their  election  to  chance.  Abroad,  as  the  colleges  were 
visited,  superintended,  regulated,  and  reformed  by  their  faculty,  their  lectures 
were  acknowledged  by  the  University  as  public  courses,  and  the  lecturers  them- 
selves  at  last  recognized  as  its  privileged  professors.  In  England,  as  the  Univer- 
sity did  not  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  over  the  colleges,  tlieir  discipline  was 
viewed  as  private  and  subsidiary ;  while  the  fellow  was  never  recognized  as  a 
public  character  at  all,  far  less  as  a  privileged  instnietor.  In  Pari'*  and  Louvain, 
the  college  discipline  superseded  only  the  precarious  lectures  of  the  graduates  at 
large.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  was  an  improved  and  improvable  system 
of  professional  education  that  the  tntorial  extinguished.  In  the  foreign  Univer- 
sities, the  right  of  academical  instruction  was  deputed  to  a  limited  number  of 
''famous  colleges,"  and  in  these  only  to  a  full  body  of  cooperative  toachcr.^.  In 
Oxford,  all  academical  education  is  usurped,  not  only  by  every  house,  but  by 
every  fellow-tutor  it  contains.  The  alliance  between  the  Colleges  and  University 
in  Paris  and  Louvain  was,  in  the  circumstances,  perhaps  a  rational  igiprove- 
ment;  the  dethronement  of  the  University  by  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, was  without  doubt,  n  preposterous,  as  an  illegal,  revolution. 

In  the  mode  of  teaching — in  the  subjccte  taught — in  the  forms  of  graduation 
— and  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  faculties,  no  Universities,  for  a  long 
time,  resembbd  each  other  more  closely  than  the  "first  and  second  schools  of 
the  church,"  Paris  and  Oxford;  but  in  the  constitution  and  civil  polity  of  the 
bodies,  there  were  from  the  first  considenible  differences. —  In  Oxford,  the  Uni- 
versity was  not  originally  established  on  the  distinction  of  Nations;  though,  iu 
the  sequel,  the  great  national  schi-m  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  men  li.ad 
almost  determined  a  division  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  from  the  first  in  the 
other  ancient  Universities. — In  Oxford,  the  Chancellor  and  his  dt^puty  combined 
the  powers  of  the  Rector  and  the  two  Chancellors  in  Paris;  and  the  inspection 
and  control,  chiefly  exercised  in  the  latter  through  the  distribution  of  the  schol- 
ars of  the  University  into  Nations  and  Tribes,  under  the  government  of  Rector, 
Procurators,  and  Deans,  was  in  the  former  more  e«»pecially  accomplished  by 
collecting  the  students  into  certain  privileged  Houses,  under  the  control  of  a 
Principal,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  memlxirs.  This  suhordinat-on 
was  not,  indeed,  established  at  once ;  and  the  scholars  at  first  lodged,  without 
domestic  superintendence,  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  In  the  year  1231,  wo 
find  it  only  ordained,  by  royal  mandate,  ''that  every  clerk  or  scnolar  resident 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  subject  himself  to  the  discipline  and  tuition  of 
some  Master  of  the  Schools"  i.  e.,  we  presume,  enter  himself  as  the  peculiar 
disciple  of  one  or  other  of  the  actual  Regents.     In  the  same  year,  Ta^-ators 
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arfe  established  in  both  universities.  (See  Fuller,  who  gives  thnt  docament  at 
length. ) — By  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  appears,  however,  to 
have  become  established  law,  that  all  scholars  should  be  members  of  some  Col- 
lege, Hall,  or  Entry,  under  a  responsible  head  (Wood,  a.  1408);  and  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  university,  we  find  more  frequent  and  decisive  meas- 
ures taken  in  Oxford  against  the  Chamberdekifns,  or  scholars  haunting  the 
schools,  but  of  no  authonsed  house,  than  in  Paris  were  ever  employed  against 
the  Martinets. — In  the  foreign  Universities,  it  was  never  incumbent  on  any, 
beside  the  students  •f  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  to  be  under  collcgial  or  bursal 
superintendence ;  in  the  English  Universities,  the  graduates  or  undergraduates 
of  every  faculty  were  equally  required  to  be  members  of  a  privileged  house. 

By  this  rcu^ulation,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect  themselves  into  houses 
of  community,  variously  denominated  Halls,  Inns.  Hostles,  Entries,  Chambers 
(Attlae,  Ho^pitia,  Introitut^  Camarae).  These  Halls  were  governed  b^  peculiar 
statutes,  established  by  the  University,  'by  whom  they  were  also  visited  and 
reformed ;  and  administered  by  a  Principal,  elected  by  the  scholars  themselves, 
but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  chancellor  or  his  deputy,  on  finding  caution  for 
payment  of  the  rent.     The  halls  were,  in  general,  hdd  onljr  on  lease ;  but  by  a 

Snrilege  common  to  most  Unirersities,  houses  once  occupied  by  clerks  or  stu* 
ents  could  not  again  be  resumed  by  the  proprietor,  or  taken  from  the  gown,  if 
the  rent  ulcere  punctually  discharged,  the  rate  of  which  was  quinquennially  fixed 
by  the  academical  taxators.  The  great  majority  of  the  scholars  who  innabited 
these  halls  lived  at  their  own  expense;  but  the  benevolent  motives  which, 
in  other  countries,  determined  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  private  bursal, 
nowhere  operated  more  powerfully  than  in  England,  m  a  few  houses,  foun- 
dations were  made  for  tne  support  of  a  certain  number  of  indigent  scholars, 
who  were  incorporated  as  fellows  (or  joint  participators  in  the  endowment), 
under  the  government  of  a  head.  But,  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these 
benefactions  were  not,  as  elsewhere,  exclusively  limited  to  learners,  during  their 
academical  studies,  and  to  instructors ;  they  were  not  even  limite<l  to  m'^rlt ; 
while  the  subjection  of  the  Colleges  to  private  statutes,  and  their  emancipation 
from  the  control  of  the  academical  autnorities,  gave  them  interests  apart  from 
those  of  the  public,  and  not  only  disqualified  them  from  cooperating  toward  the 
general  ends  of  the  University,  but  ren  lered  them,  instead  or  powerful  aids,  the 
worst  impediments  to  its  utility. 

The  CfoUeges,  into  which  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the  foundations, 
were,  until  a  comparatively  modern  date,  rarely  admitted  (and  this  admission, 
be  it  noted,  is  to  the  present  hour  wholly  optional),  remained  also  for  many 
centuries  few  in  comparison  with  the  Halls.  The  lai;.ter  were  counted  by  hun- 
dreds ;  the  former,  in  Oxford,  even  at  the  present  day,  extend  only  to  nineteen. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  number  of  the  halls  was 
about  three  hundred  (Wood,  a.  1307) — the  number  of  the  secular  colleges,  at  the 
highest,  only  Mree. — At  the  commencement  of  4he  fifteenth  century,  when  die 
colleges  had  risen  to  seceil,  a  Fellow  of  Quce  /s  laments  that  the  students  had 
diminished  as  the  foundations  had  increiuicd.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  number  of  halls  had  fallen  to  fifty-Jive,  whil^  the  secu- 
lar colleges  had,  b  fore  1516,  been  multiplied  to  twelve. — The  causes  which 
had  hitherto  occasioned  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  scholars,  and  in  the 
number  of  the  houses  destined  for  their  accommodation,  were,  among  others,  the 
plagues,  by  which  Oxford  was  so  frequently  desolated,  and  the  inemborB  of  the 
Uni verity  dispersed — the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster — the  rise  of  other 
rival  Universities  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent— and,  finally,  the 
sinking  consideration  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  character  which  the 
lieformation  assumed  in  England,  cooperated,  however,  still  more  powerftilly 
to  the  same  result.  Of  itself,  the  schism  in  religion  must  necessarily  have 
diminished  the  re^^rt  of  students  to  the  University,  by  banishing  those  who 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  new  opinions  there  inculcated  by  law ;  while  among 
the  reformed  themselves,  there  arose  an  influential  party,  who  viewed  the 
academical  exercises  as  sophistical,  and  many  who  even  regarded  dc'groes  as 
Antiehristian.  But  in  England  the  Reformation  incidentally  opemted  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner.  Unlike  its  fate  in  other  countries,  tliis  religious  revolution 
was  absolutely  governed  by  the  fancies  of  the  royal  despot  for  the  time ;  and 
so  uncertain  was  the  caprice  of  Henry,  so  contradictiny  the  policy  of  his 
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three  immediate  snoces^ors,  that  for  a  lonp^  time  it  was  difficalt  to  know  what 
was  the  religion  by  law  established  for  the  current  year,  far  less  possible  to 
calculate,  with  assurance,  on  what  woald  be  the  statutory  orthodoxy  for  the 
ensuing.  At  the  same  time,  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  ordere  dried  up 
one  great  source  of  academical  prosperity ;  while  the  confiscation  of  monastic 
property,  which  was  genemlly  r^arded  as  only  a  foretaste  of  what  awaited  the 
endowments  of  the  Universities,  and  the  superfluous  revenues  of  the  clergy, 
rendered  literature  and  the  church,  during  this  crisis,  uninviting  professions, 
either  for  an  ambitious,  or  (if  disinclined  to  martyrdom)  for  a  conscientious 
man.  The  effect  was  but  too  apparent ;  for  many  years  the  Universities  were 
almost  literaUy  deserted. 

The  Uallsy  whose  existefice  solely  depended  on  the  confluence  of  students,  thus 
fell ;  and  none,  it  is  probable,  would  have  survived  the  crisis,  had  not  several 
chanced  to  be  the  property  of  certain  colleges,  which  had  thus  an  interest  in 
their  support.  The  Halls  of  St.  Alban,  bt.  Edmund,  St.  Mary,  New  Inn, 
Magdalen,  severally  belonged  to  Merton,  Queen's,  Oriel,  New,  and  Mapdalen 
Colleges ;  and  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Gloucester  Hall,  now 
Worcester  College,  and  Hert  Hall,  subsequently  Hertford  College,  owed  their 
palvation  to  their  dependence  on  the  foundations  of  Christ  Church,  St.  John's, 
and  Exeter. 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  halls,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  cloisters  and  colleges  of  the  monastic  orders  in  Oxford,  not  onlv  gave  to 
the  secular  colleges,  which  all  remained,  a  preponderant  weight  in  the  Cnivcrsity 
for  the  juncture,  but  allowed  them  so  lo  extend  their  circuit  and  to  increa.sc  their 
numbers,  that  they  were  sulxiequently  enabled  to  comprehend  within  their 
walls  nearly  the  whole  of  the  academical  population,  though  previously  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  thev  appear  to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent 
members  at  all.  As  the  students  fell  off,  the  rents  of  the  halls  were  taxed  at  a 
lower  rate ;  and  they  b<M:ame  at  last  of>  so  insignificant  a  value  to  the  landlords, 
who  could  not  apply  it  to  other  than  academical  purposes,  that  they  were  always 
willing  to  dispose  of  this  fallen  and  falling  property  for  the  most  trifling 
consideration.  In  Oxford,  land  and  houses  became  a  drug.  The  old  colleges 
thus  extended  their  limits,  by  easy  purchase,  from  the  impoverished  burghers ; 
and  the  new  collies,  of  which  there  were  four  established  within  half  a  century 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and  altogether  six  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  built  on  sites  either  obtained  gratuitously  or  for  an  insigniHcant  price. 
After  this  period,  only  one  college  was  founded — in  1610;  and  three  of  the  eight 
halls  transmuted  into  colleges,  in  1610,  1702,  and  1749 ;  but  of  these,  one  is  now 
extinct. 

Before  the  era  of  their  downfall,  the  establishment  of  a  hall  was  ea.sy.  It 
required  only,  that  a  few  scholars  should  hire  a  house,  find  caution  for  a  year's 
rent,  and  choose  for  Principal  a  graduate  of  respectable  character.  The  Chan- 
cellor, or  his  Deputy,  could  noWretuse  to  sanction  thj^  establishment.  An  act  of 
usurpation  abolished  this  facility.  The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the 
Principality,  and  consequently  to  the  institution,  of  halls,  was,  *'  through  tho 
absolute  potency  he  had,"  procured  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  about  1570;  and  it  is  now,  by  statute,  invested  in  his  successors. 
In  surrendering  this  privilege  to  the  Chancellor,  the  Colleges  were  not  blind  to 
their  peculiar  interest  From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was  sure  to  be 
guided  by  their  heads ;  no  hall  has  since  arisen  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly ; 
and  the  coUegial  interest,  thus  left  without  a  counterpoise,  and  concentrateii  in  a 
few  hands,  was  soon  able  to  establish  an  absolute  supremacy  in  the  University. 

As  the  coll(^^  only  received  as  members  those  not  on  the  foundation,  fur 
their  own  convenience,  they  could  cither  exclude  them  altogether,  or  admit  them 
under  whatever  limitations  they  might  choose  to  impose.  By  University  law. 
graduates  were  not  compelled  to  lodge  in  college ;  they  were  therefore  excluded 
as  unprofitable  members,  to  make  room  for  under-gradnates,  who  paid  tutor's 
fees,  and  as  dangerous  competitors,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  tutors  them- 
selves. This  exclusion,  or  the  possibility  of  this  exclusion,  of  itself  prevented 
any  graduate  from  commencing  tutor,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the 
foundation  members.  Independently  of  this,  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  would  have  frustrated  all  interference  with  monopoly  by  the  fellows ;  but 
these  wo  need  not  enumerate. 
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Oolle^^ial  tuition  enCTossed  by  the  fellows,  a  more  important  step  was  to  raise 
this  coile^a]  tuition  from  a  snosidiary  to  a  principal.  Could  the  professorial 
iystem  on  which  the  University  rested  be  abolished,  the  tutorial  system  would 
remain  the  one  organ  of  academical  instruction ;  could  the  University  he  silently 
annihilated,  the  colleges  would  succeed  to  its  name,  its  privileges,  and  its  place. 
This  momentous — this  deplorable  subversion  was  consummated.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  the  end  was  ever  clearly  proposed,  or  a  line  of  policy  for  its 
attainment  ever  svstematically  followea  out.  But  circumstances  concurred, 
and  that  instinct  or  self-interest  which  actuates  bodies  of  men  with  the  certainty 
of  a  natural  law,  determined,  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  result,  such  as 
no  sagacity  would  have  anticipated  as  possible.  After  the  accomplishment, 
however,  a  retrospect  of  its  causes  shows  the  event  to  have  been  natural,  if  not 
necessary. 

The  subversion  of  the  University  is  to  be  traced  to  that  very  code  of  laws 
on  which  its  constitution  was  finally  established.  The  academical  body  is 
composed  of  graduates  and  under-graduates,  in  the  four  faculties  of  Arts, 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine ;  and  the  government  of  the  University  was  of 
old  exclusively  committed  to  the  Masters  and  Doctors  assembled  in  Congre- 
gation and  Convocation ;  Heads  of  houses  and  college  Fellows  shared  in  the 
academical  government  onl^  as  they  were  full  graduates,  and  as  they  were 
regents.  The  statutes  ratified  under  the  chancellon<hip  of  Laud,  and  by 
which  the  le^eU  constitution  of  the  University  is  still  determined,  changed  this 
republican  polity  into  an -oligarchical.  The  legislation  and  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment were  still  left  with  the  full  graduates,  the  Masters  and  Doctors,  and 
the  character  of  Fellow  remained  always  unprivileged  bv  law.  ^ut  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  if  not  now  first  raised  to  the  nmk  of  a  public  body,  were  now  first 
clothed  with  an  authority  such  rs  rendered  them  henceft.  rw:  rl  the  principal^ 
in  fact,  the  sole  administrators  of  the  University  weal.  And  wh  M'e.'^s  in  foreign 
Universities,  the  University  governed  the  Colleges — in  Oxfoixl  the  Colleges  were 
enthroned  the  governors  of  the  University.  The  Vice-chancellor  (now  also 
necessarily  a  College  Head),  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  two  Proctors,  were 
constituted  into  a  body,  and  the  members  constrained  to  regular  attendance 
on  an  ordinary  weekly  meeting.  To  this  body  w<as  committed,  as  their  especial 
dutu,  the  care  of  "  inquiring  into,  and  taking  coims/dfary  the  ottserixince  of  the  statutes 
ana  customs  of  the  University;  and  if  there  bo  aught  touching  the  good  govern* 
ment,  the  scholnstic  improvement,  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  University, 
which  a  majority  of  them  may  think. worthy  of  deliberation,  let  them  have 
power  to  deliberate  thereupon,  to  the  end  that,  after  this  their  deliberation,  the 
same  may  be  proposed  more  advisedly  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Congregation, 
and  then  with  mature  counsel  ratified  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Convocation." 
(T.  xiii.)  Thus,  no  proposal  could  be  submitted  to  the  Houses  of  Congre- 
gation or  Convocatii>n,  unless  it  had  been  previously  discussed  and  sanctioned  by 
tne  "Hebdomadal  Meeting;"^  and  through  this  preliminary  negative,  the  most 
absolute  control  was  aocordell  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  Univ^rsit^.  By  their  permission,  every  statute  might  be  violated,  and  every 
custom  fall  into  desuetude:  without  their  permission,  no  measure  of  reform, 
or  improvement,  or  discipline,  however  necessary,  could  be  initiated,  or  even 
mentioTjed. 

A  body  constituted  and  authorized  like  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  could  only 
be  rationally  expected  to  discharge  its  trust :  l\  if  its  members  were  subjected 
to  a  direct  and  concentrated  responsibilitv ;  and  2^,  if  their  public  duties  were 
indentical  with  their  private  interests.  1*110  Hebdomadal  Meeting  acted  under 
neither  of  these  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  Jirst,  this  bodv  was  placed  under  the  review  of  no  superior 
authoritv  either  for  what  it  did,  or  for  what  it  did  not  perform ;  and  the 
responsibility  to  public  opinion  was  distributed  among  too  many  to  have  any 
innuence  on  their  collective  acts. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  so  far  were  the  interests  and  duties  of  the  Heads  from 
being  coincident,  that  they  were  diametrically  opposed.  Their  public  obligations 
bound  them  to  maintain  and  improve  the  'system  of  University  education,  of 
which  the  professors  were  the  organs ;  but  this  system  their  private  advantage, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  representing  the  coUegial  interest,  j^iompted  them  to 
deteriorate  and  undermine. 
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By  a  College,  I  suppose,  is  meant,  not  merely  a  body  of  men  living  together 
in  one  dwelling,  but  belonging  to  one  establishment  In  its  very  notion,  the 
word  suggests  to  us  position,  authority,  and  stability ;  and  again,  these  attri- 
butes  presuppose  a  foundation ;  and  that  foundation  consists  either  in  public 
recognition,  or  in  the  possession  of  revenues,  or  in  some  similar  advantage.  If 
two  or  three  individuals  live  together,  the  community  is  not  at  once  called  a 
College ;  but  a  charter,  or  an  endowment,  some  legal  staiuSj  or  some  ecclesi- 
astical privilege,  is  nece^tary  to  erect  it  into  the  Collegiate  form.  However,  it 
does,  I  suppose,  imply  a  community  or  eonvitio  too ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  be  of  a 
certain  definite  size :  for,  as  soon  as  it  exceeds  in  point  of  numbers,  non-resi- 
dence may  be  expected  to  follow.  It  is  then  a  household,  and  ofiEers  an  abode 
to  its  members,  and  requires  or  involves  the  same  virtuous  and  paternal  disci- 
pline which  is  proper  to  a  family  and  home.  Moreover,  as  no  family  can  eub- 
sist  without  a  maintenance,  and  as  children  are  dependent  on  their  homes,  so  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  an  endowment,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  suggested  by  the 
very  idea  of^  college,  should  ordinarily  be  necessary  for  its  actual  carrying 
out  Still  more  necessary  are  buildings,  and  buildings  of  a  prominent  char- 
acter; for,  whereas  every  family  must  have  its  dwelling,  a  &mily  which  has  a 
recognized  and  official  existence,  must  live  in  a  sort  of  public  building,  which 
satisfies  the  eye,  and  is  the  enduring  habitation  of  an  enduring  body. 

This  view  of  a  College,  which  I  have  not  been  attempting  to  prove  but  to 
delineate,  suggests  to  us  the  objects  which  a  college  is  adapted  to  fulfill  in  a 
University.  It  is  all,  and  does  all  which  is  implied  in  the  name  of  home. 
Youths,  who  have  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  traveled  some  hundred  miles  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  find  an  "  Altera  Troja ''  and  "  simulala  Per- 
gama "  at  the  end  of  their  journey  and  in  their  place  of  temporary  sojourn. 
Home  is  for  the  young,  who  know  nothing  of  the  worid,  and  who  would  be 
forlorn  and  sad,  if  thrown  upon  it  It  is  the  refuge  of  helpless  boyhood,  which 
would  be  famished  and  pine  away,  if  it  were  not  maintained  by  others.  It  is 
the  providential  sheltor  of  the  weak  and  inexperienced,  who  have  still  to  learn 
how  to  cope  with  the  temptations  which  lie  outside  of  it  It  is  the  place  of 
training  for  those  who  are  not  only  ignorant  but  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
learn,  and  who  have  to  be  taught,  by  careful  individual  trial,  how  to  set  about 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  a  teacher.  And  it  is  the  school  of  elementary  stu- 
dies, not  of  advanced ;  for  such  studies  alone  can  boys  at  best  apprehend  and ' 
master.  Moreover,  it  is  the  shrine  of  our  best  affections,  the  bosom  of  our 
fondest  recollections,  a  spell  upon  our  after  lifb,  a  stay  fbr  world-weary  mind 
and  soul,  wherever  we  are  oast  till  the  end  comes.  Such  are  the  attributes  or 
offices  of  home,  and  like  to  these,  in  one  or  other  sense  and  measure,  are  the 
attributes  and  offices  of  a  College  in  a  University.  • 

We  may  considec,  historically  speaking,  that  Colleges  were  but  continua- 
tions, mviaiia  mutandis^  of  the  schools  which  preoeded  the  rise  of  Universities. 
These  sohools  indeed  were  monastic  or  at  least  clerical,  and  observed  a  religious 
or  an  eoclesiastical  rule;  so  fkr  they  were  not  simple  Colleges,  still  they  were 
devoted  to  study,  and,  at  least  sometimes,  admitted  laymen.    They  had  two 

*  NttwnaD*s  Rtio  and  Profrew  of  Univenitioi, 
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courses  of  instruction  going  on  at  oncei  attended  by  the  inner  claafles  and  the 
outer ;  of  which  the  latter  were  filled  by  what  would  now  be  called  externa. 
Thus  even  in  that  early  day  the  school  of  Rheims  educated  a  certain  number 
of  noble  youths ;  and  the  same  arrangement  is  reported  of  Bee  also. 

And  in  matter  of  fact  these  monastic  schools  remained  within  the  limits  of 
the  University,  when  it  was  set  up,  as  they  had  been^  before,  only  of  course 
more  exclusively  religious ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  laymen  was  found 
to  be  a  part  of  tlie  academical  idea^  the  monasteries  seemed  to  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  receiving  lay  students  within  their  walls.  At  first,  those  Or* 
ders  only  would  have  q  place  In  the  University  which  were  already  there ;  but 
in  process  of  time  nearly  every  religious  fraternity  found  it  its  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  College  for  its  own  subjects,  and  to  have  representatives  in  the  Academo 
ical  body.  Thus  in  Paris,  as  soon  as  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  new  system,  and  had  determined  that  their  voca- 
tion did  not  hinder  them  from  taking  degrees,  the  Cistersians,  undGr  the  head- 
ship of  an  Englishman,  founded  a  College  near  St.  Yictor'a;  and  the  Premon- 
strants  followed  their  example.  The  Carmelites,  being  at  first  at  a  distance 
from  St  Genevieve,  were  planted  by  a  king  of  Prance  close  under  her  bilL 
The  Benedictines  were  stationed  in  the  famous  Abbey  of  St  German,  near  the 
University  Pratum ;  the  monks  of  Cluni  and  of  Marmoutier  had  their  respect- 
ive  houses  alsp,  and  the  former  provided  lecturers  within  their  walls  for  the 
students.  And  in  Oxford,  in  like  manner,  the  Benedictines  founded  Durham 
Hall  for  their  monks  of  the  North  of  England,  and  Gloucester  Hall  for  their 
monks  of  the  South,  on  the  respective  sites  of  the  present  Trinity  and  Wor- 
cester  Colleges.  The  Carmelites  (to  speak  without  book)  were  at  Beaumont, 
the  site  of  Henry  the  First's  palace ;  and  St  John's  and  Wadham  Colleges  are 
also  on  the  sites  of  monastic  establishments.  Besides  these,  there  were  in 
Oxford,  houses  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Cistercians,  and  Augustinians. 

These  several  foundations,  indeed,  are  of  very  different  eras;  but,  looking  at 
the  course  of  the  history  as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  that  such  houses  as  were 
monastic  preceded  the  rest  And  if  the  new  changes  had  stopped  there,  lay 
education  would  have  suffered,  not  gained,  by  the  rise  of  Universities ;  for  it 
had  the  effect  of  multiplying,  indeed,  monastic  halls,  but  of  shutting  their 
doors  against  all  but  monks  more  rigidly  than  before.  The  .solitary  strangers, 
who  came  up  to  Paris  or  Oxford  from  a  far  country,  must  have  been  stimulated 
by  a  most  uncommon  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  persevere  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
couragements by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Some  attempt  indeed  was 
made  by  the  Professors  to  meet  so  obvious  and  so  oppressive  an  evil.  The 
former  8cho]a.<^tic  type  had  recognized  one  master,  and  one  only,  in  a  school, 
who  professed  in  consequence  the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  any  as- 
sistant Tutors.  The  tradition  .of  this  system  continued ;  and  led  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  formation  of  halls^  inns,  courts,  or  hostels,  as  they  were  variously 
called.  That  is,  the  Professor  of  the  school  kept  house,  and  boarded  his  pu- 
pils. Thus  we  read  of  Torald  schools  in  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  which  had  belonged  previously  to  one  Master  Richard  Bacum,  who  had 
fitted  up  a  larg^  tenement,  partly  for  lodging  house,  partly  for  lecture  rooms. 
In  like  manner,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  Theobald  had  as  many  as  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  scholars  ijnder  his  tuition,  for  whom  he  would  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  answerable.    A  similar  custom  was  exerted  in  Athens,  whero 
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it  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  and  canvassing  between 
the  Professorial  housekeepers,  each  being  set  upon  obtaining  as  many  lodgers 
as  possible.  And  apparently  a  similar  inconvenience  had  to  be  ciiecked  at 
Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though,  whatever  might  be  that  incidental 
inconvenience,  the  custom  itself,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  was  as 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  study,  as  it  was  natural  and  obvious. 

But  still  lodging  keepers,  though  Professors,  must  be  paid,  and  how  could 
poor  scholars  find  the  means  of  fulfilling  so  hard  a  condition  ?  And  the  length 
of  time  then  required  for  a  University  course  hindered  an  evasion  of  its  diffi- 
culties by  such  shifts  and  expedients,  as  serve  for  passing  a  mere  trying  crisis, 
or  weathering  a  threatening  season.  The  whole  course,  from  the  termination 
of  the  grammatical  studies  to  the  licentiAte,  extended  originally  through  twenty 
years ;  though  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  ten.  If  we  are  to  consider  the  six 
years  of  the  course  in  Arts  to  have  been  in  addition  to  this  long  space,  the 
residence  at  the  University  is  no  longer  a  sojourn  at  the  seat  of  learning,  but 
becomes  a  sort  of  naturalization,  yet  without  offering  a  home. 

The  University  itself  has  httle  or  no  funds,  to  meet  the  difficulty  withaL 
At  Oxford,  it  had  no  buildings  of  its  own,  but  rented  such  as  were  indispensa- 
ble for  academical  purposes,  and  these  were  of  a  miserable  description.  It 
had  little  or  no  ground  belonging  to  it,  and  no  endowments.  It  had  not 
the  means  of  being  an  Alma  Mater  to  the  young  men  who  came  thither  for 
education. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  University,  almost  as 
early  as  the  entrance  into  it  of  the  monastic  bodies,  was  that  of  providing 
maintenance  for  poor  scholars.  The  authors  of  such  charity  hardly  aimed  at 
giving  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, — food,  lodging,  and  clothing, — so 
as  to  make  a  life  of  study  possible.  (Comfort  or  animal  satisfaction  can  iiardly 
be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  scope  of  their  benefactions;  and  we  shall 
gain  a  lively  impression  of  the  suflferings  of  the  student^  before  the  era  of  en- 
jdowments,  by  considering  bis  rude  and  hardy  life  even  when  a  member  of  a 
College.  From  an  account  which  has  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge,  we  are  able  to  extract  the  following  horarium  of  a  student's  day. 
He  got  up  between  four  and  five ;  from  five  to  six  he  assisted  at  Mass,  and 
heard  an  exhortation.  lie  tlien  studied  or  attended  the  schools  till  ten,  which 
was  the  dinner  hour.  The  meal,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  a  breakfast, 
was  not  sumptuous;  it  consisted  of  bee^  in  small  messes  for  four  persons,  and 
a  pottage  made  of  its  gravy  and  oatmeal.  From  dinner  to  five  p.  m.,  he  either 
studied,  or  gave  instruction  to  others,  when  he  went  to  supper,  which  was  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day,  though  scarcely  more  plentiful  than  dinner.  After- 
wards, problems  were  discussed  and  other  studies  pursued,  till  nine  or  ten; 
and  then  half  an  lK>ur  was  devoted  to  walking  or  running  about,  that  they 
might  not  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet; — the  expedient  of  hearth  or  stove  for  the 
purpose  was  out  of  the  question. 

However,  poor  as  was  the  fare,  the  collegiate  life  was  a  blessing  in  many 
other  ways  far  more  important  than  meat  and  drink ;  and  it  was  the  object  of 
pious  benefactions  for  centuries.  Henoe  the  munificence  of  Robert  Capet,  as 
early  as  1050,  even  before  the  canons  of  St.  Genevieve  and  the  monks  of  St. 
Victor  had  commenced  the  University  of  Paris.  His  foundation  was  sufficient 
for  as  many  as  one  hundred  poor  clerks.    Another  was  St  Catherine  in  the 
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Valley,  founded  by  St.  Louis,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  which  his  g^ndfather, 
Philip  Augustus,  had  died  before  executing.  Another  and  later  was  the  Col- 
legium Bonorura  Puerorum,  which  is  assigned  to  the  year  1346.  Such  too,  in 
its  original  intention,  was  the  Harcurianum,  or  Harcourt  College,  the  famous 
College  of  Navarre,  the  more  famous  Sorbonne,  and  the  Montague  College. 

These  Colleges,  as  was  natural,  were  often  provincial  of  diocesan,  being 
founded  by  benefiictors  of  a  particular  district  for  their  own  people.  Some- 
times they  too  were  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  Nations  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  I  think  the  Harcurianum,  just  mentioned,  was  founded  for  the  Normans; 
such -too  was  the  Dacian,  founded  for  the  Danes;  and  the  Swedish;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Burses  provided  for  the  Italians,  the  Lombards,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Scotch.  In  Bologna  there  was  the  grreater  College  of  St  Clement  for 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  CoUegio  Sondi  for  the  Hungarians.  As  to  Diocesan  or 
Provincial  Colleges,  such  was  Laon  College,  for  poor  scholars  of  the  diocese  of 
Laon ;  the  College  of  Bayeux  for  scholars  of  the  dioceses  of  Mens  and  Angers; 
the  Colleges  of  Narbonne,  of  Arras,  of  Lisieux,  and  various  others.  Such  too 
in  Oxford  at  present  are  Queen^s  College,  founded  in  favor  of  north  country* 
men,  and  Jesus  College  for  the  Welsh.  Such  are  the  fellowships,  founded  in 
various  Colleges,  for  natives  of  particular  counties ;  and  such  the  fellowships  or 
flc^olarahips  for  founder's  kin.  In  Paris,  in  like  manner.  Cardinal  de  Dormans 
founded  a  College  for  more  than  twenty  students^  with  a  preference  in  favor  of 
bis  own  fami^.  A  Society  of  a  peculiar  kind  was  founded  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  Baldwin,  Count  of  FUnders,  at  that  time  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  is  said  to  have  established  a  Greek  College  with  a 
view  to  train  up  the  youth  of  Constantinople  in  devotion  to  the  Holy  See. 

When  I  said  that  there  were  graver  reasons  than  the  need  of  maintenance, 
for  establishing  Colleges  and  Burses  for  poor  scholars,  it  may  be  easily  under- 
stood that  I  alluded  to  the  moral  evils,  of  which  a  University,  without  homes 
and  guardians  for  the  young,  would  infallibly  be  the  occasion  and  the  scena 
These  are  so  intelligible,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  history,  and  so  often  illus- 
trated, whether  from  the  medieval  or  the  modem  continental  Universities,  that 
they  need  not  occupy  our  attention  here.  Whatever  licentiousness  of  conduct 
there  is  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now,  where  tlie  Collegiate  system,  is  in  force^ 
does  but  suggest  to  us. how  fatal  must  be  the  strength  of  those  impulses  to  dis- 
order and  riot  when  unrestrained,  which  are  so  imperfectly  controlled  even 
when  submitted  to  an  anxious  discipline. 

At  first  Universities  were  almost  democracies :  Colleges  tended  to  break  their 
anarchical  spirit,  introduced  ranks  and  gave  the  example  of  laws,  and  trained 
up  a  set  of  students,  who,  as  being  morally  and  intellectually  superior  to  other 
members  of  the  academical  body,  became  the  depositaries  of  academical  power 
and  influence.  Moreover,  learning  was  no  longer  thought  unworthy  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and,  while  the  nobles  of  an  earlier  period  had  not  disdained  to  send 
their  sons  to  Lan franc  or  Yacarius,  now  it  even  became  a  matter  of  custom, 
that  young  men  of  rank  should  have  a  University  education.  Thus,  in  the 
charter  of  the  29th  of  Edward  the  Third,  we  even  read  that  "  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  multitude  of  nobles,  gentry,  strangers,  and  others  continually  flock  ;*'  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  we  find  Henry  of  Monmoutb^  afterwards  the 
Fifth,  as  a  young  man,  a  sojourner  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  But  it  was  in 
the  next  century,  of  which  Henry  has  made  the  first  years  glorious,  that  Col- 
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leges  were  provided,  not  for  the  poor,  but  for  the  noble.  Many  Colleges^  too, 
which  had  been  originally  for  the  poor,  opened  their  gates  to  the  rich,  not  as 
fellows  or  -foundation-studenla,  but  as  simple  lodgers,  or  what  are  now  called 
independent  members,  such  as  monasteries  might  have  received  in  a  former 
age.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  College  of  Navarre  at  Paris;  and 
the  change  lias  continued  remarkably  impressed  upon  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
even  down  to  this  day,  with  this  addiUonal  peculiarity,  that»  while  tlie  influ- 
ence of  aristocracy  upon  those  Universities  is  not  less  than  it  was,  the  influ- 
ence of  other  political  classes  has  been  introduced  into  the  academic  cloisters 
also.  Never  has  learned  institution  been  more  directly  political  and  national 
than  the  University  of  Oxford.  Some  of  its  Colleges  represent  the  talent  of 
tbe  nation,  others  its  rank  and  fiishion,  others  its  wealth ;  others  have  been  the 
organs  of  tbe  government  of  the  day ;  while  others,  and  the  majority,  repre- 
sent one  or  other  division,  chiefly  local,  of  the  country  party.  That  ail  this 
has  rather  destroyed,  than  subserved,  the  University  itself  which  Colleges 
originally  were  instituted  to  complete,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  deny; 
but  good  comes  out  of  many  things  which  are  in  the  way  to  evil,  and  this  an- 
tagonism of  the  Collegiate  to  the  University  principle  was  not  worked  out^  till 
Colleges  had  first  rendered  signal  service  to  the  University,  and  that^  not  only 
by  completing  it  in  those  points  where  the  University  was  weak,  but  even  c^v* 
roborating  it  in  those  in  which  it  was  strong.  The  whole  nation,  brought  into 
the  University  by  means  of  the  Colleges,  gave  the  University  itself  a  vigor  and 
a  stability  which  the  abundant  influx  of  foreigners  had  not  been  able  to  secure. 
As  in  the  twelfth  aud  thirteenth  centuries  French,  German,  and  Italian  stu- 
dents had  flocked  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  made  its  name  famous  in 
distant  lands,  so  in  the  fifteenth,  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  nation  furnished 
it  with  pupils,  and  what  was  wanting  in  their  number  or  variety,  compared 
with  the  former  era^  was  compensated  by  their  splendor  or  political  importance. 
At  that  time  nobles  moved  only  in  state,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  re- 
tainers and  servants,  with  an  ostentation  which  has  now  quite  gone  out  of 
fiishion.  Huber  informs  us  that,  before  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  when  the 
aristocracy  were  more  powerful  than  the  king,  eaeh  noble  family  sent  up  at 
least  one  son  to  Oxford  with  an  ample  retinue  of  followers.  Nor  were  the 
towns  in  that  age  less  closely  united  to  the  University  than  the  upper  classes, 
by  reason  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  that  belonged  to  the  clerical  order, 
the  popular  character  of  tliat  institution,  and  its  intimate  connection,  as  now, 
witii  the  seat  of  learning.  Thus  town  and  country,  high  and  low,  north  and 
south,  had  a  common  stake  in  the  academical  institutions,  and  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  academical  proceedinga  The  degree  possessed  a  sort  of  indeli- 
ble charader^  which  all  dasses  understood ;  and  tbe  people  at  large  were  more 
or  less  partakers  of  a  cultivation  which  the  aristocracy  were  banning  to  ap- 
preciate. And,  though  railroad  traveling  certainly  did  not  then  exist,  commu- 
nication between  the  students  and  their  homes  occurred  with  a  frequency 
which  could  not  be  when  they  came  from  abroad;  and  Oxford  became  ima  pe- 
culiar way  a  national  and  political  center.  Not  only  in  vacations  and  term- 
time  was  there  a  stated  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  academical  youth,  but  mes- 
sengers posted  to  and  firo  betweeif  Oxford  and  idl  parts  of  the  country  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  So  intimate  was  this  connection,  that  Oxford  became  a 
aort  of  selected  arena  for  the  conflicts  of  the  various  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
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a  serious  tTniyersity  strife  was  receitedfiir  and  wide  as  the  presage  of  civil 
war. 

Such  an  united  action  of  tlie  Collegiate  and  of  the  National  principle,  far 
firom  being  prejudicial,  was  simply  favorable  to  the  principle  of  a  University. 
It  was  a  later  age  which  sacrificed  the  University  to  the  College.  'We  must 
look  to  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  if  we  would  witness  the  ascendancy  of 
the  College  idea  in  the  English  Universities,  to  tlie  extreme  prejudice,  not  in- 
deed of  its  own  peculiar  usefulness  (for  that  it  has  retained),  but  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself  Huber,  who  gives  us  this  account  of  Oxford,  and  who  is  neither 
Gattiolic  on  the  one  hand,  nor  innovator  on  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the 
other^  warming  yet  saddening  at  his  own  picture,  ends  by  observing:  ''Those 
days  never  can  return ;  for  the  plain  reason  that  then  men  learned  and  taught 
by  tlie  living  word,  but  now  by  the  dead  paper." 

What  has  been  here  drawn  out  from  the  history  of  Oxford,  admits  of  ample 
illustration  from  the  parallel  history  of  Paris.  We  find  Chancellor  Gerson  on 
one  occasion  remonstrating  in  the  name  of  his  University  with  the  French  king. 
"Shall  the  University,  being  what  she  is,  shut  her  eyes  and  be  silent?  What 
would  all  France  say,  whose  pupulation  she  is  ever  exhorting,  by  means  of  her 
members,  to  patience  and  good  obedience  to  the  king  and  rulers  ?  Does  not 
she  represent  the  universal  realm,  nay,  the  whole  world  ?  She  is  the  vigorous 
fieminary  of  the  whole  body  politic,  whence  issue  men  of  every  kind  of  ex- 
cellence. Therefore  in  behalf  of  the  whole  of  France,  of  all  states  of  men,  of 
all  her  friends,  who  can  not  be  present  here,  she  ought  to  expostulate  and  cry, 
*  Long  live  the  king.' " 

There  is  one  other  historical  peculiarity  attached  to  Colleges,  to  which  I  will 
briefly  allude  before  concluding.  If  Colleges  with  their  endowments  and  local 
interests,  provincial  or  county,  are  necessarily,  when  compared  with  Universi- 
ties, of  a  national  character,  it  follows  that  the  education  which  they  will  ad- 
minister, will  also  be  national,  and  adapted  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. And  if  so,  then  again  it  follows,  that  they  will  be  far  more  given  to 
the  study  of  the  Arts  than  to  the  learned  professions,  or  to  any  special  class  of 
pursuits  at  all ;  and  such  in  matter  of  fact  has  ever  been  the  case.  They  have 
inherited  under  changed  circumstances  the  position  of  the  monastic  teaching 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  have  continued  its  primitive  tradition,  through, 
and  in  spite  of,  the  noble  intellectual  developments,  to  which  Universities  have 
given  occasion.  The  Historical  link  between  the  Monasteries  and  the  Colleges 
have  been  the  Nations,  as  some  words  of  Antony  &  Wood  about  the  latter  sug- 
gest, and  as  the  very  name  of  "  Nation  ^*  makes  probable ;  and  indeed  the  Col- 
leges were  hardly  more  than  the  Nations  formally  established  and  endowed, 
with  Provosts  and  Wardens  in  the  place  of  Proctors. 

Bulseus  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Colleges,  which  Illustrate  the 
points  I  have  last  insisted  on,  and  several  others  which  have  previously  come 
before  us.    He  says: 

The  College  system  had  no  slight  influence  in  restoring  Latin  composition. 
Indeed  Letters  were  publicly  professed  in  Colleges,  and  that,  not  only  by  per- 
sons on  the  foundation,  but  by  others  also  who  lived  within  the  walls,  though 
external  to  the  body,  and  who  were  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  Masters  and 
to  the  classes  in  a  fixed  -order  and  by  regulated  steps.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  all  the  ancient  Colleges  were  established  for  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  poor  scholars,  members  of  the  foundation;   but  in  the  fifteentii 
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century  other  ranks  were  gradually  introduced  also.  By  this  means  the  lec- 
turer was  stimulated  by  the  largeness  of  the  classes,  and  the  pupil  by  emula- 
tion, while  the  opportunities  of  a  truant  life  were  removed.  Accordingly  laws 
were  frequently  promulgated  and  statutes  passed,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the 
martinets  and  wandering  scholars  within  the  walls  of  the  Colleges.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  when  this  practice  began ;  it  is  generally  thought  that  the 
College  of  Navarre,  which  was  reformed  in  the  year  1464,  was  the  first  to  open 
its  gates  to  these  public  professors  of  letters.  It  is  certain,  that  in  former  ages 
the  teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  had  schools  of  their  own,  or  hired  houses 
and  hostels,  where  they  received  pupils ;  but  in  this  century,  teachers  of  g^m- 
mar,  or  of  rhetoric,  or  of  philosophy,  beg^n  to  teach  within  the  Colleges. 

The  influence  of  the  College — of  the  constant  and  intimate  associate  of  its 
membership  on  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country  is  immense.  When 
the  mind  is  most  impressible,  when  the  afifections  are  warmest,,  when  associa- 
tions are  made  for  life,  when  the  character  is  most  ingenuous  and  the  sentiment 
of  reverence  is  most  powerful,  the  future  landowner,  or  statesman,  or  lawyer, 
or  clergyman  comes  up  to  a  College  in  the  Universities.  There  he  forms 
friendships,  there  he  spends  his  happiest  days;  and,  whatever  is  his  career 
there,  brilliant  or  obscure,  virtuous  or  vicious,  in  after  years,  when  he  looks 
back  on  the  past,  he  finds  himself  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  regret  to  the 
memories  of  his  college  life.  He  has  received  favors  from  the  Fellows,  he  has 
dined  with  the  warden  or  provost ;  he  has  unconsciously  imbibed  to  the  fvHl 
the  beauty  and  the  music  of  the  place.  The  routine  of  duties  and  observances, 
the  preachings  and  the  examinations  and  the  lectures,  the  dresses  and  the 
ceremonies,  the  officials  whom  he  feared,  the  buildings  or  gardens  that  he  ad- 
mired, rest  upon  his  mind  and  his  heart,  and  the  shade  of  the  past  becomes  a 
sort  of  shrine  to  which  he  makes  continual  silent  offerings  of  attachment  and 
deyotion.  It  is  a  second  home,  not  so  tender,  but  more  noble  and  majestic  and 
authoritativa  Through  bis  life  he  more  or  less  keeps  up  a  connection  witli  it 
and  its  successive  sojourners.  He  has  a  brother  or  intimate  friend  on  the 
foundation,  or  he  is  training  upliis  son  to  be  a  member  of  it  When  then  be 
hears  that  a  blow  is  leveled  at  the  colleges,  and  that  they  are  in  commotion — 
that  his  own  College,  Head,  and  Fellows,  have  met  together,  and  put  forward  ft 
declaration  calling  on  its  members  to  come  up  and  rally  around  it  and  defend 
it,  a  chord  is  struck  within  him,  more  thrilling  than  any  other ;  be  bums  with 
e^mt  de  corps  and  generous  indignation ;  and  he  is  driven  up  to  the  scene  of 
his  early  education,  under  the  keenness  of  his  feelings,  to  vote,  to  sign,  to 
protest,  to  do  just  what  he  is  told  to  do^  from  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
representations  made  to  him,  and  from  sympathy  with  the  appeal.  He  appears 
on  the  scene  of  action  ready  for  battle  on  the  appointed  day,  and  there  he 
meets  others  like  himself^  brought  up  by  the  same  summons  ;  he  gazes  on  old 
laces,  revives  old  friendships,  awakens  old  reminiscences,  and  goes  back  to  the 
country  with'the  renewed  freshness  of  youth  upon  him.  Thus,  wherever  you 
look,  to  the  north  or  south  of  England,  to  the  east  or  west,  you  find  the  interest 
of  the  colleges  dominant ;  they  extend  their  roots  all  over  the  country,  and  can 
scarcely  be  overturned,  certainly  not  suddenly  overturned,  without  a  revolution. 
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IflLITART  EDUCATIONAL  BfiTABLIBBBIENTS  IN  187D* 

OwiNQ  to  the  givat  lack  of  elementary  schools  in  Russia,  and  to 
the  ^t  that  the  educated  middle  class  forms  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  population,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pay  great  attention  to 
the  oi^anization  of  lai^ge  military  schools  for  the  purpose  of  edu^ 
eating  officers  for  the  army ;  hence  the  large  number  of  these 
establishments  in  Russia,  as  compared  with  other  countries. 

In  1864  and  1868,  the  Russian  government  introduced  some  very 
important  improvements  in  the  system  of  military  education ;  the 
amended  system  may  now  fairly  be  said  to  answer  all  ordinary  re- 
quirements. A  strong  feeling  of  duty,  a  high  military  spirit,  and  a 
healthy  patriotism  are  carefully  infused  into  the  pupils;  qualities 
which  can  not  fail^  eventually,  to  be  productive  of  valuable  results. 

The  institutions,  as  regards  the  branches  of  study,  are  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  each  other  &nd  witli  the  ordinary  schools.  Ad- 
mission is  dependent  on  a  severe  preliminary  examination,  and  can- 
didates, if  qualified,  can  be  at  once  admitted  into  the  higher  classes. 

The  classification  depends  upon  the  number  of  marks  obtained ; 
the  total  of  each  candidate  decides  the  position  he  will  hold  in  the 
school,  and  subsequently,  in  the  army. 

A  board  of  military  education  has  been  formed  by  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative authorities  of  the  military  educational  establishments, 
which  comprises  highly  educated  officers  of  superior  rank,  and  also 
qualified  regimental  officers.  It  regulates  the  instruction  and  edu- 
cation to  be  imparted  at  the  schools.  The  teachers  and  instructors 
in  each  school  form  an  educational  board  under  the  presidency  of 
the  director,  which  superintends  the  method  of  conducting  instruc- 
tion, and  has  power  to  suggest  improvements. 

A  course  for  the  training  of  instructors  is  connected  with  the 
military  college  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  special  institution  has  been 
established  at  Moscow  for  the  same  purpose. 

^The  Jlrmed  5tr««fU  ^•it"Mi«,— tnmlatod  fraai  Die  Webrknift  RuMlnml  (poblithed  at 
▼{•nna,  in  1H71,  bythe  AwtriM  Wtr  DaiMitoMiit),  at  tbt  BUtirtieal  DtputoMDt  of  Um  War 
OfllM.    Loodoo,  ISTS. 
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Candidates  for  nomination  as  instnictora,  who  have  not  passed 
through  either  of  the  above  iuhtitutions,  have  to  undcigo  an  eiam- 
ination  before  receiving  their  appointments. 

As  a  rale  in  ail  military  educational  establishments,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  one  class  is  limited  to  80 ;  where  this  number  is  ex- 
ceededf  'parallel  classes'  have  to  be  formed. 

All  officers  who  attend  the  military  schools,  either  as  instructors 
or  students,  receive  increased  pay ;  by  this  means  the  position  of 
teachers  and  of  the  more  iudustrions  portion  of  the  army  is 
materially  improved. 

The  military  educational  establishment  of  Russia  may,  speaking 
generally,  be  divided  into  four  nmin  categories : 

(i)  Preparatory  kHooU. 

(ii.)  Schoob  fur  the  trainiof  of  offlcert. 

(m.)  Trainiof  nbaob  ftir  tpaeial  branehet. 

(IV.)  Schools  fur  tba  hifiwr  profenLjiiAJ  odttcmtioa  of  oiBcon. 

L  THK  PBBPABilTOKT  BaB0ai& 

(1.)  Tke  Elementary  Miiitary  Schools. 
These  are  ten  in  number,  the  course  of  instruction  at  each  lasting 
for  a  period  of  four  years.     The  places  at  which  they  are  establishedy 
and  the  number  of  pupils  at  each,  are  as  follows : — 

Pvjra/.*.  FwpiU. 

SCPMertboif »0 

MoKow 400 

r^koT MO 

Jsrwiavl 9)0 

SlinbeUimd 400 

Porm aw  TotoL 2JB08 

Of  these  2,800,  600  pass  out  each  year. 

Sons  of  all  officers  and  of  officials  holding  officers'  rank  are  ad- 
mitted between  the  ages  of  12  and  15,  on  producing  satisfactory 
certificates  of  instr  .ction  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. The  pupils  arc  here  prepared  for  the  cadet  schools.  The  ex- 
penses of  each  pupil  amount  to  25/.  I6s,  per  annum. 

(2.)  The  Military  Schools, 

Of  these  there  are  ten  in  Europe  and  two  in  Asia,  namely ;  two  at 
St.  Petersburg,  two  at  Moscow,  one  each  at  Ural,  Poltava,  Woronets, 
Kiev,  Plock,  Nishegorod,  Orenburg,  and  .Omsk.  Each  military 
school  has  six  classes.  The  number  of  pupils  at  each  of  those  in 
European  Russia  is  300,  (at  Kiev  400),  at  those  in  Asia  310;  the 
total  number  amounting  to  3,720. 

The  sons  of  the  privileged  classes  only  are  admitted.  They  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14,  and  must  either  have  passed 
through  one  of  the  elementary  schools  named  above,  or  undergo  an 
entrance  examination. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  train  the  pupils  for  admission  to 


Vobk 

Orenbnrf 300 

OfMk 900 

Irkutsk 900 


■ 
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the  war  schools.  Besides,  a  lai^  nrnnber  of  pupils  who  receive  their 
education  gratuitously,  and  are  selected  by  the  war  ministtry,  others 
are  admitted  on  payment  of  ao  annual  sum  of  32/.  4s,  fur  board 
and  instruction. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects : — 


1.  R«li|rion-  8*  NiiUiKal  birtofy  Mid  pbrtltthffjr. 

8.  RiMian  bmfmfs  and  litMatura.  V.  Writing,  laodaeHfM  and  feviiMln'cal 

3.  Fvaach  and  <j«ramn. 


draw- 

ing. 
JO.  8inf ing .  dtineinf ,  gymnartioi,  faoein^  and 

■wimoiing. 
11.  Drid. 


4.  Mnthematiet*  inelutlinf  pinna  trfgon^^metry. 

5.  GetiKTiipiiy,  atpeeialiy  fttmian  geograidiy. 
C.  Hittory. 
7.  Naturmi  philotophy  and  physical  gangrapby. 

After  a  pupil  has  passed  through  the  highest  class  in  the  school^ 
h^  enters  the  war  or  cadet  schools,  if  physically  fit  for  military  ser- 
vice ;  those  who  are  not  considered  physically  fit  receive  certifi- 
cates, which  are  regarded  as  of  equal  value  to  those  granted  by  the 
civil  upper  cla<«  schools ;  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  are  appointed  as  offi^ 
cials  of  the  12th  class  in  the  government  service.  Those  pupils  who 
fail  to  qualify  are  sent  back  to  their  parents. 

n.  TBK  SCHOOLS  lOE  THB  TRATNING  OF  OFPieiEBS  TOR  THB  ABMT. 

(1.)  r/id  War  BchooU, 
These  are  four  in  number,  viz : — 

The  PauPs  war  school  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Oonstantine  war  school  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Alexander  war  school  at  Moscow. 
The  Nicholas  war  school  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  first    three  are  for  infantry  only,  and  accommodate  300 
pupils  each  ;  the  Nicholas  war  school  is  for  cavalry,  and  has  200 
pupils. 

The  course  occupies  two  years.  These  schools,  with  their  900 
pupils  of  infantry  and  200  cavalry — total  1,100 — furnish  annually, 
about  400  officers  to  the  infantry,  and  from  80  to  00  to  the  cavalry. 
Students  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20,  on  producii^ 
satisfactory  certificates  from  one  of  the  military  schools,  or  a  civil 
upper  class  school,  or  on  passing  an  entrance  examination. 

The  object  is  to  train  thoroughly  efficient  regimental  officers,  and 
to  pave  their  way  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession.  The  stu- 
dents have  the  rank  of  cadet  A  great  many  of  them  are  on  the 
foundation ;  the  remainder  have  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  64/.  8«. 
each,  for  board  and  instmction.r 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  Raligion. 


S.  Coinfosttion  in  Ruiian,  TVeneh,  and  Ganaan. 

3.  Ganenil  hiitary. 

4.  tftatifltirt. 

5.  NaUiml  philoMphy  aod  ehamiitry. 
fc  Tncfi«<. 

7.  Sfi*«*ice  of  nraM. 

8.  Fortificatiuin. 


a  Mililaiy  geography. 

10.  Tjandarapa,  artillery,  and  plan  dmwfnf: 

11.  Elementi  of  milrtnry  nilminifitration. 
IS.  EirnienU  of  mirtnry  law. 

13.  Dnnoing,  gymnaftiei,  feaeing,  and  swim- 

ming. 

14.  Drill,  pcacUoal  tcaining  od  Iha  gnmnd. 
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In  the  Nicholas  war  school  the  stadcnto  are  also  instracted  m 
ri4iog  &D<i  hippolugy. 

Those  who,  at  the  termination  of  the  course,  receive  the  certifi- 
cate *  excellent,*  are  appointed  sub-lieutenants ;  those  who  receive 
the  certificate  '  very  good,*  as  ensigns  or  cornets,  and  those  who  ob- 
tain *good'  certificates  as  cadets,  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
service;  the  latter,  after  six  months*  satisfactory  service  are  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  eosign. 

(2.)  The  Fifdand  Oadet  Corps. 

This  corps  or  school,  established  at  Helsingfors,  consists  of  eight 
classes,  viz. ;  one  preparatory,  four  general,  and  three  special  classes, 
and  admits  in  all,  120  cadets. 

The  pupils  must  be  natives  of  Finland,  and  ranst  pass  an  element- 
ary entrance  examination ;  they  are  received  into  the  preparatory 
class  up  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  men  for  officers  of  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  rifles.  The  course  of  instrac^tion  in  the  preparatory  class  is 
the  same  as  in  the  elementary  military  schools ;  in  the  general 
classes,  the  same  as  in  the  military  schools;  in  the  special  classes,  the 
same  as  in  the  war  schools.  A  laige  number  of  the  students  are 
on  the  foundation;  the  remainder  pay  22/.  10«.  annually. 

The  cadets  enter  the  army  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  students 
from  the  war  schools.     About  12  men  pass  out  every  year. 

(3.)  The  Imperial  Corps  of  Pages. 

This  school  is  established  at -St.  Petersburg  for  the  education  of 
150  Qourt  pages ;  it  is  divided  into  five  general  and  two  special  classes, 
the  pupils  of  the  fonner  receiving  a  general,  those  of  the  latter  a 
military  education.  Only  sons  of  old  families  of  the  nobility  and 
of  court  chamberlains  are  admitted ;  they  must  be  between  12  and 
17  years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  military  and  war  schools.  The  successful  pupils  are  ap- 
pointed as  ensigns  or  sub-lieutenants  in  the  guard,  and  an  ensigns  in 
the  army,  according  to  their  precedence  on  the  list  of  qualifications. 
This  establishment  furnishes  annually,  about  eighteen  officers. 

Candidates  under  1 8  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  enter  the  5th 
(1st  special)  class  at  once,  on  passing  a  very  good  entrance  examin- 
ation in  general  subjects. 

(4.)  The  Cadet  Schools. 
Each  military  district  has  its  own  cadet  school  with  the  following 
number  of  pupils : — 
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Vilna,  (for  Infuatry  and  rifles) 300 

St.  Pelenbun  "  **      9u0 

Kiev  "  *      3U0 

OdcMa  "  "      9U0 

Cbuguyer        «  " 300 

IftiMtiw  **  **      400 


Rijpn,  (for  iofftntrj  and  rtflet) 900 

Wnriaw        »»  "      4U0 

Knuo  *•  ••      30O 

Tiilii  **  "      300 

llebingfon   «*  **•     900 


Orenberr 9uO  Ak  all  arm*  of  the  Mrrioft. 

Tv?.*?^:;::::::;::::::::::: S(  ^^^^^^^ 


Giving  a  total  number  for  all  the  schools  of  3,550. 

Each  cadet  school  has  two  classes.  Candidates  for  admission 
mnst  either  have  passed  through  an  elementary  military  school,  or 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination.  Non-commissioned  officers 
who  are  still  serving  are  allowed  to  enter  these  schools,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  qualify  for  promotion  to  commissioned  rank. 

These  establishments,  as  organized  in  1864,  resemble  the  Aus- 
trian  cadet  schools.     The  object  in  view  is  to  educate  a  body  of 
thoroughly  efficient  regimental  officers,  the  system  of   instruction' 
beinor  of  an  essentially  practical  character. 

The  theoretical  course  commences  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  closes  at  the  end  of  March ;  the  examinations  take  place  in 
April,  and  in  May  the  practical  exercises,  name1y**«^ketching  and 
pioneer  duty  are  performed.  The  cadets  then  join  their  respective 
regiments,  and  take  part  in  all  drills,  manoeuvres,  d^c,  until  the  end 
of  August.  The  ministry  of  war,  in  making  these  arrangements, 
considered  that  the  students  ought  to  pass  three  months,  in  each  of 
the  two  years  they  spend  at  the  school,  with  their  regiments,  so  as 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  applying  and  practically  testing 
the  theoretical  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  whilst  at  the 
school. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  following : — 

Ja  tkejir't  fear  : — Religion,  Ruwian,  ariUimeCie,  geography,  hiatory,  the  ordeit  aod  legalatioaa 

of  the  aerviee. 
Jli  tk0  »9fnd  fear  ."^ — ^Religion,  eompnaition  in  Eimian,  algebn,  elementary  geometry,  tartiea, 

•cienoe  uf  armi,  elementary  field  furtifiontion,  plan  and  landanape  drawing,  prineiples  of 

military  admin i«tmtion,  prineiples  of  militaiy  law.  the  duties  and  regulations  of  the  service. 
Drill,  rousfceiry,  gyranasties  and   fencing,  and  (in  the  acfaoob  for  eavalry  officers)  riding  and 

vaulting  are  carried  on  during  each  year*s  taanm. 

In  order  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  year's  course,  a  stu- 
dent mnst  obtain  3  as  an  average  figure  of  merit;  this  figure  signi- 
fies '  good.'  At  the  termination  of  the  final  course,  those  students 
who  obtain  4  as  their  figure  of  merit,  (very  good)  are  appointed 
ensigns  at  onee,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  manosnvres,  without  regard 
to  the  number  of  vacancies  there  may  be.  Those  students  viho 
are  cla5vsified  as  'good,'  arc  appointed  as  vacancies  occur.  No  stu- 
dent can  be  appointed  to  officer's  rank,  unless  he  is  classified  as 
*good.' 
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The  cadet  schools  are  under  the  BuperintendeotB  of  the  staff  <^ 
the  military  di«trictai  in  which  they  are  established.  The  exaininfr> 
tjons  at  the  termination  of  the  second  year  are  conduct<'d  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  general  in  command,  and  consisting  of  one 
general,  one  officer  commanding  a  regiment,  one  field  or  regimental 
officer  on  the  general  staff  not  holding  any  appointment  in  the 
school,  the  head  of  the  school,  and  the  instrnctors.  Tlie  latter  are 
selected  from  amongst  the  best  qualified  officers  stationed  in  the 
district,  without  regard  to  rank  or  arm. 

On  an  average  from  600  to  800  students  leave  thccadet  school^ 
every  year,  and  enter  the  army  as  officers. 

(5.)  Jlie  Muihad  ArttUery  War  School 
This  school  is  established  at  St  Petersberg,  and  consists  of  three 
olasses,  with  160  students. 

Admission  is  open  to  candidates  who  have  completed  their  16tb 
year,  and  who  have  passed  throngh  a  war  or  military  school  with  the 
certificate  '  good,'  or  failing  this  pass  a  prescribed  entrance  exam- 
ination. 

The  following  subjects  are  comprised  in  the  instruction  given  at 
the  schools  : — 


9,  MilitHfT  geofffmphy. 

10.  Fortiticiition. 

11.  LniN)«c)i|ie  mid  ttttiV.wj  drawfof* 
i'i.  AiU.«ry  nilmioistration: 

13.  Miiilnry  liiw. 

14.  Trnmlat.Oiit  into  RuMian,  Fraoch,  and  Gar- 

wan. 


1.  Reliffiiin. 

5.  (•etiernl  hutnry  and  th«  hittoiy  of  Rinaia. 

3.  Analytical  i^metry. 

4.  Differential  and  inteipral  cakulua. 
&  Eleme'ltHrv  machnnic*. 

6.  Natiirnl  philuiujihy  and  ohemittry. 

7.  Toetirs. 
6.  Artillery. 

The  men,  horses,  and  guns  required  for  drill  and  artillery  practice 
are  furnished  by  the  artillery  in  giirrison  at  St.  Petersburg]!.  In- 
struction is  also  given  in  gymnastics,  fencing,  riding,  and  swim- 
ming. 

The  students  on  completing  the  third  year's  course  are  classified 
in  three  divisions,  with  reference  to  their  scientific  qualifications, 
snd  receive  appointments  accordingly.  Those  who  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate of  ^excellout '  are  appointed  sub- lieutenants,  and  those  of  *•  very 
good,'  ensigns  in  the  field  artillery ;  those  of  '  good '  are  appointed 
cadets,  in  the  infantry  or  cavalry  of  the  line,  and  after  having  ser\'e4 
satisfactorily  for  six  months,  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign. 

(6.)  The  NichnVu  Engineer  War  School 
This  school  is  also  established  at  St.  Petersbnrgh.     It  admits  120 
students,  divided  into  three  classes.     The  conditions  for  entrance  are 
similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  artillery  school  detailed  above. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  following  : — 
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7.  Riin<»n  Litemtara. 

8.  Kniich,  GMiimn.  and  En0\th. 

9.  LniMl«eii|i6,architectami,aiid  militarf  pUa 

dniwinf. 

10.  Tnetica. 

11.  Artillery. 
Practical  iiMtractioa. 


1.  &6li|rftn. 

S.  General  hiilArr  and  the  hiatofy  of  Simia. 

9.  MntheiBntieii.  iiud  iiliiiK  analytical  feumetry. 

4.  Natural  phi.o«o  iliy  and  cfcewiitfy. 

9.  Field  a»d  permnne  't  fortification,  inrludin|; 

mining,  and  tMb  attack  md  dafeoea  ut' 

fortified  placet. 
&  Architecture. 

On  the  conclasion  of  the  coarse,  the  students  receive  appoint- 
ments on  the  same  conditions  as  those  who  pass  out  of  tlie  artil- 
lery war  school.  Those  who  obtain  the  certificates  of  *  excellent' 
and  *  very  good '  are  appointed  to  the  engineers,  those  who  quaiifj 
as  '  good '  to  the  infantry  or  cavalry. 
'  This  school  supplies  annually,  about  20  officers  to  the  engineers. 

m.   TRAINIHO   SCHOOLS  FOR  SPECIAL  BBXNCHES. 

(I.)  The  Military  Schookruuten^  Seminary. 

This  school,  established  at  Moscow,  admits  75  students,  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  best  pupils  of  the  elementary  military 
schools  are  admitted  on  completing  their  course  of  study,  and  also 
any  other  candidates,  on  passing  a  competitive  examination ;  they 
are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Extra  students  are  also 
allowed  to  attend  the  course. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  educate  a  body  of  men  to  act  as 
schoolmasters  in  the  elementary  military  schools. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  tuition,  the  students  are  sub- 
jected to  an  examination,  when  those  who  pass  with  excellence  are 
appointed  teachers  at  the  elementary  military  schools.  If  they 
have  received  their  education,  both  at  the  elementary  military 
school  and  at  the  schoolmasters'  seminary,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  they  have  to  sign  an  engagement  for  six  years ;  if  they  have 
received  a  free  education  at  the  latter,  only  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Extra  students  on  receiving  appointments  are  not  subjected 
to  such  conditions, 

(2.)  77ie  Technical  and  Pra-iecknicdt  Schoola. 

These  schools,  at  St  Petersburgh,  admit  100  pupils  each,  divided 
into  four  classes.  Youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  who  have 
received  an  elementary  education,  are  allowed  to  enter.  Board  and 
instruction  are  provided  at  the  public  cost.  The  schools  are  in- 
tended to  train  a  body  of  efficient  foremen  and  foremen  instructors 
for  the  technical  artillery.  The  students  of  the  4th  class,  after 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  are  appointed  foremen  instruc- 
tors of   the  2d,  or  foremen  of  the  Sd  class. 

(3.)  The  MUiiary  Drawing  School 

This  school,  also  at  St.  Petersburg,  contains  200  students,  divided 
into  seven  classes.    Youths  of  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  who 
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have  either  been  edacated  at  an  elementary  military  scbool,  or  who 
pass  a  specified  entrance  examination,  are  admitted.  The  object  of 
the  school  is  to  instruct  the  students  iu  topography  and  drawing, 
with  a  view  to  their  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  topographical  corps. 
There  are  two  departments :  one,  the  topographical,  being  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  the  other  the  conductors*  department,  into 
four  classes.  At  the  the  termination  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
the  students  are  appointed  as  topographers,  conductors,  or  second- 
class  clerks,  according  to  their  qualifications. 

(4)  The  Elementary  MiUiary  School  at  TJUs. 
This  school  admits  500  pupils.  The  conditions  for  entrance  are 
similar  to  those  laid  down  for  other  elementary  military  schools. 
The  pupils  are  specially  trained  for  draughtsmen,  engravers,  clerks, 
or  for  gymnastic  and  fencing-masters  in  the  topographical  department 
and  army  of  the  Caucasus.  Board  and  instruction  are  provided  for 
by  the  State. 

(6.)  TJie  Ibpographieal  School 

The  topographical  school  at* St  Petersburg,  contains  40  pupils, 
the  course  of  instruction  extending  over  two  years.  Intelligent 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  topographical  corps,  and  civilians 
not  over  19  years  of  age,  who  have  received  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, are  admitted  to  the  school,  and  trained  for  officer-topogra- 
phers and  officials.  At  the  end  of  the  second  yearns  course  those 
who  receive  the  certificate  *  excellent'  are  appointed  sub-lieutenants^ 
the  certificate  '  very  good '  are  appointed  ensigns,  *  good '  officials 
of  the  12th  class,  in  the  topographical  corps. 

(6.)  The  MUOary  Law  School 

This  school,  also  at  St.  Petersburg,  contains  100  students,  the 
course  of  inntruction  extending  over  three  years.  Of  these  60  are 
boarded  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  40  at  their 
own  expense.  The  school  is  open  to  youths  who  have  received  a 
college  education,  or,  &iling  this,  who  pass  a  prescribed  examination. 
The  object  is  to  train  officials  for  the  department  of  military  law. 

(V.)  The  School  for  Dressers, 

These  schools  are  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Kiev,  and  are  capable  of  admitting,  in  all,  600  students.  The 
course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  the  object  in  view 
being  to  train  the  students  to  become  field-dressers  (surgeons*  assist- 
anta)  and  apothecaries*  apprentices.  Young  men  are  admitted  who 
have  either  gone  through  an  elementar  school  or  who  pass  a  pre- 
scribed examination. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  following  subjects  :  Re- 
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ligion,  Russian,  and  Latin,  anatomy,  pharmacy,  pharmacology  and 
compounding  medicines,  assisting  in  cases  of  accidents,  sickness,  and 
suspended  animation. 

(8.)  Hie  School  for  Riding-Masters. 
This  school  (at  St  Petersbui^)  admits  40  pupils,  from  16  to  21 
years  of  age.     The  course  lasts  six  years,  and  embraces  hippology, 
riding,  and  veterinary  instruction.     On  leaving  the  school,  the  stu- 
dents are  appointed  as  riding-masters  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 

(9.)  J%e  Medico- Cliirurgical  Academy, 

This  academy  is  at  S^  Petersburgh ;  the  number  of  students  is 
not  limited ;  280  medical  and  20  veterinary  students  receive  their 
board  and  education  at  the  public  expense,  and  there  are  also  a  cer- 
tain number  wlfb  receive  stipends  towards  their  education. 

The  object  of  the  academy  is  to  train  an  efficient  body  of  mil- 
itary surgeons,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  apothecaries. 

There  are  three  departments,  one  the  medical,  another  the  phar- 
maceutical, and  the  third  the  veterinary  department.  Tlie  medical 
course  lasts  for  five  years,  the  second  for  three  years,  the  third  for 
four  years.  Each  year's  course  opens  at  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  closes  at  the  end  of  June.  Young  men  who  have  com- 
pleted their  sixteenth  year  are  admitted  after  they  have  gone  through 
a  course  of  philosophy. 

At  the  close  of  each  academical  year  examinations  are  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  staff  of  professors,  and  the  students  receive 
appointments  as  surgeons,  apothecaries'  assistants,  or  veterinary 
sui^ous. 

This  academy  enjoys  the  same  privileges  with  a  university,  and 
confers  degrees  on  doctors  of  medicine,  surgeons,  dentists,  district 
surgeons,  inspectors  of  hospitals,  &c. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  to  the  most  successful  of  the 
students  who  are  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

Students  who  are  appointed  as  surgeons  at  the  completion  of  their 
fifth  year's  course  are  sent  to  one  of  the  military  hospitals  to  learn 
the  practical  part  of  their  profession ;  the  first  ten  on  the  list  are 
attached  to  the  military  hospital  No.  2,  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
they  remain  two  years,  and  then  go  up  for  examination  for  their  M. 
D.  degree ;  during  their  third  year  they  have  to  give  a  <lissertation 
on  some  professional  subject.  Those  who  &il  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  ministry  of  war.  The  six  students  who  carry  off 
the  highest  honors  at  the  M.  D.  examination  are  entitled  to  an  an- 
nual allowance  of  1,000  roubles  (156/.  6tf.)  after  the  completion  of 
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the  three  years'  service  in  the  hospitals,  and  are  then  sent  abroad 
for  two  years,  in  order  to  finish  their  education,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Ou  their  return  home,  they  are  generally  appointed  as  pro- 
fessors at  the  academy.     . 

Surgeons  educated  at  the  public  expense  are  compelled  to  serve 
for  thirteen  years,  and  those  educated  at  their  own  expense  for  eight 
years,  in  the  army.  Doctors  of  medicine  sent  abroad  at  the  cost  of 
the  State  have  to  serve  two  additional  years  for  eiach  year  spent 
abroad. 

IV.  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  mOHEB  PROFESSIONAL  SDVOATIOir  OF  0FFICEB8L 
(1.)  Tlui  Nicholas  General  Staff  Academy. 

This  academy,  with  a  geodetical  division  is  established  at  St, 
Petersburg.  The  course  la*«ts  for  two  years ;  the^nnmber  of  stu- 
dents is  limited  to  100,  besides  twenty  officers  in  the  geodetical 
division. 

The  academy  is  open  to  all  officers  of  and  below  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  army,  staff  captain  in  the  old  guard,  captain  in  the 
young  guard,  artillery,  and  technical  corps,  who  pass  a  preliminaiy 
examination  at  the  hcad^quarters  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
stationed,  and  a  special  examination  at  the  academy.  They  must 
have  served  at  least  four  years  with  their  regiments. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  garnson  of  St  Petersburg  are  exempted 
from  the  preliminary  examination. 

Candidates  who  are  successful  at  the  preliminary  examination  re- 
ceive certificates  to  that  effect,  and  are  relieved  from  all  regimental 
duty  for  a  period  of  four  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
piust  undergo  the  special  entrance  examination  at  the  academy. 
The  subjects  in  which  the  candidates  are  examined  are  the  following : 


1.  Mathemat'cs,  incladinK  pUne  trifonometry. 
S.  Prill  regiilnttans  of  all  iirmi 

3.  Stody  uf  the  nroM  in  ine  in  the  Mnrioe. 

4.  Fortification. 


5.  General  hiitory. 

6w  GfOffraphj. 

7.  Ruraian. 

&  GaciMn  and  Ffwcb. 


Those  standing  highest  on  the  list  of  precedence  at  this  examin* 
adon  are  admitted  to  the  academy,  the  remainder  retnming  to  their 
regiments ;  those  who  have  not  passed  a  satisfactory  exarainatioa 
are  informed  by  the  examination  cx)mmission  whether  they  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  again  in  the  following  year.  If  they  are  again 
unsuccessful,  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete  a  third  time. 

Officers  who  may  be  sent  back  to  their  regiments  on  account  of 
unsatisfactory  progress  whilst  at  the  academy,  are  allowed  to  come 
up  again  for  the  entrance  examination  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  academy.  Direct  admission  to  the  second  year*s  course  of 
the  academy  may  be  obtained  on  passing  the  final  examination  of 
the  first  year's  course. 
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The  object  of  this  academy  is  to  educate  officers  for  the  general 
staff,  and  to  extend  scientific  knowledge  in  the  annj. 

The  subjects  of  instraction  are  as  follows;  they  may  bo  divided 
into  two  groups : — 


Primeipal  S  bjteU, 

1.  Tartlet — Cfint  yenr's  conne).       » 

2.  Sirttegy — (i^ei)!!!!  yemr**  euune). 

3.  M  1  tary  hitturv — (hoth  ro'ines). 

4.  MilitNV  Rrfminiitrnliou— (do). 
Sl  Militnrjrtiitirtin—         (do). 

A.  Geudetiv.  caUigmphv,  topofnpbical  drawing 
— (ImUi  euuriM). 


7.  RiiMian. 

8.  FurtifioatioD. 

9.  Artitler?. 

10.  General  history ;  intenatiooal  U«r. 

11.  French  ftod  Germaa. 
1%  Riding. 


A  syllabus  of  lectures  is  drawn  up  by  the  professors  of  the  aead* 
emy,  and,  when  approved  of  by  tbe  war  minister,  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

At  the  final  examination  the  students  are  classified  according  to 
marks  obtained  ta  follows  : — 


IS  Until  desifnate  'exoellent* 
11       ••  **         'very  good/ 

10       *'  ••  ^' 

^  It  u  u 

B  it  •*  U 

7       ••  -         •good.' 


fi  Uoiti  designate  *good. 

5  M  M  U 

^  U  H  M 

3       "  •*  " 

^  tl  u  «• 

1  'insufficient.' 


0!!icer8  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  course,  fail  to  obtain 
an  average  of  eight  units  in  the  principal  subjects  *  very  good/  and 
of  six  in  the  secondary  subjects  '  good/  are  sent  back  to  their  regi- 
ments. 

Those  who,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year's  course,  obtain  an 
average  of  11  units, « very  good,'  in  the  principal  subjects,  receive 
the  small  silver  medal  of  the  academy,  and  those  who  obtain  12 
units,  '  excellent,'  in  the  same  subjects,  the  large  silver  medal. 
Those  who  obtain  the  mark  of  *  excellent '  in  all  the  subjects  of 
both  groups,  receive  a  gold  medal,  and,  if  below  the  rank  of  major, 
receive  a  step  of  promotion,  without  regard  to  any  vacancies  there 
may  bo.     Majors  receive  instead,  one  year's  pay. 

Tbe  medalist  receive  also  the  cross  of  the  academical  order,  and 
are  appointed  to  the  general  staff,  according  to  merit.  Should  there 
be  no  vacancies,  their  names  are  noted  for  appointment. 

The  number  of  regular  students  at  the  academy  is  limited ;  the 
commandant,  however,  can  give  permission  to  any  officers  quartered 
in  St.  Petersburg  to  attend  the  lectures,  without  having  to  pass  any 
entrance  examination.  Should  these  extra  students  pass  the  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  course  of  study,  they  are  granted  all  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  regular  students. 

The  geodetical  division  is  attached  to  the  ac-ademy,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  same  officer. 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
conditions  of  admission  are  the  same  as  for  the  academy,  but  the 


Stfndarg  Sulffeett. 

S.  Mil-tnrj  admiiibtnitioa. 

7.  Taeiics. 

8.  RuMian  lanfoafre  and  Ufitratara. 

9.  Voniga  laiiguafes. 
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candidates  are  also  examined  in  analytical  geometry,  and  differential 
and  integral  calcalus. 

The  subjects  of  instruction,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  as  follows : — 

Primeipai  S.bfeett. 

1.  Astronomy. 

Sl  nyiiokl  gvufiaphy. 

3.  G«iidety. 

4.  CartiifrtphT. 

5.  Military  ttatistiei. 

The  officers  of  the  geodetical  division  are  classified  on  the  same 
system  as  the  students  of  the  academy,  and  are  granted  the  same 
privileges  and  emoluments. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  they  are  sent  to  the  Nicholas  Observatory, 
at  Pulkov,  where  they  go  through  a  two  years*  course  of  practical  in- 
struction, after  which  they  join  the  topographical  corps  as  geodet- 
ical surveyors ;  they  also  receive  the  cross  of  the  academical  order. 

The  course  of  study  both  at  the  academy  and  the  geodetical 
division,  commences  at  the  beginning  of  October  and  terminates  at 
the  end  of  September. 

(2.)  The  Michad  ArUOery  Academy, 

This  academy  is  also  at  St.  Petersbui^,  and  admits  60  officers; 
the  course  of  instruction  extends  over  two  years. 

All  officers  of  artillery,  below  the  rank  of  staff  captain,  inclusive  (or 
sub-lieutenants  in  the  old,  lieutenants  in  the  young  guard),  who  have 
done  duty  for  two  years  with  their  regiments  and  have  passed  either 
the  artillery  war  school  or  the  physico-mathematical  course  at  some 
university,  with  honor,  are  eligible  for  admission.  Officers  of  other 
branches  of  the  service  similarly  qualified,  are  also  admitted  to  the 
school,  after  doing  duty  for  one  year  with  the  field  artillery. 

The  examination  for  admission  is  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
the  commandent  of  the  academy,  and  all  the  professors  and  candi- 
dates, and  embraces  the  following  subjects  :-:- 


J.  AftMlery. 

8.  TIm  element*  of  nilenlnt. 

3.  Artil  ery  drill  regulntiom. 

4.  Study  uf  the  erim  ia  use. 


5.  General  biaCorj 

6.  reii|rni|ihy. 

7.  RaMMa. 

8.  Gennen  or  French  (aoeordinf  to  choice). 


The  subjects  of  instruction,'  which  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
are  the  following : — 


PHtieipal  SubfeeU. 

1.  Balliittce. 

52.  Technnl<iry. 

3.  Hi>t'>rT  I'f  artilleiy. 

4.  Artillery  nnrnnipition  and  tactid. 
$.  Aitii  erv  admtnivtratioa. 

6.  Applied  Diechiin id. 


■    Seeandarf  Sulgeets. 

7.  If  i|rher  mathematiet. 
8   Bleckanirt. 

9.  Nntnral  phikwopliy  and  ehemiitrj. 
10.. Geometrical  drawing. 
Ridiiif. 


During  the  summer  months  the  students  are  sent  to  visit  the  im- 
perial artillery  and  naval  establishments,  and  other  private  technical 
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establishments,  and  also  to  the  numerous  mines,  &c.,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend their  practical  knowledge. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  second  year's  course,  and  the 
final  examination,  are  similar  to  those  in  force  at  the  general  staff 
academy.  * 

The  officers,  on  leaving,  are  attached  to  the  gnard  for  one  year. 

The  cross  of  the  acaileraical  order  is  conferred  on  those  who 
specially  distinguish  themselves. 

(3.)   1%e  Uteholas  Engineer  Aeademy. 

This  academy  established  at  St.  Peterabni^h,  admits  75  officers, 
the  course  of  instruction  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

All  officers  ot  engineers  of  the  rank  of  staff  captain  in  the  army, 
downwards,  (sub-lientenants  of  the  guard),  who  have  served  two  years 
with  their  regiments,  and  have  passed  with  honor  through  the 
engineer  war  school,  or  the  physico-mathematical  course  at  one  of 
the  universities,  and  who  pass  an  entrance  examination,  are  eligible 
lor  admission. 

The  entrance  examination  is  conducted  on  the  same  conditions 
as  that  of  the  artillery  academy.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
as  follows : — 


L  Elrnnenti  t^  fteM  nnd  peniMiMOt  fiwtiBestion, 

Mp|)inff  AtNl  m:niiif . 
Sl  Elements  of  itite:rnii  mleoloe. 

3.  Infantry  drill  refialatMHH. 

4.  Bbidy  of  (lie  aniM  lo  oae. 


5.  GeiMfnl  hnlofy* 

0  Geofrmpby. 

7.  Riiwhn. 

S.  Fraoeb  or  GfliflMB  (optioaal). 


7.  liiffher  maUiemiitiea. 

8.  GeooMtriceJ  drawing. 
».  Gendaer. 

10.  (Themiytrr  and  mineralcfj 

11.  Military  nistory. 

19.  Mil.tfiry  edmiowtratioa. 
13.  Artillery. 


The  course  of  instmction,  the  subjects  of  which  are  divided  into 
two  groups  embraces  the 'following: — 

Princifai  Sitj^eU, 

1.  Pemmnent  fitrtiSentliNi. 
8.  Hiatiiry  of  furtificntiua. 
t.  BttiMiiif. 

4.  Construction  of   military  bttfldings,  water- 

w«trkt,  and  r— ds. 

5.  Arehitev'ture 
6).  Applied  nieehealea. 

•  . 

During  the  summer  months  the  students  are  sent  to  the  fortifica- 
^ons  and  other  engineering  works,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire 
a  practical  knowledge  ot  their  duties.  * 

The  regulations  in  ft  rce  at  the  general  staff  academy,  as  regards 
admission  to  the  second  year's  course  of  study,  and  the  final  exam- 
ination, apply  also  to  the  engineer  academy. 

The  highest  oh  the  list  are  appointed  to  the  engineer  corps,  those 
specially  distinguishing  themselves  being  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  academical  order ;  the  remainder  retnm  to  their  regiments. 

Extra  students  are  admitted  to  the  engineer  and  artillery  acade- 
mies on  the  same  conditions  as  to  the  staff  academy. 
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S.  M  lUiematie*  (inelodiiiff  phiM  trifiwioimtty. 

id  li 


4  G«iwml  liiatofy. 

5  Gtagnphy. 
6).  Flwigli. 


1.  K«li^oo. 

S.  MiUiemal 

3.  Ruwiwi  laaguaft  and  literature.' 

It  18  optional  to  candidates  to  make  an  experimental  craise  on 
board  one  of  the  training  ▼easels  belonging  to  tbe  school,  prerions 
to  being  examined,  in  order  to  test  their  physical  fitness  for  naval 
service.  The  following  subjects  form  the  programme  of  instmction 
at  this  school : — 

1.  Ralifion. 

S.  Matliemiitics  (ioelading  ■pheried  trigvoom- 
eCry. 

3.  G«ode*T. 

4.  Nnturnl  phikNophj. 

5.  Mafchiiwry  (for  mnrin*  artinny  eaodiilMtM  ) 
t,  NvwigntMn  (fur  ca.ididat«i  fur  Iba  Bavignlinf 

Cfr\m). 


7. 

8.  Artillarjr  (l«ir  BBarina  artillery  oaadidataa.) 

8L  Hialocy. 
le.  Geof  imphT. 
II.  Topugraphfeal  dmwinf . 
IS.  RuMtan  languafe  aod  Uiemtore. 
1&  E^Mh. 


The  successful  candidates  are  appointed  cadets. 

m.   NAVAL  ENOINEBB  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  at  St  Petersburgh,  admits  80  papils,  and  trains  cadets 
for  the  naval  engineering  and  ship-building  corps. 

Candidates  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  on  the 
same  conditions' as  to  the  school  of  navigation. 

The  education  committee  of  the  admiralty  was  employed  in  18^0 
in  considering  the  subjects  of  instruction,  but  the  results  of  their 
labors  have  not  yet  been  published.    * 

At  the  termination  of  the  course,  the  students  are  appointed 
as  cadets  to  the  various  corps. 

ICABIMB  ABTILLBRT  SCHOOL  8QUADR0R. 

This  squadron  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  Baltic  fleet,  for 
the  purpose  of  training  naval  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
in  gunnery.  It  is  attached  to  the  fourth  division,  and  comprises  a 
staff,  a  permanent  and  variable  establishment. 

The  permanent  establishment  includes  the  lecturps,  drill  instruct- 
ors, &c. ;  the  variable  establishment  includes  officers  and  men  of 
all  the  squadrons  who  are  undergoing  a  course  of  instruction. 

The  course  lasts  for  two  years,  half  the  variable  establishment 
leaving  the  squadron  annually. 

The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are  required  to  pass 
an  entrance  examination  before  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
harbor  commandant  at  Cronstadt. 

A  preparatory  school  for  marine  artillery  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers is  connected  with  the  squadron. 

Those  who  distinguish  themselves  receive  promotion  and  an  in- 
crease of  pay. 
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In  England,  Greek  literature  had  neither  died  ont  so  soon,  nor  was  so  slow 
to  revive,  as  in  other  countries.  The  question  between  Latin  and  the  mother- 
tongue  was  ooinplicated  for  a  time  by  the  rival  claims  of  Norman  and  Saxon, 
Latin  being  construed  in  grammar  schools  into  French  til)  about  1350.  The 
Norman  conquest  also  tendeid  to  mark  strongly  the  contrast  between  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  scholar.  Hallam  supposes  that  in  1400,  or  a  generation  later, 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  first  dass  would  usually  have  ^  a  slight  tincture 
of  Latin.**  But  about  the  earlier  date  Piers  Plowman  bitterly  complains  that 
"  every  cobbler's  son  and  beggar's  brat  gets  book-learning,  and  sucli  wretches 
become  bishops,  and  lords'  sons  and  knights  crouch  to  them.'*  He  thinks  that 
lords  should  make  bishops  of  their  own  brothers'  children.  Probably  nowhere 
did  the  Christian  religion  do  more  than  in  England  to  exalt  them  of  low  de- 
gree ;  and  nowhere  were  gentlemen  less  disposed  to  humble  themselves  to  be 
fldiolars,  that  they  might  be  exalted  to  be  bishops.  The  universities  were 
much  finequented  by  the  sons  of  yeoman ;  and  in  the  monastery  and  cathedral 
schools,  and  large  parish-schools,  any  peasant  boy  of  good  capacity  might  learn 
Latin  free  of  expense. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  indeed,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  by 
certain  lords,  praying  that  children  of  serft  and  the  lower  sort  might  not  be 
sent  to  school,  and  particularly  to  the  schools  of  monasteries,  wherein  many 
were  trained  as  ecclesiastics,  and  thence  rose  to  dignities  in  the  state.  But  tlie 
deigy  were  strong  enough  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  poor.  One  of  the  most 
disgraceful  acts  for  making  agricultural  labor  compulsory,  ends  with  the  proviso 
that  "every  man  and  woman  of  what  estate  or  condition  that  he  be,  shall  be 
free  to  set  their  son-  or  daughter  to  take  learning  at  any  manner  school  that 
pleaseth  them  within  the  realm.'* 

Glentlemen  took  care  that  their  sons  should  learn  "  courtesy***  to  ride,  sing^ 
play  upon  the  lute  and  virginals,  perform  feats  of  arms,  dance,  carve,  and  wait 
at  table,  where  they  might  hear  the  conversation  (sometimes  French  or  Luting 
and  study  the  manners  of  great  men.  In  some  of  the  great  houses  there  were 
masters  of  grammar  to  teach  Latin  to  the  *'  young  gentlemen  of  the  house- 
hold." Also  many  gentlemen  studied  at  the  inns  of  court,  and  some  at  foreign 
universities. 

A  letter  from  Pace  to  Ck>let,  about  the  year  1600,  shows  the  tone  of  another 
class  of  gentlemen.  One  is  represented  as  breaking  out  at  table  into  abuse  of 
letters.  "  I  swear,"  he  says,  "  rather  than  my  son  should  be  bred  a  scholar, 
he  should  hang.  To  blow  a  neat  blast  on  the  horn,  to  understand  hunting,  to 
carry  aiiawk  handsomely,  and  train  it,  that  is  what  becomes  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman :  but  as  for  book-learning,  he  should  leave  that  to  louts.** 

It  is  stated  by  a  recent  historian,  that,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
there  were  peers  of  Parliament  unable  to  read.  Well  might  Roger  Ascham 
exdaim,  "The  fault  is  in  yourselves,  ye  noblemen's  sons,  and  therefore  ye  de- 
serve the  greater  blame,  that  commonly  the  meaner  men*8  diildren  come  to  be 
the  wisest  councilors,  and  greatest  doers,  in  the  weighty  affliirs  of  this  realm.** 

The  two  great  schools  founded  before  the  revival,  Whichester(1386X  and 
Bton  (1440),  were  on  one  model,  being  intended  to  lay  a  grammatical  founda- 
tion for  the  studies  of  New  CoUege,  and  of  King'&    No  record  of  the  course  of 
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tnuniDg  in  those  days  has  been  preserved.  In  Wolsej's  Statutes  (drafted  be- 
fore 1447)  for  the  Ipswich  Grammar  School,  which  was  to  prepare  students  lor 
bis  college  at  Oxford,  there  is  no  mention  of  verses  or  of  Greek. 

An  account  of  Eton  in  1560  shows  what  the  school  had  become  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  appointment  of  Udall  as  head-master.  The  sixth  form 
alone  learn  Greek  grammar.  The  younger  boys  read  Terence,  Cicero  (Sturm's 
selection),  Vives,  and  Lucian  in  Latin.  Among  the  books  of  the  upper  forms, 
besides  the  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Martial  of  modem  days,  are 
Caesar,  Lucan,  and  the  epig^ms  of  More. 

Verses  are  written  on  subjects  such  as  might  still  be  set  in  the  lower  forma. 
There  is  some  attempt  to  go  to  nature  for  poetic  inspiration.  Before  writing 
on  "  the  flowery  pleasantness  of  spring,"  the  boys  are  sent  out  at  break  of  day 
to  gather  branches  of  maythorn,  taking  care  not  to  wet  their  feet  In  *' fruit- 
bearing  autumn"  the  plentiful  crops  must  be  imagined  and  described  before 
nutting  is  allowed.  The  verse  was  Latin,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
gaiety  of  spring,  which  was  allowed  to  vent  itself  in  simple  English,  as  stOI, 
when  his  heart  is  most  full,  an  Eton  boy  may  bid  his  school  farewell  in  the  dn- 
practiced  accents  of  his  mother-tongue.  The  other  exercises  were  declama- 
tions, themes,  versions,  and  variations.  Excerption  of  flowers  and  phrases 
was  also  taught  in  school. 

Epigrammatic  contests  were  encouraged,  and  the  writer  describes  with  glee 
how  at  Montetn  new  fell6ws  were  salted  with  salt,  with  Latin  gibes,  and  with 
then*  own  tears.  On  the  long  winter  nights  the  boys  acted  Latin  or  English 
plays  written  by  Udall,  "  the  father  of  English  comedy."  In  July  a  competi- 
tive examination  was  held,  that  the  fittest  might  be  elected  to  the  college. 

If  the  preambles  of  Acts  were  history,  it  would  appear  that  at  all  the  ca- 
thedrals founded  or  reformed  by  Henry  VIII.  good  stipends  were  provided  for 
"  readers  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin."  When  an  endeavor  was  made  at 
Canterbury  to  exclude  the  children  of  the  poor  from  profiting  by  these  endow- 
ments, Cranmer  made  a  spirited  protest,  concluding  as  follows:  "Tlie  poor 
man  will  for  the  most  part  be  learned  when  the  gentleman's  son  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  get  it  ...  Wherefore,  if  the  gentleman's  son  be  apt  to  learning, 
let  him  be  admitted;  if  not  apt  let  the  poor  man's  child  that  is  apt  enter  in  his 
room."    But  before  long  cathedral  trust-moneys  took  another  direction. 

Daring  the  last  thirty  years  before  the  Reformation  there  were  more  gram- 
mar schools  erected  and  endowed  in  England  than  had  been  established  in  three 
hundred  years  preceding.  These  were  results  of  the  recovery  from  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  of  the  classical  revival,  which  had  nowhere  more  influence 
than  at  court.  The  king  himself  was  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  took  care 
that  his  family  should  be  so.  Erasmus  praises  the  learning  of  Queen  Catha- 
rine and  the  Latin  letters  of  Mary.  Ascham  read  Aristotle's  Ethics  in  Greek 
with  Edward,  and  made  him  translate  from  Cicero  into  Greek.  Of  Elizabeth's 
Greek  he  writes  to  Sturm  in  the  highest  terms.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lady  Cecils- 
Lady  Russell,  and  More's  daughter  Mar^raret,  are  examples  of  the  classical 
scholarship  attained,  so  far  as  hawking  and  hunting  permitted,  in  fiunilies  con- 
nected with  the  court 

The  Reformation  greatly  diminished  the  amount  of  education  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  religious  schools.  It  became  necessary  "  to  take  diverse  orders  for  the 
maintenance  and  continoanoe  of  scholars,  priests,  and  curates^"  which  led  to 
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the  fi>Tindation  of  more  grammar  scbools.  But  the  rapacity  of  Edward's  coun- 
cil left  scanty  fiinda  to  endow  them.  The  reign  of  Mary  was  disastrous  to  edu- 
cation. The  general  want  of  schools,  decay  of  the  Universities,  and  decay  of 
learning,  were  represented  to  Elizabeth  in  the  strongest  terms.  But,  except  by 
private  liberality,  little  was  done  to  meet  the  want. 

The  statutes  of  the  grammar  schools  or  free  schools  founded  by  the  Crown 
and  by  private  benefactors  are  nearly  all  on  one  model,  combining  dassical 
with  religious  instruction.  The  archetype  may  be  found  in  Dean  Colet's  Stat- 
utes (1609)  for  St  Pauls.  Scholastic  Latin  was  to  be  strictly  excluded,  but 
not  so  Christian  writers  in  good  Latin.  The  head-master  was  to  be  '*  learned 
in  good  and  dean  Latin  literature,  and  also  in  Greek,  if  such  may  be  gotten." 
•Such  was  gotten,  in  the  person  of  Lilly;  the  author  of  Propria  qua  maribus 
and  As  in  prcBsenU,  Erasmus,  who  had  been  much  consulted  in  the  whole 
matter,  and  helped  to  drew  up  the  grammar,  considered  this  school  to  be  the 
be^  in  England. 

The  statutes  of  the  school  founded  at  Manchester  (1525),  by  Bishop  Oldham, 
may  serve  furtlier  to  set  forth  the  conception  of  a  grammar  school.  He  had 
observed  that  "  the  children  in  tlie  same  country  having  pregnant  wits  had 
been  most  part  brought  up  rudely  and  idly,"  and  determined  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  learning  grammar,  as  being  "  the  ground  and  fountain  of  all 
the  other  arts  and  sciences.  .  .  .  the  gate  by  the  which  all  other  been'leamed 
and  known  in  diversity  of  tongues  and  speechea"  There  is  no  special  men- 
tion of  Greek. 

The  Shrewsbury  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Edward  VL  (1551),  is  de- 
scribed by  Camden  as  '*  the  best  filled  in  all  England,  being  indebted  for  its 
flourishing  state  to  provision  made  by  the  excellent  and  worthy  Thomas  ^tid- 
ton."  Ten  years  later,  Laurence  SherifT  made  similar  provision  for  Rugby. 
Harrow  was  founded  (1571)  as  "the  Free  Grammar  School  of  John  Lyon." 
He  names  for  use  many  of  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  books,  but  only  one  Greek 
poet,  Hesiod.  The  boys  are  "to  be  initiated  in  the  elements  of  Latin  versifi- 
cation very  early."  And  "no  girls  sliall  be  received  to  be  tauglit  in  the  same 
school"  The  head-master  "may  take  of  the  foreignere  such  stipends  and 
wages  as  he  can  get,  so  that  he  take  pains  with  all  inditfercntly,  as  well  of 
poor  as  of  rich." 

The  statutes  of  the  later  free  schools  generally  prescribe  verses,  and  Greek. 
Archbishop  Grindal,  for  example,  requires  for  St.  Bees  (1583)  "a  meet  and 
learned  person  that  can  make  Greek  and  Latin  verses,  and  interpret  tlisi  Greek 
Grammar  and  other  Greek  authors."  Tlie  only  other  Greek  author  named  is 
"  the  little  Greek  Catechism  set  forth  by  public  authority."  Archbishop  Sandys 
expects  from  the  Hawkshead  School,  in  Lancashire  (1 688),  that  **•  the  chiefest 
scholare  shall  make  orations,  epistles,  and  verses  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  their 
exerdses,"  and  all  the  scholara  "  shall  continually  use  the  Latin  tongue  or  the 
Greek  tongue  as  they  shall  be  able."  Archbishop  Haranet  wishes  for  Chig- 
well  (1629)  "  a  man  skillAil  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  a  good  poet.  For 
phrase  and  stylo  he  is  to  infuse  no  other  save  Tully  and  Terence ;  and  to  read 
the  ancient  and  Latin  poets,  no  novelties  or  conceited  modem  writers."  * 

Latin  plays  are  not  much  mentioned  in  the  statutes,  bvt  were  frequently 
acted ;  at  Shrewsbury  weekly.  In  a  few  cases  Hebrew  is  required  of  the 
head-master,  as  at  Bristol,  Southwark  (1614),  and  Lewisham  (1662).    But  in 
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hji  &r  flie  laiiger  oumber  of  schools  Greek  and  Latin  alone  are  speoifled,  and 
in  some  it  is  ezpreesly  said  that  "Greek  aqd  Latin  oolj/'  or  '*tbe  daaBiGi 
only,''  are  to  be  taaght 

Charterhouse  (founded  1611)  is  en  exception.  For,  although  the  statutea 
(dated  1627)  prescribe  *'  none  but  approved  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  such  as 
are  read  in  the  best  esteemed  free  schools,"  and  I^itin  and  Greek  yeraes  every 
Sunday  upon  some  part  of  the  Second  Lesson,  it  is  added  that  (be  scholars 
shall  be  taught  *'  to  cypher  and  cast  an  account,  especially  those  that  are  leas 
capable  of  learning  and  fittest  to  he  sent  to  tredesi** 

When  grammar  schools  have  received  new  statutes  by  Act  of  Parliament 
there  has  seldom  been  an  essential  change.  At  Leeds,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  a  more  modem  education.  But  it  was  decided  in  Ghanoeiy  (1806) 
that  "the  Free  School  in  Leeds  is  a  free  gramniar  school  for  teadiing,  graoi- 
matically,  the  learned  languages,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  definition."  In 
general,  littie  has  been  done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  later  age.  Endow> 
■mbIb  have  been  wasted  by  the  cessation  of  demand  for  classical  inatruction. 

BECEKT  MOVEMENTS. 

The  recognition  of  Greek  learning  as  an  indispensable  element  in  literafy 
enlture^  and  of  the  language  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education,  effected 
in  Rngland,  three  centuries  ago,  by  such  men  as  Grocjm,  Linacre^  Mor^ 
Braamua,  and  Dean  Colet,  has  been  not  only  questioned,  but  sucoessfnUy  re- 
sisted within  the  last  few  years.  The  demands  of  modem  science 'and  living 
languages  and  literatures,  and  particularly  those  of  Germany  and  France,  have 
made  such  impression  on  public  opinion  and  educational  authorities,  that  by  ^ 
deciaion  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  in  1872,  Greek  ia  np 
longer  required  as  an  obligatory  subject  at  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
The  Public  Scliool  Commission,  charged  with  readjusting  the  relationa  of  the 
great  secondary  schools  in  England  to  the  univereities,  and  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  age,  through  their  chairman,  Lord  Lyttleton,  have  addressed 
the  governing  authorities  of  the  universities,  no  longer  to  make  Greek  indis- 
pensable to  admission  or  graduation,  and  to  receive  candidates  who  shall  stand 
an  adequate  test  in  modem  languages  and  natural  science.  The  House  of 
Convocation  of  Oxford  responded  favorably,  and  after  Midiaelmas  term,  1874, 
it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  offer  either  Greek  or  Latin  for  an  academic 
degree.  The  Senate  of  Cambridge  rejected  a  similar  proposal  by  only  a 
mijoriyr  of  seven.  The  head  masters  of  the  endowed  grammar  acbools  at  a 
recent  conference,  have  pronounced  that  *  Greek  should  not  be  an  easential  in 
paaaing  through  the  university  course.' 

To  the  discussions  which  have  grown  out  of  this  action,  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  for  April,  1873,  contributes  an  earnest  plea  againat  cutting 
off  '  this  right  arm  of  liberal  cultureu'  'Among  ancient  studies,  we  daun  for 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  the  two-fold  place  of  the  foundation  and  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  knowledge^  alike  for  ita  utility  as  the  chief  basia  of  all 
■denoa,  philosophy,  and  art,  for  its  power  to  keep  together  eveiy  other  element 
in  tlie  fiibric  of  mental  oulture^  and  for  its  grace  as  the  ornament  of  the  whole 

To  linlE  tlM  past  health  oar  liMt,  to  fOft 
Th«  fmaM  would  not  lUnd.* 


CIRCULAR. 

The  onderaisned,  many  yean  since  (as  early  as  1837),  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duties,  and  still  earlier  in  the  prosecution  of  historical  studies,  having 
become  acquainted  with  several  instances  of  trust  funds  for  educational  uses, 
if  not  actually  perverted,  at  least  very  much  neglected,  and  with  many  more 
in  which  the  memory  of  the  original  donors  had  been  allowed  to  perish  without 
a  suitable  record,  resolved  to  do  something,  through  the  *  preservative  of  aU 
arts,'  to  throw  around  such  bene&ctions  the  security  which  publicity  of  the 
intentions  of  the  donors  could  give,  and  to  turn  and  stimulate  the  thoughtful 
and  well-guarded  liberality  of  men  of  ample  means  into  the  too  much  neglected 
channel  of  education,  literature,  and  science,  by  gathering  up  the  history  of 
libraries,  academies,  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  good  learning  in  this 
and  other  countries  in  connection  with  the  biographies  of  their  founders  and 
benefactors.  In  1856  we  commenced  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education 
a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Lawrence,  and 
other  Mends  and  benefactors  less  conspicuous  by  the  amount,  or  opportune- 
ness, but  equally  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  posterity  by  the  motive  and  aim, 
of  their  donations — ^to  the  end  *  that  whoever  feeds  the  lamp  of  science,  how- 
ever obscurely,  however  scantily,  may  kdow  that  sooner  or  later  his  name  and 
virtues  shall  be  made  conspicuous  by  its  light,  and  throughout  all  time  accom- 
pany its  lustre.' 

We  now  propose  to  bring  these 'sketches  together  as  part  of  a  series  of 
volumes  entitled  EdueaiioncU  Biography.  For  this  purpose,  and  also  to  be 
used  in  a  chapter  in  the  author's  Contnbuiwns  to  the  History  of  Educaiion  in 
(^  United  States,  the  subscriber  will  be  glad  to  obtain  from  the  President  or 
Treasurer  of  any  educational  institution,  charged  with  the  administration  of 
any  trust  funds  for  the  promotion  of  education,  literature  and  science,  an 
answer  more  or  lees  extended,  as  they  may  find  convenient  or  think  proper  to 
make,  to  the  following  memoranda.  He  would  earnestly  solicit  at  once  a  list 
of  all  donations  over  $1,000,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  each  donoi; 
and  the  object  specified  by  him  in  his  gift — to  be  used  in  a  Paper  on  Educa- 
tional Beneikctiotts  in  the  United  States^  for  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

*HENBY  BARNARD, 
Habttord,  Ck)NN.,  Feb.  22,  1873.  P.  0.  Box  U. 


Memoranda  for  Biographical  Sketches  of  Benefkcton  of  American  Education : 

1.  Name  in  fbll.  6.  Date  and  place  of  death  (if  deceased). 

8.  Date  and  place  of  HrtJi  7.  Date  and  amount  of  benefactions  of 

8.  School  and  professional  training.  any  kind^ 

4.  Life  work — place  and  kind.  (1.)  In  hie  own  life  time. 

5.  Pecuniary  success  in  life.  (S.)  By  Will. 

Please  specify : 

1.  Name  of  institution  created  or  aided  4.  The  money  value  at  time  of  donatton 

fif  any).  or  bequest. 

S.  Tne  special  objects  set  forth.  5.  The  present  estimated  money  value. 

8.  The  conditions  of  forfeiture,  0.  Any  remarks  suggested  by  the  results. 


ROBINSON  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

BZBTBS,  HBW  HAMnHISB. 


MEMOIR  or  FOUNDER. 


William  Robinson,  the  founder  of  the  seminary  which  bears  his 
name,  was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  September  18th,  1794,  and  here 
his  early  life  was  passed.  While  yet  a  child  his  parents  died,  and 
he  was  left,  without  property,  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world 
as  best  he  could.  After  having  to  some  extent  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  public  schools  of  the  day,  and,  as  it 
used  to  be  termed,  "  served  his  time  "  at  the  trade  of  a  printer,  he 
left  Exeter  for  the  South,  and  finally  settled  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed,  and  where  the  largest  part  of 
his  property  was  accumulated.     Here  he  died.  May  13th,  1864. 

Having  amassed  a  large  fortune,  the  most  of  which  ho  carefully 
invested  at  the  North,  and  proposing  to  spend  some  time  in  travel 
in  the  Old  World,  Mr.  Robinson  made  his  will  in  the  year  1853, 
in  which,  after  legacies  to  his  wife  and  relatives  (he  had  no 
children),  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  an  institution  in 
Georgia,  and  to  found  a  seminary  for  girls  in  his  native  town.  The 
war  of  the  rebellion  breaking  out  soon  after,  Mr.  Robinson  seems 
to  have  concluded  to  postpone  his  visit  abroad,  and  his  purposed 
travels  were  never  undertaken.  How  much  of  his  property  was 
sacrificed  dnring  the  war  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  but  the 
greatest  portion,  probably,  remained  safely  invested  at  the  North, 
where  it  rapidly  accumulated.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Robinson  was,  in  a  measure,  unacquainted  with  the 
extent  of  his  own  fortune,— however,  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
purpose  jnst  before  he  died,  so  far  as  to  propose  leaving  a 
comparatively  limited  bequest  for  the  founding  of  a  .  seminary  in 
his  native  town,  and  a  new  will  was  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  but 
he  died  before  it  could  be  executed. 

The  town  of  Exeter  was  put  in  possession  of  the  sum  thus  left 
in  the  year  1866,  amounting  to  $240,000,  and  at  the  organizing 
the  Seminary,  to  about  $300,000. 
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A  monament    erected  over  bia  remains  at  Aognsta,  has  thu 

inscription : 

WiLUAlC  RoBorsov, 

Born  in 

Exeter,  N.  H., 

September  18,  1794. 

Died  at 

BammeryiUe,  QtL, 

Maj  13,  1864. 

A  resident  of  Angtista  and  yieiiiity  for  nearlj  fif^  jeara,  he  was  known  as  a 
courteous  gentleman,  an  honorable  merchant,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  poor. 

His  name  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  people  of  his  birth- 
place and  of  his  adopted  home,  for  the  bounty  which  secured  to  their  children, 
and  children's  children,  the  priceless  benefits  of  education. 

Mr.  Robinson^s  views  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  his  '  bounty ' 
are  very  clearly  set  forth  in  his  will,  a  part  of  which  is  appended 
to  this  notice.  Any  doubt  of  his  intentions  is  easily  resolved  by 
recalling  the  &ct  that  he  was  a  poor  boy  once,  who  felt  the  want 
and  knew  something  of  the  power  of  a  thorough  education.  He 
had  lived  as  child,  youth,  and  in  early  manhood  in  sight  of 
'Phillips  Academy,' — was  a  daily  witness  of  its  operations,  was 
conversant  with  its  students,  and  not  unlikely  may  have  sometimes 
envied  them  the  superior  advantages  which  they  enjoyed.  He  was 
accustomed  to  hear  them  and  others  speak  of  college  and  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  thus  became  familiarized  with  something  of 
their  characteristics.  His  experience,  too,  as  a  printer's  boy,  may 
have  often  led  his  thoughts  in  the  same  direction.  He,  doubtless, 
in  after  life  appreciated,  more  than  most  men  would  have  done,  the 
inestimable  blessing  which  Phillips'  liberality  had  been  and  was 
likely  to  be  in  all  coming  time  to  the  community.  At  the  same 
time  he  evidently  saw  that  Phillips,  as  was  the  custom  in  his  day, 
had  wholly  overlooked  one  half  of  society,  and,  while  providing 
the  means  of  education  for  boys,  had  wholly  passed  by  girls  and 
young  women,  and  generously  determined  to  do  for  them  what 
Phillips  had  done  for  their  brothers.  His  purpose  may  have  been 
early  fonned  and  long  cherished,  and  not  unlikely  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  and  vicissitudes  of  an  extensive  business  he  may  have 
clung  in  secret  to  an  early  formed  resolve  that  should  wealth  accu- 
mulate in  his  hands,  a  bountiful  share  of  it  should  be*  reserved  to 
give  to  females  the  educational  advantages  generally  denied  them. 

As  a  poor  boy,  Mr.  Robinson  knew  well  the  discomforts  and  de- 
privations of  restricted  means,  and  when  he  sighed  for  some  of  the 
privileges  which  wealth  had  it  in  its  power  to  bestow,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  determined  in  his  heart  that  should  he  ever  be 
called  to  discriminate  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  poor  and 
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the  orphan,  other  things  being  equal,  should  have  the  first  consid- 
eration.   In  the  part  of  his  will  making  the  bequest,  he  says : — 

*  *  *  *  Being  aboot  to  trsTdl  into  Tarioas  parts  of  these  now  happy 
and  prosperous  United  States,  and  also  intending  to  visit  Europe,  and  to  bo 
absent  flrom  home  some  time  to  see  men  and  things,  and  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  and  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  witi)  the  hope  of  improving  and  adding  something  to  my  limited  know- 
ledge, and  life  being  at  all  times  uncertain;  but,  in  my  opinion  rendered  more 
so  by  traveling  in  railroad  cars^  steamboats,  and  on  the  mighty  deep,  and  by 
tlie  blessing  of  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  things,  being  in  Ste  possession  of  a 
sound  mind,  do  make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament 

After  referring  to  the  extent  and  character  of  his  property,  and 
making  ample  provision  for  his  wife,  he  bequeaths  the  income  of 
certain,  stocks,  &e^  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Richmond  Academy  in 
the  city  of  Angusta,  Gra^  and  to  the  town  of  Exeter,  N.  H. : 

'To  be  appropriated  forever  to  the  support  of  teachers  in  the  Branch  Acad- 
emy, on  the  sand-hills  and  in  the  vicinity  where  I  now  reside  *  *  *  and 
I  beg  leave  most  respectililly  to  suggest  the  selection  of  such  teachers  as  will 
give  the  pupils  a  good  practical  education,  one  that  will  fit  them  for  all  the 
practical  duties  of  the  actual  in  life ;  and  in  admitting  children  into  the  Acad- 
emy, all  other  things  being  equal,  always  to  give  the  preference  to  the  poor  and 
the  orphan.'  «  •  •  *  The  residue,  or  balance  of  my  property,  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  town  of  Exeter,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  county  of 
Bockingham,  being  tlie  place  of  my  nativity,  the  income  of  said  property  and 
DO  more,  to  be  appropriated  forever  to  the  support  of  suitable  and  proper 
teachers  for  the  only  and  sole  instruction  of  females,  and  I  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  in  admitting  applicants,  ail  other  things  being  equal,  always  to  give 
tiie  preference  to  the  poor  and  the  orphan.  I  expect  Sie  town  of  Exeter  will 
provide  a  suitable  building  for  a  female  seminary  and  that  the  interest  on  the 
amount  of  money  it  will  receive  from  my  estate,  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  suitable  teachers,  contemplated  by  me  to  be  employed  in  instruot- 
ing  females.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Exeter  act  in  accordance  with 
my  suggestion,^ they  will  in  a  few  years  have  a  flourishing  female  seminary.  In 
my  poor  opinion,  there  is  altogether  too  much  partaking  of  the  fancy  in  tke 
education  that  females  obtain,  and  I  would  most  respe^ully  suggest  such  a 
course  of  instruction  as  will  tend  to  make  female  scholare  equal  to  all  the 
actual  duties  of  life,  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete, and  successftilly  too,  with  their  brothers  throughout  the  world,  when  they 
have  to  take  their  part  in  the  actual  of  life.  I  have  given  my  mite  for  this  pft*- 
pose,  and  if  good  comes  of  it  I  idiall  not  have  lived  in  vain.' 

The  town  of  Exeter  received  the  beqnest,  and  'carried  out  the 
provisions  of  the  will  by  placing  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
chosen  by  and  responsible  to  it — ^then  borrowed  $100,000,  giving 
their  note,  principal  and  interest,  payable  all  or  in  part,  on  demand 
of  the  trustees,  who  are  expected  never  to  ask  for  a  penny  of  it — 
making  tuition  free  to  all  female  children  of  the  town,  with  books 
and  stationery,  and  further  deducting  from  the  income  thus  re- 
duced all  expenses  for  repairs,  improvement  on  gronnds,  and  all  pe- 
cuniary expenses — ^practically  leaving  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  income  '  to  make  female  schoUrs  equal  to  all  the  duties  of  life.* 
This  policy  will  not  establish  a  *  flourishing  female  seminary '  of 
the  highest  grade. 
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MSMOIB. 

Samuel  Willkts  was  born  at  Westbnry,  la  Qaeen^s  C!oaDt7, 
New  York,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1795.  His  father  was  a  sabstan- 
tial  and  highly  respected  farmer  of  that  town,  bat  Samuel,  the  son, 
was  early  impressed  with  a  feeling  that  a  wider  field  of  usefulness 
was  to  be  opened  before  him  than  he  could  find  on  his  father's 
farm.  He  therefore  went  to  the  neighboring  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  began  his  commercial  career,  as  clerk,  in  the  year  1812. 
He  remained  in  this  position  three  years,  and  during  this  early  ex- 
perience he  had  already  adopted  the  motto  which  he  never  lost 
sight  of,  and  which  has  made  him  so  successful  in  every  enterprise 
with  which  his  name  has  been  connected ;  the  motto  that  *  What- 
evej;  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  welU  In  1815,  at  the 
ago  of  twenty,  he  engaged  in  the  liardware  trade,  and  for  an  un- 
broken period  of  fifty-four  years,  he  followed  persistently,  and  with 
ever  increasing  success,  the  business  of  his  choice ;  and  few  names 
have  stood  so  high  in  the  mercantile  community  of  New  York 
during  the  present  century  as  that  of  '  Willets  Se  Co.,  303  Pearl 
street'*  It  has  long  been  associated  with  all  that  is  just,  upright, 
honorable,  and  true  in  commercial  transactions. 

During  his  long  and  successful  career  as  a  merchant,  he  never  per-' 
mitted  himself  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  amassing  wealth  ;  but  the 
various  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  of  his  adopted  city 
have  looked  to  him  for  substantial  aid  and  encouragement,  and  he 
has,  not  unfrcquently,  occupied  responsible  positions  in  their  man- 
agement. The  elevation  of  the  character  of  woman,  enlarging  her 
field  of  usefulness,  and  furnishing  the  needed  facilities  for  her 
higher  culture,  have  cliumed  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts  for 
many  years.  He  has  also  been,  in  his  quiet,  nnosteniatious  way,  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  has  been  in- 
strumental,  in  connection  with  his  friend,  Isaac  T.  Hopper  of  New 
York,  in  obtaining  the  liberation  from  bondage  of  many  of  the 

'oppressed  race  in  our  Southern  States.     In  common  with  many 
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members  of  his  religions  society  lie  has  ever  been  active  in  his 
opposition  to  legalized  *  killing',  and  untiring  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  He  has  labored  faithfully  in  the 
cause  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  our  country, 
and  all  measures  for  dealing  with  them  justly,  and  with  loving 
kindness,  have  had  his  warmest  sympathy  and  support  Long 
identified  with  every  humane  movement,  it  was  eminently  fitting 
that  he  should  be  chosen  by  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  New 
York  to  present  an  address  at  Washington  expressive  of  the  feel- 
ings of  Friends  with  regard  to  the  violent  death  of  the  lamented 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  great  cause  of  peace  and  universal  brother- 
hood has  ever  found  in  Samuel  Willets  an  earnest  and  most  efiScient 
advocate.  In  brief,  every  measure  for  the  amelioration  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  human  race,  without  regard  to  sex,  color,  or  condi- 
tion, has  ever  received  from  him  not  only  warm  sympathy,  but 
most  substantial  support. 

fiWABTHMOBE  COLLEOB. 

For  many  years  it  was  a  canse  of  deep  concern  with  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  country,  that  they  had  under  their 
control  no  college,  or  higher  institution  of  learning.  It  was  not  till 
ISG.')  that  the  enterprise  was  begun  in  earnest;  an  eligible  site  was 
selected  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  comer-stone  <9f  a 
substantial  college  edifice  was  laid.*  For  more  than  three  years  the 
building  slowly  progressed  ;  Friends,  with  their  characteristic  care 
and  prudence,  proceeding  no  &ster  than  the  means  were  furnished. 
In  1869,  the  building  was  so  nearly  completed  that  the  college  and 
preparatory  school  were  oiganized,  and  now  (1873),  after  four  years 
of  successful  labor,  the  lowest  academic  degree  is  about  to  be  con- 
fbrred  upon  the  first  graduating  class.  During  the  seven  years 
which  have  passed  since  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone,  the  sum  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of 
the  buildings,  supplying  them  with  the  needed  fumitnre  and  appa- 
ratus, and  in  thoroughly  organizing  all*  the  various  departments  of 
study,  that  the  iustitntion  may  eventually  take  rank  among  the 

*  The  college  b  io  OeUweie  OeuDt7,  on  the  Phiindelphia  end  Werteherter  lUi1nMd,tea  milee 
Aom  the  depot  et  Thiitjr-ftnt  and  ChoaHuit  elieela.  Theeoll^ge  ttetioa  b  awarAwm%  and  a 
poet-oOee  lias  been  eUahlMied  tbeie. 

The  baildinf  ie  348  ftet  io  length,  with  rotorn  wingi  of  OS  Ibet  each.  It  eoottste  of  a  center 
hoiUing  60  ftet  wide  bj  110  Ibet  8  inehee  deep,  on  either  lide  of  whkh  are  fire-proof  alcoree 
eontaJoin^lron  iUin,  and  winge  eiteodtiif  floai  either  eide  of  tbcM,  eeoh  NO  fcet  by  44  ibel 
wide ;  theietom  wingi  aie  atoe  44  fbet  wide,  with  towen  oo  the  inner  flanlu  II  Ibet  in  the  dear. 
The  kitchen  bnildinf  in  the  rear  it  00  feet  deep  by  44  Ibel  wide.  And  diteoonected  b  an  ample 
lanndiy  boiidinf  .  The  entire  itmetnre  h  healed  by  ileani  frooi  boileie  loeated  in  the  bawiniert 
of  the  laoediy,  and  b  lighted  by  gas  from  a  menroir  located  150  feet  ftom  the  neaiest  point  of 
the  bnildiof< 
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leading  colleges  of  tbe  eoaatry.  Thia  resalt  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated,  for  under  the  wide  and  liberal  administration  of  a 
board  of  managers  who  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  movement 
from  its  first  inception,  the  principle  is  fully  recognized  that  the 
college  IB  not  the  massive  pile  of  stone  and  mortar,  nor  any  of  the 
merely  material  accessories  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence, 
but  the  men  and  women  who  are  intrusted  with  the  management, 
and  who  fill  its  professorial  chairs.  They  fully  recc^ize  the  fact 
that  a  college  properly  officered  and  equipped,  and  truly  worthy  of 
the  name,  is  in  this  age  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  expensive  of 
all  human  institutions. 

It  was  natural  that  Friends  interested  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  desirous  of  establishing  a  college  for  the  thorough  education 
of  both  sexes  together,  and  alike,  should  look  to  such  tf  man  for 
encouragement  and  that  substantial  aid  upon  which  such  an  enter- 
prise so  largely  depends.  Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  present  time,  to  establish  a 
well  endowed  institution  of  higher  culture  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Samuel  Willeta'  wise  counsels  have  directed,  and  his  libera]  contri- 
butions have  aided  the  work.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  really 
understand  how  to  enjoy  wealth  to  the  utmost,  by  making  it  sub- 
siurve  die  best  ends.  Unlike  many  successful  business  men,  who 
continue  to  amass  and  hoard  up  money  to  the  very  last^  with  an 
ever  incroaaing  greed  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  he  desires 
to  see  his  wealth,,  the  well  earned  fruit  of  his  long  and  successful 
labors,  properiy  bestowed  in  bb  lifetime.  Tliat  he  may  himself  so 
<£rect  his  own  bene&ctions  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  good 
attainable  with  the  amount  of  means  expended.  It  is  a  rare  secret 
which  he,  and  a  few  noble  spirits  like  himself  have  discovered,  and  a 
new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  enjoyment  which  they  have  opened 
to  wsealthy  men,  compared  with  which  the  pleasures  of  accumulation 
fiide  into  insignificance.  He  has  not  only  given  liberally  of  his 
own  substance  to  every  good  and  noble  work,  but  he  has  so  wisely 
conditioned  his  benefactions  that  he  has  made  them  the  means  of 
drawing  out  laige-  contributions  from  others  for  the  same  or  similar 
ends.  Hb  power  to  do  good  with  the  large  resooroea  at  his  com- 
mand is  thus  increased  many  fold ;  directly,  by  the  sums  of  money 
which  his  oootributions  call  forth  from  other  wealthy  men ;  and 
indirectly,  through  the  inflnenee  of  his  example. 

The  fourth  annual  catalogue  gives  the  names  of  260  pupils— <tf 
both  sexes,  nearly  equal  in  ftumber — tO  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment^ and  190  in  the  preparatory  department^ 
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HBMOIB. 

Ezra  Corkell,  the  fontider  and  munificent  benefactor  of  the 
University  at  Ithaca  which  boars  his  name,  was  born  at  Westchester 
Landing,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  January  11,  1807.  Hia 
parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  his  father 
by  trade  a  potter,  removed  ,to  De  Ruyter,  Madison  County,  in 
1819,  managed  a  farm  in  summer,  and  taught  a  district  school  in. 
the  winter.  In  the  diversified  labors  of  the  pottery,  the  farm,  and 
the  school,  young  Cornell  gained  that  varied  practical  skill,  as  well 
as  a  general  sharpening  of  the  faculties  which  has  proved  with  so 
many  American  youths  more  useful,  in  the  work  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country  require  to  be  done,  than  the  highest  and  widest 
college  culture.  In  1826,  he  assisted  the  carpenters  employed  by 
his  father  to  build  a  shop,  and  in  so  doing  gained  such  insight  into 
the  business  that  he  was  permitted  soon  after  to  construct  a  sub- 
stantial and  comfortable  house,  into  which  the  family  removed  and 
continued  to  reside. 

In  1826,  Ezra  Cornell  left  his  father's  house  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  in  the  year  following  found  employment  at  Homer,  Cortland 
County,  in  building  wool-carding  machines.  In  the  spring  of  1828 
he  went  to  Ithaca,  to  work  in  the  machine  shop  of  a  cotton  factory, 
at  eight  dollars  a  month  and  his  board ;  and  here  he  worked  so 
satisfactorily  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  usefully  to  his  employer,  that 
his  wages  at  the  end  of  six  months  were  advanced  to  twelve  dollars 
per  month.  In  182Q  he  took  charge  of  a- flouring  mill  at. Fall 
Creek  (Ithaca),  in  which  he  continued  for  eight  years.  During 
this  engagement  he  reconstructed  and  enlarged  the  mill,  with  such 
additional  mechanical  facilities  for  moving  the  grain  and  flour  as  to 
require  the  services  of  only  one  man  to  attend  to  the  eight  run  of 
stone,  which  could  turn  out  four  hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  day, 
in  the  busiest  season.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  position  he  has 
occupied,  he  strove  to  make  his  services  valuable,  both  to  his 
employer  and  to  himself. 
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In  1839y  Mr.  Cornell  engaged  with  his  brother  in  the  Inmbering 
and  fanning  business,  located  in  Maine  and  Georgia — points  so 
widely  separated  as  almost  necessit-ated  the  invention  of  the  mag- 
netic telegraph,  which  Prof.  Morse  was  at  that  time  ^king  availa- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  communication  between  distant  places,  and 
in  whose  plans  Mr.  Cornell  became  associated,  greatly  to  his  own 
pecuniary  advantage — as  is  thus  narrated  by  Dr.  Brockett  in  the 
Men  of  Our  Day : 

During  the  winter  of  1842  and  1843,  while  in  Georgia,  he  conceived  a  plan 
for  employing  the  State  prison  convicts  of  Georgia  in  the  manu&cture  of  agri- 
cultural implements ;  and  after  thoroughly  examining  its  feasibility,  went  to 
Maine  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  unfinished  business,  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  the  execution  of  his  prcject  While  in  Maine,  he  called  upoQ 
Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  then  editor  of  the  Portland  *  Farmer.''  He  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Smith,  that  Congress  had  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  toward 
building  a  telegraph,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Morse,  between  Bolti- 
nM>re  and  Washington,  and  that  he  (Smith)  had  taken  the  contract  to  lay  the 
pipe  in  which  the  telegraph  cable  was  to  be  inclosed,  and  he  was  to  receive 
one  hundred  dollars  a  mile  for  the  work.  Mr.  Smith  also  informed  Mr.  Cornell^ 
ihat^  after  a  careful  examination,  he  had  found  that  he  would  lose  money  by 
the  job,  and,  at  the  same  time,  showed  him  a  piece  of  the  pipe,  and  explained 
the  manner  of  its  construction,  the  depth  to  which  it  was  to  be  lai<l,  and  tho 
diffioulties  which  he  expected  to  encounter  in  carrying  out  the  design.  Mr. 
Cornell,  at  this  same  interview,  after  the  brief  explanation  which  Mr.  Smith 
had  given,  told  him  that»  in  his  opinion,  the  pipe  could  be  laid  by  machinery  a^ 
a  much  less  expense  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  mile,  and  it  would  be,  in  the 
main,  a  profitable  operation.  At  the  same  time,  he  sketched  on  paper  the 
plan  of  a  machine  which  he  thought  practicable.  Tliis  led  to  the  engagement 
of  Mr.  Cornell  by  Mr.  Smith,  to  make  such  a  machina  And  he  immediately 
went  to  work  and  made  patterns  for  its  construction.  While  the  machine  was 
being  made,  Mr.  Cornell  went  to  Augusta,  Maine,  and  settled  up  his  businesi^ 
and  then  returned  to  Portland  and  completed  the  pipe  machine.  Professor 
Morse  was  notified  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  regard  to  the  machine,  and  went  to  Port- 
land to  see  it  tried.  '  The  trial  proved  a  success.  Mr.  Cornell  was  employed  to 
take  charge  of  laying  the  pipe.  Under  his  luuids  the  work  advanced  rapidly, 
and  he  hs^  laid  ten  miles  or  more  of  the  pipe,  when  Professor  Morse  discovered 
that  hii  insulation  was  so  imperfect  tliat  the  telegraph  would  not  operate.  He 
did  not»  however,  stop  the  work  until  he  had  received  orders,  which  orders 
came  in  the  following  singular  manner.  When  the  evening  train  came  out 
fipom  Baltimore,  Professor  Morse  was  observed  to  step  fbom  the  car;  he  walked 
up  to  Mr.  Cornell  and  took  him  aside^  and  said,  *  Mr.  Cornell,  can  not  you  con- 
trive to  stop  the  work  for  a  few  days  without  its  being  known  tliat  it  is 
done  on  purpose?  If  it  is  known  that  I  ordered  the  stoppage,  the  papers  wiU 
find  it  out,  and  have  all  kinds  of  stories  about  it'  Mr.  Cornell  saw  the  condl« 
tiou  of  affairs  with  his  usual  quickness  of  discernment,  and  told  the  professor 
that  he  would  make  it  all  right  So  he  ordered  the  drivers  to  start  the  team  of 
eight  mules,  which  set  the  machine  In  motion,  and,  while  driving  along  at  a 
lively  pace,  in  order  to  reach  the  Relay  House,  a  distance  of  al)ont  twenty  rods, 
before  it  was  time  to  '  turn  out,'  managed  to  tilt  the  machine  so  as  to  catch  it 
under  the  point  of  a  projecting  rock.  This  apparent  accident  so  damaged  the 
machine  as  to  render  it  useless.  The  professor  retired  in  a  state  of  perfect 
contentment,  and  the  Baltimore  papers,  on  the  following  morning,  had  an  inter- 
esting  subject  Ibr  a  paragraph.  The  work  thus  being  suspended  of  necessity, 
Professor  Morse  convened  a  grand  council  at  the  Relay  House,  composed  of 
himself  Professor  Gale,  Br.  Fsher,  Mr.  Yaile,  and  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  the  persons 
eopecislly  ooncemed  in  the  nndertaking.  After  disoussing  the  matter,  they 
determined  upon  further  efforts  for  perfecting  the  insulation.  These  failed,  and 
orders  were  given  to  remove  every  thing  to  Washington.    Up  to  this  time^ 
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Professor  Vorse  and  his  attisUnts  had  expended  twenty-two  thousand  dollars, 
and  all  in  vain.  Measures  were  taken  to  reduce  the  expenses,  and  Mr.  Ck>rnell 
was  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  and  took  entire  charge  of  the  under- 
taking. He  now  altered  tlie  design,  substituting  poles  for  the  pipe.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  *  air  lines  *  of  telegraph.  He  commenced 
the  erection  of  ibe  line  between  Baltimore  and  Washmgton  on  poles,  and  had 
it  in  successful  operation  in  time  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions 
which  nommated  Henry  Olaj,  and  James  K.  Polk  for  the  presidency. 

Although  the  practicability  of  the  telegraph  had  been  so  thoroughly  tested, 
it  did  not  become  at  once  popular.  'A  short  line  was  erected  in  New  York 
city  in  the  8pring  of  1845,  having  its  lower  oiBce  at  112  Broadwny,  and  its 
upper  oflSce  near  Niblo^s.  The  resources  of  the  company  had  been  entirely 
exhausted,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  Mr.  Cornell  for  his  service.^,  and  he 
was  directed  to  charge  visitors  twenty -five  qents  for  admission,  so  as  to  raise 
the  funds  requisite  to  defray  expenses.  Tot  sufficient  interest  was  not  shown 
by  tiie  community  even  to  support  Mr.  Coniell  and  his  assistant.  Even  the 
New  York  press  were  opposed  to  tlie  telegraphic  project  The  proprietor  of 
the  *Nisw  York  Herald,^  when  called  upon  by  Mr.  Cornell,  and  requested  to  say 
a  good  word  in  his  favor,  emphatically  refused,  stating  distinctly,  that  it  would 
be  greatly  to  his  disadvantage  should  the  telegraph  suoceed.  Stranger  still  is 
it,  that  many  of  those  very  men,  who  would  be  expected  to  be  entirely  in 
favor  of  (he  underkiking,  vis.,  men  of  scientitic  pursuits,  stood  aloof,  and  de- 
clined to  indorse  it.  In  order  to  put  up'the  Hue  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner, Mr.  Cornell  desired  to  attach  the  wires  to  the  city  buildings  wliich  lined 
its  course.  Many  house-owners  objected,  alleging  that  it  would  invalidate 
tlieir  insurance  policies  by  increasing  the  risk  of  their  buildings  being  struck 
by  lightning.  Mr.  Cornell  cited  the  theory  of  the  lightning-rod,  as  demon- 
strated by  Franklin,  and  showed  that  the  telegraphic  wire  would  add  safety  to 
their  buildings.  Some  persons  still  refused,  but  informed  him  that  could  he 
procure  a  certificate  from  Professor  Renwick.  then  connected  with  Columbia 
College,  to  the  eflfect  tliat  the  wires  would  not  increa.se  the  ri.«k  of  their  build- 
ings, they  would  allow  him  to  attach  his  wires.  Mr.  Cornell  thought  the 
obtaining  of  such  a  certificate  a  very  easy  matter,  as  certainly  all  scientific  men 
were  agreed  upon  tl»e  Fnmklin  tlieory.  He  therefore  posted  off  to  Columbia 
College,  saw  the  tllstihguished  savan,  stated  his  errand,  and  requested  the 
certificate,  saying  it  would  be  doing  Professor  Morse  a  great  favor.  To  his 
utter  consternation,  the  learned  professor  replied.  *  No,  I  can  not  do  that,* 
alleging  that  *  the  wires  icould  increase  the  risk  of  the  buildings  being  struck 
by  ligittning.'  Mi^  Cornell  was  obliged  to  go  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  Franklin  theory  *of  the  lightning-rod,  until  the  professor  confessed  himself 
in  error,  and  prepared  the  desired  certificate,  for  which  opinion  he  charged  hinv 
twenty-five  dollars.    This  certificate  enabled  Mr.  Cornell  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

In  i845,  he  superintended  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  In  1846,  he  erected  a  line  from  New  York  to  Albany 
in  four  months,  and  made  five  thoui^nd  dollars  profit  In  1847,  he  erected  the 
line  from  Troy  to  Montreal,  by  contract,  and  was  thirty  thousand  dollars  the 
gainer  by  it,  which  he  invested  in  western  lands.  He  also  invested  largely  in 
telegraphic  stock  generally,  other  lines  having  been  put  up  by  other  parties, 
being  confident  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  magnetic  telegraph.  These 
investments  have  so  increased  in  value  as  to  make  Mr.  Cornell  one  of  the 
'solid  men'  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cornell  took  an  active  interest  in  the  effortB  to  improve  the 
fanning  interest  of  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  he  resided,  and 
in  1862  was  made  president  of  the  State  Agricnltaral  Society.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  1864,  to 
the  State  senate.  Hero  be  distinguished  himself  by  his  steady  and 
intelligent  support  of  all  measures  calculated  to  advance  the  cduca- 
tional  interests  of  the  State. 

29         (Tu  he  continued.^ 
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HARYABD  COLLEGE 
(I.)  Condition  of  Productive  Property^  Aug.  31,  18T2. 
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rrofea^orthip  of  Cliemutry 2,724.29 

James  Lawrence  Fund SO.OOOjOO 

Abbot  Lawrence     "      58,606.12 

Gray  Fimd  fur  Zo6logicnl  Muaeum.  5i.7S0.00 

Total $200,089.63 

LIBRARY   FUND& 

Subscription  fur  Library. $1 1.268.27 

Bowoitcu    Fund 1,895  85 

BoYDEN  "       76.23 

Farrar  ••       5,465.49 

Hall  *'       197 

IIaven  "      2.349.96 

Hayward        "       5032.01 

iloLLis  **       2205.30 

Homer  '*      2.227.41 

Lane  •*      4,088.50 

Mi.sot  •"      *. 63.424.«3 

Salisbury      "      4.983.16 

s^hapleioh      '*      3,363.15 

Ward  "      5.065.63 

Wales  "      47487 

Total $112,912.61 

OBSERVATORY   FUNDS. 

Edward  B.  PiiiLUPS  Fund $104,292.13 

James  Hayward  *         "    20.00000 

Sears  "    15.5tt545 

ftuiNCY  "     10.748.28 

Aoonymnqs  Obserrntory  Fund I'V0<>'00 

Total :  $160,685.86 

FUNDS  FOR  THE  ALUMNI  HALL. 

Charles  Sanders  Gift. $90,000.00 

Bequeft 33,417.20 

Gift  of  Class  OF  1807 7.RI7.01 

Total ...$61,284.21 
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FUNDS  FOR  8PBCTAL  PTTRPOSBS. 

BuMBT  Trust  GDuMey  Inrt.) $410,719.18 

BuasBT  Institution S.ti&4.10 

DussBY  Building  Fund.,  fc S8.456.07 

Jambs  Arnold  Fund  (Arboriculture)...  101.094.66 

Gray  FuihJ  for  Engravingi 1».06H.84 

GoRB  Annuity  Fond I1I.8B3.54 

Oboood  Fund  (charged  with  an  Annuitj}      6,S47.7S 

GoBPBL  Church  Fund 1/296.17 

FosTBR  Fund  (Law,  Dit.,  Med,  in  turn)      3.U9U48 
Sundry  Sfieeial  PurpiNM %t.'283.63 

r^tai $614,639.44 

FUNDS  FOR  KON'-OOLLBQB  PURPOSES. 

WiLUAMB  Fund,  conversion  of  Imiians.  .915,657.85 
Wmblow  Fund,  Minister  at  Tyngslmro  ish    4.fii>8.30 

Ti^ •20,856.14 

GaAKD  Total $2,506,254.01 


(3.)  Bxpmtt  /tfr  yMr  tmdii^  Jimg.  31,  1872. 


1.  Presi«lent*s  Salary,  *e. 
3.  Professon*  Saliiriet..  . 


ixes.  &c. 


3. 
4. 
5. 

«. 


Scholarships,  Prii..., 

Botanic  Garden,  fcc. 

Gyinnasiom , 

Divinity  School 

Law  School 

Medical  and  DenUl 

Lawrence  Seieoce  Seiiool 

7.  Ohservalory 

8.  Library 

0.  Bu«ev  Inatitute.  building.  Jbc. 

10.  Gray  Encravinf  Cabinet 

11.  Arnold  ArfoorctUHi 

19.  Annuity 

13.  Reimir* 

Total  ExpsMDiTrRB 


•32. 185 

0330 
94,0W 

4,S30 

1.345 

10,007 

97,986 

49,096 

13,419 


50,165 

1,833 


9.053 
22.943 


$892,969 


YALE  OOLLEQS. 
(1.)  Piodadive  Etidowmenta-^May  31,  1873. 


L   ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMSXT. 

1.  Emdrwed  Prtfe-  »cr  kipn. 

Fntre*S4irthin  of  Divin  ly 030,000  00 

Strbbt     PtoroMhttchtp      of     Modern 

Laiiffuases 31,300.47' 

Clark  Pruressiirihiii  of  Moral  Phi!o»o- 

pby  and  Metnphysics . .«. 90,OOOjOO 

Huaao?!  PiorefS<»nhi|i  of  Natoml  Ph>- 

Ios4»}>hy  and  Astntno'ny 15.000  00 

BiLLiNAN  PrufesBonhip  of  Geology,  etc.    10,4815.95 

Kbnt  Prnfes-iorship  i»f  I.fi  w C.'SUO.OO 

.  Durham  ProAMSorsiiiti  1l'^ii0ij6 

Total $145,137.56 

6.  Fundt^  the  ineome  of  wkiek  tt  payable  as  Print 
ttr  Sekatankipa. 

Family  8cholarshi|is 034,167.51 

Beneficiary  Funds,  for  aid  of  deserving 

students  of  small  means 54.658  13 

Uoderyrradnate  Prtiae   and    HolMl*<rship 

Funds,  in   reward  of  exocllonre 90,597in 

Gradonte    Seh<il»r*hip    Funds,  pnyabio 

after  graduation 6,nn0.00 

Total - $106,217.43 

3l  nUownkfp  Funds. 
Dova LAB  Fellowship  Fund 0<i,000.00 

4.  FkHdffor  the  incnasa  of  tko  Likrarj  038,853.33 

ft.  Mvtcdla%eo»o  Fi.nd*. 

For  muxical  inrtruction 0 10.000  00 

For  religious  objeftts OoOU.UO 

6u  Jlccumulmthtg  F  nit.  Ao  mOre.*t   of  wkieh  it 
added  to  tko  prineiptU. 

Ellsworth  Fund  013.45000 

Bnilding  Fund  (for  n  new  Chnpei) G4.1I03.63 

Maev  G  radunte  Scholarship  Fund 5  5m. 31 

Total $63,923.94 


7.  Oenrral  Ft-md,  wed  for  any  ^vrpa9e..t30P,696.13 

Less  tnprodtietne  real  esUle 87.lfS.90 

Total $220,653.93 

IL   SUEFFIELD    SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

General  Fund 01 9i.O35J0O 

Truit  Fund,  lield  by  the  Stote  of  Con- 
necticut .  .• 135.000.60 

Library  Fund 13,0NJ0 

Banner  Fund,  Afrrieultural  Muaeum. . . .         30000 
Scholarship  Fund 1.nOQ;00 

Total $261,225.00 

UL   UNIVERSITY   FUNU& 

rrofeasnrship  of  Sansiirit  and  Compar- 
ative Phiioiosy.  .^ 050,000.60 

Pro>esH>rshin  of  Botany 94.600.00 

Sailer  Fund 3,760.00 

IV.  THEOLOGICAL  DEPABTMEKT. 

1.  Endowed  Frafesaorfkipo, 
DwioHT  Prof,  of  Didactic  Theology..  037,049.45 
PnifesMirship  of  the  Pastoral  Charge. . .    31 .906^ 

Pn.fessnrship  of  Sacred  Literature ]3.8I0j67 

Holm eb  Professorship  of  Hebrew 35,000.00 

Lyman  Bbbchbr  Lectureship 10.000,00 

Total $97,775.49 

Sekolarf  kip  Funds  for  aid  ^  StudemU,  037.967^03 

LOrarfFtind 0500.00 

TiTua  Strbbt  Profesoor^ip  Ftnd, 

insoms  not  now  avaUahle 047,865.00 

Oentral    Fund,   tko    ineomo  for' any 

fnrpote  of  tko  Departmont 0196,576^ 

V.  UEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

GooenlFund 031^33.57 

VL  ART  SCnOOL. 
The  Funds  amount  to 011,017.70 


o 

.*• 

3. 

4. 


(2.)  Income  and  Expenditures  of  Academical  Deparitnmt—lSti-^. 


looocne  from  term  bill*  of  students $64,801.1 1 

General  fund 15.(l0()53 

Professorship  funds g.lU4. 12 

Scholarship  and  gratuity  funds 1 1.633.58 

Librarv  fund 3,904.68 

Rending  Rihmh 1.30982 

Gymnasium 71757 

Other  siMirees 3.613.79 

1\dal $107,427.20 

Expended  fur  tiMtmction,  vie.: 

Salaries  «if  President  and  Prwfcsaon,.  033,091.75 

Sahiries  of  Tutors 7.504.00 

Sfieeial  outhys 1,676.50 

Salaries  of  Treasurer,  Librarian,  etc. .  9.438.1i0 
Gratuitous  aid,  sebolarshipa  and  prises    lO.SaS  91 

Natural  history 05,166.71 


Eipended  for  instruction,  eenttiiwed. 

Maintaining  and  laereasing  Library. 

Music   in  Chapel 1,009.11 

Comnieocenient 1,080.11 

Phvsics 9.398:68 

Printing '1.51906 

Reailiag  Room 1,13799 

Gynmafium .  095J9 

Fuel  and  light 4.951^ 

Flagging,  and  street  asscssmenU 3,035jn 

Buiier  Hoosa,  idfea  and  radiators. . . .  1 1,457.35 

Repairs 6,010  06 

Sweeping  and  cleaning 3.730.03 

Cat*  of  College  cqoaiia. 1.094.01 

Other  parpoaaa 19  134.02 

7W^... $122,62006 


HISTOBICAL  DEVELOPIENT  OF  SUPEBIOB  mSTBUCrnON. 


IBOM  "TBI  UIIIVXSSITT,'*  BT  KDWABD  KBKPAnUOX,  M.  A. 


HieirtiR  BDUOATIOM  IN  ORXBCB. 

.1.  The  paramount  importance  assigned  to  the  subject  of  education 
in  all  the  noblest  states  of  antiquity,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
their  most  celebrated  lawgivers  exerted  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
principle  of  mental  and  moral  advancement  to  the  utmost  conceivable 
perfection,  are  everywhere  conspicuous  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  Hellenic  genius  and  culture  assume  their  distinct  historic 
character.  The  existence  of  a  complete,  and  minutely  organized 
system  of  educational  arrsmgements,  is  fiom  the  first  observable  in 
those  communities  which  exhibit  the  most  strongly  expressed,  and 
consistent  examples  of  the  Greek  conception  of  the  state.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  the  country  was  considered  as  the  basis  of  all 
the  future  influences  of  the  state,  the  ground  and  warrant  of  its  best 
anticipations  from  the  citizen.'  Far  from  abandoning  this  subject 
to  the  possible  inattention,  or  excentric  fancies'  of  individuals,  the 
state  conceived  that,  as  the  common  parent,  its  most  sabred  duty,  and 
most  vital  interests,  would  be  equally  neglected,  if  the  highest  mind 
of  the  whole  community  were  not  dircictly,  and  constantly,  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  question  of  such  inconceivable  importance  to  the 
individual,  and  the  nation.*  In  Sparta  the  workings  of  the  whole 
educational  machinery  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  espe- 
cial minister  of  state,  the  irai^oyofwc,  and  the  individual  appointed  to 
this  office  was  selected  from  amongst  those  who  had  previously  been 
invested  with  the  highest  political  dignities.'  A  similar  degree  of 
attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  Pythagorean  statesmen 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  and  even  in  Athens  as  we  learn  from 
Plato,  parents  were  compelled  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children*^  in  gymnastics,  and  fiovaiicfi — a  subject  including  what  we 

1.  This  Mofclmenl  is  most  emphatlcaUf  ezprMsed  in  Plato's  Butkjipkromf  p.  2.  See  also  Legg. 
YI,  p.  766  eto. 

2.  Xenoph.  de  lUp.  Lae.  11, 2. 

8.  Crito,  p.  60,  dted  by  GraefeBthaha,  0§$ekukU  der  Oass.  JJiUnU.  im  AiUrthtm,  Bee  also 
pessige  firooi  the  GomSe  Poet  Aiezta  in  Mdaecke,  Pngm.  Com.  LXXXI.  "  doi  Atheniemei 
alt  ideo  upoglete  laadari,  quod  omaiom  Graeoonim  I^es  eogont  panatet  all  a  liberis,  AthoU- 
eaUwa  wm  gnuMi,  nU  qui  Ubeity  artibos  erudisBent.*' 
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should  now  call  the  rudiments  of  polite  literature,  and  even  the  first 
elements  of  ethical  doctrine.^ 

2.  From  the  very  primitive  and  unformed  condition  in  which  sci- 
ence of  every  kind  continued  to  exist  until  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scanty  and  limited  extent 
to  which  the  materials  for  learned  study  were  then  extant,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  all  interesting,  and  invaluable  as  are  the  institutions  and 
precepts  of  the  philosophers  and  l^slators  of  earlier  Greece,  from 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  nature  and  ultimate  aims  of  education, 
they  can  supply  at  the  utmost  but  distant,  and  general  analogies 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  functions  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  system  of  instruction  provided  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments of  which  that  age  had  not  as  yet  become  conscious.  Xeno- 
phon,  or  whoever  else  is  the  author  of  the  treatise  de  repubitea  Lace- 
daemonioruniy  informs  us  that  the  state  of  Lycurgus  regarded  the 
education  of  the  iffiutyreQ  as  infinitely  transcending  in  importance  and 
dignity  that  of  a  period  less  mentally  and  physically  developed,  and 
less  capable  of  moral  good  and  evil.  Notwithstanding  this  general 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  advanced  form  of  instruction  the 
trauning  of  those  who  had  advanced  beyond  childhood  partook  even  more 
strongly  of  the  character  of  a  practical  discipline  than  the  educational 
st^es  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  Vigor  and  manly  dignity  of 
character,  as  exhibited  in  deeds  of  positive  morality  (aperfi,  ityhpaya" 
^ia),  still  constituted  the  highest  form  of  excellence  placed  before  the 
coming  man,  just  as  obedience  (irei^apxia),  moral  purity  (akiil^poirvyri)y 
and  reverence  (a<^6K.),  had  been  almost  exclusively  inculcated  in  child- 
hood. It  was  reserved  for  a  later  period,  and  for  a  more  intell.ectu- 
ally  progressive  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race  to  recognize  in  knowl- 
edge and  mental  power  the  highest  condition,  and  absolute  end  of 
human  existence.'  The  entire  scientific  attainments  of  the  times  in 
which  the  Dorian  commonwealths  had  their  period  of  pertinency  were 
expended  in  the  pregnant  apojphthegms,'  the  heroic  ballads,  and  the 
masculine,  Handelian  music,  which  formed  the  principal  components 
of  the  mental  training  of  boyhood.  Positive  instruction  had  herein 
reached  its  &rthest  limits.  The  man  was  henceforth  called  upon  to 
enact  deeds  similar  in  spirit  to  those  which  he  had  been  tau^t  to 
remember,  and  revere.  The  only  higher  school  into  which  he  now 
passed  was  that  of  the  public  service.     The  grandly  suggestive  forms, 

1.  8m  Plato  Protof.,  p.  826. 

8.  Thflte  brief  and  Mntentiioiai  aphorisms  were  not  in  reality  peonUar  to  tho  BpartuM,  bat 
slmidy  a  remnant  of  the  plUiy  and  proTerbUke  torn,  in  which  the  most  aadant  ph&osophy  of 
the  flreeN  was  embodied.    Bee  the  oelebratod  passage  in  th^Protagotae  of  Ptoto  p.  Hi   Hi. 
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and  sublime  tendencies  of  the  state  were  designed  to  set  before  the 
man  a  still  loftier,  more  serious,  and  more  impressive  manifestation 
of  the  principle  of  the  nobly  beautiful  (raXov)^  which  had  been 
throughout  the  keynote  of  his  previous  education.  This  notion  that 
the  state  is  the  school  for  men,  7r6\iQ  &y^pa  ^c3a<n:e(,  though  most 
emphatically  expressed  amongst  the  Dorians,  who  were,  indeed  little 
more  than  the  strictest  and  straitest  sect  of  the  practical  politicians 
of  Greece,  was  scarcely  less  adhered  to  in  the  antagonistic  element ' 
of  the  common  race.'  In  the  magnificently  eloquent  harangue  in 
which  Pericles  has  idealized  the  excellences  of  the  state  he  had 
exalted  to  a  grandeur  of  supremacy  so  nobly  contrasting  with  its 
diminutive  extent,  and  insignificance  in  point  of  material  resources, 
he  sums  up  all  the  glories  of  the  Athenian  people  in  the  fact  that 
their  commonwealth  was  not  only  the  most  admirably  perfect  tnun- 
ing  school  of  its  own  citizens,  but  served  at  the  same  time  as  the 
means  of  education  {vai^eveii;)  to  the  entire  civilized  world.^ 

3.  At  the  period  here  referred  to  the  principles  ot  political  exist- 

m 

ence  which  lived  in  the  Hellenic  race  whilst  remaining  substantially 
the  same,  had  nevertheless  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  development, 
The  glory  of  the  Dorian  citizen  had  consisted  in  becoming  the  organ 
of  the  state,  that  of  the  Athenian  was  sought  for  in  the  acquisition  of 
an  intellectual  dominion  in,  and  over  the  state.  The  extimple  of  the 
extraordinary  man  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  had  given  the 
most  striking  and  conspicuous  proof  of  the  more  than  regal  authority 
which  the  wpHToc  ayrjp  could  wield  in  a  government  where  scarcely 
the  slightest  check,  or  balance  to  the  popular  will  had  been  suffered 
to  exist  On  the  other  hand  the  utter  sweeping  away  of  the  support 
aJQTorded  by  forms  of  state,  and  positive  institutions,  had  driven  the 
nation  when  deprived  of  the  masterly  intellect,  and  steadfast  will, 
which  had  hitherto  supplied  the  place  of  governmental  organization, 
to  throw  itself  in  utter  helplessness  into  the  arms  of  the  first  bold  and 
confident  adventurer  who  undertook  the  responsibility  of  command. 
Honor  and  emolument  in  profusion,  unlimited  power,  the  more  fas- 
cinating to  a  quick  witted  and  aspiring  people,  from  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  intellectual  superiority  which  it  involved,  all  contributed  to 
render  the  ascendency  over  the  Athenian  demos  scarcely  less  alluring 
to  every  ardent  and  ambitious  spirit  during  the  era  of  the  great  Pelor 

1.  The  phnuM  ra  itaXit,  m»  the  rllpilar  ezpretrion  for  a  refined  and  liberal  education.  See 
Zen.  Helton.,  Y.  8, 9.    Oyr.  I.  2, 16.    Cempare  also  Arlstopih.  Ran. ,  739. 

2*  See  Plato  Prota^.  p.  82  b.  iwtMiV  <*  iit  Marxikuv  awcAXaySt^tw  11  w6Xit  o^  rwk  rt  k^^mw 
iffoyxiin  fiairBayttv  km  mark  m&nvt  ^  narii  wpiSuyiia  k.  r.  X0    Compare  also  Qorg.  p.  617. 

4.  Thucyd.  n,  41. 
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ponnesian  contest  than  the  occupancy  of  the  throne  itself  had  proyed 
ii^  the  earlier  periods  of  Grecian  history* 

4.  The  eager  emulation  which  arose  between  the  numerous  oom« 
petitors  for  the  soyereignty  oyer  the  popular  will,  as  well  as  the 
refined  fastidiousness  and  intellectual  subtlety  of  the  audience  before 
whom  their  claims  were  to  be  approved,  soon  rendered  the  necessity 
for  theoretical  attainments  and  scientific  training  imperative  upon  all 
who  aspired  to  distinction  and  success  in  the  one  great  field  of  enter- 
prise and  activity  for  every  Athenian.  Public  life  had  devel(^>ed 
itself  into  a  systematic  and  legitimate  career,  in  which  the  corres- 
pondence of  means  to  ends  had  become  thoroughly  understood ;  and 
the  simple  and  purely  general  education  of  former  ages  was  no  longer 
found  sufiicient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  mode  of  activity  aa 
refined  and  complicated  in  its  workings  as  the  professional  industry 
of  modem  times.  To  meet  these  demands,  and  to  finish  to  the 
noblest  born,  and  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  Athenian  youth  that 
scientific  method  which  should  serve  at  once  as  the  canon  for  action, 
and  tiie  nucleus  of  future  experience  a  new  class  of  instructors,  the 
Sophists,  or  professares  artium,  were  called  into  existence.^  The  lim- 
its of  the  present  treatise  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  those. remarkable  men,  respect-' 
ing  whose  influence  and  importance  opinions  so  various  and  conflict- 
ing have  been  entertained.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  circumstances 
above  referred  to  many  of  tiie  most  singular  and  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble peculiarities  in  their  history  and  character  find  their  full  interpre- 
tation. In.  the  fact  that  an  actual  profession — and  one  too  of  the 
highest  order — had  for  the  first  time  arisen  in  the  social  horizon,  tiiat 
new  educational  wants  had  preceded,  and  loudly  called  for  their  ap- 
pearance, we  obtain  a  fiu*  more  satis^tory  explanation  of  the  marvel- 
ous success  which  attended  their  teaching,  the  princely  fortimes  they 
amassed,  and  the  rapturous  enthusiasm  with  which  tiiey  were  wel- 
comed, than  can  be  discovered  in  any  fragmentary  specimens  of  their 
literary  productions  which  have  come  down  to  later  ages.* 

5.  The  Sophists  peculiarly  addressed  themselves  to  that  thirst  for 
intellectual  supremacy,  as  expressed  in  the  forms  of  political  poweri 
which  was  the  master  passion  of  that  period.^  They  declared  them- 
selves absolutely  competent  to  afford  a  mastery  of  the  secrets  of 
power  so  complete  as  to  enable  its  possessor  to  command  the  im- 

ya!f6vm  inb  n»¥  vp^cMv  ri|i^  aatp^nv  €vt  vovtk6yout  in^urmi  *poviry«i>«i^^90'ay«  Plat.  «i^. 
TUmistoeL  eltod  by  Gmoll  Thcatr.  Rhet  I.  4. 

3.  266.  Rolkr,  die  Or.  Bophiston  p.  3.  OnsoU.  Tbaatr.  Rlitt.  V.  6. 

8.  PUtoOoKg.  pp.  462-464. 
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plicit  obedience  of  his  countryinen,  and  bj  able  adminktration  lo 
derive  the  fullest  advantage  from  the  position  to  which  he  had  thiai 
attained.  That  an  insight  into  causes,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
scientific  method  can  have  no  other  effect,  upon  practical  experience 
than  that  of  endlessl  j  increasing  its  precision  and  ei&ciency  was  a 
deeply  rooted  and  characteristic  conviction  of  the  best  era  of 
Athenian^  history*  The  very  earliest  orators  endeavor  to  base  their 
art  upon  certain  theoretic  principles,  and  "the  Sophists^  as  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  learning  and  systematic  knowledge  of  that  period, 
were  long  the  instructors  of  the  statesmen  and  advocates  (ovi^yepoc) 
who  composed  the  higher  world  in  the  leading  people  of  Greeoeb 
Not  only  do  we  read  that  men  like  Thucydides,  Alcibiades,  and  Thera* 
menes  were  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Sophists,'  but  even  the  most 
turbulent  and  contemptible  demagogues  are  saiA  to  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  a  similar  course.' 

6.  That  the  existence  of  the  Sophists  is  distinctly  to  be  referred 
to  the  rise  of  the  various  professions  connected  with  public  life  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Protagoras,  the  most  acute  and  specula- 
tively  important  amongst  the  apostles  of  the  sect  expressly  describes 
himself  in  Plato  as  a  teacher  of  political  science.^  Ajt  a  later  period 
ihe  chmr  assigned  to  this  subject  in '  the  school  of  Athens  was  regn« 
larly  held  by  a  sophist.  The  elder  sophists,  it  is  wdil  known,  wero 
often  employed  in  embassies  and  public  missions  in  which  the  gravest 
public  interests  were  concerned.  The  same  connection  betweea 
Sophistry  and  the  grander  forms  of  practical  life  is  further  attested 
in  the  frequency  with  which  we  find  individuals  of  this  class  ap- 
pointed to  civil  offices  of  a  more  than  usually  responsible  and  im- 
portant nature.  Isocraies  himself  is  said  to  have  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  Conon,'  and' numerous  instances  ci  a  similar  nature  an 
mentioned  in  the  historians  and  biographers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  after  Christ.  As  the  most  finished  and  highly  cultivated 
form  of  oratory,  sophistry  naturally  stood  in  the  closest  relation  with 
jurisprudence.  Pi^fessors  of  the  art  are  ft^uently  described  as  act- 
ing both  in  the  capacity  of  teachers  and  advocates.  Those  of  the 
number  who  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  legal  practice  (at 
/ifXP^  T^y  frarl^y  Kol  rov  fififiaro^)  are  said  to  have  been  held  in. 
lower  estimation  (el^eXeffrcfwc).'     The  forensic  sophists  (01  ZucayuBiA 

1.  Thoe.  II.  40.  9A  ndt  A^yovt  t»(c  ifrft/t  fiXmpniP  iiyoiiiwoi,  iJ<kk  /a^  wfrnUUxH^m.  jaiMtr- 
A.^  vptfr^w^MAM^^y^MMr*    8m also Mmuidsr tr. 987. 

ffd  |Acr4  Aoyi^|u>v  waters  w^iiwtf^r  tuw*. 
ii  Rahnktn.    IMaMrtetlo  de  Antlpbonto. 

a  Axtotoph.  Nub.  876.  el(«d  in  Bernhardy*    Ornadriat  dar  Qr.  Ukt  I.  p.  8K. 
i.  Plato  Piotag.  p.  168.        6.  Phodoa  AM.  CM.  290.        6.  WttnaOocf  fit.  Bhnmi,  p.  47. 
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^Iiropeo),^  though  often  described  as  coming  off  the  worse  in  their  en« 
counters  with  the  harder  headed  and  more  knowing  ayopaloh  seem 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  more  educated  and  gen- 
tlemanly portion  of  the  juristic  bodj,  and  to  have  maintained  with 
reference  to  the  former  a  position  analogous  to  that  which  the  advo- 
cate as  compared  to  the  solicitor  holds  with  us.  Libanius  in  his 
epistles  refers  moreover  to  notable  instances  where  Sophbts  had 
achieved  a  greater  amount  of  .success  as  lawyers  than  had  &llen  to 
the  lot  of  their  more  practically  trained  antagonists. 

7.  Bom  as  it  was  out  of  a  condition  of  daUy  incrensiiig  and  ever 
more  aggravated  social  disorder,  the  vocation  of  the  Sophbt  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  deeply  tainted  with  the  profligate  and  unprin- 
cipled character  of  the  times  in  which  it  originated.  The  entire  sys- 
tem furnished  a  complete  reflex  of  the  utter  unbelief  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men  in  the  period  intervening  between  the 
departure  of  the  simple  and  ancestral  faith  of  the  nation,  and  the  rise 
of  the  clear  and  stead&st  convictions  by  which  its  place  was  ulti- 
mately destined  to  be  supplied.  Far  from  seeking  to  give  the  inward 
strength  of  truth  and  solid  knowledge,  the  sophists  made  the  denial 
of  both  the  very  keystone  of  their  system  of  instruction.  Objective 
reality  of  every  kind  they  utterly  impugned,  maintaining  that  intel- 
lectual superiority  simply  consists  in  the  power  of  producing  a  vivid- 
less  of  subjective  impression  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  baser  and 
more  paltry  tendencies  of  sophistic  education  are  conspicuously  jseen 
in  the  regular  training  which  it  furnished  to  the  class  of  professional 
demagogues.  Oratorical  persuasiveness  and  power  were  of  course 
recognized  as  the  one  great  engine  for  working  upon  the  passions  of 
the  populace.  Fluency  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  that  simpler  logic  which,  as  Aristotie  tells  us,  the  many  are 
competent  to  tkppreciaXe  and  enjoy,  also  suggested  themselves  as  well 
adapted  to  dazzle  and  astonish,  even  where  more  important  results 
could  not  be  secured.  The  instruction  of  the  Sophists  aimed  accord- 
ingly at  imparting  an  acquaintance  with  a  system  of  political  artifices, 
highly  colored  and  declamatory  rhetoric,  multifiuious  information, 
and  skill  of  fence  in  gladiatorial  dialectics.' 

8.  The  apologists  of  this  class  of  pseudo  politicians  have  been  fond 
of  dwelling  upon  tiie  fact  that  all  the  accounts  we  possess  of  the 

1  PhOoBtr.  n.  p.  600.  M orelL  Tlw  tann  ^^tm^  m  oompmsd  with  vo^cotS^i  to  cmpoyed  to 
denote  tho  Proteiorof  legU  and  poUtlcftl  oimtory,  in  oontndlitfnetlon  to  tlioM  who  traght  the 
art  in  iti  mora  fenanJ  b«aringf  and  pow«r  of  application.  JUnangit  the  »^«"»"*«  tfao  ozpnnlon 
ihotor  was  used  with  Teferanco  to  the  teacher  of  Latin  Literatoxe  wUle  ««^MTikf  denote  one  who 
pnblloly  prataMd  that  ofGneee.    See  CreeoU.,  T^mtr.  BM*t.  1. 1.  i. 

a.  Ailrtoph.  Mifr.,  267.  SIS.  4i4.  fqq.    Waofannath,  BtUen.  AUtrtkmukmkh,  I.  (62. 
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Sophists  are  derived  from  their  avowed  antagonists  forgetting  them- 
selves to  notice  who  tliese  antagonis)ts  afler  all  are.  Unfortunately 
for  those  whose  caqse  they  espouse  they  happen  to  be  in  every  in- 
stance precisely  the  most  virtuous,  most  healthy  minded,  and  most 
discerning  men  of  the  time.  The  entire  age  in  the  person  of  those 
who  constitute  its  history  has  pronounced  its  unerring  and  unaltera- 
ble verdict  upon  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  sophistic  system. 
In  spite  of  the  unquestionably  great  abilities  of  the  leading  Sophists, 
their  doctrine  and  plan  of  instruction  was  essentially  un philosophic,^ 
and  carried  in  its'  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  speedy  dissolution. 
The  shameless  avowal  of  systematic  selfishness,  and  the  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  absolute  knowledge,'  which  formed  the  beginning  and 
end  of  their  creed,  was  of  course  diametrically  at  variance  with  the 
scientific  universality  of  all  professional  study,  and  thus  contradicted 
the  very  first  requirements  of  the  education  they  were  called  upon  to 
impart 

9.  The  great  and  striking  difference  between  the  earlier  and  lat- 
ter professors  of  the  sophistic  art  must  not  however  be  forgotten. 
Protagoras  by  no  means  disclaimed  the  intention  of  imparting  a 
morally  elevating  mental  culture  to  bis  pupils,^  and  in  all  that  con- 
cerns personal  conduct  and  demeanor,  his  character,  like  that  of  Gor- 
gias  and  Prodicus,  is  invariably  depicted  by  Plato  in  a  spirit  of 
marked  admiration  and  respect.  The  elder  Sophists  seem  never  to 
have  gone  further  than  a  dallying  with  scepticism,  while  Polus, 
Thrasymachus,  Diagoras,  iind  other  younger  representatives  of  the 
school  gloried  in  figuring  as  the  advocates  of  the  coarsest  profligacy 
and  atheism.* 

10.  Thoroughly  possessed  as  were  even  the  most  eminent  and  ac- 
complished of  the  Sophists  with  the  delusive  notion  of  cultivating  the 
intellect  as  a  mere  mechanical  force  capable  of  being  turned  indifier- 
ently  to  the  accomplishment  of  good  or  evil,'  instead  of  recognizing 
in  the  noblest  element  of  humanity  a  faculty  inseparably  and  essen- 
tially associated  with  its  own  highest  objects,  the  efi*ec^  of  their 

1.  CompAre  tlM  IkTOtito  utd  ehuaeteilstie  dogma  of  Protagoru  Me  XAyw^  cTi^tu  vcpl  ww- 
1^  irpdiyfULT9t  hmjt^tiLivovt  oAAi^ic  IMocan.  Uwrt.qaot«d1»/  Bmidk,HMdbiiehdar  Gonii- 
d«r  Or.  Philos.  I.  p.  fi29. 

*    S.  Bnndli,  Hsndlmeh  der  OMeh.  dar  Or.  Phflonphle  I.  p.  085  aqq.  Roller  die  Or.  Sophisten, 
f.2L 

8.  Plato  Proteg.  p.  82S  The  llbertUtj  of  splilt  exhibited  bj  Protegone  in  all  poonolaiy 
Iraiiflaelloiu  with  hto  pupili  b  borne  wltneis  to  by  Plato  in  the  iame  paaeage. 

d.  Brudie,  HmuAmek  dtr  Or.  FkO,  I.  pp.  64S.  644. 

S.  Ailrtoph.  IhA  ^.  9^X1  atM^Mv^',  iprfptw  ^p  n«  M^,  Uyavn  put&v  «a  iUmtm,  m* 

dSuta.  AeeordingtolMeiaees  theartortheeoph]tlieon>btedlni«nderingr4fi^/ftrytfA«fujcpd, 
ffd  M  HMyd#i€ydAa*    OtanlL  TkttHr.  BJUS,  1. 1. 11. 
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teaching  oonld  not  fiul  to  be  most  withering  to  the  iatellectttal  fer- 
tility, no  lesB  than  to  the  honestj  and  moral  vigor  of  the  generation 
upon  which  tliej  exercised  an  influence  bo  eztensiye  and  so  powerM. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  Bay  that  we  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  general  conclusion  to  which  modem  inrestigations  on 
this  subject  seem  gradually  to  have  arrived.  The  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  results  produced  by  the  Sophists  upon  the  mental 
development  of  their  own  people,  and  that  of  after  times  were  un- 
questionably such  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimatet  The 
healthful  and  vitally  quickening  influences  inherent  in  all  knowledge 
and  ^active  mindeduess'^  seem  in  their  case  finally  to  have 
triun\phed  over  the  antisocial  and  disorganizing  tendencies  which  en- 
tered so  largely  mto  the  theory  of  their  system.  Their  invaluable 
services  to  the  cause  of  letters  as  the  originators  of  philology,  criti- 
cism, and  systematic  erudition  of  every  kind,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  mention  in  detail.  Of  far  mor^  importance,  doubtless,  than 
any  positive  results  attained  to  in  those  subjects  was  the  stimulative 
effect  produced  by  their  eristic  and  disputatious  mode  of  instruction 
in  every  department  of  enquiry.  Above  all,  the  sophists  have  the 
high  merit  of  having  called  into  existence  a  higher  form  of  educa- 
tional culture,  which  rapidly  widening  beyond  its  first  narrow  aims 
soon  embraced  within  the  compass  of  its  influence  many  of  those  sci- 
ences which  stOl  rank  amongst  the  most  prominent  subjects  of  pro- 
fessional study.  We  have  already  seen  that  oratory,  both  political 
and  forensic,  had  received  at  their  hands  the  regularity  and  consist- 
ency of  an  art  practised  in  unison  with  ultimate  principles  of  form 
and  subject  matter.  The  statesman,  the  advocate,  and  the  instruc- 
tor by  whom  they  were  trained  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  call- 
ings constituted  in  the  stetes  of  antiquity  the  first  rudimentary  form 
of  that  upper  middle  order  in  society  whose  admittM  equality  with 
the  noblest,  rests,  wholly  irrespective  of  wealth  or  external  advanta- 
ges, upon  the  intelligence  and  refined  liberality  of  nature  arising  from 
the  peculiar  type  of  education  inseparably  associated  witii  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  body.  An  even  more  important  step  towards  the 
beginning  of  academic  life  was  taken  in  the  public  adoption  of  knowl- 
edge in  some  one  of  its  varieties,  no  longer  as  a  mere  dignified  pastime, 
but  as  strenuous  occupation  and  means  of  livelihood,  as  the  one  en-» 
grossing  object  of  all  the  hopes,  purposes,  and  energies  of  existence. 
The  Sophists  thus  discovered  for  learning  a  solid  ground  of  support^ 
and  establbhed  the  activity  and  aims  of  higher  and  more  spiritual 
being  in  the  definite  position  and  recognized  impoitance  of  one  of 
the  leading  and  permanent  avocations  of  social  life.    The  appearance 
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of  an  entire  class  of  indmdttals  who  not  only  derived  support,  bat 
rose  into  fame,  and  princely  affluence,  simply  by  means  of  the  knowl- 
edge they  were  enabled  to  conyey,  formed  an  epoch  of  the  most 
momentoQS  nature  in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  of  mankind.  From 
the  aptitude  for  a  life  of  speculation  peculiar  to  a  race  nnparaUeled 
for  ingenuity  and  refinement  of  intellect,  the  calling  of  a  teacher  of 
learning  soon  became  the  favorite  and  most  frequent  pursuit  of  the 
entire  people.  The  vast  numbers  who  in  the  later  ages  of  the  empire 
devoted  themselves  to  the  profession  of  letters  afforded  a  subject  for 
many  sarcasms  to  the  satirical  writers  of  the  times.  Lucian^  tells  us 
that  it  would  be  an  easier  matter  for  one  who  was  suddenly  precipi- 
tated  into  a  ship  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  timber  than  to  es- 
cape meeting  a  philosopher  in  a  Greek  city.  Plutarch,  in  his  treats 
ise  dB  frcEterno  amortj  quotes  a  saying  of-  Aristarchus  to  the  effect 
that,  whereas  in  fonooer  times  there  had  been  only  seven  sages 
(aro^t^ra/)  in  all  Greece  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  as  many  individuals  who  were  anything  dse.  An 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  prominence  and  extent  to  whidi 
philosophers  and  Sophists  ^figured  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  of  their  fiimishing  one  of  the  most  familiar  char- 
acters and  standing  subjects  to  the  poets  of  middle  and  later  comedy. 

Attic  OrcUofy — Attte  Philosophy. 

11.  The  first  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  Sophists,  in  so  far  as  the 
progress  of  education  is  coucemed,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rise  of  dis- 
tinct schools  of  Attic  oratory.  Eloquence  had  been  embraced  and 
studied  as  a  separate  profession  even  when  the  sophisticid  movement 
was  still  at  its  height  Antiphon  and  Lysias,  both  of  whom  had 
gone  forth  from  the  instruction  of  the  Sophists,  while  regularly  prac- 
tising as  advocates,  labored  to  discover  the  ratio  of  literary  excellence 
and  officiated  as  teachers  of  eloquence  in  accordance  with  a  system- 
atic theory  of  the  art  Antiphon  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  Attic  type  of  forensic  and  political  oratory,  and  in  Lysias,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  critic*  that  which  seems  mo£t  unstudied  is  in  reality 
most  artistic.  We  thus  perceive  that  the  higher  education  of  the 
Greeks,  although  wiginating  very  much  as  among  the  Romans,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  also,  in  the  personal  intercourse  and  oral  instruc- 
tion of  eminent  individuals,  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the 
presence  of  that  scientific  and  absolute  diaracter  which,  in  conjuno- 

1.  Bis  Mcnntiu,  p.  798.    II«m0teriiiiB. 

8.  footed  bj  Qrqgac.  Nuiaiw.  4i.  12L  colH  Anxvor  aimv  Ua9  hnjci^  J^vub 
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junctioii  with  strictly  defined  specialty  of  appLcfttion,  constitates  the 
es.<eQtial  peculiarity  of  University  instractiun. 

12.  The  ancient  conception  of  academic  study,  in  which  the  former 
of  these  twin  £ictors  naturally  predominated,  received  its  fixial  con- 
summation from  the  vast  and  mighty  reaction  called  forth  by  the 
Sophists  against  the  most  repulsive  and  most  dangerous  tendencies 
of  their  system.  The  elements  of  a  sound  and  noble  temper  were 
as  yet  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Hellenic,  and,  .above  all,  in  the  Athe- 
nian temper,  not  to  rest  in  rebellion  against  a  Fcheme  of  doctrine 
which  insulted  the  stem  search  after  knowledge  with  the  paltry  con- 
trivances of  a  juggling  imposture,  and  prostituted  the  most  god  like 
faculties  of  our  nature  to  objects  the  vilest  and  most  sinister.^  The 
vbion  of  the  Absolute,  darkened  for  a  time  in  the  minds  of  men,  re- 
vealed itself  in  Plato^  with  a  splendor  and  certainty  hitherto  un- 
dreamt of,  affording  the  grandest  refutation  in  point  of  fact  to  those 
traffickers  in  lying  and  deceit  whose  refinements  in  dishonesty  all 
started  from  the  notion  that  Truth  could  not  be  known,  or,  if  known, 
could  not  possibly  be  ^communicated. 

SCHOOUB  OF  PLATO,  IS0CRATB8,  AKD  ▲RIBTOTLB. 

■ 

13.  The  schools  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  at  the  period  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  completely  discharged  the  functions  of  a  University 
in  Athens.  The  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the  times  with 
scarcely  an  exception  received  their  mental  training  in  one  or  other 
of  these  seminaries.  Isocrates  is  described,  and  assuredly  with  good 
reason  by  later  writers,  as  occupying  the  chair  of  Sophistry  in  Athens 
(^p6yov  Tuiy  ^A^vaiwy),*  and  rising  preeminent  from  amidst  a  crowd 
of  similar  teachers.  His  school,  like  that  of  Plato,  embraced  stu- 
dents from  the  roost  distant  Greek  colonies  ;*  and  many  youths  of 
noble,  and  even  royal  blood  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  their  num- 
ber.' As  a  professor  of  political  science  and  rhetoric,  the  instruction 
of  Isocrates  was  attended  not  only  by  those  who,  like  Timotheus, 
Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Aeschines,  &c.,'  desired  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  career  of  practical  efficiency  and  distinction  in 
the  state,  but  by  the  historians  Theopoippus  and  Ephorus,  and  the 

1.  ClemenB  Alezandr.  Sfer.  I.  p.  389.    Potter. 

5.  Gompaie  the  words  at  Ladaa  Nigrln.  p.  67.  Henwtorhv.  a^  i|  *iAo0«^ia,  ecu  nA«- 
rmVy  Kat  'AAiftfna. 

8.  HimerluB  orat.  82.  §.  1  et  2.    Creaoll  Theatr.  Rhetr.  I.  2.  4.  CIc.  Brat.  §  8. 

6.  0.  g.  Nicoclet  Che  son  of  Enagona  kiag  of  Cyprus. 

6.  Dkmys.  Hal.  wtp*  'I^oirp.  §§.  2  et  6.  Pint.  X.  orat.  Tit.  p.  889.  Phot.  Biblioth.  cod.  200. 
do.  da  orat.  II.  23.  Ecoe,  tibl  exortos  eat  Imcratee,  magister  Istomm  omnium,  ev^jus  e  ludo, 
taoquam  ez  eqoo  Trq|ano,  merl  principes  eztitemnt.  See  also  Rnhnkeo  BBtt.  ciit.  orat.  vhero 
the  iame  droamstaaoe  is  reoordiod  of  other  woarthlai  of  this  period. 
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tragedians  Asdepiades  and  Theodectes.  If  the  example  of  Clear- 
chns,  the  subsequent  tyrant  of  Heracloa,  may  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lishing the  rule,  the  term  of  study  occupied  four  years,  and  the  fee  for 
the  entire  course  amounted  to  a  thousand  drachmae.^  Many  of  the 
above  mentioned  personages  are  mentioned  as  having  attended  the 
teaching  of  Plato  likewise.  Demosthenes  more  especially  is  related 
upon  good  authority  to  have  been  an  earnest  and  attentive  listener 
to  the  discourses  of  the  loftiest  of  thinkers.'  In  the  case  of  the  stu- 
dents of  oi'atory  such  a  course  was  no  doubt  adopted  with  the  view 
of  giving  greater  amplitude  and  depth  of  thought  to  the  political  in- 
struction of  Isocrates,  and  also  from  a  desire  to  perfect  themselves 
in  acumen  of  reasoning  and  argumentative  power. 

14.  The  beginnings  of  even  the  external  organization  oi  the  Uni- 
versity date  from  the  same  period  in  the  history  of  Athenian  culture. 
In  their  intimacy  of  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  distinct,  yet  kin- 
dred manner  in  which  they  respectively  labored  to  accomplish  the 
great  ends  of  educational  discipline  the  schools  of  Isocrates  and  Plato 
distinctly  represent  an  earlier  form  of  the  Faculties  of  modern  aca- 
demic instruction.  So  marked  and  characteristically  important  was 
thQ  position  they  maintained  that,  with  the  vitality  inherent  in  every 
arrangement  resting  npon  something  beyond  mere  individual  efficiency, 
they  not  only  survived  their  original  founders,  but,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  a  regularly  appointed  successors  (Bid^oxoi),  gradually  ripened 
into  permanently  established,  and,  so  to  say,  national  institutions.' 

15.  The  appearance  of  a  philosophy  unequalled,  then,  or  since,  I 
for  sublimity  of  contemplation,  moral  vitality,  and  rigorous  acuteness 
of  dialectic  produced  the  usual  lifegiving  effects  of  such  a  phenome- 
non upon  knowledge  and  education  in  all  its  forms.     The  learned  and 
philological  subjects  discussed  by  Hippias  and  Prodicus  grew  under 
the  hands  of  Aristotle  into  a  precision  and  substantiality  which,  when 
compared  with  the  capricious  and  popular  character  they  had  hitherto 
maintained,  presented  a  contrast  even  more  decided  than  that  exist- 
ing between  the  ontology  of  Plato,  and  the  shifting  notionalisra  of 
the  Sophists.     In  Aristotle,  more  especially,  the  science  and  educa-  i 
tional  culture  of  the  ancient  world  reached  its  highest  consummation. ' 
Knowledge  and  instruction  purified  and  exalted  above  all  anxiety 
respecting  appearances  commenced  in  thoughtful  observation,  and 
yearned  upwards  through  steadfast  toil  and  energy  of  intellectual 
effort  towards  the  ideal  transformation^  (to  airodayanZeiy)  of  hu- 

1.  Photliu  mbl.  p.  798.  HoMh. 

2.  Cle.  Brutus  C.  81.  Dial,  de  orat.  1 88.    Flut.  X.  oiO.  Til. 

8.  Dion.  HaUeam.  d*  atmeL  orat,  {78.  4.  Bill.  NlMm.  X,  7. 
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manity.  Disooyery  and  advance,  we  are  everywhere  given  to  under* 
stand,  is  the  result,  neither  of  a  priori  nor  a  pa$teriuri  investigatioA 
exdusively,  but  <^  a  combination  of  both,  or  rather  of  a  prophetic 
f[veboding  and  pre-occupancy  of  ultimate  principles  brought  int0 
living  union  with  the  most  thorough  mastery  of  individual  particu- 
lars.^ 

16.  The  admirably  just  and  accurate  conception  of  the  norma. of 
scientific  prepress  broaght  to  light  by  Aristotle  could  not  fail  to  giv« 
a  prodigious  impulse  to  that  freer  education  in  w^ich,  as  we  liave 
seen,  knowledge  is  imparted  dynamically,  and  in  the  very  act  and 
process  of  its  own  productivity.  The  general  outlines  marked  oat 
in  the  instruction  oi  the  Sophists  became  only  the  starting  point  for 
a  mode  of  study  equally  direct  and  practical,  while  rising  immeasur- 
ably in  dignity,  power,  and  amplitude,  in  consequence  of  its  mwe 
intimate  conjunction  with  the  elements  of  higher  speculation,  and 
philosophic  certainty.  No  slight  approximation  to  the  esst^ntials  of 
the  principle  of  conveying  the  widest  and  most  elevated  wisdom  in 
and  through  a  liberal  training  lor  the  forms  of  definite  action  is  ob- 
servable in  those  learned  institutions  which  everywhere  started  into 
existence  in  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  cities  of  the  vast  em- 
pire embraced  by  the  language  and  civilization  of  Greece,  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander. 

XnSKUV  OF  AI.BXA2rDBIA— 8CB0OL8  OV  ATHmiS  AKD  RHOMBS. 

17.  The  Museum,'  or  academic  corporation  of  Alexandria,  which 
with  its  Rector  (iepcvc)*^  its  dining  hall  (trvao'irioy),  cloisters  (tU^pa), 
and  grounds  {irsphaToc),  presents  so  singular  a  counterpart  to  the 
external  forms  of  English  collegiate  life,  was  entirely  organized  in 
accordance  with  a  system  of  professorial  Faculties.  The  teachers  of  - 
this  institution,  and  of  course  the  students  also,  were  distributed 
amongst  the  several  departments  of  Philosophy,  Medicine,  and  Phi- 
lology, a  classification  almost  literally  corresponding  with  the  tradi- 
tional arrangements  of  modem  Universities.     That  this  form  and 

1.  Bnadb  Ariatot«le0,  p.  46. 

2.  Vat  an  account  of  the  MoMom  see  Strate  XVII,  9.  7r.  Gronor.  De  Hoseo  Alezandriao 
niesanr.  Antiq.  Gr.  VIII,  2741—60,  and  L.  Neocor.  d.  M.  A.  lb.  2767—78. 

a.  So  caUed  from  the  Uei  that  thia  oflcial  waa  at  the  aame  ttaM  the  prieet  either  of  ApoUa 
•ad  the  Hums,  or  of  the  oontlgaoat  temple  of  Serapia.  It  affords  some  oooflrmatton  to  tiie 
latter  Tiew  oi  the  suttJeet  that  the  v€t»K6p9t  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  is  expressly  mentioned  la 
iBierlptions  as  a  member  of  tibls  aasodalioB  (tmt  4v  Movowty  «cTov|MrtM'  Ankuv  Boeckh.  Oar» 
pm$  huer.  XXIX.  f  8.  No.  4724.)  The  Reotor  of  the  Moseom  was  piobablj  faiTcsted  with  this 
•aoerdotal  ofllce  reiy  much  in  tiie  same  way  as  deaneries,  and  other  eoelesiastieal  dignities  ara 
at  present  attached  to  college  appointments  In  Sngland ;  and  possiUy  also  for  tlie  purposa  of 
suTOiinding  htaa  with  a  oertain  nimbos  of  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Orisntalt. 
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principle  of  hi^^ier  education  waa  at  all  peculiar  to  the  University  of 
the  PtolemieB,  except  in  so  &r  as  it  exhihifted  the  most  complete  and 
richly  furnished  institution  of  the  kind  with  which  the  world  was  then 
acquainted^  is  the  more  improbable  from  the  fact  that  in  all  other  re- 
spects, and  especially  in  the  social  and  collegiate  arrangements  just  re- 
ferred tOy  the  litnseum  of  Alexandria  was,  we  find,  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  principal  schools  in  Athens.  We  have  it  on  the  clearest  evideooe 
that  the  Peripatedcs  and  philosophers  of  the  Academy  had  gradually 
assumed  the  consistency  of  distinctly  organized  and  corporate  bodies. 
The  will  of  Theophrastus  preserved  in  Diogenes  Loieriius^  bequeathes 
to  the  sect  over  which  he  presided  the  buildings  in  which  he  taught 
(jwuasloy)  also  called  2carfN/3i|,  with  a^acent  grounds  (roy  Krjiroy 
Kol  roy  mpiwaroy).  •  The  former  is  described  as  furnished  with  a 
library,  maps,  dcc^  and  adorned,  like  the  chapel  {kp6y)  of  the  society, 
with  a  statue  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  those  of  certain  tutelary 
divinities.'  The  individuals  attached  to  each  school  in  the  capaci^ 
of  teachers  and  disciples  were  in  the  practice  of  dining  together  on 
certain  regular  and  stated  Qpcasions,  a  part  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  sect  which  Aristotle  considered  of  so  much  importance  as  him- 
self to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  {y6fun  ^^v/iToruoc),'  for  its  better  regu- 
lation. Theophrastus,  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus,  expressly 
{Hrovided  for  the  maintenance  of  this  custom  by  n^eans  of  a  pecuniaiy 
bequest,^  the  original  property  of  the  Academic  school  had,  we  are 
told  by  Photius,^  been  augmented  more  than  three  hundred  fold  by 
snocessive  Jbenefactions.  The  disciples  of  Polemo  are  said  to  have 
established  their  abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  of  the  school,' 
and  the. grounds  of  the  Academy  were  lai4  out  at  the  expense  of 

1.  V.  61.  aqq. 

S.  Those  doallttMi  nt  Ap^lo,  Uie  Muwt,  aii4  Um  OracM,  which  hj  a  eoatom  deriT«d  appar- 
«nti7,  like  maaj  other  pecaliariUee  of  the  acmdemie  life  of  the  aacienti,  from  the  Pjthagoreanf , 
temM  a  ngular  part  of  the  aifultme  of  the  leetore  room*  of  phlloaophen  and  Sophists.  TIm 
liimiiiisteiiMi  that  the  Dumber  of  tut^ary  dlfinities  was  thus  not  onfreqaeotly  laiferthan  that 
of  Um  audience  is  often -alluded  to  in  the  bon  mots  and  epigrams  of  antiquity.    See  Jacobs 

jIncui.  hi.  p.  279.  eoi 

5.  Mm.  roic  ♦tAotf<fe>c  tt'V  hniuiJh  ir»»ie»sw»  rwh  p4b^  imt'  aM*v  wpif  nva  Tcrwypirf- 
vor  I'iftor  cuMX«(e^M*  wv  yoSr  S«Ko«parevf  iv  *AjcaJUfUf  «at  wrnKty  *Apt<rrortfAavc  wftvo* 
rvnl  nycv  ^vav  yo^tec.    Athon.  Ddpnos.  V.  3,  p.  188. 

4  KmHkun  6i  Oed^pavroc  «iff  v^  Tsunhw  9^ha9m  XP4lMTa*     AAhsB.  Seifaos.  V.  9. 18S. 

6.  Biblioth.  p.  665.  Hoeseh.    See  also  Said.  s.  t.  HAirMr. 

6.  Diog.  Laert.  IV.  85.  An  eren  closer  union  between  tlie  proAssor  and  his  class  seems  to 
have  prefaUad  at  AlaTa«dT<»,  whwe  Qaipho  is  said  hj  Soetonlos  (lUnstr.  giam.  0.  7.)  to  have 
beloogsd  to  the  coDtuliMniiiia  ef  Dlonysius  flejthobtachion.  Psimus,  the  frieDd  and  disdple 
of  Zeno,  k  in  a  simikur  ■■nnw  said  to  hava  lived  im  the  seme  howe  with  his  master.  AppeU»> 
ataa  Bhodlw  Is  abw  menfioaedaa  (Athen.  Delgo.  XU.  S6.)  harii^  restdedon  the  same  ftmlUar 
footing  with  Callimachns,  and  Galen  (de  Ubr.  propr.  I.  XIX  (K)  p.  48)  niates  that  when  mm 
by  his  fotharto.Modyoa^GkiTsiMNis  he  took  up  his  abode  aloi^wkh  thai  philosopher.  Sea 
Letea  stud.  AilstaMhLp,]Sw  Vote.  TlmsQaaoftfaehl^tastBomaaBobm^weieoeeasiowll^ 
boarded  hi  the  booses  of  asedamle  taaehen.  Thns  Aagnstiis  when  ttudjlBg  at  ApoOookit* 
30 
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AttakM  king  of  Pargaams.^  In  obedienee  to  tlie  nine  general  jten- 
iiausj  EiMCunui  made  orora^hoiue  and  grounds  to  hk fi>l]owei%  and, 
as  an  additional  means  at  strengtbening  the  lense  of  the  bond  of 
imion  and  tnie  kuukeddhip  which  held  them  together,  oi*deied  by 
inll  a  som  of  money  fo  be  invested  sufficient  in  amount  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  banquet  to  his  diictples  on  the  twentieth  of  each  month 
cJcatfTw  fiiiric  Toic  €U[Anr*  and  ako  on  the  anniverBary  of  his  birth*' 
In  a  manner  precisely  similar,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,*  the  birth- 
day (3i  Plato  was  annually  celebrated  by  his  admirers.  Of  the  ex- 
treme importance  attached  in  Athens  to  everythii^  which  could  oon- 
tribote  to  give  definite  form  and  Tisible  reality  to  the  aoademic  body 
we  hare  a  remarkable  instance  In  the  correspondence  of  Cicero.  In 
bne  of  his  £pis!elae  ad  FctUmiarit^  Xin,  1,  he  requests  Memmins  on 
behalf  of  Patro,  the  existing  head  of  the  Epicuroan  sect,  to  waire  the 
right  already  conceded  by  the  Areopagus  of  taking  possession  of  the 
house  of  Epicurus.  Patro  tenaciously  insisted  upcm  the  duty  incum- 
bent upon  him,  as  dc^x^'  ^^  preserving  for  the  society  the  original 
seat  of  the  school  (honorem,  officium,  testamentorum,  jus,  Epicuri  ano- 
toritalera,  Phaedri  obtestationem,  sedem,  demicilium,  vestigia  summo- 
rum  hominum  sibi  tuenda  esse  dicit). 

18.  Any  dissimilarity  which  existed  between  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria arose  doubtless  ftoak  the  ihct  that  the  latter  did  not  exhibit  the 
anomalies  and  excrescences  of  suctiessive  experiments,  but  only  came 
into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  resi^  ef  long  experience  had  canstd 
the  nature  of  these  institutions  to  be  comparatively  well  .understood. 
A  farther  difference  is  known  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  promi- 
nence assigned  to  pecul'ar  subjects  of  study  in  each—- a  dzcumstance 
perfectly  analogous  with  what  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  no- 
tice in  many  of  the  most  &mons  Universities  of  later  times.  In  the 
three  centuries  which  intervened  between  Alexander  and  Augostw^ 
Athens  was  preeminently  the  training  school  for  philos<^y,  Rhodes, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  only  Greek  state  of  political  importance  in 
which  a  career  of  grand  and  dignified  activity  was  open  fi>r  the  oimtor, 
distinguished  itself  in  the  study  of  eloquence,  while  Alexandria  rested 
its  fiime  chiefly  on  the  excellence  of  its  instruction  in  Philology  and 
Medidne.*    At  a  subsequent  period  the  last  mentioned  University 


Med  ia  tlM  flmfij  of  Um  phBoMplMr  ktmem  (SmIob.  vlt.  Oetkvtni.  e.  S9). 
wdlnarily  tilrted  itf  lh»  kttr  OalmiHy  Sft  «f  tbtOMita  to  fkWht  ft<»  LlhMi 

1.  AllDdtd  to  by  Hornet,  %.n.«.    lirtwrfhrM 

S.  Hanet  Um  torm  leidHrtM  popdiily  gInB  to  lh» 
Isart.  X.  IS. 

8.  niof .  LMtt.  X.  10.  IT.  iqq.  4  S/Mpaien,  f.  TlSb 

S.  Ortitehilm  OmiA.  dnr  OlMi.  miei.  Im  Altaramtai.    I.  ^  SBS.    0.  O.  Mttpi,  Star 
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obtwMd  tfwr  groater  eelebritf  at  iMmng  gmn  faiith  to«a  idiool  of 
phflotof>heM  wko  «DdMvora4  to  eoabHie  Ittio  a  speeiBs  of  thaotophlo 
dodriiie  th>  tteatal  aci— ce  of  Ewiye  wkh  the  mote  apiritoal  miaded 
and  |N«loQiidly  iMmun  rel^MNia  of  iktb  East  In  the  thud  oentniy 
AlqTaadria  became  «oiiB|^cnpiMi  at  the  headquarters  of  the  EdeotioB 
and  Neo^Platoniate.  AiaiiioiiiiM  Sttocaa,  the  "^reeaiitor  of  Origea, 
PorphjrioBy  F^deoion,  PlotuiuB,  and  many  others  acaroely  laliBrior  in 
renown,  are  mentioned  as  having  taught  in  ks  aehocrts.^ 

■tesnt  BDVCAtioir  axowo  tn  aoMura. 

19.  Many  of  those  who  attended  the  teaching  of  these  institutions 
inquestionahly  proposed  to  themselves  no  farther  end  than  the  finished 
oempLetion  of  a  liberal  education.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  Mar- 
cus Cicero»  Bibulusi  Yarud,  MessaUa,  Horaoe,  Ovid,  &a,  frequented 
the  schook  of  Athens  yery  much  in  the  same  manner  as  men  of  for- 
tune at  the  present  day  attend  the  Universities  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  general  preparation  for  political  and  literary  life.  This 
howeveri  thai  as  now,  can  only  huve  been  the  case  with  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  academic  population.  When  we  read  thAt  no  less 
than  two  thousand  students  attended  the  lectures  of  Theophrastus 
alone^  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  collected  around  this  phi- 
leaophar  and  othw  teachers  of  suspeoted  political  honesty'  became  so 
fonnidable  thai  decrees  were  peased  forbidding  any  one  to  exercise 
eooh  an  oflke  without  a  special  license  from  the  senate  and  demos,' 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  great  majority  was  composed  of  the 

III  eontaqnoiM  <tf  lUs  aloMtt  •zelarfw  ostobrity  in  om  Bepartaent  <rf  ksowledg*  ««  find 
tfcg  tekttr  as—  H  tn>  •  anfiat  ftttMot  to  m§$\  imiUlit  iMtttau»<r  an*  PaJ^— Uy  by 
maotmaOm,  Qt^fucr ^ N^iiini rtodltd Swt »t  CM—wt, Itea tX  h)mnm»M^ mid  flaaUy  g 
AUmm.  St  BuU  TUted  m  a  sUMWot  Caanrift,  Conitontiiiopto,  aad  kthtm  In  MiooMdoB. 
Onsw*  MmImm  vfi4  XX|  ^.  SS- 

AaMdlwdSifPH^tf  Al*MMrift  wMnfiidBdMAfMifort  topvoSMloaaliBociii*  PnxnaBt 
CTpwrlawnlo  tnBdmJt  UMdloo  ad  gommmidaiMtoin  Mils  auetoritatem  d  AlttumdriM  m  dixorH 
cnidtaB.    AittBltt.  MiTCdl.  St.  16.  dM  by  C.SMWorilllitr.d*  Mono  AliSMdrino.   Ate«D- 

Bimhuay  Gruidr.  dar  Gr.  UU.  I.  f.  88S.    BmfeOag  Um  Importent  poiltkMi  which  flunily 
phyiMHTlMld  tn  lilt  taiSher  didM  rt  Boom  dufagllM  «BplN,  iM  III  On  tMM  ivwk  ^^ 

tela  Arcadliu  li  ■ddrtiwd  by  HIbmiIiu  (oi«t  8S.)  m  'A^x^rp^f  mmi  K4^i|t  (L  •.  Oimbm  Meri 

1.  fh1|1iiifflni  irt<ti  imwnnliMfn  iloinwlrin  ■■  i  igiiiiln  of  wj-rtlf  I  dontrlm.  TTw  plrtiml— 
«M  pioptfated  by  Plotfaw  la  Boom,  malnteliwrt  in  Italy  by  tha  labora  of  AomUos  and  Por- 
9bjilai,aBd  SaaUy  traf^hnlnl  Into  ^yiin  by  JmtMkhm.  tampt  Sbor  d«a  B«tand  der 
Ihnwwpli  fliiiri  ■■  ithmi     Bimhaiay  OrandriH  der  Gr.  litt  I.  pf .  «n  and  OB. 

1  Alttdd. 'Ii(TC^]f0bieelwrr.«MLm.p.4S.Dk«.LMrt.  V.187.  VMmhr  VoiIm.  1lb«r 
•Ito  G«eh.  m.  p.  lis.  Abb.  1 

S.  Xha  philoiopiMn  of  ttito  p«4od  vwi  ■MMnQy  «Mdly  to abMlntim,  or  at  aU  ef«ililM0- 
tOotodMMonoy.   Sto ftnopt  ftbtrdm Bortand  dwr phfloo^  Sohnlgaw AflMn,p.  17.  Aam. & 
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jonih  of  ihe  middle  dns,  in  eomfauiatioii  with  dieioer  Bpecksumm  of 
the  lower  orders.  Penons  bekmgiiig  lo  these  w»lhs  in  hS^  however 
embitioiM  of  derivk^  benefit  from  the  refining  inflnenoeB  of  Unireraitj 
education,  woald  have  been  atterly  nnable  to  afford  the  time  end 
money  neoeBaery  for  bqA  an  objeet,  had  theie  not  been  the  pioapect 
of  an  adequate  mSifcterial  compentatiei,  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
fessionally availaUe  knowledge.  This  inferenoe  derives  greater 
probability  when  we  eonsider  the  very  gieat  number  of  similar 
institutions  which  flourished  at  the  same  period,  each,- of  course, 
the  gathering  point  of  a  considerable  body  of  academic  students. 
Besides  schools  of  high  eminence  in  Mytiline,  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Sidon,'  etc.,  we  read  that  Apollonia*  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  for 
eloquence  and  political  science  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  heir*apparent  of  the  Soman  Empire.  Antioch  was  noted  lor 
a  Blusenm  modelled  after  that  of  the  Egyptian  metropolis,'  and  Tsr- 
sus  boasted  of  Gymnasia  and  a  University  which  Strabo  does  not 
hesitate  to  describe  as  more  than  rivaling  those  of  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria.4     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  phOosophers,  rhetori- 

•cians,  and  grammarians  who  swarmed  in  the  princely  retinues  of  the 
great  Roman  aristocracy,'  and  whose  schools  abounded  in  all  the 
most  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  the  empire  east  and  west,  were 
prepared  for  their  several  callings  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Strabo  tdils  us  (€^gr.  XY.  p.  962,),  that  Rome  was  over- 
run with  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  grammarians,  and  Juvenal  de- 

'  scribes  one  of  (he  Quirites  of  the  ancient  stamp  as  emigrating  in  sheer 
disgust  from  a  city  which  from  these  causes  had  become  thorougMy 
and  utterly  Greek  (Sat.  III.,  1.  60).  That  external  inducements 
were  held  out  amply  soffioieBt  to  prevail  upoA  poor  and  ambitiwis 
men  to  qualify  themselves  at  some  cost  for  vacations  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  evident  from  the  wealth  to  which,  as  we  are  toLcl»  many  of 
them  rose  from  extreme  indigence  and  obscurity.  Suetonius,  in  the 
still  extant  fragment  of  his  essay  de  clarii  rhUortbu$j  afler  alluding  to 
the  immense  number  of  professors  and  doctors  met  with  in  Rome, 

1.  GrAfaabalu  O«0ehiobto  dw  CIam.  Litt.  1.  pp.  3M,  408.    BMpeeOng  Um  number  of  higbar 
«choola  in  Aii»Me  aJao  Bcrohftrdj  Orundr.  dar  Qr.  U^.  I.  p.  SSS. 

2.  Smton.  Tit.  OcteT.  c.  8. 

8.  GrllbDhahn  0«w:h.  der  Clav.  Litt.  I.  p.  409. 

4.  GMcr.  XIV.  p.  860.  mfB*  v««p^«  /SAqfidwc  mm    *A#f rac  «•*  'AA«f£ii^tt«r  ma  d  fiM  £X- 
kov  ronoy  Svvarhr  eivcly. 

ft.  A  tvnible  picture  of  tbe  inhuman  treatment  to  which  many  of  this  elaa  were  snt^ted  in 

Rome  &■  given  in  Lncian  de  Meroedo  condnctia  (see  eepedally  p.  702  sqq.).    The  author  admits 

.  howerer  that  the  hardships  of  thdr  lot  were  often  xichly  deserred  (p.  700),  and  tliat  the  humllla- 

tloDfl  and  indignities  to  which  men  of  learning  were  neceMarily  exposed  when  depending  Jbr 

existenee  upon  private  indlviiluals  conid  not  occur  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  employed  by 

the  state  (p.  719).    Tliat  the  conTersation  of  men  of  this  class  was  often  highly  prised,  and  they 

themselTee  treated  with  the  most  delicate  and  delbrentlal  courtesy  Is  erldent  fixMn  tliie  biogra- 

phiea  of  aU  the  nobler  Romans.    Pint.  Tit.  cat.  pp.  224,  229, 275. 
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draw»  rttention  to  the  fttqueacy  with  which  iadividiuds  who  had 
dktm^nhed  UMmaelves  as  leadwra  of  rhetoric  had  been  elevatod 
into  the  seiiato,  and  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.* 
That  the  profession  of  a  phildlogist  was  occasionally  at  least  well  re- 
mmierated  is  evident  from  the  fiicts  recorded  by  the  same  anther  m 
his  work  de  ctarU  jt^ammaiieiBj  §  8.     He  there  mentions  that  there 
were  at  one  time  upwards  of  twenty  well  attended  schoob  devoted  to 
this  subject  at  Rome,  and  that  one  fortunate  individual,  Q.  Remmius 
Palaemoir,  derived  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or  considerably 
above  three  thousand  a  year,  from  instruction  in  philology  alone. 
Julius  Caesar  conferred  the  dtizenship,  together  with  large  bounties 
in  money,  and  immunity  from  public  burthens,'  on  distinguished 
rhetoricians  and  philologists,  in  order  to  encourage  their  presence  at 
Home.    The  numerous  instances  in  which  distinguished  grammarians 
were  advanced  to  offices  of  greater  ^Kgnity  and  leisure  fVimished 
probably  even  a  more  powerful  indtement  to  those  who  were  desir- 
ous of  embracing  erudition  as  a  professioD.    Augustus  selected  an 
individual  of  this  class^  Verrius  Floccus,  as  the  private  tutor  of  his 
grand  chfldren,  and  the  praclaee  introduced  undw  the  Ptolemies  of 
assigning  the  superintendence  of  public  libraries  to  professional  phi- 
lologists was  fidtfafully  adhered  to  under  the  later  Roman  Emperors. 
20.  That  individuals  who  thus  oijoyed  an  income  not  greatly  be- 
low the  revenues  of  an  English  Bishopric  were  not,  as  the  name 
nught  lead  us  to  imagnie,  employed  in  teaching  the  accidents  of 
grammar,  but  possessed  considerable  pretensions  to  that  higher  and 
more  thoughtfhl  character  of  the  scholar  which  it  has  been  reserved 
fcr  modem  Europe  to  exhibit  in  -perfection,  is  not  only  in  itself 
h^Uy  probable,  but  supported  by  the  distinctest  and  most  unim- 
peachable evidence.     Seneca  tells  us  tiiat  history  was  amongst  the 
subjects  professed  by  grammarians,  and  Cicero  regards  the  most 
thorough  and  refined  perception  of  all  that  perteins  to  the  spirit  and 
ludividnafity  of  the  author  as  an  indispenaable  requisite  in  those  who 
undertake  to  give  instruction  in  this  subject'    Aulus  GelHus  abounds 
in  instances  where  questions  of  aesthetic  criticism  are  discussed  by 
grammarians,*  and  Suetonius  asserts  £hat  rhetoric,  or  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  literary  exceUence  was  also  expected 

1.  Innwnenbto  lostaiioM  an  ftinaislied  in  th«  biographlM  of  later  lophista. 

S  'AWAma.  XUb  prlTik0ft  wm  freqoantl;  — farwd  upon  pbOooopMn  and  am  of  taaiiiliid 
In  thaOnak  aCataa.  Sm  no*.  I*.  tH.  Pynton.  a. «.  An  adieiaf  Congtenttna ^ooCad  hj  Bam- 
hardy  Gr  dor  Civ.  litt  «slan<to  «ka  a^jafnMnt  of  «hli  fiTgmptinn  to  tha  «§▼«  and  ftnUlM  off> 
dar<wiind  proiMrinni  UxorM  atfam  at  Alios  aonun  ab  omai  tanationa,  ai  ab  avntbua  ■mMriboi 
pnblloM  Taeaia  praeooplmas. 

8  OnotadbyPinwarLibonimdMtrifTOnHwM ,p.».Ana.M. 

4.  Noot  Atl  IL  6.  IX.  S.  10. 
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from  sudi  individiMlfl.  Yictoriiraiy  qiiotad  bj  Gneiaohaka  in  hit 
Hatory  of  cluiiwkaiil  litentivo  in  the  tivies  of  antiquitj,  Boas  up  Iha 
different  lieads  of  this  eubjeet  as  ocmsisling  of  lwfJo,.or  conectaeMof 
expresaion,  tnarrol^,  or  expoulion  of  tike  meaning  of  the  avthoTi 
^mendatiOf  or  critidsm  of  the  text^  and  ae$iimaitOf  or  an  esdnate  of 
the  artifltic  character  of  the  woiIl'  Even  the  name  **  philologos  ** 
began  to  be  asramed  in  token  of  the  yaried  and  scientific  character 
of  the  attainments  of  the  professionai  grammarian.  The  title  how** 
ever  never  seems  to  have  become  fi!>eqnent  amongst  the  Romana,  with 
whom  such  individuals  were  more  commonly  known  as  litenUi,  docti, 
eruditi,  or  professores.' 

21.  The  grammatid  appear  to  have  occupied  a  position  verj 
dosely  analogous  to  that  of  the  teachers  of  coUegiate  schools  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  gymnasial  profeasors  m  Germany*  In  accordance  with 
this  view  of  their  character  we  iind  them  imiversally  described 
amongst  ancient  writers  as  holding  a  rank  intermediate  between  the 
elementary  teachen  and  the  ihetoriciany  or  academic  professor  of 
literatttve.'  They  are  invariably  recognised  as  a  liberally  educated 
class  of  men,  and  their  office  is  rarely  spoken  of  otherwise  than  with 
the  respect  and  deference  acoorded  of  right  to  a  learned  prafeasion. 
In  this  respect  the  gmmmatici  present  an  utter  contrast  to  the  ludi- 
magistri  (ypaf$fuiTtaraC)f*  or  teadiers  of  the  ypmfAftaril  ftucftAf  whose 
condition  and  social  status  seems  to  have  been  even  more  chen'lesa 
and  unfortunate  than  that  of  our  own  elementary  and  pariah  sohod- 
masters.  Persons  oi  this  daas  taught  in  the  market  place  and  under 
awnings  (per^ulae.y  The  story  of  Virginia  shows  that  |^ls  also  at- 
tended schools  at  an  early  period  of  antiquity.'  They  were  most 
.probably  of  the  same  rudimentary  deseription*  though  we  learn  teom 
Martial,  (Epigr.  YHL  3.  XI.  4,)  that  At  a  later  era  giown  up 
maidens  were  instructed  in  the  higher  branches  of  eltfgant  Utera* 
rature.  The  vocatiQa  of  the  yfrnftftarmi  consisted  in  giving  fin* 
ish  and  completion  to  that  propaedeutio  course  of  study  which  the 
Oreeks  denoted  as  the  f/vwcXio  /la^iffiani,  and  which  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  Roman  empire  was  known  under  the  name  of  Trivium 
and  Quadrivium.^  The  subordinate  positions  assigned  to  the  subjects 
induded  in  the  course  above  mentioned,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in 

Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Alexander. 

•  -  - 

m  hriTpmnM  Aryd^wor.  Hlgh«r  nholftrriilp  mud  ertttdtti  wm  knmm  Mnngrt  On  OvMki 
m  th*  ypmrntmrui^  M«y^t  «r  imk^.  QhUbA.  OtHk.  Aw  elaai.  PMl.  I.  p.  SIS. 

8.  OrUMi.  e«Mk.  Ser  «lMi.  fkfl.  IV.  p.S& 

a  Oiftfcnhahii  0«kIi.  d«r«lMi.  litt  IV.  6S.  ' 

4.  ZoouM  Tttati^antrr^  •  4  ifA  ir^6f«  •tmx«mi  UUnmw.  CoBiptn  0«ld.  i.  T.  Midi  Mttw- 
ibiii.  sd  Porphyr.  p.  76.  6.  GiSltahaho  G«k1i.  4ar  61am.  PML  IV.  p.  18. 

6.  Periion.  ad  Aellan.  m.  21.  7.  8m  ftteo  Sold.  s.  Umturfiiwtiot  and  'Qptyiw^9^ 
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22.  Be&re  paasiog  from  this  portion  of  the  tnbjoet  it  may  not  b« 
without  interest  to  remark  that  Qointilian,  one  of  the  ablest  am} 
BKist  sagacioas  writers  who  has  oyer  treated  of  edncatioo,  streDoousljr 
and  pointedly  insists  that  the  study  of  Greek  should  precede  that  of 
Latin.'  £yen  during  the  more  culdyated  periods  of  the  republic — ^at 
least  in  that  era  which  Cioero  describes  as  the  golden  age  of  Latin 
elqqueoGe — all  higher  and  more  liberal  minded  instruction  in  the  one 
language  was  held  to  be  coucomitanty  and,  in  a  manner  synonymous 
with  a  similar  acquaintance  with  the  other.  The  most  profound  and 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  ^eelleaces  of  the  national 
literature  was  thought  to  be  alone  attainable  when  the  study  of  Bo- 
man  authors  was  blended  in  a  perfectly  balanced  and  indissoluble 
union  with  a  knowledge  of  the  most  admirable  productions  of  those 
of  Greece*' 

With  the  more  dearly  defined  and  strictly  systematiq  arrange* 
ment  which  the  different  portions  of  the  educaticmal  courses  began  to 
assume  shortly  after  the  age  of  Aristotle,  we  find  that  the  subjects  of 
highest  mental  training^  when  co^dered  somewhat  in  the  abstract, 
and  with  reft^rence  to  their  general  character  and  tendency,  are  all 
embraced  under  the  common  name  of  philosophy.  That  this  den 
partment  of  knowledge  was  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  preemi* 
nently  in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  qpirit  of  Univerdity  stady 
wiU  be  sufficiently  evident  from  what  has  been  previously  pointed 
out  as  the  er^sential  attributes  of  the  latter.  We  are  not  however  to 
imagine  (though  the  vague  ^d  deolamatory  language  of  the  writers 
on  these  saints  would  undoubtedly  (avor  such  a  conclusion)  that 
mere  metaphysics — itself  a  separate  und  particular  branch  of  inquiry 
—was  intended  to  monopotiae  the  undivided  attention  of  those  who 
frequented  the  highest  ^schools  of  intellect.  Such  an  inference  is  at 
variance  with  the  fiict  that  totally  different  subjects,  such  as  grammar, 
rhet^HTic,  and  medicine  were  actually  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
time ;  and,  though  nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  likely  than  that 
those  who  mainly  devoted  themselves  to  one  of  these  subjects  may 
have  attended  instruction  in  another  also,  we  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Aulus  Gellius  the  jealous  vigilance  with  which  the  distinct 
limits  of  the  several  &culties  were  guarded.  Philosophy  therefore, 
in  passages  such  as  these  above  alluded  to,  can  only  be  intended  to 
denote  that  absolute  and  elevated  form  which  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge assumes  when  studied  in  a  comprehensive  spirit,  and  carried  to 

1.  Lutitot.  omt.  1, 1, 12.  A  BenDone  Gnaeo  puamm  lodpera  malo, qak  UUiniis, loi  plwlkm 
Ik  wiiMt,  TCl  BfOtato  malk&mUbm  m  pnebtit,  almvl  qvia  dladpHais  qnoqw  OiMota  prfot  iMtHiK. 
tnim  Mt,  wiiili  irt  ninr'-^T  ^nr*^"*     ftiaolad  hj  6Hiwihriin  Qeteh.  S»  oIm^  PliltoL  IV.  p.HL 

X   Mcnnna**  £Aniid^  OMcMdUc,  Bud  n.  p.  106.  a  Noet.  Att.  Z.  1% 
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the  ideal  perfection  of  its  own  proper  nature.  As  bearing  moreover 
immediately  upon  questions  deeply  associated  with  all  that  is  most 
momentous  to  the  individaal  and  the  state,  the  science  of  mind  not 
unnaturally  became  tlie  "solar**  study  to  all  those  who  attended  the 
teaching  of  the  ancient  Universities  not  with  a  view  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  any  particular  learned  profession,  but  simply  in  order  to 
obtain  that  clearness  of  intellect,  and  confirmed  mastery  of  the 
noblest  principles  of  thought  and  action  which  would  enable  them  to 
enter  upon  the  grander  useftilness  of  public  life  with  at  least  the  eon-^ 
dition  of  forethought  and  design.*  This  class  it  must  be  further  borne 
in  mind  was  precisely  the  one  which  comprised  those  individuals  from 
whose  biographies  our  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  ancient  Uni* 
versities  is  mainly  derived.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  from 
the  mental  idiosyncrasy,  and  many  peculiarities  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity  the  study  of  philosophy  was 
&r  from  possessing  with  them  that  vague,  and  purely  abstract  char- 
acter now  generally  associated  vrith  the  name.  The  frugal  habits  and 
sfmple  wants  which  to  this  day  continue  a  leading  feature  in  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe  we)re  united  in  the 
case  of  the  Greeks  with  a  passionate  desire  for  knowledge,  and  a 
mobility  of  intellect  which  enabled  them  during  many  ages  of  their 
history  to  exhibit  beyond  all  other  nations  the  dignity  of  that  free 
and  noble*  9x0X4'  of  which  none  but  the  most  gifted  natures  are  capa- 
ble. To  those  who  led  an  existence  unfettered  by  any  but  the  sim- 
plest and  most  generally  human  relations,  who  labored  not  from  the 
pressure  of  external  necessity,  but  from  the  irrepressible  frdhiess  of 
their  own  productivity,  in  whom,  in  short,  the  inward  life  of  thought 
bad  become  singularly  predominant  over  tJiat  of  external  circum* 
stances,  the  science  of  Being  naturally  becal&e  the  one  engrossing 
pursuit  of  life,  and  questions  of  the  most  abstruse  and  metaphysioal 
nature  rose  into  a  degree  of  immediate  importance  which  at  the  pres- 
ent day  we  can  only  conceive  of  as  connected  with  occnrrences 
where  considerations  of  personal  interest  are  directly  involved.'    With 

1.  JHal.  de  orator,  §  80.  The  aufhor  of  th«  mom  work  Cells  m  1b  •nother  panas*  (§  82) 
tlutt  the  eloquence  of  Cioero  wm  due  tu  more  to  the  speculations  of  the  Academy  than  to  the 
ittstraetlon  of  proftsrfonal  rfaetorlana.  Plutarch  (Tit.  Cle.  p.  476.)  Informs  as  that  sneh  warn 
Ctoefo^S  own  opinion  {icMTOi  wUidtnt  ^{^  ii\  p4*«^  coActv  Avrir  A\kd.  ^k6to^a¥  •  ^tA»> 
99^iar  yip  *^  *PY**'  VP^^^^^t  /"T^P^V  ^  ^PY^V  'P^x'^  w>\iTtv6fuy99  itrl  rat  xP^^af.) 
Compare  also  Clc.  Brntos  e.  97. 

%  Not  iLfyU.  Bealiger  quoted  hj  Pmsow  in  bis  tebon  yon  Hoias.  p.  21.  Amn.  6ft.  thUi  de- 
■exibes  the  Greeks,  quae  natlo  nihil  paene  ^glsse  Tidetur  quam  ut  zepeilret  quomodo  a  <^So 
Mgotjosa  esse  posset. 

S.  That  the  study  of  phllosophj  possessed  amongst  Che  anebnts  a  character  ptetehiiBtlj 
proftsslonal  is  evident  from  the  opposition  of  meaning  constantly  insisted  on  between  the  terms 
^tXtf^o^  ane  i6uonii.    Thus  Critias  was  sneered  at  as  an  ititonjf  lahf  ir  ^iKoe6^St  ^X^oo- 


^ 
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the  atter  aad  undisguised  contempt  into  which  the  national  religion 
had  everywhere  fitllen,  and  the  complete  inadequacy  of  all  that  was 
traditionally  receiTed  to  satisfy  that  instinctive  yearning  after  God 
to  which  even  Homer  alludes/  Philosophy  hecame  to  the  calm  and 
nohle  natures  of  the  old  world  very  much  what  theology  and  Christi- 
anity are  with  us,  the  sole  ground  of  Faith  and  Duty,  the  one  heal^- 
ing  consolation  and  refuge  from  the  sorrows,  afflictions,  and  disap- 
pointments of  human  existence.' 

25.  That  more  definite  conception?,  and  \ihove  all  happier  results 
did  not  spring  ^m  a  view  of  ac&demic  study  involving  so  much  that 
is  sound  and  accurate,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lamentable  decay  of 
all  the  powers  of  nobler  mental  action  which  so  rapidly  succeeded  to 
the  astonishing  precision  and  certainty  which  the  scientific  tendencies 
of  the  ancient  world  had  attained  in  Aristotle.  Not  only  was  a  de- 
cline of  freshness  and  vigor  speedily  visible  in  the  more  minutely  de- 
tailed divisions  into  which  the  search  afier  truth  had  ramified,  but  the 
central  energy  itself  exhibited  even  more  decided  signs  of  waning 
power  and  intensity.  Undiminished  as  was  the  national  tendency 
towards  metapliysical  discussion,  the  theorists  who  succeeded  Aristotle 
instead  of  radiating,  as  it  wete,  from  central  truths,  and  endeavoring 
to  enlarge  and  verify  their  conceptions  of  the  absolute  by  diligent 
study  of  its  infinite  selfenactment  in  man  and  nature,  exhausted  the 
interest  of  philosophio  study  in  barren  and  unpractical  disputations,  or 
else  in  idly  circling  around  positions  long  since  finally  won  for  science. 

26.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  most  important  stages 
in  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  print;iple  of  academic  education  amongst 
the  Greeks  from  reasons  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate 
in  detail.  Though  figunng  to  a  very  small  extent  among  the  men  of 
statistics,^  and  held  extremely  cheap  amongst  those  who  reverse  the 
old  legal  maxim  .that  men  should  be  weighed,  not  counted,^  no  peogle 
reaches  so  far  and  wide  in  all  relations  of  mind,  or  has  giveil  birth 
and  shape  to  so  much  which  is  still  operating  in  every  civilized 
nation  as  a  predominating  element  in  its  life  of  life.  They  at  once 
exhibit  the  consummation  of  the  noblest  tendencies  of  the  old  world, 
and  contain  the  lively  germs  of  all  that  is  most  admirable  and  active 

^  M  iy  \inAnxi  <8ohol.ad  Pbt.  Tim.  §  90.)  TtaAiuiM  thoqglUtosMtlj  «ciini8«llaMi«|&. 
gram  of  the  Anthoiogy  (II.  p.  419.  68.  Jacobe.) 

1.  Od.  III.  48.  v«Kr«c  M  9ewy  xvriov^w  av0pmwoi. 

2  Conpue  CleaMiia  Alenndriii.  Strom.  I.  5.  p.  c80.  Potior.  Alfo  VI.  17.  p.  828.  whan  pbl- 
loflophy  Ifl  expUdtlj  declared  to  Ikare  serred  m  the  repreaent&tire  of  reUgion  mid  theology  IntbA 
ancient  world. 

4.  Fr.  A.  Wolf  Banitellang  der  Alterthumtwimenachaft,  p.  71. 

Herodotus  contrasts  the  mental  greatness  of  the  Greeks  with  the  material  TMtDMf  of  Ailaflo 
vnpirei.    The  latter  ho  deecrlbes  as  amounting  to  toAAoI  aytfpwirot,  iAtyoi  ai4p«t. 
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in  the  new.  The  hiatoiy  of  the  Romans  on  the  other  hand  in  all 
that  ooDceras  the  developmeiU  of  the  schools  of  higher  Intellect  is 
acareelj  distinct  enough  to  form  even  an  episode  in  that  of  the 
Greeks.*  The  educational  method  of  the  more  primitive  periods  of 
the  republic^  though  stronglj  impressed  with  the  masculine  simpUeitj 
and  noble  moral  nature  of  Ihe  people,'  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 
that  peouliar  inaptitude  for  speculation  which  rendered  the  Romans, 
with  all  their  propensity  to  grave  and  lofty  sentiment,  unable  to  re- 
ceive, much  less  advance  that  highest  mental  culture  which  so  essen- 
tially springs  from  the  creative  contemplation  of  the  eternal. 

27.  One  of  the  very  few  who  appear  to  have  the<$ized  at  all  on 
this  subject  was  shrewd  old  Cato,*  who,  sturdy  and  stubborn  a  speci- 
men as  he  was  of  the  genuine  old  Soman  breed  in  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  its  strongly  marked  peculiarities,  seems  nevertheless,  here 
9fi  elsewhere,  to  have  been  borne  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  prodigious 
understanding  so  &r  beyond  the  narrowminded  limits  of  his  day  and 
generation.  The  mode  of  education  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
best  ages  of  the  republic  has  been  set  forth  in  the  well  known  and 
classic  passage  of  the  dialogut  de  aratorilnu  oommonly  attributed  to 
Tacitus.  The  youth  after  having  completed  certain  courses  of  pre- 
liminary instruction  was  at  the  approach  of  manhood  introduced  to 
one  of  the  eminent  public  men  of  the  day,  to  whose  person  he  con- 
tinued attached  for  a  suitable  period  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant 
and  companion.  In  thus  enabling  him  to  become  insensibly,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  advancing  measure  of  his  strength  and  capacity  more 
and  more  a  co-agent  in  the  grandest  and  most  stirring  political  exist- 
ence the  world  has  ever  seen,  where  cases  like  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  were  of  almost  constant  occurrence,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  what  an  incomparable  training  to  a  life  of  action  and  energy 
would  of  necessity  be  furnished. 

^S.  Such  a  practice  was  of  coarse  only  adapted  to  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  glorious  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  when  the  general 
grandeur  and  moral  elevation  of  the  times  supplied  its  evident  defi? 
ciency  in  the  scientific  and  universally  humanizing  elements  of  higher 
education.  In  the  hideous  disorder  and  crime  which  finally  rendered 
the  republic  insupportable,  when  the  rapine  and  carnage  of  the  pro- 
scriptions were  succeeded  by  the  scandalous  excesses  of  the  rabbie 

1.  Mort  Jtutly  doscrftMd  bj  florMse  u 

M spinitf  tngjknm.t»ti^  et  Iblkiter  awleiu. 
PolyUiii  In  Ui«  noM  mumsr  sp«sks  of  a  certain  magnudiBoas  hardihood  of  design  (  H  luy 
Ao^X^r  ffol  wafiifiokw  u  a  dlatinetlT*^  ebaneteicistk  Init  of  Um  Komans. 

2.'  8«e  Noniw  aod  Foatnt  in  SU«iidt*s  HUtoda  Saqnantias  Komanaa,  p.  21.    Compan  alio 
Maerobina  III.  6.  in  Jo.  Alb.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Lat.  T..I.  Ub.  I. «.  S. 
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niider  Qodiosy  aad  like  Ugk  huidiBd  Tioknoe  of  CaeBar,  the  tone  of 
pidiKc  life,  iftd  the  efaemeler  of  poUlo  nea  were  alike  abhorreat  to 
the  spirit  and  paipoee  with  which  the  eaalom  had  been  originallj  in* 
slitttted. 

S9.  A  sini^e  exc^tkui- it  mentMnied  a8  having  then  existed,  and 
that  probably  the  most  s^nal  and  illnstriooa  instance  ever  funiisbed 
of  the  admiraUe  efitots  which  were  meant  to  iow  fW>ia  so  wisely 
conceived  and  sagaoiovBly  ptaetioal  a  mode  cf  edacatiooal  influence. 
Few  oireiimstanees  in  Ibe  lilb  oi  Cioero  are  calculated  to  give  a 
stranger  imprsssion  of  the  atmosphere  cf  noble  and  lofty  thought 
which  he  spread  aroond  him  thAn  the  remarkably  enliyening  power 
of  his  persoaal  interooone  npon  generous  youthful  minds.'  The 
nomber  of  high^bom  and  thoogbtful  Roman  youths  whom  he  attracted 
around!  htm,  and  inspired  with  the  loftiest  principles  d  individual 
and  public  duty  is  said  to  have  givan  Cioero  a  mighty  power  in  the 
state  at  the  very  time  when  to  alt  outward  appeainnoe  his  political 
authority  was  most  completely  annihilated.* 

BO.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  earlier  form  of  Roman  education 
consisted  in  the  praetm,  mentioned  by  Vakrlus  Maximos'  mid  Ciceroi 
of  sending  yoang  patridans  into  Etniria  fer  the  purpose  of  complet* 
ing  their  studies.  This  is  no  doubt  ri^^y  interpreted  by  EUendt*  as 
originating  in  the  extent  to.  which  iim  ceremonies,  legal  fictions  and 
fbrms  of  the  Roman  state  were  regulated  in  aocordanne  with  the 
Etmsoaa  system  of  divination. 

'  ATHnunmi  or  aom— mrxvaxsirr  or  ATBxirs.* 

31.  Although  the  principle  of  University  study  made  little  progress 
if  it  did  not  actually  retrograde,  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  the 
external  existence  of  academic  institutions  was  then  established  with 
a  degree  of  solidity  and  permanence  which  has  exerdsed  the  most 
important  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  future  civilisation  of 
mankind.  The  emperors  from  Augustus  downwards  recognized  the 
entire  system  of  educational  institutions  as  an  integral  element  in  the 
organism  of  tlie  state.  Existing  schoob  in  Rome  and  throughout  the 
provinces  received  the  imperial  patronage  and  support,  new  institu- 
tk>BS  of  the  same  kind  were  founded,  and  prc^ossional  chairs  {$p6yoi) 


1.  Tl»  eeifwpoBieBM  of  Cicwo  aboands  In  •▼Ufloeat  of  thii  moit  intarasttiig  afttnnln  bii 
ohBwtar.    CoaiT«M,  m  tM»i»BM  Ukm  •Unrni  •!  matiam,  Ip.  sd  Fam.  n,  4  and  6. 

9X«Mr  JK  T^t  «^  wiTwi  miHttim  •uf»mrmrwi  ami  9pAnm  Snwf  «Mif  I^xMr  iw  rf 
w6kn  ftf^MTor.  Pint.  Tit.  Cle.  p.  48S. 

a  I>»B«nf.I.l.Oi0;daIIMBaft.n.ia<iwM^Z4i'*A.VM-  Aim.  XI.  1ft. 

4.  BSat.  Boqnant.  Bom.  p.  75.  sqq. 
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either  created,  or,  if  already  existing,  perpetuated  bj  means  cf 
endowments.  Vespasian,  Hadrian,  both  Hie  Antonines,  Marcos  An* 
relins,  and  Sevems,  in  a  word,  all  the  most  virtuous,  and  not  a  lew 
of  even  the  most  sanguinary  and  atrocious  amongst  the  Caesars^  Tied 
with  each  other  in  endea^ring  to  promote  the  interests  cf  learning 
in  all  its  various  forms  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is  of  course  only 
to  those  who  were  most  preeminently  distinguished  as  the  patrons 
and  benefactors  of  the  highest  erudition  that  we  can  at  present  briefly 
allude.  Vespasian,  (A.  D.  69—79)  himself  an  admirer  and  con- 
noisseur of  Greek  literature,  led  the  way  in  die  lippointment  of  pro- 
fessors of  both  languages,  who  in  addition  to  the  immunities  and 
honors  granted  by  fonner  Emperors  were  paid  an  annual  salary  from 
the  imperial  fisc.*  Among  the  eminent  scholars  thus  formally  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  state  was  the  celebrated  Qoinctiliaa  who  held 
the  professorship  of  eloquence  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  with  an  in- 
come of  100,000  sesterces,  or  about  700  pounds,  per  annum.'  Under 
Hadrian  (A.  D.  117 — 138)  along  with  die  SMue  princely  muniflcenoe 
in  the  endowment  of  separate  professional  chairs,  we  behold  a  decided 
step  towards  form  and  comMnation  in  the  means  and  aids  to  higher 
instruction  such  as  previously,  it  would  seem,  was  unattesnpted  at 
Rome.  The  rhetoricians  and  men  of  letters-  who  had  hitherto  taught 
in  virtue  of  public  appointment  to  their  respective  offices  (pMiee  dfh 
cendls  iuvenibut  magiitn)^  instead  of  giving  instruction  in  separate 
schools  as  formerly,  were  gathered  into  a  collective  body  known  ad 
the  Athenaeum,*  which  held  its  sittings  on  the  capital,  and  appears 
like  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  to  have  united  in  a  great  measure 
the  functions  of  a  modem  academy  of  sciences  with  those  of  a  higher. 
schooL  Separate  lecture  rooms  (Jaca  specialiter  depukUa)  were  as- 
signed to  each  instructor,  who  was  henceforward  not  permitted  to 
teach  in  private.'  The  age  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.  D.  161 — 180) 
is  distinguished  by  the  complete  endowment  of  what  may  now  indis- 
putably be  called  the  University  of  Athens.  The  professors  of  the 
schools  of  thb  city  seem  under  this  emperer  first  to  have  received  an- 
nual salaries  from  the  government^  though  chairs  of  Political  science, 
Bhetoric,  Philosophy,  and  Sophistry  had  probably  been  in  existence 

1.  e.  g.  Doinitiaa.  See  Nlebuhr  Voriee.  Hber  alte  Qeech.  III.  p.  909.  Sneton.  vtt.  Dom.  «.  4. 
30.    Compare  on  the  other  hand  Tac.  rit.  Agric.  c.  2. 

2.  Ingenia  et  artes  rel  maxline  fovit .  primus  enim  e  fleeo  Lattnie  Gfasetoqae  ilietorflNU  an- 
naa  oentena  eoiutittiit.  ctt  Sueton.  Tit.  Vtf p.  c.  18  Ortftahahn  Geseh.  der  01.  Plinol.  m.  p.  29. 

2.  OrSLfenhahn  Gesch.  der  clam.  PhHol.  TV.  p.  88.  Tirentj  yean  »ppeam  to  ha<f«  been  Mie 
term  of  eerrke  for  public  ofllciala  of  this  elass,  after  which  they  were  entitled  to  retli*  wHh  • 
peoflioD.     CreeoU.  Theatr.  Bhet.  I.  8. 

4.  Grftlbnhahn  Geech.  der.  elaae.  PhD.  IV.  p.  82.    Bemhardy  Or.  der  RAnisehen  Ittt.  p.  86. 

6.  Balaeoa  mat  tTniT.  Far.  L  p.  68. 
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iK^  some  time  prmouly*  The  nnmber.  of  riigular  profeaaonhipB 
amoonted  to  ten,  of  whioh  two  were  assigaed  to  Rhetoric,  aod  as 
many  to  eacb  of  the  philosophical  sects  aa  siqspoeed  to  be  represented 
by  the  Platonists,  Peripatetics  Stoics  and  Epicureans.'  A  certain 
preenuBence  appears  to  have  been  conceded  to  the  teachers  of  Fla- 
tonic  philosophy^  The  chair  of  this  subject  was  designated  as  6 
^p6¥oc  par  exeellence,  and  its  teachers  are  all  along  described  as  being 
pveeminently  the  ^^x^c'  This  ofiice,  together  with  lectureships  on 
Grammar  uid  criticism,  was  held  by  the  celebrated  Longinus.^ 

9i,  The  appointment  to  these  offices  was  naturally  vested  in  the 
bluest  instance  with  the  Emperor,  though  they  appear  generally  to 
.  have  been  bestowed  in  aoooffdance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
University  and  the  town.  In  a  decree  of  Julian  cited  by  Bernbardyi* 
the  electoral  bodies  are  specified  as  consisting  of  the  Ordo,  or  philo- 
sophic sect,  the  Curialesi  or  municipal  senate»  and  the  Optimi,  timo- 
eratic  ecclesia,  established  according  to  Roman  usage  in  the  provinces,' 
with  an  ultimate  reference  to  the  emperor.  In  the  case  of  the  philo- 
sophic professorships  the  initiative,  and  most  decisive  stage  of  the 
pffocess  was  doubtless  that  entrusted  to  the  first  of  these  associations. 
Fhotius*^u!eordingly  speaks  of  Isidore  as  at  once  appointed  to  the 
J?latonic  ehair  by  the  i/^^^cn^a  ris  iiaicxn^^  Nor  does  the  infiuence 
of  the  University  in  the  bestowal  of  rhetorical  professorships  appear 
to  have  hem  gready  inferior.     Gregory  of  Nazianzus  when  desirous 

1.  See  Lucian  Ban.  f  8.  Such  is  the  Tlew  adopted  "by  Ahrens  (de  Afhenarum  statu,  p.  70.  u 
qtiMed  by  GriUbnhahn  Oeieh.  der  olMi.  PhUol.  III.  p.  29,)  In  whkh  ha  &■  oppeeed  bj  B«m- 
hitfdy  Gr.  der  Qesch.  der  Qr.  Litt.  p.  413,  and  Zompt  (dber  den  Bestand  der  philoeoph.  Schnl. 
In  A  then.  p.  26.)  The  latter  hioLself  howeTer  admits  that  Lncian  speaks  of  the  death  of  one  of 
the  two  Peripatettor  who  heM  oflkes  ef  Mds  natare  in  A  than*,  (IvoaaMtr  tMV  n^pcwsaiiftc&r 
fev  cr^^ov)  and  it  la  not  msf  to  diaeoTar  any  roason  vhy  a  laiger  nvmher  of  appointemita 
.  ahoa'd  have  been  bestowed  up(»  this  sect  in  particular. 

8.  Wyttenbaeh  ad  Bonap. ;  p.  44.  The  Academica  were  also  dnlgBiited  m  i^  «x^^'  (8«>dtt  a. 
Wyoiirapx^  ^  nptfuAet.)  The  atndenta  of  the  Jwcadanni  aaan  all  along  to  hare  been  Ngarded 
as  quite  the  rhrist  churchmen  of  the  Athenian  Unirerslty.  They  are  reproached  with  ex- 
cesslTe  'I  bumptiousness  **  (tv0<k),  and  with  puppyljon  as  exhibited  tn  matten  of  dreas  and  ex- 
tsHMa  deportoiMit  XpUppns  (Naaag.  Mdnocke  FsasBi.  Com.  III.  p.  SS2,)  fchaa  dttciihai  pne 
of  the  philoaophlc  exquisites  of  the  day . 

t^  t  i¥  wc5tAy  «<Sd«  rtSctf  mvk  fwpdy,  . 
cv^i|f  cfUbrfwr  IgepirffpsH  i^i^mg-ut, 

CX^'  Jtiy^Xf*""^  jvuMiiiW  />aaryif 

sffMftr  K.  r.  X. 

See  alao  a  similar  paasage  In  the  Antaevu  of  Anttphaiies  (Meineeke  Vr.  Com.  m.  p.  17.) 

8.  Wyttenbach  ad  Sunap.,  p.  tt. 

4.  Omndrlss  der  Oesohlehte  dm  Or.  litt. ,  p.  415.  Tha  same  mode  ct  eleethm  tzbMi.  at 
Borne  also.    See  CreaoU.  Theatr.  Rhet.  IV.  I. 

6.    Usmwan  Qr.  AlterthOmer.  7.  Btblioth.  God.  812. 
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of  departing  from^j^llieiia  wm  dsUundd  almost  bj  auua  fiiroe  on  ilie 
part  of  his  admiiiBrB  (hcfAf  mtrtixpy).  Mastan  and  acholam  are  d»- 
Msribed  aa  directly  otifediig  lum  the  gift  of  a  profeaaknial  chair  (mc 
i^  'k6yi0y  h4taotrn£  he  ^i^^  Kftkroe)* 

83*  In  every  each  eleetkni,  whether  of  sofihiatt  or  philoaophera)  a 
formal  ezamiiiation  (8onfta0ia)  waa  held  befece  the  moat  importaDt 
and  influential  inhabitants,  on  which  occasion  the  different  candidates 
gave  a  public  specimen  of  their  ability,  and  at  the  same  tioM  nnde^ 
went  a  acmtiny  into  their  moral  character.^  The  amount  of  inoome 
enjoyed  by  each  of  the  above  mentioned  principal  professors  is  stated 
by  Lndan  at  ten  thovsand  drachmae,  or  about  £400  a  year.  Phi- 
losf  ratns'  bowevtf  speaks  of  the  sophist  Apollonius  aa  receiving  a 
talent  aminally  while  occvqpying  the  chair  of  political  oraUwy.' .  Ta- 
lian  on  the  other  hand  speaks  of  the  payment  of  the  leading 
appointments  as  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  drachmae  per  annum, 
a  statement  considered  by  commentators  as  in  all  probability  more 
strictly  correct  than  the  sum  mentioned  in  round  numbers  by  Lodaa.* 

d4.  The  solid  nucleus  farmed  by  the  ten  endowed  professorsh^ 
seems  gradually  to  have  collected,  aromid  it  a  multitude  of  phikMKK 
phers  and  academic  teachers  of  every  descripticm.  At  a  l^er  period 
Himerius^  speaks  of  parents  who  had  accompanied  their  sons  to 
Athens  as  perfectly  bewildered  by  the  numb^  of  sophist«i  in  that 
city.  Many  of  these  were  no  doubt  atfached  to  the  University  In 
the  capacity  of  assistants  to  the  occupants  of  the  principal  chairs,  a 
class  of  teachers  who  are  found  in  existence  at  the  earliest  period  of 
academic  history,*  while  the  majority,  it  may  be  conjectured,  held  a 
position  not  unlike  that  of  the  professores  extraprdinarii  and  privatim 
docentes  of  continental  Universities  at  the  present  day.  In  the  case 
of  the  Sophists  a  broad  line  of  distinction  b  throughout  observable 
between  the  junior  instraotmis  and  those  holding  the  salaried  appoint^ 
mentsof  the  University.  The.  latter  gloried  in  the  high  sounding 
titles  of  i¥9mrt0r€pm9  \6ymv  rv^yvoi^  fuiiove^  fuyaK6juadoif  hiiaargkxlCi 


L  PhllMtr.  n.  pp.  666.iei.  Mann,  Iao.  Sbb.  p.  aU.  OMMtMhiu.  WyttcnlMoh  ad  Bn- 
Bap.  p.  79. 

5.  Vit.  Sophkt.  n.  p.  S07.  MdNiL 

8.  Znmpt  mippoMf  Out  Um  wiMtaSbt  %f4mi9  b  to  bt  iiH(iw»>mMl  of  a  chair  the  appofailBMiit 
to  whioii  ▼•■ted  wltti  th»  tow, •■  ■ppmi  to  th»  $m9\\mM  9$*imtiil^'ii^'^nB\Miib»f^^Vbib 
Ovown.  Soe  flbw  den  Battaad  4ir  pfafloHph.  Satatea  in  Athan.  p.  S6.  Anm.  8.)  Tba  wtgor 
Btata  addnoad  In  fcToroftWaaplrtan  do  9*4,  hotPavor,  appaar  ymj  eonTincinf . 

i.  Soa  Lodan  Xnnuh.  p.  VA.    Hamtar.  Cxaaott.  Tliaolr.  BiMt,  n.  S. 

6.  Ont.ZJUIIX.ll. 

a  gBmptflbardanltiMtairfdarphlkiaph.  Sehnlen  In  Athan,p.C.  BankM^  Or.  4«  Or. 
IlM.I,p.416. 

7.  8aa  Lndan  Bhot  Pnaeapt.  qnotad  in  CraaoU.  IV.  H.  Bo^iJUwc  «r  ra^c  A^yow,  tk 
ikashmm  rod  kiym. 
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emineutifisinii,  Ac^  th«  latter^  on  tlie  other  hufli  are  desi^ated  as 
CM  cXorrovC)  el^eX^o  ninor^. 

85.  The  tetm  Sophist,  always  emplojed  somewhat  vagnely,  and  at 
times  bestowed  Upon  those  philosophers  who  aimed  at  combining 
literary  elegance  of  expression  with  scientiilc  accnracy  of  thonght,*  is 
henceforward  used  with  reference  to  a  dass  of  teachers  exhibiting 
many  analogies  with  the  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts  in  the  academic 
schools  of  the  middle  ages.*  This  ctrcmnstance  is  also  indicated  in 
the  phrase  professor  arthmi  by  whidi  the  Sophists  are  known  in 
Latin.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  completely  the  invidious  and  con- 
temptuoos  meaning  once  associated  with  the  name  was  lost  sight  of 
in  the  third  century.  Libanius  declined  the  title  of  Prefect  of  the 
palace,  an  honor  bestowed  upon  individtfals  at  the  very  highest  rank. 
External  honors  of  every  kind,  statues,  the  citizenship,  imperial 
edicts,  honorary  psephismata,  were  lavishly  bestowed  upon  distin- 
guished Sophist;?.  Their  calling  was  regarded  a^  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  highest  dignities  of  State,  and  conferred  by  a  codex  of 
Theodosius  the  social  position  of  Yicarins,  a  grade  equivalent  to  the 
rank  of  Duke  or  count*  In  accordance  with  this  ^timate  of  the 
dignlQr  of  their  office  we  find  that  die  instructors  of  higher  schools 
regularly  appeared  amongst  the  nobility  and  magistrates  who  went 
forth  to  welcome  a  vicero]^  on  his  arrival  at  the  feeat  of  provincial 
govemment.'  Every  drcomstance  in  short  goes  to  prove  that  thb 
expression  was  employed  at  that  period  with  precisely  the  same  emi* 
nently  honorable  meaning  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  professor  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  fourth  century  we  read  of  the  publie  ap- 
pointment at  Adiens  of  four  Sophists'  (probably  only  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  entire  body)  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
philosophers  previously  mentioned. 

36.  The  minor  arrangements  of  the  school  of  Athens  at  this  stegjs 

1.  CraMll.  Th«atr.  Bhet.  IV.  11. 

1  SdboL  Altoloph.  KaK  8S0.  m^c^tmI,  o£  <iM«MAM,Kdl  Sm*  ««br  »tA<W»MP  ^^rv^Mftt 

S.  A.  Sohott.  Xanapil  Tit  «xtr.  Sm  alfo  an  •zpwwitoii  of  PhDottntot  qnoUd  hj  Craoll. 
Tbfltttr.Blwt.  I.l.wlier»t]Mwplil8tfe«tild«MHbedM«*AA%ml  *Mc/Ai|iiilt8B^^  Ore- 
Mlliw(IV,S.)JiM«|fiM*tf  ttM»pU««i  "  p>rtwi  iiuli  hwMMitorM  atjwnm  •M^n 
▼ktontnr  qPM  •Twllwitl  •>  parfccto  otatori  ront  nmiMPiria."  Tlw  yroftr  mwmtng  of  th«  word 
to  Man  la  the  tixpnuAum  vhUti  oomieeti  ti  mxmc^  mad  rk  pp^'^"*^"  **  •qolTalmi  tonw. 
That  ttM  name  of  Sophtot  WW  properij  gh«ii  to  all  who  ftaikd  a  ial|)eel  a8aproteikiB,and 

dtooawMd  apoA  to  With  awDey  aal  flloqaanco  to  etldM&t  ftoM  tha  tel  thai  Ml  01^7  Pb^^ 
an  to  ealtod  bj  Sanapini,  (eompaco  Iha  Urpoav^wrtyi  te  SsUaa)  b«t  tha*  oraa  at  aa  aaiitor 
IMriod  thoM  toanMd  Soyaf*  ofaatlqiilty  whooa  vttotia  ontbnihwi  to  Moh  a  ftmrite  an^t 
wliatho!ioatoariator«aBa4rOMk»vwiilaAttaBiuMHaa  ai^mrt  nayw^aaf.  (AMwa.  m.  a. 
9Sk   Ccwpata  atoo  CImb ■—  AtoMnSr.  Stw.  I.  y.  SIS.  Poitor.) 

4.  CMoa.  ThMftr.  Bhai.  I.  a 

5.  Bfltok.  ad  libanii  Oiat.  «^  *Asw^'m«r,  p.  190. 

0;  liban.  wp^  T«W  fimp^  cwr^  MXevrrac,  p.  178.  ^ 
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of  ite  history  no  doubt  corresponded  in  modt  respects  with  those  of 
the  learned  institutions  of  Antioch  concerning  which  such  frequent 
and  detailed  accounts  are  furnished  in  the  'orations  and  epistles  of 
Libanius,  In  the  latter  city,  which  is  described  as  being  at  that 
period  the  academic  counterpart  of  Athens  in  the  east,  the  professors 
of  rhetoric  not  only  received  an  annual  salary  (avyra^ti:)  from  the 
magistrates  of  the  town,'  but  were  also  paid  by  fees  from  the  class, 
and  Libanius  in  pleading  for  an  increase  of  allowance  to  his  colleagues 
points  to  the  i&ct  that  Zenobius,  a  teacher  of  eminence,  had  received 
an  augmentation,  of  his  salary  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  do- 
main.' The  sum  paid  for  admission  to  each  class  appears  to  have 
varied  greatly,  and  poorer  students  seem  frequently  to  have  been 
permitted  to  attend  free  of  expense.*  Philostratus,  a  writer  of 
the  third  century,  informs  us  that  in  the.  school  of  Proclus  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  drachmae  entitled  the  student  to  attend- 
ance upon  the  course  as  long  as  he  thought  proper,  besides  giving 
access  to  the  use  of  the  library.*  The  fee  for  admission  was  paid 
on  the  first  of  every  month,  and  could  be  recovered  at  law ;  the 
salary  on  the  other  hand  was  received  annually.  In  this  manner 
many  of  the  ^phists  are  said  to  have  amassed  considerable  fortunes. 
The  lectures  of  Chrestus  were  attended  by  one  hundred  Ifi^^w,  dic- 
poarait^  and  Heraclides  purchased  an  'estate  of  ten  talents  from  the 
accumulated  earnings  of  tuition  in  rhetofic.  The  desire  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  glory  and  the  profit  resulting  from  a  numerously  at- 
tended class  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  most  furious  competition  on 
the  part*of  this  class  of  instructors,  a  fact  significantly  attested  in  the 
terms  Ka^iia^ai  and  amicad^o'3at  employed  with  reference  to  Soph- 
ists professing  the  same  subject*  Every  contrivance  of  force  and 
fraud  was  unsparingly  employed  on  these  occasions,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  a  contested  elation  in  England  of  the  olden  time  was 
actively  set  in  play  to  secure  for  themselves  the  attendance  of  the 
new  comers  to  the  University^  Students  were  induced  to  pledge 
themselves  before  matriculation,  and  agencies  formally  established  for 
that  purpose  in  foreign  countries.  The  fiercest  part  of  the  struggle 
commenced  upon  their  arrival  in  Attica.    No  expense  seems  to  have 


1.  liban.  'Amexuc^.  p. 

5.  Ubao.  inrip  rmw  ^itr6pwr.  pp.  211,  OS,  21S. 
8.  Phnostr.  Tit.  Soph.  n.  p.  SOL  4.  VII.  Soph.  U.  p.  SOO.  MoraU. 

6.  Fbllostr.  Tit.  Sopli.  n.  p.  568.  Mofsll. 
«.  8fl*  also  iibaa.  ««pl  r^t  l«vro9  n^xV  Atfyw.  p.  1S7. 

7.  BwfiMM  of  this  dMeripUen  MeiM  to  Iiot«  bem  tnaMeltd  bj  a  ■pecta  of 
(xop^)  composed  of  partiauu  of  the  raepMtitv  BopMrtt  maOm  tko  gvidaiiM  of  a  Mutar  (v^«^« 
ranp ,  AicpM^Unff ).  Photlas  Btbl.  cod.  80.  CrasoU.  Th«atr.  Bhot  IT.  10  extr.  BttBhardj  Or. 
dnr  Qr.  Utt.  I.  p.  4fi0. 
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been  spared  hj  the  principals  in  the  contest  A  fictitious  appearance 
of  popolaritj  was  sought  to  be  obtained  bj  paying  students  to  at- 
tend and  applaud  at  lectures^  (wvii  rdy  yiofy,)  Bands  of  academic 
partisans  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  all  who  entered  Athens  by  land  ;'  and  all  the  mischievous 
activity  of  the  commissionaires  and  hotel  touters  of  the  continent  at 
the  present  day  was  indefisitigably  set  in  operation,  in  order  to  mis- 
lead and  bewilder  the  inexperienced  student  on  his  first  landing  at 
the  Piraeus.  Libanius,  in  describing  his  own  adventures,  mentions 
that  he  was  locked  up  by  adherents  of  the  opposition,  and  not  re* 
leased  from  captivity  until  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  professor  whose  cause  they  had  espoused.*  The 
feuds  between  the  rival  candidates  for  popular  favor  and  support 
were  zealously  entered  into  by  their  respective  disciples — a  result 
the  more  readily  brought  about  from  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
leading  Sophists  officiated  as  proctor  of  one  of  the  four  Nations,*  into 
which  the  University  was  divided — and  the  writers  of  the  day  gave 
,a  most  animated  picture  of  the  academic  combats  which  raged  be- 
tween the  admirers  of  the  contending  rhetoricians.' 

87.  The  general  plan  of  instruction  seems  not  to  have  been 
altered  from  that  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  first  endowment 
of  the  University  by  Aurelian.  In  the  philosophical  classes  lectures 
were  delivered,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  difficulties  and  objections 
(&Kopiai)  were  discusse4  by  the  professor.'  In  the  schools  of  rhet- 
oric at  Antioch  public  harangues  (/icXeVac,  hriledeti)  were  pronounced 
before  the  class  by  the  occupant  of  the  chair  at  certain  stated  inter- 
vals. This  performance  generally  took  place  between  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  noon  (irXiy^ovo^c  ayopdg,)  After  such  an  oration 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  regarded  as  festival  or  half  holiday. 
At  the  entrance  of  each  lecture  room  (ttvX^k)  was  suspended  a  tab- 
let eontaining  notices  to  the  class.*  Students  took  copious  notes  of 
the  lectures  in  books  (^XtoiY  kept  for  that  purpose.     Certain  an- 

1.  Ubftn    vcpi  ri|f  iavrov  nixyif  ^^yof  1  p>  46. 

2.  hfA¥  i*paf  «48ia,  i^mirlmi,  ovUr  in  ft^  r^  *Am«%  l^iptt  ^  *^  Aoi«^  "EKkiivt, 
mvritp  rmp  wxifr6pmv  oi  wktlvrot^  km  y«P  tvvtvwv  fM|&«pi^|i«Mvc  roic  tfwov^f  «xmww'« 
Ongor.  Nulans. 

8.  Tiff    iirioiJ«i|ff  Tt  j|r  iwipoc,  K«i  i*  X'P'^^  *vx  &v  J^ovX^^^v  •  «*•»««  rifv  Wnputmt  hf 
I  kripmv  aS  x^P^iv,  &v   ovM  fvrmp  ^/tovA^M^*    libaii.  vcpc  ^  cowrov  vvxi|r  Adyot.  p.  It; 

Comptre  «bo  another  puaage  In  th«  same  tpeeeh :  t^•«ffcCF  M  Utrnnfti^nt,  &  •w^tOT^t,  pJkm 

4-  for  an  aeeoimt  of  the  Natloiii  nt  Athens  lae  }  57. 

6.  liban.  vtpl  «%  ««irro8  rtfx<f*  Aiyof,  p.  16 ;  rovf  rup  x^P^  ^^  M^patc  tmU  'A#ifMMt  w- 
kipMVVf  «al  pAnka,  ffol  ^'Aifpev  sal  Ai^ow,  xal  rptoSiimrtL'  k.  r.  A.  Compavt  alia  IpM.  617.. 
■lump.  lit.  JaBaa.  et  Pvoaant. 

6.  Aal.  GeU.  Noet.  Att  90.  U.  S.  7.  Lnclaa.  H«notlB.  p.  700k 

8.  libaa.  rp&v  rovf  ov  A^rroc,  p.  206. 
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cient  anthers  (Demostlienea  and  Homer  for  the  most  part)  were 
generally  read  as  guides  and  models  for  original  composition.^  Tho 
interpretation  of  these  writers  was  preceded  by  a  discourse  {irpSKiryoQ) 
delivered  by  the  instructor.'  That  in  the  philosophical  sdiools  a 
species  of  moral  discipline  was  also  aimed  at  is  evid^it  from  tha 
iipX^  M  thtoofrfiiaQ  T&y  kxij^Eipovrrwy  which  Athenaeus  (XH,  69) 
describes  as  existing  amongst  the  Peripatetics  in  the  time  of  Lycon, 
the  third  from  Aristotle  (A.  C.  n.  269—226).  This  office  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  one  of 
the  seniors  of  the  sect,  who  renudned  in  authority  for  the  space  of 
thirty  days,  when  a  banquet  was  celebrated  aad  a  successor  ap- 
pointed* 

38.  The  design  of  the  University  as  an  initiation  to  all  the  most 
liberal,  honorable,  and  important  forms  of  life  has  seldom  been  recog- 
nised with  greater  distinctness  than  at  Ufis  period.  labanios  speaks 
of  those  who  attended  the  school  of  Antioch  as  looking  forward  to 
becoming  occupants  of  municipal  offices  (/3ovXq/),  appointments  in 
the  imperial  service  (^uMic^irac  toXcw}^),  chairs  in  some  of  the  various  ^ 
tTniversities  {^p6vof)j  and  to  the.  practice  of  jurisprudence,  Roman  or 
provincial  {^ifUQy  iucai).^  The  general  principle  of  all  higher  study 
is  no  where  more  clearly  announced  than  in  the  words  of  Gr^;ory  of 
Nazianzus,*  who  describes  it  as  a  prosecution  of  all  subjects  as  one^ 
and  of  each  as  equivalent  to  all  (ra  irayra  wt  ly  i^aoicij^aC}  koI  &rrl 
irayri^y  iiea<rroy). 

89.  By  a  practice  dating  from  the  times  of  Aristotle,'  and  bor- 
rowed apparently  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Pythagoreans,'  the 
undergraduate  population  of  the  University,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
tinctions arising  out  of  national  origin,  and  subjects  of  study,  was 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  entitled  to  the  full  rights 
of  studentship,  while  the  other  was  regarded  as  mei^ely  preparing  for 
entrance  into  the  academic  body.  The  latter,  who  are  designated  as 
belonging  to  the  funfaeloyy''  were  taught  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
and  subjected  to  all  the  coercive  discipline  of  an  inferior  school/ 
though  the  vicious  indulgences  and  outrageous  feats  of  physical  foroe* 
ascribed  to  them  by  Libanius  prove  that  they  must  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  the  fuXKd^fi(iot  at  least     Both  classes  of  students  are  men- 


1.  libta.  r^  T«vt  rem  *ai3cyHvov  fikom^n^ium,  p»  278. 

2.  Ubui.  vp&v  TKN^  fi*f»^  «vT&r  caAoM^rav,  p.  179. 

a  ircpc  r^9  itanw  ritxtft  V-  ^08.  4*  Owl.  Z. 

S.  AnL  0«H.  Noei.  Att.  XX.  S.  «.  A«l.  GelL  Vo&L  Att.  I.  S. 

7.  UbM-Xp.  407. 1019.  L  Uima.utfAnSTjLwnfot,W.M^1Si» 

8.  Booh  M  WankMlng  pedagogMt,  a  jMcftraiBiiee  nutgniloqacntlx  dtt»itt>i>d  Igr  Ubaalaf  la 
kit  ofatlon  ir^H  ni  rtUnFot . 
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tioQed  as  being  present  at  the  public  orations  (fuXiraif  hiitiieio)  of 
the  Sophists.^  Lectures  seem  to  haTC  been  delivered  in  a  public 
buiidiog,  either  wholly  set  apart,  or  simply  granted  for  the  tempo^ 
rary  use  of  the  University.'  Inetruetion  was  also  given  at  the  resl- 
denoe  of  the  professors  (ra  Htm-^m.  diarpa)*  This  however  was 
ffohMj  only  the  case  widi  those  who  wished  to  add  the  advantages 
•f  private  toation  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  University.  At 
Antioch,  Libanius  gave  instruction  in  the  senate  house,  in  the  temple 
of  Calliope,  or  in  that  of  ApoUo  which  was  situated  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.*  At  Athens,  in  die  siege  of  the  city  by  Sylla  during  the 
Mithradatie  war  (A.  C.  n.  80);  the  Academy  and  Lyceum  were  laid 
waste  in  common  with  the  other  suburbs ;  and,  though  doubtless  re- 
stored afterwards  as  fhr  as  possible  to  thdir  original  condition,  were 
never  again  regiUarly  employed  for  purposes  of  instruction ;  in  con- 
sequence, at  Zumpt*  supposes,  of  the  advance  of  malaria  occasioned 
by  the  declining  population.  Henceforward  philosophers  delivered 
lectures  in  the  town.  The  odeum  was  used  for  purely  epideictic  pur^ 
poses. 

40.  Of  the  mutual  coordination  between  the  various  parts  of  which 
the  school  of  Athens  was  composed  little  is  known  with  certainty. 
The  Praesasof  Acbaia'  is  described  by  Eunapins  and  Libanius  as  in 
a  manner  discharging  the  functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, though  mainly,  it  would  appear,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
ci  public  order,  which  had  been  disturbed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
fibctions  into  which  the  academic  world  was  divided.  The  Procon- 
sul Garbonins  is  extolled  by  Himerius  for  having  restored  the  disci* 
|dine  of  the  University,  and  suppressed  the  tumults  for  which  it  had 
at  one  time  been  so  notorious.  The  individual  appointed  by  the 
empercHTS  to  the  Proconsulate  was  himself  in  many  eases  a  cidevant 
Sophist  {iaro  rUr  eo^ffrAy)^  and  therefore  abundantly  qualified  by 
personal  acquaintance  with  its  circumstances  and  conditions  to  super- 
intend the  government  of  the  University.^  At  Antioch  Libanius 
speaks  of  himself  as  presiding  over  four  professors  of  rhetoric  without 
specifying  his  relation  to  those  who  gave  instruction  on  other  sub- 
jects.* 

41.  Hopelessly  as  the  graceful  and  elegant  thought  of  antiquity 

1.  PhilOfCr.  Tit.  w^  n,  p.  60O.  2.  UImb.  ^w^  rmw  ^ifT^pwr. 

8.  Xraap.  p.  9S. 

4.  UlMa.  9^K.  Tit*  '•vrvv  nSx^t  P>  H.    »^  BWtMmv,  p.  16B. 
i.  Kmptt^crSui  BwteBd  der  PhlL  Sdraton  in  Alhtn,  pp.  IS,  IS. 
a.  limn  ^i>>  JaMia, p,  ST.    Utea.  »^  r^c  4wnv  nixv  A<^, p. IS.    Bendwdj  OnaA- 
ilMdwOr.UU.I,p.4fiO. 
T.  OBA.IV.fO.  8>  *ir»  <a»  hf^m  Urm, 
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had  fled  from  amongst  the  generation  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
it  was  but  naturid  that  many  instances  of  youthful  attachment  and 
friendship  in  its  purest  and  most  beautiful  form  should  arise  even  in 
such  an  aspect  of  the  Uniyersity  as  then  existed.  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus  finely  describes  his  own  relation  to  St  Basil  as  based  upon  an 
utter  absence  of  all  mean  emulation,  and  a  devotion  on  both  sides  to 
what  was  morally  ennobling  and  associated  with  honorable  hopes 
and  purposes  for  the  future.* 

42.  The  munificent  liberality  of  the  Roman  Caesars  which  had 
given  such  extent  and  completeness  to  the  academic^  system  of  the 
ancient  world  was.  not  without  many  happy  effects  upon  literature 
and  learning  in  the  declining  ages  of  the  Empire.  Athens,  which 
about  the-birth  of  Christ  had  grievourly  fidlen  into  decay,  fi-om  the 
withdrawal  of  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  class  of  students  to  the 
schools  of  Marseilles,  Milan,  ApoUonia,  and  other  thriving  provincial 
towns'  became  the  chief  University  town  of  the  world  for  all  who 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  exact  and  thorough  training  in 
the  study  of  eloquence,  political  science,  and  philosophy.^  In  the 
fourth  century,  though  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  notoriously 
heathen  predilections,  it  continued  to  assert  a  species  of  priority  over 
the  contemporary  schools  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Berytus,^ 
and  the  superior  dignity  of  its  professors  is  admitted  even  by  those  of 
rival  Universities.'  Athens  became  again  the  focus  of  learned  ac- 
tivity in  an  age  which  marred  as  it  was  by  increasing  tendency  to 
pedantry  and  affectation,  still  succeeded  in  reviving  some  reminis- 
cences of  the  nobler  past,  and  exhibited  what  has  not  inappropriately 
been  described  as  die  afler  summer  of  Greek  genius.* 

43.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  not  only  in  the  ordinary  class  of 
publicly  endowed  schools  which  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  the  succeeding  Emperors  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  through- 
out the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  even  in  those  institu- 
tions which  assumed  academic  rank  and  consequence,  the  instruction 
imparted  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  that  dii  ection  of  the  depth  and 
fullness  of  philosophic  principle  into  the  forms  and  channels  famished 

1.  ipyov  ^  ^v   aM^ortfpoic   ov^  iimv   avrbc  f^  irpMrttor  txoi,  «AA*  owmt  r^  iriptf   roirrov 

XX,  p.  8S0. 

2.  jv  M  TY  vapAmt  maX  roJk  yrwpiMtrrarvik  ruv  'Pu/kalmp  rHrtuttP  (^  MowoA^a)  Avri.  r^ 
cif  'A^iwf  aro3i|fa(ac  IxcMTt  ^rar  ^lAofia^if  orra*.  Stittbo  IV,  p.  248.  8m  alM  SBoiBpt 
fiber  die  philosoph.  Sch.  in  Athen,  p.  19.    Benthaitly  Or.  der  BCm.  litt.,  p.  ^ 

8.  Gxifenhahn  Geach.  der  claai.  Phllol.  IV.  p.  29. 

4.  Bemhudy  Or.  der  Or.  litt.  I,  p.  442.)  &  libui  Xp.  1449, 1611.    . 

G.  Bemhudy  Or.  der  Or.  litt.  I,  p.  406  eqq.  Laeba.  Lomslniit,  uid  the  philoeopheii  Har- 
moginee,  Sextos  Emplrioiis,  Plotinos,  Arnobliis,  Mid  LMtanttaa  may  be  mendoned  as  tpechnem 
of  the  writev  Md  thlnkea  eT  thia  period. 
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hy  the  avocationa  of  after  life  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  the  essen- 
tial feature  in  the  University  study  of  the  best  ages  of  antiquity. 
Even  at  an  earlier  period  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus 
laments  over  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  this  respect,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  somewhat  meagre  and  narrow  utilita- 
rianism of  Roman  education  in  the  ruder  stages  of  their  national 
development  to  the  unsubstantial  generalities  which  in  his  day  were 
communicated  under  the  name  of  higher  intellectual  culture.  This, 
however,  was  no  solitary  or  accidental  occurrence,  but  a  phenomenon 
radically  in  harmony  with  the  mental  condition  of  that  entire  epoch. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  world  in  gen- 
eral only  conceived  of  the  Absolute  as  beheld  in  its  most  general 
and  prima  fade  aspect  Few  besides  Aristotle  seem  to  have  been 
enabled  to  discern  that  the  fruitful  and  advancing  knowledge  of  the 
highest  Entity  must  ever  take  place,  by  means  o^  or  at  least  in  con- 
junction with  the  study  of  its  self  utterances  and  ei^ponents  in  the 
individual'  and  concrete.  The  contemplation  of  truest  Being  after 
having  shown  itself  with  astonishing  brilliancy  and  power  had  been 
so  speedily  withdrawn  that  the  world  had  only  become  assured  of 
the  reality  of  the  latter  without  having  time,  as  it  were,  to  discern 
and  distinguish  the  specialties  of  its  essence.  The  utter  degeneracy 
which  had  taken  possession  of  all  philosophic  enquiry  during  the  de- 
clining ages  of  the  empire  could  not  but  exercise  a  peculiarly  bane- 
ful influence  upon  that  nobler  form  of  educational  discipline  which  in 
ancient  times  more  especially  had  its  keystone  aind  centre  in  that  sci- 
ence. The.  spirit  of  philosophy  had  so  completely  evaporated,  leav- 
ing behind  a  mere  eaptU  martuum  of  phraseology,  negations,  and 
truisms  that  the  whole  serious  labor  of  academic  instruction  eventu- 
ally concentrated  itself  upon  rhetorical  exercises,  whose  aim  was 
directed  towards  giving  a  certain  manual  dexterity  in  dealing  with 
the  conventional  expressions  for  a  life  and  efficiency  which  had  long 
since  utterly  departed.*  The  inherent  falsity  of  a  plan  of  education 
founded  upon  a  system  of  contemptible  pedantry,  which,  bad  as  it 
was,  was  probably  the  only  method  by  which  the  commonest  rules 
and  technical  routine  of  ancient  civilization  could  then  be  preserved, 


L  That  wama  eaa  difloem  Um  living  truth  only  by  what  it  aiBrms  of  itself,  and  not  by  his  own 
inteUeetnal  semtioy  is  a  principle  eommon  to  all  the  highest  forms  of  religious  belief.  With 
tb»  Greeks  Zeus  was  only  known  to  mortals  through  his  self-manifestation  in  Apollo  (see  HesioA 
MeUmpod  Vr.  IX.  in  DQnser's  Fragments  der  episcben  Poesie  der  Gr.,  p  65.)  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostle  whose  mind  and  character  are  described  as  peculiarly  congenial  with  the 
spirit  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  we  are  told  that  *'  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  Th« 
only  begotten,  who  is  in  the  bosoai  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him/' 
^    2.  I)lal.deOrat,}82. 
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might  well  cause  a  Roman  like  the  author  of  the  dialogue  referred 
to,  to  81^  after  any  manilestation  of  nature  however  coarse  and 
iIliheraL' 

CHRISTIUriTT  AXTD  AGADBMIG  0TUDT. 

44.  Much  indeed  as  was  accomplished  daring  thehetter  and  nohler 
ages  of  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity  in  awakening  just  and  fittii^ 
conceptions  of  the  general  character  and  aims  of  that  life  of  science 
and  thought  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  organize  and 
perpetuate,  the  actual  existence  of  academic  institutions  in  the  dis- 
tinct and  specific  form  they  historically  assume  is  emphatically  due 
to  the  political  ascendancy  finally  achieved' hy  Christianity.  Tull  of 
interest  and  lasting  instruction  as  arc  the  records  of  the  learned  life 
of  antiquity,  the  intellectual  culture  of  that  period  depended  for  its 
existence  far  more  upon  the  impulse  communicaited  hy  individualsi 
and  had  not  within  itself  those  seeds  of  emSess  progress  and  un&ding 
youth  which  a  heaven-descended  doctrine  has  implanted  in  the  civili- 
sation of  modem  Europe.  The  profoundly  ethical  spirit  of  the  new 
creed — the  deeper  and  more  vital  grounds  upon  which  it  hased  all 
the  special  duties  of  life,  caused  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  hecome 
inseparably  intwined  with  the  roots  of  political  and  social  organiz»> 
tion.  Again,'  in  virtue  of  its  character  as  a  syston  of  religious  Ideas 
variously  revealed  in  history,  in  sacred  text  book%  and  in  the  Uvea 
and  writings  of  a  long  succession  of  Femi-inspired  men,  speculation 
And  learning  became  the  twin  pillars  of  the  faith  so  essentially  bound 
up  with  all  social  order.  The  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  state,  in  a*eating  r  demand  for  knowledge  absolute  and 
hii^torical  far  more  vast  and  constant  than  had  arisen  from  the  spon- 
taneous  striving  after  enlightenment  of  a  noble  and  intellectiially 
gifted  people,  established  the  existence  of  the  institutions  intended  to 
meet  those  higher  wants  upon  a  basis  infinitely  broader  and  mors 
enduring  than  they  had  ever  previously  occupied.  From  being  the 
luxury  and  charm  of  existence,  the  ^HheraMi  obUcUUio'  of  an  elegant 
social  circle,  scientific  study  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of 
an  imperative  national  necessity.  A  permanent  organization  was  at 
once  required  in  order  to  maintain  and  advance  the  higher  intellectnal 
culture  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  a  form  of  doctrii^e  with 
which  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  the  individual  were  imme- 
diately involved ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  even  in  the  failing 
ener^es  of  the  empire  a  degree  of  earnest  attention  was  devoted  by 
the  state  to  the  endowment  and  management  of  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing almost  exceeding  what  we  have  noticed  as  recorded  of  mora 

1.  I>|al.d«0mi.,|a6. 
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prosperoQB  tiines.  Imperial  edicts  are  still  extant  regulating  the 
minutest  details  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  school  of  the  Capitol/ 
and  symptoms  of  something  even  like  progress,  at  least  in  the  com- 
prehension of  the  subject,  are  to  be  seen  in  a  more  decided  disposi- 
tion to  give  weight  and  emphasis  to  the  principle  of  professional  study. 
In  short  the  University,  whose  origin,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  professional  class,  was  amplified  and 
confirmed  in  its  existence  by  the  rise  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and 
the  more  scientific  character  assumed  by  legal  study  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Boman  empire. 

45.  Students  before  leaving  the  provinces  for  Rome  were  obliged 
to  obtain  a  written  permission  from  a  magistrate  in  which  their  names, 
ages,  birthplaces,  &c.  were  distinctly  specified.  On  their  arrivid  at 
Rome  this  paper  was  given  to  the  praefectus  urbis,  and  afterwards  to 
the  magister  census.  The  latter  enrolled  the  names  of  the  various 
applicants  in  the  album  of  the  University,  and  assTgncd  to  them  their 
several  departments  of  study.  To  these  they  were  henceforward 
compelled  strictly  to  adhere.*  We  are  also  informed  that  a  record 
of  the  proficiency  of  each  student  was  sent  in  to  the  government,  in 
order  that  the  latter  might  thereby  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  fit 
individuals  for  tlio  public  service.' 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS — TETBADISION  OF  CONSTAKTIttB. 

46.  In  the  so-called  Octagon  or  Tetradi&ion  founded  by  ConstanUne 
in  the  capital  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  Theology  received  a  preemi- 
nence completely  equivalent  to  that  formerly  accorded  to  philosophy. 
Up  to  this  period  all  professional  acquaintance  with  this  most  im- 
portant subject  had  been  obtained  by  means  the  most  scanty  and 
irregular.  Eminent  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  church,  by  a  practice 
resembling  that  of  the  earlier  philosophers  of  Greece,  were  wont  to 
assemble  around  them  a  small  number  of  zealous  and  sympathizing 
disciples,  to  whom  th(*y  communicated  their  convictions  on  the  princi« 
pies  of  Cliristian  faith  and  duty.     Origen  is  especially  mentioned  as 

1.  Lb  I.  Cod  Theod  d*  itod.  lib.  Urbis  RomM  et  ConstMitlnopoI.  quoted  bj  Heeren  0«Klk. 
dw  ohM.  litt.  bn  MIttolAlter  I,  p  U.  TlMMfOMiBMBts  afooanidered  bj  Borahaxdj  (Grmid. 
liM  d«r  RUm.  Utt.,  p  91.)  m  hAving  oilginfttod  quite  m  mucb  in  m  ipliit  of  d«potie  JodoiUf, 
and  an  appieheorfon  of  aoadsmfe  tnmnlte,  as  in  a  paternal  sollcitade  for  the  weUkTC  of  tbe  to* 
stitntion.  This  ooigsetniv  raociTw  soma  color  ot  prababUltj  Ihim  tho  bet  Ihaft  stodante  1^ 
•IcicUy  prohibiiod  tnm  moMinlng  at  this  Unlvvnlty  bejood  thdr  twsntlBth  year. 

2  Uk  In  piimo  statlm  proflteantnr  Inteolfea  qnibns  potlflsemam  stadlls  oponm  navan  prop#* 
aaat     Edict  quoted  hj  Bulaaos  HIsi.  Unir.  Par.  I,  p.  75. 

S.  flimllas  anteB  tmivw  ad  sarinto  Baasaatadinis  noalraa  annis  ringnUs  diiigantnr  qno  umkI. 
tes  singnlorum  institntionlbniqoe  amupwUs  ntiain  qnaadoqna  rint  neeessBcii  tadeesmns.    BdSsfe  , 
qaoted  b/  Bnlaaos  Hist  UnlT.  Par.  T,  p.  7S. 
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one  in  whose  case  this  mode  of  activity  constituted  the  principai  di- 
rection in  which  his  ecclesiastical  usefulness  was  manifested ;  and 
Pamphilus  of  Caesarea,  his  adherent  and  personal  friend,  is  said  to 
have  heen  the  first  who  established  a  regular  theological  schooU 
The  bishops  of  the  earlier  church  M'ere  in  the  practice  of  attaching 
to  their  persons  a  number  of  youthful  assistants,  who  thus  served  a 
species  of  apprenticeship  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  and  this 
derus,  as  it  was  technically  called,  became  in  many  cases  the  training 
school  for  an  entire  province'  All  the  greatest  Others  of  the  church, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine  strenuously  and 
vehemently  insisted  upon  (he  necessity  of  a  learned  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  ofiice.'  In  the  course  of  time  theological 
seminaries  seem  to  have  grown  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chief 
learned  institutions  of  the  day.  The  first  of  which  mention  is  made 
is  that  of  Alexandria.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  significant  circum- 
stance that  the  Fame  dty  which  had  first  given  form  and  exactness  to 
critical  philology,  and  which  at  a  subsequent  period  had  been  distin- 
gui:^hed  ai  the  home  and  centre  of  Keoplatonic  philosophy  became  in 
a  similar  manner  the  biithplace  of  Christian  theology.^  In  conse- 
quence of  the  high  tone  of  intelligence  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  population  of  Alexandria  by  means  of  the  learned  institutions  for 
which  the  place  was  celebrated,  it  was  found  necessary  in  appointing 
the  catachetist,  or  person  designed  to  instruct  converts,  and  prepare 
the  young  for  full  admission  to  the  church,  to  select  an  individual  of 
cultivated  mind,  and  high  literary  attainments.^  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  the  instructor  of  Origen,^  is  described  by  Neander  as  being 
the  first  who  in  a  deep  conviction  of  its  necessity,  conceived  tlie  design 
of  ip vesting  Christian  doctrine  with  the  conclusiveness  and  precision 
of  a  strictly  scientific  study  J 

1.  Neuder  Ch.  Hist.  II,  p.  487.  2.  Neander  Cfa  Hist.  Ill,  p.  218. 

8.  Neuider  Ch.  Hist.  Ill,  p.  211  4.  Neander  Ch.  Hist.  II,  p.  227. 

fi.  Neander  Ch.  Hist.  II,  p.  225.  6.  Fhottns  Blbllott&. 

7.  Biblical  ctiticiinn  ms  soon  felt  to  be  the  basis  oC  all  aoand  and  scientffle  tbeokgj.  The  «b» 
•einte  necessity  of  the  prolbandest  erudition  to  OTeiy  one  who  aims  at  an  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion ol  Christian  doctrine  to  emphaticallj  d««lt  upon  bj  all  the  most  eminent  fatthers  of  the 
chnreh.  St.  Basil  rerommends  the  stud/  of  the  ancient  classics  as  the  best  introduction  to  Ch* 
spMt  and  meantaig  of  Chrbtianity  (Ortlbnhahn  Geeeh.  der  class.  Phil.  Ill,  p.  16).  Clemens 
AlftUDdTinaa  not  onlj  maintsined  opinions  Identically  the-same  with  reference  to  their  general 
QtlUty  hi  this  respect  (Strtn.  I,  p.  880.  Potter),  but  regards  the  phlloeophy  of  the  ancients  as 
fttfnUfafaig  a  dialectle  panoply  against  the  attacks  of  sophists  and  caTlUers  (id.  p.  877).  He 
■laintalns  moreorer  that  monl  goodness  Is  hardly  concelTabls  unless  in  eoiOQOction  with  some 
degree  of  faitelleetnal  fawjgfat  (p.  848.)  that  knowledge  Is  necessary  fbr  the  Interpretatfcn  of 
the  sacred  word  ;  (p.  342.)  and  that  any  defldency  In  thto respect  proportfonaUy  panlyseslht 
power  of  Christianity  (p.  US.).  He  fhrther  faisMs  that  all  wisdom  Is  ftom  God ;  fliat  the 
Infliiltdy  Tailed  fcrm^of  science  all  tend  to  the  one  highest  knowledge ;  (ibU.)  and  tliat  tfa« 
of  the  heathens,  though  differing  in  form  ftma  ChilstlaBlty,  coincides  with  It  In  iplfH 
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47.  The  University  fstablished  by  Constantine  was  mwnly  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  theolo^cal  stady/  though  enjoying  also  the 
highest  repfutation  for  eminenceiin  philosophy  and  jurisprudence.* 
Here  also,  as  in  the  academic  schools  of  earlier  antiquity,  instruction 
was  communicated  in  the  usual  propaedeutic  subjects  composing  the 
Trivium  and  Quadrivium.  The  body  of  teachers  consisted  of  twelve 
regularly  ordained  priests  (phcovfieyiKol)  under  the  supervision  of  a 
rector,  or  president  {ohcovfievucog  SthdtrKaXuc)'  The  last  .mentioned 
office  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  post  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
honor.  It  conferred  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor  of  the  empire,  and 
led  immediately  to  an  archbishopric  or  the  patriarchate. 

JJLW  SCHOOLS  OF  BOMB  AND  BBRTTUS. 

48.  The  primary  importance  thus  assigned  to  the  highest  of  all 
professions  in  the  University  of  Constantinople  Foon  drew  after  it  the 
entire  adoption  of  the  same  principle  of  academic  study  in  the  school 
of  Rome.  In  the  establishment  of  both  these  institutions,  political 
motives,  and  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  state  seem  to  have 
weighed  largely  with  their  imperial  founders.  The  paramount  ne« 
cessity  on  public  grounds  of  providing  for  the  presence  of  a  clergy 
qualified  by  the  highest  degree  of  learning  and  intelligence  to  main- 
tain their  position,  as  instructors  of  the  people,  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  Next  in  importance  to  the  priesthood  stood  the  class  of 
public  ofRcials,  to  which,  in  ^  despotism  so  strongly  centralized  as  that 
of  the  later  empire,  all  the  particular  and  ordinary  fimctions  of  gov- 
ernment were  necessarily  intrusted.  To  every  one  who  intended  to 
follow  the  career  of  the  public  service,  an  acquaintance  with  the  legal 
system  which  it  would  be  his  future  duty  to  interpret  and  apply  was, 
of  course  preeminently  indispensable.'  We  find  accordingly  that  the 
school  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  originally  established  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  state  with  a  class  of  able  and  well  educated 

and  in  truth  («t  lul  oAAifAoK  ai^^coc  tTvoi  d<MCOv<nv,  T«p  yirti  y<  xau  ikg  rjjoAiftfcif  ^o\o- 
Yovvrau  *  ^  yap  i»9  iiMKoff  ^  w«  fi/pof  ff  «!!k  cTdoc  1}  •»;  *  yivot  cU  Iv  owinrrai '  ijiri  5«  koX  ^  va-an| 
ivtarria  rj}  yc^T]}  oScra,  aXX*  {/a^w  ap/iovia  fiCa'  iv  re  apiBf^oU  &  apnot  ry  vcpirr^  Sieu^ipt' 
rcu,  &fu»Aoyov«'i  £*  «m^  ^V  opif^^ucp  -  -  -  irap  kcX  iv  ry  Koatu^  rayrl  ra  iiipnn  vvitMoirra 
car  Sio^'pifTcu  vpUn  oAAiyAa  ^v  vpbt  rh  oKov  ^n6Tifraita/^ki.rrn.  p.  849. 

1.  Orflftnhahn  G«ich  der  class ■  Phil.  111^  p  80. 

2.  Barnhardy  Or.  dar  Or.  Utt  I,  pp.  440,  448.  Its  prmtast  cdebritj  as  a  school  of  law  dates 
in  all  probability  from  a  period  considerably  later  than  that  treated  of  in  the  text,  and  when 
mneh  of  what  is  there  described  had  nnderRone  Tery  considerable  alterations.  In  the  reign  of 
Theodosios  II.  (A.  D.  426,)  the  school  of  Constantinople  seems  to  hare  been  transformed  into  a 
counterpart  of  that  of  ttie  Capitol.  We  find  it  described  as  containing  28  teachers  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Uteiature,  1  philosopher,  and  11  jorista.  (L.8.  G.  Th.  de  ttad.  Ubenl.  urbls  Bomae  et 
Constant.  14, 9.  cited  by  Savigny  Geaeh.  des  B.  B.  I,  p.  400.) 

8.  Uban.  Bp.  1016. 
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officialsy  received  under  Theodoaiiis  the  completion  of  its  design  in 
the  appointment  olT  t«ro  professors  (antecessores')  of  Boman  law.* 
This  circumstance  seems  to  have  given  this  institution  a  certain  pri- 
ority of  rank  over  those  schools  which  existed  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Borne  is  invariably  mentioned  as  the  resort  of  all  persons 
in  the  provinces  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  systematic  acquaint- 
ance with  legal  studies.'  This  superiority  was  confirmed  by  Justin- 
ian, who  in  the  sixth  century  suppressed  all  schools  of  law  with  the 
exception  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Bery  tus.  The  same  measure 
was  completed  in  its  effects  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  salaries  hitherto 
paid  to  the  philosophers  and  granunarians  of  Athens.*  The  Uni- 
versity of  that  dty  as  established  by  Hadrian  and  Aurelian,  though 
severely  shaken  by  the  incursion  of  the  Goths  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  had,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  Libanius,  in  a 
measure  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  (salaries  of  its  profes- 
sors, which  had  been  interrupted  under  the  Christian  Emperors,  were 
afterwards  renewed  through  the  liberality  of  private  benefactors.' 
Under  Justinian,  however,  the  schools  of  Athens  were  finaUy  closed, 
and  those  of  its  instructors  who  persisted  in  their  adherence  to  the 
ancient  faith  were  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Chos- 
roes,  king  of  Persia.*  Berytus  had  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  reign  of  Justinian  attracted  large  numbers  of  students 
in  consequence  of  its  renown  as  a  school  of  jurisprudence,''  and  the 
importance  assigned  to  the  study  of  Boman  law  in  the  Basilica,  or 
Capitolium  of  Constantinople,  is  attested  in  the  poems  of  the  epigram- 
matists of  the  day.' 

49.  Fortunately  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind  the  wise  and  hu- 
mane rule  of  the  Ostrogoths  long  ensured  to  the  learned  institutions 
of  Italy  a  happier  lot  than  seems  generally  to  have  befallen  those  of 
the  eastern  empire.  Even  the  rudest  infancy  of  the  Germanic  na- 
tions is  distinguished  by  qualities  the  very  reverse  cf  those  which 
characterize  the  genuine  barbarian.  The  simple  vigor  and  pregnancy 
of  moral  meaning  in  their  social  life  and  national  institutions  had 
long  before  caused  them  to  be  studied  with  deep  interest  and  sympa- 

1.  Kqairalent  to  the  Tpoc9TMTcf ,  or  vpoifyotff«.«yoi  of  the  AthfHita  sdioolt. 

5.  Heeran  0«Kh.  der  claai.  Utt.  im  HltteUdter.  I,  p.  26. 

8.  SftTignj  G«ach.  den  R(hii.  Itoehts  im  Mlttelalter.  I,  p.  460. 

4.  Heeren  G«ach.  der  ckaa.  Utt.  Im  Mittelalt.  Proooplus  IDit.  Arcana,  quolvd  byZompt  llbep 
dm  B«itand  der  philoeoph.  Bchalen  in  Athen,  p.  87. 
fi.  Wyttenbach  ad  Sonap.  p.  46. 

6.  Heeren  Geichichte  der  elaes.  PhUol.  im  Mlttelalt.  p.  68. 

7.  Ubanios  Bp.  1128.  The  writer  in  another  letter  (US65)  speaki  of  the  fam  at  Berytnf  as 
being  aztratagantlj  liigfa  bat  at  companaatid  by  the  eareer  opened  to  ttioae  aeqnalntad  with 
Sonnlaw. 

8.  AntboL  m,  180.  Jaoobf. 
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ihjr  by  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans.^  In  the  present  instuiee 
their  reverential  Bvsceptibilitj  lor  all  that  contained  the  groands  of 
thought  and  inward  vitality  marked  them  ont  as  the  people  peculiarly 
destined  to  reillumine  the  world,  and  in  new  and  characteristic  forms 
to  resnscitate  the  sublimest  «ms  and  energies  of  antiquity.  Not 
only  had  the  Goths  accepted  Christianity  with  surprising  facility  and 
readiness,  but  the  abstruse  and  intricate  studies  of  biblical  cridcism 
had  been  entered  upon  by  their  clergy  at  an  incredibly  early  period.' 
In  Italy  the  University  of  the  Capitol  seems  to  have  been  an  object 
of  peculiar  care  to  the  princes  of  the  Ostragoths.  From  the  convul- 
sions by  which  the  empire  had  long  been  shaken  to  its  foandations, 
and  the  perpetual  transferanoe  of  the  sovereign  authwity  from  one  il- 
literate inrader  to  another,  the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  this 
school  seems  to  have  lapsed  into  the  hands  of  the  senate,  in  a  mfuiner 
analogous  to  what  hud  always  been  the  case  with  similar  institutions 
in  (HTovincial  towns.  In  a  rescript  of  Athalrich,  quo'ed  by  Heeren,' 
the  senate  is  called  upon  to  take  such  measures  as  should  secure  to 
eveiy  teacher  in  the  schools  of  liberal  arts,  whether  grammarian, 
rhetoricmn,  or  jurist,  the  enjoyment  of  the  salary  of  his  predecessor 
without  diminution ;  and  al^o  to  guarantee  to  all  such  individuals  the 
possession  of  their  appointments  as  long  as  they  ccmtinued  capable  of 
discharging  their  duties  with  efficiency.  In  a  subsequent  portion  of 
this  edict  it  is  further  ordained  that  the  payment  of  such  officials  shall 
take  place  at  half  yearly  intervals,  **ne  cogtOur  dt  alieno  penderefat' 
tidio  etn  piaoulo  est  horarum  aiiquo  vacate  mometUoJ'  Vestiges  of 
h^her  learning,  which  existed  most  probably  in  some  distant  ocm- 
nection  with  this  school,  occur  in  Rome  so  late  as  the  age  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (A.  D.  590—604.). 

1.  The  muked  and  peculiar  fondneoi  Ibr  the  satject  with  -which  Tacltiu  lingers  over  all  hto  de- 
feiipilcns  ef  the  ebaimeteititio  ftatctm  asd  naecent  toitttutlcms  of  the  GemaBle  nations  wae 
▼ecy  tkt  fiom  originating,  as  is  sometimee  soppoied,  In  anj  di8i>beltk>n  to  exalt  the  Imaginaiy 
Mrtoes  of  the  sarage  state  over  thoee  of  clTlllsed  Ufo.  It  Is  a  mistaken  theory  which  would  fan- 
pirte  to  so  thoroni^  a  spedmen  of  the  natorad  Judgmeiit  of  a  peoide  oast  Ih  the  very  steraest 
mould  of  manhood,  the  fidntest  tendency  to  that  al^t  and  diagostlng  deifioaticm  of  the  semi- 
bestial  yarietles  of  mankind,  of  wUch  (a  few  sporadic  cases  excepted^  noneseon  capable  but  the 
meet  addleheaded  and  innsrably  crotchety  portion  of  oor  own  public.  IMtus,  we  fhney, 
would  have  had  little  reTerence  ibr  Jean  Jacques  RouSMau,  and  still  less  for  the  orators  and 
audiences  of  Exeter  Hall.  His  Ioto  and  sympathy  with  the  childhood  of  the  Germanic  races  may 
ha  ooraparsd — mutaiis  ffntfoiuf  is— with  the  almost  patriotic  admiration  and  enthusiasm  which  no- 
dns  Poly  bius  the  ihost  eloquent,  as  well  as  the  most  accurate  of  modem  Bomaa  histoifans.  Sren 
and  unbeUering  author  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall "  seems  to  hare  been  moved  to  a  momentary  for* 
getfhlness  <rfMie  mean  aoefitleism  which  then  passed  Ibr  philosophy,  bj  the  simple  and  herolo 
virtues  ef  the  bold,  yet  gentle  and  dBep*souled  Germanic  race.  Few  pnissges  in  his  grsat  worit 
are  more  agreeably  written,  and  do  him  greater  honor  as  a  historian  and  as  a  man,  than  that  in 
vldch  he  treats  of  the  ehaneter  of  the  ancient  Lombards,  as  ezemplUled  In  th»  stoiy  of  Anth*- 
ili  and  Tbeudalinda  (Vol.  Till,  e.  45.). 

S.  Neander  Ch.  Hist.  Ill,  p.  I8S. 

8.  Oesoh.  der  class.  LItt.  Im  MitteUdt.  I,  p.  68.    See  also  Oresoll.  Theatr.  Bhett.  IT.  8.  and 
Savigny  Geseh.  des  R.  B.  im  Slittebat.  I,  p.  400. 
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50.  The  principle  of  academic  education  aa  exemjdified  in  the 
Universities  of  mociem  £iirope  is  accompanied  with  much  less  of 
what  is  ambiguous  and  perplexing  than  during -the  period  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  treated.  The  social  importance  and  distinctness  of 
position  attained  by  the  priesthood  and  derisy  naturally  contributed 
to  give  a  con^ponding  prominence  and  precision'  of  outward  form  to 
those  learned  institutions  upon  which  their  existence  so  mainly  de- 
pended. In  the  antique  world,  moreover,  fipom  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  a  very  high  degree  of  civilization,  the  learned  class  did  not 
stand  out  in  any* remarkably  strong  contrast  to  the  rest  of  sodety. 
Higher  schools  arose  in  every  city  of  importance,  and  in  most  in« 
stances  attracted  notice  rather  in  consequence  of  peculiarities  which 
they  presented  when  compared  with  other  institutions  of  the  same 
kind,  than  as  distinguished  finom  the  general  condition  of  the  world 
around  them.  The  tendency  of  ancient  learning  was  towards  the 
widest  distribution.  It  came  to  the  surface  easily  and  everywhere 
as  the  manifestation  of  a  mental  habit  completely  permeating  the 
whole  social  system.  No  pressure  from  without  occasioned  that  coa- 
lition and  combination  of  learned  interests  which  we  notice  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  early  modem  Europe.  Few  circumstances  could  well  be 
adduced  which  more  closely  exhibit  how  faint  was  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion separating  the  learned  body  from  the  mass  of  the  conununity, 
than  the  existence  of  the  class  of  itinerant  sophists  (xXaynrai)  parallel 
to  those  who  occupied  chairs  in  the  Universities  (^aSiaioc).  The 
former  traveled  about  from  dty  to  dty,  lecturing  upon  subjects  appa- 
rently identical  in  nature  with  those  which  entered  into  the  r^;ular 
course  of  academic  teaching.  Even  professors  of  jurisprudenoe  are 
said  to  have  imparted  instruction  in  the  same  peripatetic  manner. 
This  practice  was  put  an  end  to  by  Justinian.^ 

51.  In  the  condition  of  society  which  existed  throughout  the  na- 
tions of  western  Europe  af^er  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  this  state 
of  things  was  in  every  respect  completely  reversed.  The  extreme 
rudeness  of  the  great  body  of  the  population  caused  those  who  pos- 
sessed any  share  of  enlightenment  to  stand  out  in  the  boldest  relief 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  rank  almost  as  a  superior 
order  of  beings  amongst  their  contemporaries.  The  hopeless  isola- 
tion to  which  the  individual  scholar  found  himself  condemned,  in  the 
coarseness  and  barbarism  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  naturally 
compelled  those  who  were  possessed  by  higher  impulses,  to  seek  each 
others  sodety  with  the  instinctive  eagerness  of  actual  self  preservation. 

1.  Gnfdll.  Thiatr.  Bhei.  m. 
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Knowledge  Id  the  ordinary  ciitsumstances  of  the  times  had  become  so 
little  less  tluin  impossible,  that  active  and  aspiring  minds  of  every 
type  and  description  were  drawn  together  from  all  quarters,  by  an 
affinity  infinitely  deeper  and  more  powerM  than  that  of  the  forces  of 
material  nature,  around  some  common  rallying  point,  where  sympa- 
thy, assistance,  and  intellectual  advancement  coold  be  looked  for.' 
The  vast  extent  and  unanimity  of  the  movement,  which  then  s^t  in 
towards  new  centres  of  spiritual  life,  is  espedally  evident  in  the  mar- 
vellous blending  of  national  difierences  which  we  notice  in  the  great 
universities  of  those  ages.  Oxford,  to  be  sure,  gives  the  most  decided 
proof  of  EngHsh  pith  and  spirit  in  the  vigor  and  effect  with  which 
it  threw  itself  into  aO  questions  of  enlarged  and  national  import. 
Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  the  all-embracing  school  of  the  one 
universal  church,  and  exhibits  not  a  trace  of  the  'distinctive  peculi- 
arities of  the  people  in  whose  midst  it  was  established.  Its  most 
illustrious  personages  are  almost  invariably  Grermans,  Englishmen, 
or  Italians.'  Scarcely  a  single  Frenchman  is  mentioned  in  the  long 
list  of  renowned  doctors  who  have  rendered  it  eternally  famous.  It 
is  not  until  the  departure  of  its  aucint  glory  and  importance,  that  a 
predominance  of  French  feeling  and  modes  of  thought  begins  to  be 
perceptible.' 

52.  This  secession  of  the  sons  of  light  had,  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  the  downright,  healthy,  unaffected  nature  of  those  days,  quite 
as  much  of  hatred  as  of  love  in  it.  Their  strength  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion for  each  other  was  one  with  the  heartiest  antipathy  and  con- 
tempt for  the  grosser  elements  with  which  they  had  parted  company. 
No  where  in  the  ancient  world,  unless  perhaps  in  the  records  of  the 
old  Pythagorean  bond,  do  we  meet  with  any  traces  of  that  inextin- 
guishable hostility  between  town  and  gown  which  forms  so  prominent 
and  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  academic  history  of  modem  Europe.' 

1.  Sarlgny  Gesch.  des  R.  R.  fan  Mittelaltar  III,  p.  189.  Th0  dlametrkaUj  opposite  chAractor 
of  Monaehism  in  tlio  eastem  and  western  empliM,  arising  tram  canaea  aimilar  to  thoaa  aboTo 
mentioned,  haa  been  pointed  out  by  Ouiaot  tn  hia  Hiatolce  de  la  dTiUaatlon  en  Vranoe,  I,  p.  405. 

2.  ifitter,  Geach.  der  christl.  Phil.  II. 

8.  With  the  exeeption  perliapa  of  Athena,  wbkh  leema  daring  the  finxrth  centory  to  hava 
been  a  tort  of  scholaatie  Donnybvook  fUr,  Oxlbnt  fai  the  moat  flonriaUng  period  of  ika  histoty 
stands  quite  without  .a  riTal  In  the  reeords  of  academic  torbulenoe.  Constant  aflhaya  between 
the  antagonistic  nationalities  of  north  and  south  English,  ontburats  of  impatience  againat  un- 
popular men  in  anthoHty,  and  pugillstle  eoeonntera  between  Nominalists  and  Beallata  (in 
which,  by  the  by,  Uie  contending  dialeotlcians  succeeded  In  taking  their  will  of  each  other  tu 
more  effectually  than  in  their  attempts  to  grapple  In  the  leghm  of  pure  metaphysics)  lent  a  due 
admixture  of  comic  TiTadty  and  rarlety  to  the  more  serfoas  tenor  of  ordinary  Uniyerslty  exist- 
ence. Abore  all ,  the  elerka  of  Oxibrd,  thongfa  the  ftTorttet  of  the  nation  generally ,  seem  to  bava 
been  on  anything  but  good  tetms  with  their  immediate  neighbors  of  the  town.  We  can  well 
imagine  that,  feeling  all  the  eonadous  impostanoe  belonging  to  the  sole  proprietors  of  intelll- 
genee  and  refinement,  they  were  at  no  paina  to  conceal  the  moat  supsrciUooa  disdain  ftir  thosa 
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In  Athens,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  magistrates  parddpated  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Univenity,  and,  according  to  Suides/  r^ularly 
attended  the  opening  lectures  (^  the  {Hrofessors  of  philosophy,  a  prac- 
tice imitated  in  the  case  of  Hypatia  by  those  of  Alexandria  also. 
The  senate  of  Antioch  was,  according  to  Libanius,  like  an  assem- 
blage of  regularly  trained  sophists.^  In  Bologna,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  scholar  who  was  a  native  of  the  town  was  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
assembly  of  the  University,  or  hold  academic  office.  The  same  rule 
prevailed  in  Padoa  with  reference  to  natives  of  the  town  and  Vene- 
tians. The  law  school  In  Bologna  waff  many  times  in  danger  of 
complete  downMl  in  consequence  of  feuds  with  the  town.^  On  these 
occasions  the  scholars  shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  walked 
forth  from  amongst  the  ^  ignohile  vulguSy**  swearing  by  all  that  was 
high  and  sacred,  never  again  to  be  contaminated  by  their  company.* 

irlio  flgund  In  their  eyes  m  tb»  repreBontatiTes  of  the  opposite  tendency.  Am  the  ftxrmer  hap* 
pened  moreoTer  to  be  beohelon  tar  the  most  part,  the  flriToiouB  propenaltiea  inddent  to  ttmM 
mieasj  condition  could  not  hut  gtre  frequent  ooeadon  fcr  sroands  of  flir  nore  deadly  offmoe. 
Old  Ikther  Chaucer  in  some  of  his  best  and  broadest  stories  (the  Millere»  tale,  and  the  Reres 
tale  fbr  instance)  ftamislies  but  too  much  reason  to  oonelnde  that  the  *'  domeetie  felicity  '*  ni 
Ozftnd  aldennen  was  often  most  grossly  invaded.  Temtto  toirn  and  gown  riots  ensoed,  many 
of  tiliem  assuming  the  Ibnn  and  proportions  of  pitched  battles,  and  terminating  with  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded  which  need  not  ftar  comparison  with  any  Parisian  emeute  of  the  piusimt 
century.  On  these  occasions  the  tocsin  for  the  gownsmen  rang  flnom  the  tower  off  flt.  llaiy%, 
and  a  rising  en  masse  of  the  pessantxy  of  the  whole  countryside  ("  a  nnmbcrless  multitude  of 
eooatiy  clowns  ")  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  the  well  known  prowess  in  arms  of  Aese 
redoubtable  disciples  of  the  church  militant.  Another  fertilo  source  of  acsdsmie  dfaurdw  ki 
Ozlbird  arose  oat  of  the  preseooe  of  a  parssltic  eolony  of  Hebrews,  who  had  been  attracted  to  Um 
UnlTersity  by  the  general  youth  and  inexperience  of  Its  members  'Bapldly  accuiBnlating  ar^ 
lean  of  peeunlaiy  tillany  had  swift  and  sudden  Justice  meeted  out  to  them  In  tlie  sliape  off  a 
sound  eodgeling  rigorously  inflicted  npon  the  whole  of  this  respectable  community.  Personal 
Indignities  the  Israelites  would  make  rery  light  of,  sad  eren  screre  bodily  fU  usage  probably  oc- 
casioned  less  anguish  than  the  merciless  lines  by  which,  it  would  appear,  such  an  adTentnre  wis 
eommonly  concluded  In  grare  Bologna  this  last  part  of  the  proceeding  was  sohlghty  approved 
ef  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  being  reduced  to  a  ^stem.  The  Jews  were  annually  mulcted  in 
certain  moneys  which  senred  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  excellent  dinner  at  which  the  asseitt 
bled  UnlTersity  was  entertained.  A  Jew  was  regarded  not  only  as  an  abominable  "  dun,**  bat 
M  an  unclean  beast  Into  the  bargain.  Whaterer  may  be  thought  of  this  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter of  oar  newly  disooveied  Arabians,  supported,  as  It  Is,  by  the  consensus  gentiam  of  sane 
eighteen  hundred  years,  there  Is  no  lack  of  eridence  to  show  that  our  sturdy  ancesUMrs  were  not 
so  NgiUariy  In  the  wrong  on  these  occasions  as  thtir  <dd-womanish  descendants  are  in  the  habit 
off  assuming.  That  in  a  usurious  point  of  riew  the  Jews  had  little  to  complain  of  is  erident 
from  a  law  of  Henxy  III.  (1248),  in  whkh  It  is  kindly  enacted  that  no  Jew  shaU  exact  &am  a 
soh6lar  interest  to  the  amoont  of  more  than  40  per  cent. 

1.  S  *YvaTt«.  8.  *Arrtexuc^i  P-  917. 

S  Barigny  Oesch.  des  B.  R  im  mtteialter.  in,  p.  160. 

4  **  This  story  I  ooakl  not  without  guilt  off  ooncealment  let  pass,  because  thereby  might  be 
bduld  the  oonstaney  of  the  aeademkians  fai  those  times  in  revenglog  affronts  and  abuses  done 
lo  any  off  their  par^.  They  were  always  so  aealoos  in  that  matter  that  tlMy  would  have  Justke 
done  them,  or  dae  be  gone,  as  from  varioos  instances  will  appear,  espeekUy  In  that  of  Robert 
Wells,  a  wttf  Tsteraoo,  BolUiire  off  Northgate  Hundred  in  the  sabnrbs  of  Oxford.  For  the 
tnith  is  he  did  in  sndi  measure  confront  and  nose  them  in  rslatlon  to  their  liberties  In  that 
Hundred  that  they  seriously  Tow«d  before  Almi^ty  God  that  all  scliolastle  exeidses  should 
»,  their  school  doors  be  shut  up,  and  thdr  books  be  flung  Kway ,  unless  he  was  ponUMd  ac- 
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The  commercM  ooDsequcnoe  of  thk  measure  speedily  brought  their 
adversaries  to  reason,  upon  which  a  dispensation  from  the  oath  had 
to  be  obtained  fit>m  the  Pope.  When  a  reconciliation  was  finally 
brought  about,  the  privileges  of  the  University  were  generally  coo- 
firmed,  or  even  further  enlarged.* 

ORIOiy  Ain>  ORGANIZATIOK  OV  VAOULTIXS. 

53.  Sentiments  of  this  description  soon  found  expression  in  a  sys* 
tern  of  forms  and  ordinances  serving  to  mark  the  existing  separation 
more  strongly,  and  .to  awaken  a  myre  vivid  consciousness  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  life  of  the  academic  body  and  that  of  common  men. 
The  University  thus  acquired  an  intensity  of  internal  unity,  and  a 
distinctness  of  corporate  organization  infinitely  beyond  anything  with 
which  antiquity  was  acquainted.  Nor  was  tlie  consecration,  by  which 
the  student  was  foimally  set  apart  to  a  nobler  and  higher  mode  of 
existence,- confined  to  the  early  period  of  his  academic  course.  The 
investure  with  a  diploma  and  degree'  at  the  termination  of  his  scho- 

eordlnf  to  his  ciimes.    And  as  they  vowed  so  their  desires  ceme  to  pees,  though  not  to  the  con- 
tent of  all."    (A.  Wood  on  the  riot  of  1248  in  the  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford,  1,  p.  288.) 

1.  The  extraordinary  reversnoe  with  which  the  UniTersity  was  then  regarded,  and  the  deference 
vhlch  the  loftiest  and  most  absolnte  temporal  powers  rendered  to  its  authority,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Uet  that  Henry  II.  of  JBngland  proposed  to  refer  the  points  at  issue  between  himself  and 
Beeket  to  the  dedrion  of  the  University  of  PaHs,  as  represented  in  Uie  Nations,  or  widest  assem- 
Uafa  of  the  academlo  body.  Deputies  from  the  same  University  mt  in  1588  in  the  parliament 
at  Blob  amoogsi  the  estates  of  the  realm.  Nor  does  the  Univeni^  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
least  disposed  to  regaid  these  tokens  of  respect  as  arising  out  of  any  stretch  of  courtesy,  or  as  at 
all  in  exeeas  of  Its  aetnal  and  proper  merits.  Satlgny  tells  ns  that  the  University  of  Paris  in 
parHenlar  not  nnftpeqnently  carried  its  just  sense  of  Its  own  dignity  to  a  perfectly  intolerable 
piteh  of  pride  and  armgence.  On  the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  infringement  of  its  priTileges  fbe 
most  high-handed  measures  were  resorted  to.  A  nnivosal  strike  of  learned  labor,  with  thisnta 
of  departure  to  another  town,  was  followed  by  commotions  of  the  populace  which  the  govern- 
soMot  was  fein  to  appease  by  snoh  concessions  as  the  learned  body  was  pleased  to  express  itself 
satisfied  with.  Savigny  goes  on  to  remark  that  "  what  rendered  the  University  of  Paris  espe- 
dally  powesftd,  nay  positively  formidable,  was  Its  poverty.  The  University  itself,  the  fecnlties, 
the  Nations,  were  mie  and  all  of  them  poor,  and  even  t!ie  CoUc^pss,  though  burdened  with  many 
axpenses;  could  by  no  means  be  deseribed  as  wealthy.  The  Unlveirify  did  not  possess  so  modi 
as  a  building  of  Its  own,  but  was  eonunonly  obliged  to  hdd  its  meetings  in  the  cloisters  of 
friendly  monastic  orders.  Its  existenoe  and  power  thus  assumed  a  poioly  spiritual  chanetsr, 
Md  was  rendered  permanently  independent  of  the  temporal  authority.''  (Qesch.  des  R.  R.  In 
MIttelalte.  Ill,  p.  819. 

S.  The  precise  time  at  wlileh  aoadsmle  degiees  were  first  taken  is  Involved  in  mnehobseoitty. 
Wood  mentions  (Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford,  I,  p.  fiO)  that  St.  John  of  Beverly  (A.  D.  680)  was 
commonly  reported  to  have  been  the  first  who  held  the  degree  of  llastar  of  Arts  at  Oxford.  The 
asms  writOT  Infoims  us  that  this  degree  had  become  common  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  RSdmrd 
L  AceordiDg  to  Bnlaens  (Hist  Univ.  Paris,  II,  pp.  266,  679,  sqq.)  aeadsnle  degrees  were  flisl 
iastltated  at  Bologna.  The  fbnns  deslgnatlve  of  the  various  orders  of  academic  dignity  in  that 
Univendty  are  stated  to  have  been  the  Baocalanieatus,  Ucentlatas,  and  Doctoratus.  Of  these 
the  last  two  were  probably  equivalent  to  the  degrees  of  the  magfiter  indpient,  and  magister  so- 
elns,  or  regent  in  Paris.  Certain  stadia,  or  sueoesslve  courses  of  legal  stody  an  said  to  haive 
been  in  existonee  from  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  five  yean  devoted  to  the  roninilstftlwi  of 
Juristic  knowledge  were  divided  into  the  aani  Jnstlniani,  Xdktales,  FapinlaBlstae,  Ljtae,  aad 
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Iftstic  career  publicly  attested  his  permanent  adoption  into  a  distinct 
order  of  society,  and  designated  him  as  a  member  of  a  class  whose 
profession  and  avowed  function  in  life  consisted  in  cnltiTatmgy  apply- 
ing, and  communicating  knowledge  in  some  one  of  its  specific  forms. 
The  degree  admitted  the  graduate  of  the  University  amongst  the 
body  of  ^  magistri "  (doctores)  of  his  own  peculiar  faculty,  that  is  to 
say,  recognized  him  as  competent  to  offidate  in  the  capacity  of  a 
teacher  of  that  branch  of  academic  learning  which  he  had  hitherto 
studied*  This  division  into  certain  professional  faculties,  so  called 
because  represented  by  the  body  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  had 
been  invested  with  the  ^^facultas  ehcendi,**  is  found  in  full  existence 
long  before*  the  Universities  had  arrived  at  the  acme  of  their  im* 
portance.  The  University,  as  Savigny  observes,  grew  out  of  Theo- 
logy and  Law  in  conjunction  with  Arts.^     The  truth  of  this  observa- 

Prolytae.  The  atndent  who  had  pu»i  through  all  saccemiTely  ifu  deKiibed  as  a  Ueentiatai, 
ttom  tho  circumstance  that  he'  was  considered  qoalifled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  Anteoeaeor 
or  public  professor  of  this  subject.  The  practice  adopted  in  this  respect  by  the  schools  of  Juris- 
prudence was  afterwards  tranrlbrred  to  theology  at  Parli  bj  Peter  Lombardus.  Tlio  bmm 
Bachelor  is  supposed  by  Ifalden  (Histocy  of  Unirersitlea  and  aoademio  degrees,  p.  28.)  To  have 
been  borrowed  (Wnn  tlie  terminology  of  the  mlBtaiy  hierarchy  of  these  ages,  and  to  hare  de- 
noted one  who  had  Just  entered  upon  a  career  of  ehlralry.  The  Knight  Badielor  (chefaUer 
baohalicr)  fought  merely  in  his  own  person,  while  the  Knight  Banneret  headed  a  body  of  adhec^ 
ents  who  combated  under  his  banner. 

Bachelors  are  often  styled  scholars  in  andent  writefs  (Wood  Hist,  and  Antlq.  of  Oxfiiid  I,  pw 
60),  and  the  indiyidual  Inrested  witti  this  degree  was  regarded  as  at  the  ntaiost  an  Imperibel 
graduate.  At  the  same  time,  In  aoeord&nce  with  the  system  of  mutual  Instruction  so  thoitragfaly 
adopted  in  tho  schools  of  the  middle  aces,  the  more  advanced  claas  of  sobolars  w«vb  both  en- 
couraged aud  commanded  to  perfcet  thdr  own  acquirements,  and  extend  the  educational  inflv* 
ences  of  the  Unircrsity  into  the  minutest  ramifications  oi  the  system  by  teaching  and  ratwrhis- 
ing  the  Junior  members  of  their  own  body  (Crcrier  llistcrire  de  l*uniTenlt6  de  Paris  II,  p.  160). 
Bachelors  though  thus  entrusted  with  certain  tutorial  ftinetlons  new  pnssessiiil  any  of  ftbe 
logblatlve  powers  assigned  to  the  masters. 

With  reference  to  the  term  **  regent- ',  as  preriously  employed  In  this  note,  we  will  obeerre,  that 
it  was  inenmbent  upon  every  indirldual  who  had  taken  the  Hasten  degree  to  b«gin  {indpere), 
and  for  some  time  continue  to  preside  (regere)  orer  a  class  in  the  UntverMty..  After  having 
completed  a  course  of  public  instraction  he  was  permitted  to  retire  Into  the  claas  ci  *  non  m> 
gents,"  if  so  disposed.  Except  in  very  rare  and  exoepttonal  cases,  non  regent  masten  wws  •>» 
eluded  fkom  all  share  in  the  legislation  and  goremment  of  the  UniTorslty  (Bulaeus  Hist.  Uolv* 
Par.  m,  p.  420.) 

1.  See  also  Bulaeus  IDst.  Univ.  Par.  III.  p.  167.  In  all  assemblies  of  the  Unlversitj  ttm 
scholars  met  on  the  common  ground  at  thdr  studentship,  or  mastenhip  la  Arts.  A  degree  In 
this  department  constituted  the  widest  and  most  comprchensiTS  category  of  the  UniTorsity  stn* 
dent  (A.  Wood  HM.  and  Antlq.  of  Ozlbrd  I,  p.  65).  **  The  Ibundatlons  of  the  University,  ae- 
cording  to  BonaTentuta,  were  laid  in  Arts.  Law  and  Physios  were  the  walls,  and  Divinity  the 
roof  of  tho  academic  system  "  (lb.  T,  p.  57.  A  degree  in  Arts  was  Insisted  upon  as  a  prelimlnaij 
condition  for  all  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  studies  of  the  other  Vlacultiee  (ib.  p.  64).  Although 
the  name  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  no  doubt  originally  snggested  by  those  of  Medipine,  Law, 
and  Theology  (Crevier  histohe  de  Tunlverslt^  de  Paris.  I,  p.  90,  note)  the  importance  of  the  flnl 
menttoned  subject,  as  the  primary  element  of  academic  study,  and  Its  historical  rank  tai  IIm 
genettc  process  of  the  principle  of  higher  education,  was  attested  In  the  part  assigned  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  publle  administration  of  the  Univrasity .  TIm  gov* 
eming  bodies  in  the  acadende  Mate  of  Paris  consisted  of  two,  to  wit,  the  Nations  with  thsir 
jcoetota,  and  the  Faenltlas  under  their  respective  deans.    (Bolaeos  Hlit.  Uotv.  Par.  I,  p.  980)b 
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tlon  is  more  than  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  cathedral  and  abbey 
schools  which  contained  the  germs  of  the  academic  institutions  of  the- 
north  of  Europe  originated  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church.  The 
instruction  there  imparted  was  designed  with  almost  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  the  priesthood,  which  constituted,  not  only  the 
most  honorable  and  important,  but  for  many  ages  the  only  known 
profession.  The  origin  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the  person  of 
Anselm  of  Laudun,  the  preceptor  of  Abelard,  gave,  as  Maiden  justly 
observes/  a  new  life  to  Paris,  and  marks  the  virtual  beginning  of  it9 
University  existence.  Up  to  this  era  it  had  ranked  as  a  mere  cathe- 
dral school,  inferior  in  celebrity  and  importance  to  many  similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  provinces.'  There  exists  moreover  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  the  type  of  higher  education  set  forth  in  the  law 
professorships  of  the  metropolitan  schools  of  the  later' Empire,  was 
never  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  deepest  barbarism  of  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  decay  of  ancient  arts  and  wisdom,  and 
their  glorified  reappearance  in  the  vaster  forms  of  modem  civilization. 
An  unbroken  succession  is  maintained  from  the  schools  just  men- 
tioned until  the  appearance  of  the  maediaeval  Universities,  and  iit 
every  part  of  the  chain  we  have  indisputable  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  professional  education  which  i^  so  conspicuous  in  their 
full  maturity.  Although,  from  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  period, 
much  of  what  was  merely  elementary  entered  into  the  instruction  im- 
parted in  the  schools  of  the  earlier  middle  ages.  Law  and  Theology 
constituted  the  two  main  subjecta  of  ultimate  study  which  invariably 
recur  in  all  the  most  distinguished  learned  institutions  of  that  epoch. 
The  knowledge  of  both  was  almost  exclusively  preserved  amongst 
the  clergy.     Homan  law,  as  contained  in  works  which  stand  in  imme- 

The  nationii  were  identical  and  cooxtensiTo  with  the  ftcnlty  of  Arts,  the  onlj  distinction  being 
ibond  In  the  fact  that  the  former  term  properly  denpted  all  those  members  of  the  UnlTersitj 
who  wero  registered  in  the  same  album,  as  liTing  under  the  same  lawn,  obscrring  the  miB« 
usages  on  the  other  hand  and  obeying  the  same  head.  The  Faculties  on  the  other  band  des^- 
nated  the  body  of  masters  who  professed  the  same  department  of  knowledge,  without  reference 
to  national  distinction.  The  latter  comprised  only  Doctors,  the  Bachelors  and  Licentiates  being 
included  in  the  Nations,  whcreTer,  namely  they  had  promoted  in  Arts  (Bnlaeus  Hist.  Uniy.  Par. 
m.  p.  558\  The  Faculty  of  Arts  was  for  a  considerable  time  less  dlitinctly  represented  as 
sueh,  because  Tirtually  comprehending  tht  whole  Untrersity.  The  importance  of  the  former,  aa 
exhibiting  the  basis  of  academic  instruction,  soems  to  hare  been  farther  reM>gnlaed  in  the  eh^ 
cumstanco  that  in  the  assemblies  of  the  UniyerKity  it  posseeeod  four  Totes,  one  Ti2.  for  each  of 
its  component  Nations,  while  the  remaining  fiirultlea  were  entitled  sererally  to  but  one  (Bulaeua 
His.  UniT.  Par.  Til,  p.  566).  DubouUay  aptly  illustrates  the  respectire  positions  of  the  Nations, 
and  the  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Law  and  Theology,  by  a  comparison  with  the  political  constitution 
of  Rome.  Here  was  the  whole  community,  he  remarks,  distributed  amongst  three  orders,  the 
Senate,  Squltes,  and  Plebs,  while  its  suffrages  were  ultimately  taken  for  the  most  part  aeeordfaig 
to  the  dlTision  into  thirty-two  tribes  In  which  all  were  included  (Hist.  Unly.  Par.  Ill,  p.  606.) 

1.  History  of  Unlyendties  and  Academic  degrees,  p.  7. 

2.  Crerier  Hlstoire  de  I'tlniTeisit^  de  Paris  I,  p.  HI. 
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diate  connection  with  ancient  literature,  formed  one  of  the  leading 
subjects  taUght  in  grammatical  schools,  and  was  doubtless  imparted 
in  connection  with  dialectics.  It  was  owing  to  their  utility  in  this 
respect  that  Wipo  exhorted  the  Emperor  Henry  IIL  to  establish 
similar  schools  in  Germany.'  So  strong  was  the  influence  of  the 
traditional  type  inherited  from  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Roman  empire  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  juris- 
prudence was,  according  to  Savigny,  one  of  the  leading  if  not  the 
chief  study  cultivated  in  Universities.  It  was  indeed  often  prose- 
cuted to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the*other 
academic  faculties'.*  Canon  law  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  priesthood,  and  was  regarded  as  the  comple- 
tion  of  a  course  of  theological  study.  We  may  further  mention 
that  the  corporate  existence  of  the  several  faculties  at  Paris  is  first 
attested  by  the  fact  of  their  possessing  public  seals  in  1170.  Though 
we  read  of  a  decree,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  four  faculties  in  one  common  act,^  at  a  full  century  previous  to 
this  date.  They  do  not  appear  however  to  have  formally  received  a 
distinct  position  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  entire  academic  system  of  the  middle  ages  attained  its  noon 
in  conjunction  with  the  matured  perfection  of  the  scholastic  theology. 
The  mendicant  monks  by  whom  this  study  had  been  prosecuted  wlih 
extraordinary  ardor,  and  from  who.^e  midst  the  most  eminent  school- 
men had  proceeded,  laid  claim,  with  the  support  of  the  Pope,  to  the 
right  of  holding  the  professorial  appointments  of  the  University.  The 
}K)sition  of  the?e  orders,  vla  heading  the  great  scientific  movement  of 
the  age,  would  doubtless  have  at  once  entitled  them  to  the  privilege  to 
which  they  aspired,  had  not  circumstances  existed  which  gave  a  pe- 
culiar and  exceptional  character  to  their  case.  Their  training  was 
not  so  much  preeminently  as  exclusively  theological,  to  tie  s'gnal  neg- 
lect of  that  basis  of  humanistic  study  upon  which  tlie  University  has 
never  failed  to  insist.  They  were  unwilling,  and  most  probably,  from 
the  rules  of  their  body,  unable  to  submit  to  the  exercises  of  the  pre- 

1.  At  M  curly  a  period  u  Uia  cpd  of  the  FeyenUw  century  St  Bonltofi  of  AoTergne  b  mid  to 
hare  been  grammaticorum  iinbutuB  Inltiin,  ncc  non  Theodosii  edoctua  decretb.  In  A.  D.  804,  a 
school  existing  at  York  b  described  by  Alcuin  vhere  iofftraction  way  glTon  In  Grammar,  Rhet- 
oric and  Law,  and  lAnflrancus  (bom  at  Paria  In  1089)  Ik  Rpokenof  as  *'  ab  rn  I  pacri'Ibof  erad- 
Itus  in  seholls  liberalinm  artium  et  le(fum  secu'arium  ad  miae  morem  patriae." 

2.  A.  Wood  Ilist.  and  AnUq.  of  Oxford,  I,  pp.  158, 151, 242, 804.  Bojrer  Paoon  aaaatlad  the 
^alue  of  the  Roman  lav  as  an  element  of  Uniyeiaity  study ,  on  the  ground  of  its  pOMwnring  no  ei'^m 
to  universal  authority. 

8.  Bulaeus  Ilist.  UqIt.  Par.  IIT,  p.  56?.  Originally  no  doubt  Masters  of  Art^  oommunleated 
such  rudiments  of  instruction  as  then  existed  on  all  these  subjects.  (Maiden  Hist,  of  Unirenf- 
tlfls  and  academic  degrees,  p.  24.    Bulaeus  de  Patron.  4.  Nation«  Unly,  Par.  p.  2.) 
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luninarj  stages  of  academic  instruction.  The  fruits  of  their  system 
may  be  seen  in  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Roger  Bacon,  that  in 
his  day  there  were  not  four  men  <^  learning  to  be  met  with  who  ex- 
hibited an  adequate  acquaintance  with  grammar.  The  schoolmen  of 
the  twelfth  century  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  Latin  literature 
with  lively  activity  and  interest  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  had  been 
aealously  cultivated  in  conjunction  with  dialectics,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  these  authors  give  evidence  of  a  by  no  means  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  combining  some  degree  of  elegance  and  correctness  of  ex- 
pression with  accuracy  and  fullness  of  thought*  In  the  century  of 
which  we  are  now  treatii^  the  divorce  between  substance  and  the 
form  of  Philosophy  was  complete.  The  writers  of  the  period  in 
which  the  mendicant  orders  were  supreme  exhibit  in  its  harshest  form 
that  barbarous  and  uninviting  mode  of  exposition  to  which  the  schol- 
astic philosophy  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  the  neglect  and  obliv- 
ion into  which  it  has  subsequently  £illen.  Again,  as  representing 
the  monastic  princifde  in  its  utmost  force  and  intensity,  the  mendi- 
cant monks  were  inevitably  led  to  aim  at  asserting  a  complete  inde- 
pendence of.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  and  to  regard  the 
welfare  of  this  institution  as  wholly  subordinate  to  the  interests  of 
iheir  own  order.  The  establishment  of  such  an  imperium  in  imperio 
called  forth  the  most  detei*mined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  aca- 
demic body,  which  saw  its  own  authority  and  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing equally  imperiled  by  the  aggressions  of  these  restless  and  unscrupu- 
lous  precursors  of  the  Jesuits.  The  long  and  violent  controversies 
which  ensued  seem  merely  to  have  established  by  definite  statutory 
enactments  what  had  all  along  been  the  tendency,  if  not  the  actual 
usage  of  the  University.  The  doctors  of  theology  were  in  the  fii*st 
pl^ce  allowed  to  form  a  distinct  portion  of  the  University.  Their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  those  of  Medicine  and  Canon  law. 
Ultimately  the  Nations  recognized  the  same  principle,  and  organized 
themselves  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts.^  The  origin  of  this-  title  is  traced 
by  Bulaeus  to  the  circumstance  that  this  department  of  the  University 
included  an  endless  variety  of  subjects,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
professors  of  a  single  study  (ars),  as  was  the  case  with  the  other 
faculties.^ 

64.  One  of  the  earliest,  and  most  frequently  recurring  forms  of 

1.  BnlMot  Hist.  UalT.  Pu.  HI,  p.  867.  CT«Tl«r  Hlrtoire  de  rUDtT«nlt«  de  Puis  I,  p.  466 ; 
n,  p.  66.  flftTignj  GMeh.  dw  R.  B.  p.  826.  BMluiii«Br  die  Vomlbniiatona  dM  14.  nad  16. 
Jahrti.  p.  98.    Bitter  Q«Mh.  der  Chitetl.  Phil.  III. 

2.  Pxoptom  quod  non  vnam  Artsm,  at  caetene  ftonltataf ,  quw  nnl  dantaset  yioftiMloal  ad- 
AetM  miDt,  Bed  omnM  indJaeriminitttm  dooendl  et  profitendl  ins  ictiaaenint.  (De  Patronis  4. 
Mat.  UaiT.  Par.  p.  8.) 
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academic  life  in  the  middle  ages  no  less  than  in  the  times  of  classical 
antiquity  is  that  in  which  Universities  were  founded  for  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  some  one  particular  department  of  professional  knowledge. 
In  the  tenth  century,  or  before  the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
Salerno  was  instituted  solely  with  reference  to  the  cultiyation  of 
medical  science,  and  such  was  afterwards  the  case  with  Montpellier 
also.  Paris  became  peculiarly  distinguished  as  the  European  me- 
tropolis of  theological  study.  Bologna  and  the  majority  of  the  Ital- 
ian Universities  enjoyed  a  corresponding  celebrity  for  profound 
acquaintance  witd  the  civil  law.  The  Artistae,  or  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Arts  in  Bologna,  including  in  their  number  the  Fhilosophi 
and  Medici,  or  Physici,  were  long  not  permitted  to  form  a  corporate 
body  (Universitas),  and  were  always  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the 
jurists.  In  Padua,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Medici  predominated 
amongst  the  Artistae,  and  the  rector  of  the  latter  was  always  a  Me- 
dicos.' Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  original  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  Bologna  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a 
theological  school.  The  extraneous  and  foreign  nature  of  this  ad- 
junct was  attested  in  the  fact  of  its  being  in  all  its  details  an  exact 
copy  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  forming  an  utter  contrast  to  the 
administrative  arrangements  of  the  institution  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached." 

55.  So  marked  a  predominance  of  the  principle  of  professional 
study  as  we  everywhere  notice  in  the  Universities  of  early  Christen- 
dom is  unquestionably  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence and  example  of  the  learned  institutions  of  that  fragment  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  continued  to  keep  alive  something  of  the 
traditions  of  antiquity  until  long  after  the  mental  life  of  modem  times 
had  safely  passed  the  worst  perils  of  infantine  existence.  Knowing, 
as  we  do,  the  extent  to  which  the  art  of  Western  Europe  received  its 
forms  and  bias  from  that  of  Byzantium,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Universities  of  the  Eastern  Empire  did  not  equally  serve  as 
models  for  inf^titutions  which  Were  felt  to  bear  upon  interests  so  vastly 
more  important.  Nor  does  this  conclusion  rest  upon  grounds  of 
probability  alone.  In  Hadrian  and  Theodore  we  have  instances  of 
native  Greeks  appointed  to  English  archbishoprics,^  and  assembling 
around  them  a  body  of  disciples  who  doubtless  perpetuated  not 
merely  the  learning,  but  also  the  forms  and  the  method  of  instruction 
preserved  in  the  schools  of  the  By/antines.    Theodore,  we  are  told. 


*-r. 


1.  Sarigny  Gesch.  det  R.  R.  im  Mitfeel&lter  III,  p.  268. 

t,  SaTlgny  G«tch.  det  R.  R.  HI,  p.  164. 

8.  Hallui  Hist,  of  thft  Utt.  of  Rarope  dttrioK  the  middle  agw,  pp.  88,  9L 
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was  a  native  of  Tarsus/  and  in  all  likelihood  a  graduate  of  the  aca- 
demic schools  for  which  that  city  was  so  famous.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  eminence  in  this  respect  which  England  is  subsequently  de- 
scribed as  maintaining  wa^  prindpall  j  due  to  his  exertions.  England 
and  Italy  are  mentioned  as  the  only  countries  in  the  Western  empire  in 
which  schools  of  higher  learning  (universitates,  studia  generalia,'  aca- 
demiae)  exists  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  instruction 
communicated  in  the  English  schools  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  plbilological  studies  with  theology.  In  the  institution 
established  by  Alfred  at  Oxford  three  buildings  were  erected,  one  for 
twenty  grammarians,  another  for  the  like  number  of  philosophers, 
and  a  third  for  as  many  theologians.  So  zealously  was  the  study  of 
Qreek  prosecuted  that  Bede  speaks  of  having  met  with  several  of 
the  disciples  of  Hadrian  and  Theodore  who  spoke  that  language  no 
less  fluently  than  English.^ 

56.  That  Roman  law  was  taught  in  the  schools  afterwards  met 
with  in  England  is  evident  from  testimony  already  adduced.  Addi- 
tional proo&  of  thb  influence  exerted  by  the  eastern  empire  upon 
the  earlier  mental  culture  of  modem  Europe  •  are  furnished  in  the 
history  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  that  period.  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  whose  speculations  as  expounded  by  Ritter  and  Ne- 
ander  sound  like  a  forecast  of  scholastic  depth  and  ingenuity,  and 
whose  personal  influence  with  Charlemagne  enabled  him  to  give  a 
decisive  bent  to  the  nascent  educational  institutions  of  the  Transal- 
pine continent,  is  represented  by  tradition  as  having  studied  in  Greece.* 
Even  so  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  same  circumstance  is  re- 
corded of  John  of  Basingstoke,  the  friend  of  Grosset^ste.^  The  fre* 
quent  fluctuations  and  essays  at  intellectual  progress  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  history  of  an  era  once  regarded  as  an  homogeneous 

1.  HMnn  GMchichte  dor  cIsm.  litt.  Im  MSMeUlter.  I,  p.  88. 

2.  The  term  CnlTerritaa, according  to  Sayigny, denoted  not  th«  school  u  8iich,bnt  In  ihe  trno 
Bomta  sense  of  the  word,  the  corporation  to  which  ttie  eziatence  of  tiie  sehool  had  glren  occa- 
sion. That  this  expression  had  no  reference  whateror  to  instmetioa-  in  the  colleotive  body  of 
scientific  sulgects  is  oTldent  ftom  the  &ct  that  in  the  schools  of  those  times  a  nnirersitas  joria- 
tarum  and  a  uniTersitas  lutittamm  are  repeatedly  ftrand  existing  side  by  side. 

As  little  is  any  soch  meaning  to  be  recognized  In  the  term  stndiom  gensfale  oAen  employed  as 
'mn  honorable  designation  of  the  higher  schools  of  learning.  This  expression  is  found  directly 
applied  to  a  single  fheul^  (that  of  theology,  Ibr  instance  In  the  Bull  of  1S68),  and  merely  bad 
refiBrenee  to  the  extenslre  aims  and  influence  of  the  UniTerslty,  as  an  instltatioo  designed  to  ra- 
odye  not  only  natiye  but  foreign  scholars,  and  poesemed  of  the  right  of  onating  doctors,  whose 
character  and  position  would  be  erery  where  recognised.    (Qesch.  des  B.  B.  Im  M.  Ill,  p.  880  pq.) 

8.  Heeren  Gesch.  der  class.  Litt.  bn  Mittelalt.  I,  p.  167.  Pee  also  A.  Wood  Hist,  and  Antiq. 
«f  Oxford  I,  p.  84,  where  the  number  of  each  is  stated  at  twenty-six. 

4.  A.  Wood  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford  I,  p.  40.    neemn  Gesch.  der  elaas.  Lit*,  im  M.  T,  p.  173. 

6.  A.  Wood  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford  I,  p.  168.    PsuU  Gesch.  ToitKngland  UJ^p.  864. 
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period  of  unbroken  spiritual  night  are  at  length  beginning  to  be 
generally  recognized.     In  the  reigns  of  Alfred,  Charlemagne,  and  tho 
Grerman  Othos,  the  church  gave  tokens  of  a  spirit  not  a  little  re- 
sembling that  which  afterwards  showed  itself  in  matured  and  irre* 
sistible  vigor  at  the  reformation.'     True  intellectual  activity  is  ever 
accompanied  by  the  liveliest  susceptibility  to  kindred  influences  from 
without,  and  the  temper  of  periods  such  as  those  headed  by  the  great 
princes  above  mentioned  was  peculiarly  &vorable  to  an  intelligent 
reception  and  study  of  whatever  remnants  of  ancient  wisdoip  and 
educational  method  still  survived  in  the  keeping  of  the  Byzantine 
Greeks.     We  read  accordingly  that  at  this  epoch,  as  at  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century,  copies  of  the  writingB  of  ancient 
authors  (genuine  or  spurious)  were  considered  peculiarly  acceptable 
presents  from  the  rulers  of  Ccmstantinople  to  the  sovereigns  -of  the 
German  empire.     The  Platonic  element,  which,  contrary  to  the  no- 
tions prevalent  on  the  subject,  so  decidedly  predominates  in  the  ear- 
lier philosophy  of  the  schoolmen,  is  well  known  to  have  been  derived 
through  the  channel  of  the  Greek-  church.'     So  ardent  indeed  was 
the  thirst  for  learning  in  the  periods  above  mentioned,  that  distance^ 
national  prejudice,  and  even  the  fiercest  animosity  of  religious  fimat- 
ism  were  made  light  of  whenever  a  step  in  intellectual  advancement 
was  to  be  gained.     Irish  and  Scottish  monks  were  eagerly  welcomed 
as  the  instructors  and  civilizers  of  Grermany  and  France.'    The  cele- 
brated Gerbert,  who  after  having  acted  as  the  friend  and  tutor  of  the 
emperor  Otho  the  third,  was  elevated  to  the  Papal  chair  (A.  D.  999) 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  the  Second,  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  youth  amongst  the  Moors  in  Spain,*  whither  he  had  betaken 

1.  Heem  GMeh.  derclMi.  Litt.  im  Mittelalt.  1,  p.  128.    The  nun*  period^  is  remariable  u 
•xhibiUag  a  powerftil  tendency  to  political  organiiatlon.    It  Is  sagadoniily  obeerred  by  a  0«r 
man  \nr!ter  that,  had  the  svceeMors  of  ChariaoiagBe  been  pos—ed  of  ftba  ability  nqodsita  Ibr 
canying  oat  the  traditional  policy  of  thdr  dynasty,  tba  world  would  In  all  piobability  haT*  bo- 
bald  the  rise  ol  a  sort  of  Caliphate  of  the  weet. 

2.  The  Timaeos  of  Plato  in  the  translation  of  ChalcidioB  was  especially  studied,  and  long  oon- 
tianed  the  main  souvee  from  which  the  thinkers  of  the  middle  ages  dexiTed  their  knowledge  of 
IHatonle  phlloeophy.  Abelavd  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  Mocrobins  for  such  ao- 
quaintanoe  as  he  possessed  with  this  subject.  Traces  of  certain  treatises  of  Plutarch  are  also 
met  with  at  this  period.  The  writings  of  many  of  the  Ore^  flithen  were  diligently  studied ; 
thoae  more  espedally  of  Origen,  Athanaslus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Narianxus,  Basillus, 
and  in  the  12th  century,  the  dogmatic  system  of  Johannes  Damascenus.  Amongst  the  Latlii 
fUhers  Angustin  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  IkTorite. 

The  only  portion  of  Aristotle's  works  with  which  the  schoolmen  seem  to  hayebeen  acquainted 
before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  was  that  contained  in  the  two  first  books  of  the  Orga* 
non,  both  of  which  they  possessed  in  translations.  The  knowledge  of  dialectics  obt^ned  flrom 
this  source  was  supplemented  from  Boethius.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
remaining  writings  of  Aristotle  became  known,  chiefly  by  means  of  translations  from  the  Ara- 
bic. Jews  were  employed  in  preparing  this  Torsion.  (Bitter  Gesoh.  der  Chrlstlichen  Phl- 
loeophle  in.)  8.  Neaader  church  mat.  V,  pp.  38, 58, 151. 

4.  Bulaeos  Hist.  Unlr.  Par.  Ill,  p.  334.    Heeren  Gesch.  der  class.  litt.lm  Blittelalt.  T,  p.  115. 
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himself  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  physical 
science,  a  branch  of  Aristotle's  system  to  which  the  Arabians  had  de- 
voted an  attention  as  exclusive  as  that  which  the  schoolmen  bestowed 
upon  his  logical  writings.^  Daniel  Morley  of  Merlac,'  a  Master  of 
Oxford*  is  also  recorded  to  have  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  amongst 
the  injQdels  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  with  the  same 
object.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  at  once  caught  up  through- 
out Christendom,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  studies  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  in  the  University  system.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  results 
of  individual  zeal  and  activity,  a  constant  interchange  of  opinion  and 
feeling  was  maintained  by  the  vast  pilgrimages  which  formed  so  re- 
markable a  feature  m  the  religious  life  of  those  times,  and,  in  so  £sir 
as  intellectual  interests  were  concerned,  a  still  more  important  chan- 
nel  of  communication  kept  open  by  the  secessions  which  all  along 
took  place  from  the  Greek  communion  to  that  of  the  Latin  church.' 
In  consequence  of  the  lasting  and  furious  controversies  which  raged 
through  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Christian  world  on  the  subject 
of  image  worship,  monasteries  of  Greek  monks  were  perpetually 
maintained  at  Rome,  and  similar  associations  of  religious  refugees  are 
mot  with  even  as  &r  north  as  Lothringia.^  Augustine,  the  apostle 
of  England,  was  selected  by  Gregory  the  Great  from  a  monastery  of 
this  description  at  Rome.  - 

57.  The  theory  of  a|i  organic  unity  of  succession  in  the  various 
forms  of  academic  life,  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  times  of  classi- 
cal antiquity  down  to  that  period  of  the  middle  ages  in  which  it  had 
developed  its  peculiarities  in  their  fullest  integrity,  is  fiirther  borne 
out  by  the  extreme  and  minute  coincidence  observable  between  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Universities  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  learned  communities  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria.  We  have  already  noticed  how  completely 
the  features  of  collegiate  life  met  with  in  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  modern  University  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Lagidae,  itself  doubtless  an  exact  and  careful  copy  of  the  Academic 
"  and  Peripatetic  societies  in  Athens.  From  the  more  .minutely  de- 
tailed accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  schools  of  Athens  under  the 
emperors  we  discover  that  the  body  of  students,  as  in  Paris,  Oxford, 

1.  See  Bitter  Qeflch.  der  ehzlatUehen  PhUoeophie  III,  p.  96.  A  lohool  of  Medicine,  Phi- 
losophy and  Mftthematics  exinted  In  Bagdad,  and  according  to  Leo  Africanus  wu  attended  bj 
upwards  of  6,(X0  stadents.  Similar  instltationa  floorlahed  In  Ale3(^uidrla,  and  other  citieB  ot 
Che  Saracen  empire.    Heeien  I,  p.  IfiO,  151. 

2.  A.  Wood  Illst.  and  Antlq.  of  Oxford  I,  p.  Ifil. 

8.  Heeren  Geflch.  der  clan.  Utt.  Im  Mittelalt.  I,  p.  840. 
4.  Heeren  Geach.  der  claw.  litt.  im  Mittelalt.  I,  p.  206. 
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and  Bologna,  was  distributed  amongst  a  certain  number  of  nations,^ 
each  ruled  and  publicly  represented  by  a  proctor  of  its  own.'  A  nu- 
merous body  of  sophists,  in  teaching  the  infinitely  multifiirious 
branches  of  knowledge  which  were  supposed  to  be  required  by  the 
perfect  orator,  discharged  functions  in  the  highest  degree  analogous, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  those  of  the  magistri  and  doctores  of 
mediaeval  Universities.  The  admission  of  the  student  into  the  aca- 
demic body  took  place  in  both  cases  by  means  of  a  ceremony  of 
matriculation  (rfiXfr?/)**  which  conferred  the  right  to  the  title  of  trxo- 
XaerriKOQ,  and  the  privilege  of  assuming,  a^  its  symbol,  the  philosophic 
pallium  {TpLfitav)y  or  gown.  By  an  usage  followed  even  now  in  many 
Universities,  this  dress  was  modified  by  various  diversities  of  shape 
and  color,  in  order  to  mark  the  miner  divisions  of  the  academic 
world.  The  gown  of  the  Academicians  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
dark  gray  or  russet  color  (^atoc)j  resembling  probably  that  of  the 
mantle  worn  by  the  Capucines  of  the  present  day,  the  sophists  on  the 
other  hand  were  clad  in  robes  of  crimson,  while  the  Stoics  and  Cynics 
were  distinguished  by  a  double  gown  of  white,  possibly  not  unlike 
that  afterwards  assumed  by  the  order  of  Dominicans.  Contrary  to 
the  practice  which  at  present  prevails  in  English  Universities,  the 

1.  *H  yAv  Adp  *E^,  icaWvtp  ti  y^P^t  "Ewi^avuf  aa^s  i^tjfntTo  •  tJji/  ^  'Apafiiav  tlXi^x'i 
^t6^ayroff  *H^aitfTu»y  M  maruiMUB  Upoatpivtov  aw^kOtP  c(  *A9i}Kwr  re.  col  av^pmiruv* 
Ilpo4up«<rty  M  &  IlovTOt  SXof  koX  ta  ixtiirg  vp6«-otjea  rovs  ofuAifraf  dr^c/uia-ev,  aMnrep  •uccl- 
or  AyaJShv  ihv  av6pa  BcuufLa^ovrti.  vpotrtriBri  6i  jcoi  BiBvvta  vaaa  jcol  *£AAi|<nrorTtKf  o<ra 
vwip  Avjunc  6tM  rq«  KoXoviiitn^  vv¥  'Axriaig  hn  KapioM  km  Avxiuy  rtipovra  wpin  llofi^v- 
Atoy  jcoi  rbK  Tavpoif  a^optieroA  •  AlyvirT6t  t«  vaca  T^t  ivl  roU  Adyoc^  «px^«  ical  cA^pov  t,9 
oucciot  avry,  koa  oaa  inrip  AiY^irrov  jcal  vplbt  Atfivjiv  avp6ti*ra  t6  tc  dyi^ttMrroi'  reAof  Ix!l^ 
Ktu  th  oUi^aiiioy*  Eauap.  Tita  ProaereeiL  The  ordinary  namber  of  nations  appears  firom  this 
passage  to  haTe  been  four,  though  two  seem  occasionally  to  have  been  combined  under  a  single 
head.  In  the  same  manner  the  lectures  of  Himerius  are  said  to  have  been  attended  by  the 
Bithynians,  Myslans,  Pergameans,  Qalatiank  and  Egyptians  (Orat.  XXII).  The  four  nations 
of  the  UnlTersity  of  Athens  are  supposed  by  BuUmus  to  hare  been  instituted  In  accordance  with 
the  four  praetorian  praefeeturos  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  by  Constantine  (Hist.  Univ. 
Par.  I,  p.  251). 

The  academic  population  of  Paris  was  divided  into  Ibur  nations,  the  Frunch,  English,  Nor- 
mans, and  Picardfl.  Under  the  French  were  included  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Greelcs.  Under 
the  £ngli(>h  were  comprehended  not  only  all  tho  nations  of  the  Britinh  Isles  but  also  Oennans 
and  Scandinavians.  Each  nation  had  its  own  examiners,  beadles,  roister  offices,  archives, 
chapels,  in  short  everything  pertaining  to  the  complete  oiganization  of  a  poU;ical  body  (Bulaciit 
lUst.  Univ.'  Par.  HI,  p.  660).  The  scholars  of  Bologna  were  arranged  acconling  to  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Citramontani  and  Ultramontanl.  The  former  were  distributed  amongst  seventeen, 
the  latter  amongst  eighteen  nations.  The  number  and  names  of  these  dlvirions  often  varied 
according  to  the  number  of  students  in  each,  fiiitb,  not  residence,  was  considered  in  making 
this  distinction.  The  Oermans  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  on  tho  other  hand  tho  natives  of 
Bologna  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  antagonistic  element  of  the  town  were  not 
permitted  to  form  a  nation  (Savigny  Gcsch.  des  RGm.  Bochts  Im  Mlttelaltcr  III,  p.  170). 

2.  The  proctors  acted  first  as  the  representatives  of  the  Nation  to  the  world  without,  secondly 
as  judges  in  all  cases  of  internal  litigation,  and  lastly  as  the  bankers  and  trustees  of  tliose  bo- 
longing  to  their  respective  nations.  (BulaeusHist.  Univ.  Paris  I,p.  252.)  The  procton  of  Os> 
fi>rd  were  invested  with  authority  over  masters  and  scholars  alike. 

^  8.  Phot.  Biblioth.,  p.  110,  Hoesoh. 
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academic  dress  was  worn  not  only  during  residence,  but  even  while 
absent  in  the  provinces/  The  act  of  matriculation  consisted  in  a 
species  of  lustral  bath,  a  form  not  improbably  suggested  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  religiously  mystical  meaning  associated  with  that 
ceremony.  At  its  conclusion  a  fee  of  considerable  amount  was  paid 
to  the  principal  sophists,  who  were  herein  said  to  receive  the  price 
of  the  gown  (j^i)(Etr^ai  ri^v  tov  TpifiwvoQ  iiiav)  and  the  student  was 
formally  enrolled  (ci^cypdf^)  in  the  books  of  the  University.'  A 
ceremony  of  initiation,  though  differing  in  outward  form  from  that  of 
the  period  we  are  now  describing,  seems  from  its  travesty  in  Aris- 
tophanes to  have  been  known  at  the  very  earliest  times  of  sophistic 
history.^  The  mode  of  instruction  in  the  Universities  of  Mediaeval 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  almost  identical  with  that  which  prevailed 
in  all  the  learned  institutions  of  antiquity.  The  /icXcrac,  ^caXcfeco 
iTKififjLard,  XvtreiQ^  and  ivt^ei^sisj  by  means  of  which  the  sophists,  gram- 
marians, and  philosophers  of  classical  times  were  trained  to  their  re- 
spective callings,  find  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  theses,  exercises, 
and  disputations  of  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages. 

58.  We  may  further  remark  before  taking  leave  of  this  portion  of 
the  subject,  that  the  two  great  typical  forms  of  the  academic  life  of 
earlier  European  history  are  exemplified  in  Bologna  and  Paris,  the 
one  the  fountmn  and  headqmarters  of  legal  knowledge,  the  other 
maintaining  a  similar  position  with  reference  to  theology  and  Philoso- 
phy. The  former  of  those  institutions  served  as  the  model  for  the 
Universities  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  (with  the  exception  of  Paris), 
the  latter  for  those  of  England  and  Germany.*  The  Italian  Univer- 
sities approximated  far  more  closely  to  the  external  form  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Byzantine  schools,  in  so  far  as  existing  records  enable 
us  to  discover  the  peculiarities  of  the  corporate  arrangements  of  the 
latter.  This  resemblance  is  especially  to  be  recognized  in  the  &ct 
that  the  Univei'sity  of  Athens  seems  like  Bologna  to  have  been*mainly 
an  Universitas  scholarium,  and  not  magistrorum  as  was  the  case  with 
Paris.  In  the  last  mentioned  University  the  corporation  consisted 
simply  of  the  order  of  teachers,  and  the  students  were  only  noticed 
as  the  subjects  of  the  body  politic.  In  Bologna  on  the  other  hand 
the  sovereign  power  was  entirely  vested  in  the  rector  and  consiliari, 

1.  Uban.  ctf  Etf<rra0tov  t^v  icapa.  inlfc.  2.  CntoU.  TlMfttr.  BlMt.  III.  16. 

8.  Axistoph.  Nub.  268  iqq. 
*    4  To  the  ootncidencefl  in  externals  aboT»  nwntioiMd  we  may  *dd  the  bat  or  symbol  of  tbe 
masten  degree,  the  origin  of  which  is  no  doubt  indicated  in  the  epigram  where  a  grunmarian 
dedicatee  the  crrr/ayav  Kpofihs  (Jacobs  e  copj.  truivarw)  amongst  other  fnsjgnta  of  bis  oflloe. 
(Anthol.  n,  p.  62.  2.  Jacobs.) 

6.  SaTlgny  Gescb.  des  R.  R.  Im  Mittelatler  HT,  p.  124. 
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or  representatives. of  the  Nationa.  The  professors  were  regarded 
merely  as  individuals  hired  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to 
such  of  the  students  as  thought  fit  to  combine  for  this  purpose.  The 
former  had  no  vote  in  the  meetings  of  the  University,  except  in  those 
cases  where  they  had  previously  held  the  office  of  rector,  and  were  - 
not  even  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  town  without  the 
permission  of  the  academic  authorities^  In  Athens  both  forms  of 
government  seem  in  a  measure  to  have  existed  along  side  of  each 
other.  The  appointments  in  philosophy  were  filled  up  principally 
by  the  vote  of  the  ^ta^<rx}li  &  body  apparently  corresponding  to  the 
masters  of  Oxford  and  Paris.*  The  sophistical  chairs  on  the  other 
hand  are  invariably  described  as  dispossd  of  by  the  &yBpu7rot  kqI  yioif 
that  is  to  say  the  dtizens  of  the  town,  and  the  students  of  the  Uni* 
versity.^  An  eminent  instance  of  this  circumstance  we  have  already 
aUuded  to  In  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  upon 
whom  the  scholars  of  sophistry  are  said  to  have  conferred  the  pro- 
fessorship of  this  subject/       , 

59.  Plain  and  unmistakable  as  is  the  prominence  assigned  in  the 
best  ages  of  University  history  to  philosophic  study  exhibiting  itself 
as  a  practical  and  creative  energy  in  the  various  forms  of  professional 
life,  some  difficulty  may  be  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  which  we  have  hitherto  impugned  as  essentially 
ujaacademic,  that  namely  in  which  the  highest  mental  culture  is 
sought  to  be  attained  by  means  of  a  course  of  general  subjects,  ap- 
pears almost  invariably  associated  with  the  educational  arrangements 
of  such  institutions.  The  presence  of  the  lyKvicKia  fid^fxara  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  highes^  teaching  Of  ancient  Greece,  the  Trivium 
and  Quadrivium  in  the  schools  of  the  later  empu:e,  and  the  studies  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  Universities  of  more  modern  times,  may 
appear  somewhat  irreconcilable  with  the  historical  claims  of  an  ex- 
clusively profa-^sional  scheme  of  University  instruction. 

60.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Passing 
over  the  learned  institutions  of  classical  antiquity,  whose  looser  or- 
ganization and  less  strictly  defined  precision  of  outline  has  been  al* 

1.  The  object  of  this  appattntly  ulnguI&rTostrlctSon  wu  to  prerent  popular  and  possibly  leatleM 
pcofeaaon  from  bataUng  thainaelTei  to  aome  of  the  other  great  aehoola  of  the  thne,  and  attract- 
ing thither  the  floating  and  unsettled  portion  of  the  learned  body,  a  part  of  the  populatloB  of 
the  ancient  UnlTerritfai  whieh  vaa  peeoUady  large. 

2.  It  is  hardly  neceaaary  to  obaenre  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  tb»  luage  of  the  phHosophlo 
seeti  whan  thej  had  %lieady  aummad  the  chaiaoter  of  regularly  organised  and  pennanently  er 
tabllahod  eorporationt.  In  the  earlier  stagea  of  their  hisiory  the  head  of  the  aohool  named  ai  hit 
own  diacrefcion  the  person  whom  ha  eoBsMand  best  qnalllled  to  sooeeed  in  his  stead.  Compava 
with  reffBrsnoe  to  this  point  a  rary  pleajlng  story  in  Aulus  Gellins  Noet.  Att.  Xni,  6. 

8.  Bnnap.  Tit.  Proaersaii. 

4.  Qr^gor.  Preabytar.    See  also  Chngor.  Nariaos.  de  rlta  sua  oannan,  p.  4,  ed  Morall 
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readj  alluded  to,  we  must  remember  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
European  history,  the  University  did  not,  as  at  present,  denote  merely 
the  culmination  of  a  system  of  educational  institutions.  It  compre* 
hended  nothing  less  than  the  entire  literary  and  scientific  life  of  those 
ages,  from  the  humblest  elements  of  rudimentary  study  to  the  l<^i- 
est  flights  of  philosophic  speculation,  and  united  the  functions  of  the 
preparatory  school  with  the  activity  and  influence  which  alone  de- 
serve to  be  regarded  as  properly  its  own.  An  irresistible  argument 
in  favor  of  thus  engrafting  upon  the  University  a  mode  of  education 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  was  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  circumstance,  that  even  when  schools  capable  of  affording  the 
necessary  amount  of  preliminary  instniction  had  begun  to  come  into 
existence,  their  connection  with  the  University  was  too  slight  and  ill 
defined  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  cooperation.  The  advanced  age 
moreover  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  became  candidates 
for  matriculation'  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  a  preparatory  course 
in  immediate  conjunction  with  the  University.  The  number  of  those 
who  from  poverty  or  other  unfavorable  circumstances  had  bee  pren- 
vented  from  obtaining  in  early  life  the  requisite  acquaintance  with 
elementary  subjects,  and  had  subsequently  embraced  the  resolution 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  a  learned  profession,  would  then  be  pecu- 
liarly large,  while  the  want  of  books  constituted  an  insuperable  ob* 
stacle  ui  the  way  of  any  attempt  at  making  good  their  deficiencies 
by  means  of  private  study.  Such  persons  even  in  acquiring  the  ru- 
diments of  scientific  knowledge  required  to  be  taught  upon  a  princi- 
ple totally  different  from  that  which  is  applied  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  children,  and  the  University,  whiqii  could  not  afford  to  shut 
its  doors  upon  the  entire  body  of  indigent  sch6lars,.  was  obliged  to 
retain  permanently  much  of  the  furniture  of  those  inferior  and  coUe-  * 
giate  schools,  out  of  which  it  had  in  so  many  instances  itself  origin- 
ally grown. 

RKLATIOX  OF  FAOULTUCS  OF  ARTS  TO   THOSE  OF  THE0LOOT|   LAW  AND 

MEDICINE. 

61.  In  strict  accordance  with  the  preparatory  and  unacademic 
character  of  the  instruction  it  proposed  to  convey,  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
was  not  recognized  as  coordinate  with  those  of  Theology,  Medicine, 
and  Law  until  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  period  its  studies  be- 
gan to  assume  a  character  essentially  different  from  that  which  they 
ha'd  hitherto  maintained.  Thus  we  find  that  the  classes  of  this  por- 
•tion'of  the  University  were  commonly  known  as  the  scholae  minorjes, 

1.  SaTigny  Oiisch.  des  B.  B.  m,  p.  188. 
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to  distinguish  them  from  the  scholae  majores  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Divinity.*  The  subject  of  critical  philology  remaned  so  completely 
in  its  infancy  until  shortly  before  the  Eeformation  that  the  corres- 
ponding department  of  the  University  could  not  possibly  fnmish  scope 
for  any 'higher  teaching  than  that  of  elementary  instruction.  So  long 
as  classical  learning  and  general  erudition  were  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  ancient  authors,  and  a  fiicility  in  reading  and 
speaking  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  of  the  period,  it  was  impossible  to 
build  up  a  system  of  professional  teaching  with  materials  so  scanty, 
and  so  little  susceptible  of  scientific  method.  The  Bachelor's  degree, 
which  marked  the  termination  of  this  preliminary  course,  denoted,  ac- 
cording to  Huber,'  simply  a  step  in  the  school  in  which  it  was  taken, 
and  held  no  further  reference  to  the  University  than  as  denoting  the 
threshold  of  legitimate  academic  study.  At  Bologna  in  like  manner 
the  term  Bachalarius  designated  no  University  degree.  It  was  con- 
ferred upon  a  student  who  had  lectured  upon  a  book  of  Canon  or 
Civil  Law,  or  who  had  formally  expounded  a  passage  in  either.'  Of 
the  system  of  preparatory  study  which  existed  in  connection  with  the 
academic  institutions  of  antiquity  we  have  already  spoken.  We  may 
further  mention  that  Olympiodorus  alludes  to  a  class  of  students  who 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  wear  the  gown.^  That  this  portion  of  the 
academic  body  was  the  same  as  the  6.K\riroi  spoken  of  by  Philostra- 
tus,  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  the.  oration  of  Libanius  wrep  tQv  pnrdpwy. 
They  were  no  doubt  utterly  distinct  from  the  pupils  of  those  inferior 
schools  mentioned  by  Himerius,  which  were  designed  to  serve  as  the 
first  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  the  sophists.  Soldiers,  old  men, 
and  merchants  are  specified  amongst  those  who  attended  the  instruc- 
tion of  Libanius,  particularly  in  those  initiatory  classes  which  were 
^taught  in  private.^  Li  individuals  of  this  description,  natives  of  North 
Britain  will  not  &il  to  recognize  the  historical  prototype  of  those 
Celtic  Catos,  who  may  be  seen  commencing  Greek  at  fourscore  in  the 
junior  classes  of  a  Scotch  University. 

62  This  subordinate  position  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  not  only 
put  an  end  to,  but  completely  reversed  in  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  University  system  at  the  great  revival  of  letters  in  the 
fifteenth  century.    The  zeal  for  the  new  world  of  learned  research 

1.  BalMiu  Hist.  Unir.  Par.  I,  p.  97.  See  also  Huber  Hist,  of  the  English  UntreralHes,  I,  p. 
84,  sqq.  In  Paris  only  those  Mastsn  of  Arts  who  lectured  on  Logic,  Physios,  and  Metaphysies 
in  the  Bne  de  la  Vouarre  were  recognised  as  true  regents.  Those  who  taught  grammar  were 
not  considered  as  possessing  this  character.    (Crerier  Hist.  d«  rUnlTersttd  de  Paris  IV,  p.  3lB.) 

2..  Hist,  of  the  English  UniTersities,  I,  p.  81. 

8.  Sarigny  Geach.  des  E.  B.  hn  Mittelalter,  III,  p.  220. 

4.  Photius  Bibl.  p.  110,  Hoesch.  6.  Relsk.  ad  Orat.  irpof  UqXvkX  Inlt. 
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opened  bj  the  discoverj  of  the  remains  of  the  choicest  and  most 
fruitful  period  of  the  past,  caused  almost  every  other  department  of 
academic  stady  to  be  thrown  into  temporary  oblivion  and  neglect. 
Learning,  which,  in  a  merely  polyhistoric  and  accumulative  form,  it 
u  true,  showed  itself -most  strongly  in  the  declining  glories  of  the  old 
world,  has  ever  been  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  the  highest 
genius,  and  the  most  fruitful  originality  in  the  new.  The  age  of  Char- 
lemagne, of  Petrarca,  and  of  Lessing  abound  in  memorable  exam- 
ples of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  At  each  of  these  epochs  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  were  searched  into  with  an  indescribable  fervor 
of  enthusiasm,  not  merely  for  the  information  they  contained,  in 
which  case  their  utility  would  soon  have  been  exhausted,  but  as  sug- 
gesting eternal  principles  of  thought  and  action  —  as  a  revelation  for 
the  noblest  life  of  intellect.  In  the  days  of  Erasmus  and  the  Reforma- 
tion the  profession  of  the  scholar  was  either  openly  embraced,  or  vir- 
tually followed  by  all  the  most  richly  endowed  and  masterly  intellects 
of  the  time ;  and  the  chairs  of  philology  became  in  fact  the  most  im- 
portant portions  of  the  whole  University  course  of  instruction.  The 
more  elevated  and  academical  character  assumed  by  this  subject,  to- 
gether with  the  greater  perfection  to  which  the  lower  stages  of  the 
educational  system  were  gradually  brought  caused  throughout  the  con- 
tinent the  removal  from  the  University  of  the  entire  preparatory 
course,  which  was  henceforward  completed  within  the  *  collegiate 
schools.'  Classical  learning,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  rigidly 
exact  of  all  the  sciences  which  deal  with  the  results  of  time,  became 
the  very  left  arm  of  Philosophy  and  academic  instruction,  but  its 
study  in  the  University  was  confined  to  thosie  who  intended  to  em- 
brace philology  as  a  profession. 

1.  Sm  diflciusloss,  fcc.,  by  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton,  p.  mx 
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Notes — On  Superior  Irutruction  in  Ancient  Times. 

IIUSKDM  or  ALKZAITDUA,. 

The  building  was  situated  in  the  quarter  of  Alexandria  called  the  Brychion, 
and  formed  together  with  the  library  a  part  of  the  Rojal  Palace.  That  these 
appointments  possessed  something  of  the  snug  and  luxurious  character  at- 
taching to  collegiate  appointments  in  England  may  be  concluded  from  the 
words  of  Timon,  the  sceptic  and  stUograph  (Athenaeos  1, 41 ),  where  he  describes 
the  members  of  this  society  as  "  fed  in  the  fattening  cage  of  the  Muses."  (Btf^ 
tnvTM  Mawftfy  tv  raXipta,).  The  Miiscum  was  thoroughly  r^arded  in  the  light 
of  an  important  institution  of  the  state,  and  after  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by 
the  Romans  continued  to  be  maintained  by  the  Emperors. 

Poets  also,  as  well  as  scholars  and  men  of  science,  were  attached  to  the  d^rXof, 
or  society  of  the  Museum,  though  probably  more  as  a  species  of  literary  pension- 
ers than  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  institution.  In  Boeckh. 
(Corpus  Inscr.  Gr.  Pars  XXIX.  Sect.  III.  47,  48J  an  *OftnpiKds  rotnSht  u  Mov- 
otiov  is  mentioned.  Under  the  later  Emperors  persons  who  did  not  reside  in 
Alexandria  were  also  appointed  members.  Grafenhahn#G.  d.  Cl.  Litt.  m.  p. 
51.    Zumpt  iiber  den  Bestand  der  philosoph.  Schulen  in  Athen.  p.  20.  Anm.  4. 

Certain  learned  festivals  were  regularly  celebrated  in  the  Maseom,  and  bore 
apparently  some  analogy  to  the  Commemorations  of  the  English  Uniyersities. 
It  was  on  some  annually  recurring  occasion  of  this  kind  that  the  writings  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  were  publicly  read.  Suet.  vit.  Clnud.  c.  42.  Celebrations  of 
this  nature  seem,  indeed,  not  to  have  been  unusual  in  the  academic  life  of  the 
ancients.  Even  the  twiiel^ctg  of  the  Sophists  were  succeeded  by  a  half  holiday. 
See  Liban.     wpdt  rdf  ro9  rat^wyof  fiXaaftifiUf,  p.  281. 

UTXEJkRT  CLUBS  ASTD  riASTS  IK  A5CIINT  GBSBCI. 

The  cwoioi,  n^w6«ria  and  vwoiria  of  the  philosophers,  like  those  politically  es- 
tablished in  certain  states  of  Greece,  arose  out  of  the  conception  of  ihe  most  perfect 
and  entire  intimacy  of  friendship  amongst  the  individuals  of  whom  they  were 
composed.  In  the  words  of  Plutareh,  such  an  association  was  n^rded  as  a  ii«- 
ytayh  «'(  fi\i«tp  ^^  ;^&/)(rof  rcX^vrcSaa.  It  was  designed  at  once  to  ratify,  and 
express  a  dcgreeof  attachment  which  had  ripened  into  a  union  like  that  of  actual 
brotherhood.  Every  such  society  was  founded  upon  a  supposed  relationship  of 
its  various  members ;  and  like  the  family  circle  composed  a  species  of  little  state 
( M  aller's  Dorians,  II.  p.  237 ) .  Associations  of  this  nature  particularly  abounded 
in  Thebes,  and  in  this  cireumstance  we  may  very  possibly  recognise  a  trace  of 
the  Pythagorean  influences  which,  we  know,  were  at  all  times  particularly  pow- 
erful in  that  city.  (See  Polyb.  Fr.  libri  XX.  c.  6.  6.  cited  by  Zumpt  iiber  den 
Besund  der  philosoph.  Schulen  in  Athen  p.  15.)  So  powerful  was  this  striving 
after  the  strictest  and  closest  forms  of  social  life  in  the  ancient  schools  of  philoso- 
phy, that  attempts  were  made  to  cement  their  union  with  each  other  by  ties  and 
interests  of  a  still  stronger,  more  permanent,  and  more  nnmistakeably  domestic 
nature.  Aristotle  and  Epicurus  in  their  wills  both  expressed  a  desire  that  their 
daughters,  and  those  who  held  in  their  affections  an  equivalent  position^  should 
be  giren  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  academic  fraternity.  Diogea.  Laert-  Y*  t* 
X17. 
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The  ancient  Greeks  seem  not  to  have  yielded  to  the  modern  English  in  their 
XMirtialitjr  for  the  principle  of  public  dinners.  Every  regularly  recurring  event 
of  national  importance,  every  association  ibrthe  accomplishment  of  some  worthy 
common  end  warmed  into  a  tone  of  kindly  good  fellowship  {fiXof^aipn^)  and 
easy  fiimiliarity,  by  being  frequently  commemorated  in  smjdl  assemblages  of  a 
convivial  description.    Athenaens  (Deipnosoph.  V,  2)  enumerates  whole  classes 

of  public  €rvfiv6vta  [fvXtrticS,  Jqfioriicd  Otaaoi,  fparptKii,  ipyetovurd)  which  are  de- 
scribed as  regularly  instituted  by  their  wisest  legislators  and  statesmen.  The 
philosophers  one  and  all  recognized  this  national  usage  as  furnishing  a  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  noblest  and  most  exalteid  ends,  and  the  vvvchia 
were  adopted  in  evexy  variety  of  form  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  effective 
elements  of  their  system  of  academic  education.  The  wforSvta  referred  to  a  little 
farther  on  in  the  text  seem  to  have  been  composed  of  the  mass  of  the  students, 
whose  number  of  course  was  too  great  to  permit  of  their  constantly  dining  with 
each  other.  The  owairta  on  the  other  hand  seem  to  have  been  embraced  only 
the  seniors,  and  so  to  say  the  graduates  of  the  school  (•(  rv/i^<X«eofo6mr,  ewx^ 
Xi^tfrrx.  Flut.  symposiac  p.  677),  who  acted  as  assistants,  and  as  a  species  of 
deliberative  assembly  in  concert  with  tlie  chief  of  the  sect.  The  discussions 
which  took  place  on  these  occasions  exhibited  philosophy  in  its  lighter,  gayer, 
more  genial,  and  more  versatile  moods  (Plutarch  symposiac,  I,  pp.  563.  614). 
Questions  were. proposed,  not  of  a  knotty  and  abstruse  nature,  but  such  as  gave 
play  to  ingenuity,  wit,  and  high  bred  elegance  of  mind.  It  was  to  one  of  those 
parties  that  the  compliment  addressed  by  Timotheas  to  Plato  "  vestrae  coenae 
non  solum  in  praesentia,  Hed  etiam  postero  die  jucnndae  sunt''  (Cic.  Tusc.  Y. 
100.  Plut.  symposiac.  init.)  had  reference.  The  significance  of  the  symposia, 
as  a  prominent  part  of  the  institutions  designed  to  promote  the  moral  discipline 
of  the  ancient  schools,  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  of  writings  in  which 
a  similar  artistic  fbrm  has  been  selected  as  tiie  most  suitable  vehicle  fbr  the  com- 
mnnication  of  the  highest  and  most  vitally  momentous  doctrines  of  philosophy 
(Plutarch  symposiac.  I.  p«  612). 

The  minor  regulations  observed  in  these  meetings  probably  dtflTered  with  each 
of  the  leading  philosophical  seots.  Some  particulars  of  the  code  of  rules  adhered 
to  by  the  Peripatetics  on  certain  occasions  of  this  kind  are  alluded  to  in  Athe- 
naeos  Deipnosoph.  XIL  p.  547.  We  are  there  informed  that  the  individual  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  moral  conduct  of  the  younger  members  of  the  sect  re- 
mained in  office  for  the  space  of  one  month,  and  when  about  to  resign  his 
authority  mto  the  hands  of  his  successor  invited  those  over  whom  he  had  pre- 
sided to  a  banquet  to  which  nine  obols  were  contributed  by  each  of  the  guests. 
Strangers  and  older  members  of  the  school  were  not  unfrnequendy  entertained 
on  these  occasions.  From  the  accounts  given  by  Athenaens  and  Aulus  Gellius 
the  repast  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  simple  and  frugal  description  (Noct. 
Att  XII.  9.  Athen.  Deipnos.  X.  14).  Under  Lycon  however  (Athen.  XIL  p.  69) 
it  became  so  preposterously  extravagant  and  luxurious  as  quite  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  such  an  institution,  the  sum  contributed  not  sufficing  to  provide 
oven  perfumes  and  garlands  for  the  banquet  With  Menedemus  the  opposite 
extreme  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  company  to 
take  the  precaution  of  dinmg  before  hand  (Diog.  Laert  II.  15).  This  arrange- 
ment, it  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  was  received  with  intense  disgust  on  the  part 

of  the  public  {Kare^povtTro  K€<av  icaX  \9lpo(  iwd  rc5y  '"EptrpUw^  Axo^oiy). 

Three  several  associations  of  this  nature  were  in  existence  amongst  the  Stoics. 
The  Antipatristae,  Diogenistae,  and  Panaetiastae  (Athen.  V.  2.  p.  146),  so 
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called  from  the  saocessive  masters  of  the  school,  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes 
of  Babylon,  and  Panaetins  of  Rhodes,  (Zumpt  uber  den  Bestand  der  philosoph. 
Schnlen  in  Athen  p.  15.)  At  the  Halcyonea,  a  feast  in  memory  of  Halcyonevs, 
son  of  Antigonas  Gonatas,  for  which  funds  were  supplied  by  that  monarch,  phi- 
losophers of  all  sects  met  together.  The  dnty  of  entertaining  the  company  seems 
to  ha7c  been  annually  taken  in  turn  by  the  heads  of  each.  (Diogen.  Laert.  IV. 
41,  and  V.  68.  quoted  by  Zumpt  iiber  den  B.  der  ph.  Sch.  in  Athen  p.  16.) 

The  younger  members  of  the  Tarions  schools  were,  as  before  mentioned,  fre- 
quently invited  to  assemblies  of  this  description  at  the  house  of  the  head  of  the  sect 
(Anl.  Gell.  Noct.  Att  XVII.  8).  Much  of  course  here  depended  upon  the  social 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  academic  Amphitryon,  and  something  likewise  -upon  the 
refinement  and  spiritual  mindedness  of  his  guests.  The  philosopher  Menedemns 
was  in  the  habit  of  asking  two  or  three  of  the  class  to  dinner,  and  inviting  the 
n»t  for  the  evening.  Wary  and  experienced  seniors,  it  is  said,  contrived  to 
hang  about  the  door,  and  obtain  information  from  the  first  comers  with  reference 
to  the  natoro  of  the  repast  which  awaited  them,  incontinently  disappearing  from 
the  scene,  unless  undoubted,  and  most  trustworthy  assurances  of  a  hot  substan- 
tial supper  were  obtained.  (Athen.  Deipn.  X.  15.) 

Similar  associations  existed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  amongst  the  younger 
portion  of  the  various  philosophic  sects  (convivia  juvenum).  They  appear  to 
have  borne  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  Commeri«chenand  Burschenschaften 
of  German  students  at  the  present  day  than  to  the  regular  hall  dinners  of  Eng- 
lish Universities.  Anlus  Gellius  tells  us  that  the  young  Romans  who  studied 
the  same  subjects,  and  attended  the  same  instructors  in  Athens  (qui  Roman!  in 
Graeciam  veneramus,  quiquo  easdem  auditiones  oosdcmque  doctores  colebamns) 
formed  a  sort  of  club,  and  regularly  dined  together  once  a  week  (hebdomadibus 
lunae  Noct.  Att  XVIII.  4),  and  on  feast  days.  Here  the  office  of  vvftwovUpxt 
went  through  the  whole  body  in  rotation,  questions  of  a  lighter  nature  were  dis- 
cussed, prizes  given,  fines  imposed,  and  the  sum  thus  collected  served  in  part  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  next  cocnacula  (XVIII.  13). 

No  ancient  writer  furnishes  so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  joyous  and 
genial  a  picture  of  the  ancient  academic  life  of  Athens  as  the  one  we  have  just 
referred  to.  The  simple  and  innocent  enjoyments  of  his  University  period  seems 
in  the  case  of  Aulus  Gellius  to  have  given  a  lasting  tinge  to  the  whole  of  the 
after  existence  of  the  man.  He  descants  with  infinite  dc'light  upon  the  pleasant 
evening  parties,  at  the  house  of  Taurus  (Noct.  Att.  XVII.  8),  with  his  lively  and 
quick  witted  Athenian  famulus,  on  the  tone  of  modesty  and  cheerful  enjoyment 
(hilare  et  modcstam),  which  gave  relish  to  the  simple  repast,  and  the  sailin<r  par- 
ties on  the  Aegean  between  Athens  and  Aegina  during  delicionsly  soft  summer 
evenings  in  the  companionship  of  youthful  friends  and  associictes.  (Nox  fuit  et 
Clemens  mare,  et  anni  aestes  coelumqne  liqnide  serenum.  Sedebamus  ergo  in 
puppi  universi,  et  lucentia  sidcra  considerabamus.) 

The  ffwrvtrtov  of  Plato,  wo  are  told,  consisted  of  twenty-eight  (Athcnacns 
Deipnosoph.  I.  7).  That  of  the  Peripatetics,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  wills  of 
Theophrastns,  Strato,  and  Lycon,  appears  at  first  to  have  comprised  only  ten 
members.  Not  only  buildings,  but  furniture  and  plato  {arpta/iara  ical  roriipta) 
are  often  mentioned  as  bequeathed  to  the  societies  thus  constituted  (Diog.  Laert. 
V.  2,  8.  4.  ».) 
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■OBOOL  or  PBOTAOOEAl  AT  AlSfllf. 

Protagoras  came  to  the  bright  city  with  the  profession  of  teaching  "the 
political  art " ;  and  the  young  flocked  around  him.  They  flocked  to  him,  be  it 
observed,  not  because  he  promised  them  entertainment  or  novelty,  such  as  the 
theatre  might  promise,  and  a  people  proverbially  fickle  and  curious  might 
exact ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  any  definite  recompense  to  hold  out, — a 
degree,  for  instance,  or  a  snug  fellowship,  or  an  India  writership,  or  a  place  in 
the  civil  service.  He  offered  them  just  the  sort  of  inducement,  which  carries  off 
a  man  now  to  a  conveyancer,  or  a  medical  practitioner,  or  an  engineer, — he 
engaged  to  prepare  them  for  the  line  of  life  which  they  had  chosen  as  their  own, 
and  to  prepare  them  better  than  Hippias  or  Prodicus,  who  were  at  Athens  with 
him  Whether  he  was  really  able  to  do  thb,  is  another  thing  altogether;  or 
rather  it  makes  the  argument  stronger,  if  he  were  unable ;  for,  if  the  very 
promise  of  knowledge  waa  so  potent  a  spell,  what  would  have  been  its  real 
possession? 

But  now  let  na  hear  the  state  of  the  case  from  the  month  of  Hippocrates  him- 
self,— the  youth,  who  in  his  eagerness  woke  Socrates,  himself  a  young  man  at  the 
time,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  to  tell  him  that  Protagoras  was  come  to  Athens. 
"  When  we  had  supped,  and  were  going  to  bed/'*  he  says,  "  then  my  brother 
told  me  that  Protagoras  was  arrived,  and  my  first  thought  was  to  come  and  see 
you  immediately ;  but  afterwards  it  appeared  to  me  too  late  at  night.  As  soon, 
however,  as  sleep  had  refreshed  me,  up  I  got,  and  came  here."  "  And  1"  con- 
tinued Socrates,  giving  an  account  of  the  conversation,  "  knowing  his  earnest- 
ness and  excitability,  said :  '  What  is  that  to  you  1  does  Protagoras  do  you  any 
harm  ? '  He  laughed  and  said :  '  That  he  does,  Socrates ;  because  he  alone  is 
wise,  and  does  not  make  ms  so.'  'Nay,'  said  I,  'do yon  give  him  money 
enough,  and  he  will  make  you  wise  too.'  '  O  Jupiter  and  ye  gods,'  he  made 
answer, '  that  it  depended  upon  that,  for  I  would  spare  nothing  of  my  own,  or 
of  my  friends'  property  either;  and  I  have  now  come  to  you  for  this  very  pur. 
pose,  to  get  you  to  speak  to  him  in  my  behalf.  For,  besides  that  I  am  too 
young,  I  have  never  yet  seen  Protagoras,  or  heard  him  speak ;  for  I  was  but  a, 
boy  when  he  came  before.  However,  all  praise  him,  Socrates,  and  say  that  he 
has  the  greatest  skill  in  speaking.  But  why  do  we  not  go  to  him,  that  we  may 
find  him  at  home  1 " 

They  went  on  talking  till  the  light ;  and  then  they  set  out  for  the  house  of 
Callias,  where  Protagoras,  with  others  of  his  own  calling,  was  lodged.  There 
ihey  found  him  pacing  up  and  down  the  portico,  with  his  host  and  others,  among 
whom,  on  one  side  of  him,  was  a  son  of  Pericles  (his  father  being  at  this  time  in 
power),  while  another  son  of  Pericles,  with  another  party,  was  on  the  other.  A 
party  followed,  chiefly  of  foreigners,  whom  Protagoras  had  "  bewitched,  like 
Orpheus,  by  his  voice."  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  portico  sat  Hippias,  with  a 
bench  of  youths  before  him,  who  were  asking  him  questions  in  physics  and 
astronomy.  Prodicus  was  still  in  bed,  with  some  listeners  on  so&s  round  him. 
The  house  is  described  as  quite  full  of  guests.  Such  is  the  sketch  given,  us  of 
this  school  of  Athens,  as  there  represented.    I  do  not  enter  on  the  question,  as 


*PaoTAeoaAfl  wu  bom  at  Abdera  In  Thnce,  about  440  B.  C,  and  wm  tho  flzBt  who  adopted 
th«  name  of  Sophist  and  taught  Ibr  pay.  He  traveled  through  Greece  teaohing  oratory  and 
pities  aean  art.  Daring  one  of  his  virfts  to  AthenB,  having  tMight  ttiat  he  dM  not  know 
whether  the gode existed  ornoC,  he  was  banished  tnm,  tbs  slats^  and  his  hooks  wen  honsft 
ia  the  market  plaee.. 
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I  hare  alnadj  said,  whether  the  doctrine  of  these  Sophists,  as  ihey  are  called, 
was  true  or  ftUiie;  more  than  very  partially  true  it  could  not  be,  whether  in 
morals  or  in  physics,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  age ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it 
powerfully  interested  the  hearers.  We  see  what  it  was  that  filled  the  Athenian 
lecture-halls  and  porticos ;  not  the  fashion  of  the  day,  not  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  not  pecuniary  prizes,  but  the  reputation  of  talent  and  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge,-^ambition,  if  you  will,  penonal  attachment,  but  not  an  influence,  poli- 
tical or  other,  external  to  the  School.  ''Such  Sophists,''  says  Mr.  Grote, 
referring  to  the  passage  in  Plato,  "  had  notMng  to  recommend  them  except  superior 
hnowUdge  and  intelUclual  fttme,  combined  with  an  imposing  personality,  making 
itself  Mi  in  the  lectures  and  conyersation." — Newman's  Riis  of  UmversUies. 

In  Rome.  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  had  to  encounter  at  first  the  direct 
opposition  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  state,  and  of  the  hereditary  and  popular 
sentiment.  The  story  goes,  that  when  the  Greek  treatises  which  Numa  had 
had  buried  with  him,  were  accidentally  brought  to  light,  the  Bomans  had 
burned  them,  from  the  dread  of  such  knowledge  coming  into  ftshion.  At  a 
later  date  decrees  passed  the  Senate  for  the  expulsion  from  the  city,  first  ot 
philosophers,  then  of  riietoridans,  who  were  gaining  the  attention  of  the  rising 
generation.  A  second  decree  was  passed  some  time  afterwards  to  the  same 
efiect,  assigning,  in  its  rindication,  the  danger,  which  existed,  of  young  men 
losing,  by  means  of  these  new  studies,  their  taste  for  the  military  profession. 

Such  was  the  nascent  conflict  between  the  old  rule  and  policy  of  Some,  and 
the  awakening  intellect,  at  the  time  of  that  celebrated  embassy  of  the  three 
philosophers,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Cameades  the  Academic,  and  Critolaus  the 
Peripatetic,  sent  to  Borne  from  Athens  on  a  political  aflhir.  Whether  they 
were  as  skfllftd  in  diplomacy  as  they  were  zealous  in  thtir  own  particular  line, 
need  not  here  be  determined ;  any  how,  they  lengthened  out  their  stay  at  Home, 
and  employed  themsetreB  in  giving  lectures.  **  Those  among  the  youth,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  who  had  a  taste  for  literature  went  to  them,  and  became  their  con- 
stant and  enthusiaJBtic  hearers.  Especially,  the  graceful  eloquence  of  Cameades, 
which  had  a  reputation  equal  to  its  talent,  secured  large  sTid  fsTdrable  audiences, 
and  was  noised  about  the  city.  It  was  reported  that  a  Greek,  with  a  perfiBctly 
astounding  power  both  of  interesting  and  of  commanding  the  feelings,  mm 
kindling  in  the  youth  a  most  ardent  emotion,  which  possessed  them,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  ordinary  indulgences  and  amusements,  with  a  sort  of  rage  for 
philosophy."  Upon  this,  Cato  took  up  the  matter  upon  the  traditionary 
ground ;  he  represented  that  the  civil  and  military  interests  of  Home  were  sure 
to  suffer,  if  such  tastes  became  popular;  and  he  exerted  himself  with  such  efibct, 
that  the  three  phUosophen  were  sent  off  -with  the  least  possible  delay,  "  to 
return  home  to  thdr  own  schools,  and  in  future  to  confine  their  lessons  to 
Greek  boys,  leaving  the  youth  of  Rome,  as  heretofbre,  to  listen  to  the  magis- 
trates and  the  laws."  The  pressure  of  the  government  was  successful  at  the 
moment;  but  ultimatdy  the  cause  of  education  prevailed.  Schools  were 
gradually  fbunded ;  first  of  grammar,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  then  of 
rhetoric,  then  of  mathematics,  then  of  philosophy,  and  then  of  medicine,  though 
their  order  of  introduction,  one  with  another,  is  not  altogeiher  clear.  At  length 
tbe  Emperors  soearsA  the  iateieste  of  lettem  by  an  establishment,  which  has 
iMtad  to  this  dajr  im  die  Bonsa  Unifwii^,  now  called  Sf^fUkm.-^NmpmmL 
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The  earliest  Christian  school  or  formal  gathering  of  yonng  per- 
sons for  instmction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Christianity,  is 
traced  back  to  the  apostle  Mark  at  Alexandria,  then  one  of  the 
most  popnlons  and  influential  centers  of  Roman  power  and  Grecian 
thought,  in  the  year  10  of  Nero's  reign,  and  60  of  the  Christian 
Era.  Its  beginning  was  not  with  children,  but  an  adult  in  the  house 
of  the  cobbler  Anianns,  whose  hospitality  to  the  apostle  was  re- 
warded by  direct  oral  explanation  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  held  in 
band,  and  written  by  himself,  in  the  Greek  language,  of  the  life  and  — 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  the  systems  of  philosophy,  and  the 
sciences  then  taught  in  ^thc  schools  of  Athens  and  Ptolemy  Soter, 
was  added,  not  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (for  they  were  already  to  be 
found  translated  into  Greek,  in  the  Library  of  the  Maseum),  but  the 
€k>spel  according  to  Mark,  the  Creed,  the  Litnrgy,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical Chant' — and  the  inculcation  and  illustration  of  these  elements 
and  agencies  of  a  higher  spiritual  culture  than  had  yet  been  reached 
in  individual  or  social  life  in  the  most  advanced  civilization.  By 
degrees  the  instractioB,  which  was  first  directed  to  rooting  out  false 
principles  and  erroneous  habits,  and  in  the  exposition  of  the  wish- 
ing aims  and  methods  of  the  new  faiths-addressed  to  men  and 
women  as  well  as  children,  for  all  were  children  in  respect  to  their 
knowledge — absorbed  all  branches  of  learning  then  or  afterwards 
cultivated  in  the  schools  of  the  country  where  Christianity  obtained 
a  foothold,  and  Christian  families  existed,  and  children  were  not 
only  to  be  converted  but  to  be  educated.  To  the  direct  religious 
and  catechetical  teaching  of  the  apostle,  and  his  companions  and 
successors  down  to  179,  Pantfonus,  a  former  stoic,  whose  eloquence 
had  earned  him  the  title  of  the  Sicilian  Bee,  and  his  pupil  Clement, 
who  is  said  to  **  have  visited  all  lands,  and  studied  in  all  schools, 


*  For  iMtoriAl  for  tha  and  ralmqiMot  artieltt  M  iIm  mim  rabjtet,  «•  hvrf  4m«a  fiMly  hvm 
CkristioM  EfekMlt  and  Seholart^  or  Sketobes  of  Eduoaiioo  from  Uie  Cbriitiaii  firm  to  tbe  CoaocU 
of  TVMt    LondoQ :  LoDfUMo,  1087. 
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in  search  of  trath/'  add  a  wider  range  of  stodies  to  enforce  and  il- 
Instrate  and  dispense  with  attendance  on  other  schools.  Their  sac- 
cessor,  the  celebrated  Origen,  in  a  letter  to  Gregory  Thau  mat  urgas, 
his  own  pupil,  thus  speaks  of  the  sciences  of  the  day.  '*  They  are 
to  be  used  so  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures;  for  just  as  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
geometry,  musici  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  astronomy,  all  dispose  us 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  so  we  may  say  that  philosophy,  rightly 
studied,  disposes  ns  to  the  study  of  Christianity.  We  are  permit- 
ted, when  we  go  out  of  Egypt,  to  carry  with  us  the  riches  of  the 
Egyptians,  wherewith  to  adorn  the  tabernacle ;  only  let  us  beware 
how  we  reverse  the  process,  and  leave  Israel  to  go  down  into  Egypt 
and  seek  for  treasure.*'  To  Origen  the  school  of  Alexandria  owes 
the  computum  (used  frequently  in  descriptions  of  the  curriculum 
of  church  schools  to  signify  an  elementary  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic), or  sach  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy,  as  was 
necessary  to  calculate  the  time  of  Easter.  The  method  was 
taught  to  Origen  by  Hippolitus,  an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  and 
the  spiritual  son  of  the  apostle  John.  Under  Origen,  who 
took  charge  of  the  Catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  in  the 
year  211,  and  continued  in  it  with  little  interruption  tor  twenty 
years,  the  school  became  a  type  of  similar  ^schools,  until  under  im- 
perial authority,  the  Christian  ftiith  became  a  recognized  branch  of 
liberal  study  in  the  public  schools.  He  taught  his  pupils  in  suc- 
cession the  different  branches  of  philosophy ;  logic  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise their  minds,  and  enable  them  to  discern  true  reasoning  from 
sophistry ;  physics,  that  they  might  understand  and  admire  the 
works  of  €k>d ;  geometry,  which  by  its  clear  and  indisputable  de- 
monstrations serves  as  a  basis  for,  the  science  of  thought ;  astron- 
omy to  lift  their  hearts  fiom  earth  to  heaven ;  and  finally — philos- 
ophy, which  did  not  end  in  empty  speculations,  but  took  hold  of 
practical  duties  and  eternal  life. 

TEACHINGS  OF  OBIOBN  AT  ALEXANDRIA  AND  &B8AREA. 

With  Origen,  as  the  erudite  Biblical  scholar  and  stanch  defender 
of  Christianity  against  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  assailants,  when 
to  be  its  avowed  defender  was  to  encounter  wit,  argument,  elo- 
quence, and  arms,  in  their  supreme  authority — we  have  here  noth- 
ing to  do— but  simply  with  this  learned  and  God-led  man  as  the 
head-master  of  a  Christian  School — the  earliest  and  best  of  the  pe- 
riod. Of  his  aims,  subjects  and  methods  of  teaching,  we  have  an 
authentic  account  in  an  oration  by  one  of  his  scholars,  Theodore, 
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1)etter  known  by  his  Christian  name  already  cited,  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgiis,  who,  with  his  brother  Athenodoras,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Origen  at  Csesarea,  on  their  way  from  Oappadocia  to 
Berytas  (modern  Beyrout),  lo  study  Roman  jurisprudence — ^having 
already  made  some  progress  in  rhetoric.  They  were  inducfed  to  re- 
main with  him  five  years  at  Caasarea  and  Alexandria.  The  follow- 
ing running  commentary,  and  extracts  from  the  **  Oratio  Panegy- 
rica''  of  St.  Gregory,  is  taken  from  an  essay  in  the  Dublin  Review 
on  the  Christian  Schools  of  Alexandria,  slightly  abridged.  The  ex- 
tracts from  the  oration,  where  literal,  are  quoted. 

■ 

First  of  all,  then,  the  scholar  was  not  of  an  emphatfoally  phfloeophic  cast  of 
mind.  The  Greek  philosophers  were  absolutely  unknown  to  him.  He  was  a* 
ricli  and  clever  young  man,  bade  fair  to  be  a  good  speaker,  studied  the  law  not 
because  he  liked  it^  but  because  his  friends  and  his  master  wished  it ;  thought 
the  Latin  language  very  imperial,  but  very  difficult ;  and  had  a  babit  of  taking 
up  what  opinions  he  did  adopt  more  after  the  manner  of  clothes  that  he  coula 
change  as  he  pleased  than  as  inknutable  truths.  He  was  of  a  warm  and  af- 
fectionate disposition,  and  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  physical  and  moral  beauty. 
He  was  not  without  leaning^  to  Christianity,  but  he  leaned  to  it  in  an  easy,  off- 
hand sort  of  way,  as  he  might  have  leaned  to  a  new  school  in  poetry  or  a 
new  style  of  dress.  He  had  no  idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  absolutely 
right  and  the  absolutely  wrong  in  ethics  any  more  than  in  tasta  He  was  con- 
firmed in  this,  state  of  mind  by  the  phiiosophic  schools  of  the  day,  among  whom 
St  was  considered  disreputable  to  change  one^s  opinions,  however  good  the  rea- 
sons for  a  change  might  be;  which  was  to  degrade  philosophy  firom  truth  to  the 
mere  spirit  of  party,  and  to  make  a  philosopher  not  a  lover  of  wisdom,  but  a 
volunteer  of  opinion.  So  prepared  and  constituted,  the  scholar,  on  his  way  to 
Berytus,  fell  in  with  Origen,  not  so  much  by  accident  as  by  the  disposition  of 
Providence  and  the  guidance  of  his  angel,  guardian ;  so  at  least  he  thought 
himself.  Tiie  first  process  which  he  went  through  at  the  hands  of  the  master 
is  compared  by  the  scholar  to  be  catching  of  a  beast,  or  a  bird,  or  a  fish,  in  a 
net.  Philosophizing  had  small  charms  for  tlie  accomplished  young  man;  to 
philosophize  was  precisely  witat  the  master  had  determined  he  should  do.  We 
must  remember  the  meaning  of  the  word  tpuXovo^Tv -^  it  meant  to  think,  act,  and 
hV  ss  a  man  who  seeks  true  wisdom.  All  the  sects  acknowledge  this  theoret- 
icaUy;  what  Clement  and  Origen  wanted  to  show,  among  other  things,  was 
that  only  a  Christian  was  a  true  philosopher  in  practice.  Hence  the  net  he 
spread  for  Theodore,  a  net  of  words,  strong  and  not  to  be  broken. 

"You  are  a  clever  young  man,'*  he  seemed  to  say;  "but  to  what  purpose  are 
your  accomplishments  and  your  journeys  hither  and  thithert  you  can  not  an- 
swer me  the  simple  question,  Who  are  you  7  You  are  going  to  study  the  laws 
of  Rome,  but  should  you  not  first  have  some  definite  notion  as  to  your  last 
end,  as  to  what  is  real  evil  and  what  is  real  good  ?  You  are  looking  forward 
to  enjoyment  from  your  wealth  and  honor  from  your  talents ;  why,  so  does 
every  poor,  sordid,  creeping  mortal  on  the  earth ;  so  even  do  the  brute  beasts. 
Surely  the  divine  gift  of  reason  was  given  you  to  help  vou  to  live  to  some 
higher  end  than  this."  The  scholar  hesitated,  the  master  msisted.  The  view 
was  striking  in  itself,  but  the  teacher's  personal  gifts  made  it  strike  far  more  ef- 
fbctually.  ''He  was  a  mixtnre."  says  the  scholar,  "of  geniality,  persuasive- 
ness, and  compulsion.  I  wanted  to  go  away,  but  could  not;  his  words  held 
me  like  a  cord.^  The  young  man,  unsettled  as  his  mind  had  been,  yet  had  al- 
ways at  heart  believed  in  some  sort  of  Divine  Being.  Origen  completed  the 
conquest  of  his  intellect  by  showing  him  that  without  philosophy,  that  is,  with- 
out correct  views  on  morality,  the  worship  of  God,  or  piety,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  is  impossible.  And  yet  wisdom  and  eloquence  might  have  been  thrown 
away  here  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  had  not  another  influence,  imperious  and 
all-powerful,  been  all  this  time  rising  up  in  bis  heart    The  scholar  began  to 
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love  the  master.  It  -was  not  an  ordinarjr  Iota,  the  love  with  which  Origen  in* 
spired  his  hearers.  It  was  an  intense,  almost  a  fieroe,  love  (we  are  ahnost 
traaslatiQgp  the  words  of  the  originalX  a  Utttog  response  to  the  gennineness  and 
kindlf  spirit  of  one  who  seemed  to  think  no  pains  or  kindness  too  great  to  win 
the  young  heart  to  true  morality,  and  thereby  to  the  worship  of  tlie  only  God-^ 
**  to  that  saring  word,"  says  St.  Gregory,  in  his  lofty  style^  ^  which  akme  can 
teach  God-servioe,  which  to  whomsoever  it  comes  home  it  makes  a  conquest  of 
them ;  and  this  gift  God  seems  to  have  given  to  him,  beyond  all  men  now  in 
the  world."  To  that  Sacred  and  k>vely  word,  therefore,  and  to  the  man  who 
was  its  interpreter  and  Its  friend,  sprang  up  in  the  heart  of  the  schcdar  a  deepv 
inextinguishable  Jove.  For  that  he  abandoned  pursuits  and  studies  which  he 
bad  hitherto  considered  indispensable;  for  that  he  left  the  ** grand  "  laws  of 
Borne,  and  forsook  the  fl'iends  he  had  left  at  home,  and  the  friends  that  were 
then  at  his  sida  **And  the  soUl  of  Jonalhan  was  knit  to  the  soul  of  David," 
quotes  the  scholar,  noting  that  the  text  speaks  emphatically  of  the  union  of 
&e  soul,  which  no  earthly  aocidents  can  affect,  and  finding  a  parallel  to  him- 
self in  Jonathan,  to  his  master  in  David,  the  wise,  the  holy,  and  the  strong. 
And  though  the  hour  for  parting  had  come,  the  moment  when  these  bonds  of 
the  soul  should  be  severed  would  never  come  I 

The  scholar  was  now  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  tocher — "  as  a  land," 
he  says,  *'  empty,  unproductive,  and  the  reverse  of  fertile,  saline  "  (like  the 
waste  lands  near  the  NileX  "  burnt  up.  stony,  drifted  witli  sand ;  yet  not  abso- 
lutely barren;  nay,  with  qualities  which  might  be  worth  cultivating,  but  which 
had  hitherto  been  left  without  tillage  or  care,  to  be  overgrown  with  thorn  and 
thicket."  He  can  hardly  make  enough  of  tliis  metaphor  of  land  and^Cultiva- 
tion  to  show  the  nature  of  the  work  Uiat  the  teacher  had  with  his  mind.  We 
have  to  read  on  for  some  time  before  we  find  out  that  all  this  vigorous  grub- 
bing; plowing,  harrowing,  and  sowing,  represents  the  dialectical  training 
which  Origen  gave  his  pupils,  such  pupils,  at  least,  as  those  of  whom  Gregoiy 
Thaumaturgus  was  the  type.  In  fact,  the  dialectics  of  the  Platonists  and  their 
offshoots  is  very  inadequately  represented  by  the  modern  use  of  the  word 
logia  It  seems  to  have  sigpnified,  as  nearly  as  a  short  definition  can  express 
it,  the  rectiQring  the  ideas  of  the  mind  about  itself,  and  about  those  things  most 
intimately  connected  with  it  A  modern  student  takes  up  his  manual  o?  logic, 
or  sits  down  in  his  oUss-room  with* his  most  important  ideas,  either  correct  and 
settled,  or  else  inoorrect,  beyond  the  cure  of  logic  At  Alexandria  manuals 
were  scarce,  and  the  ideas  of  the  converts  from  lieathenism  were  so  utterly 
and  fundamentally  confused,  that  the  first  lessons  of  the  Christian  teadier  to 
an  educated  Greek  or  Syrian  necessarily  took  the  shape  of  a  Socratic  discus- 
sion, or  a  disquisition  on  principles.  And  so  the  scholar,  not  without  much 
amazement  and  ruffling  of  the  feelings,  found  the  field  of  his  mind  uncere- 
moniously cleared  out,  broken  up,  and  fheshly  planted.  But,  the  process  once 
complete,  the  result  was  worth  the  inconvenience. 

It  was  about  this  stage,  also,  that  the  master  insisted  on  a  special  training  in 
natural  history  and  mathematics.  In  his  youth  Origen  bad  been  educated,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  his  father  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  of  the  day. 
Such  an  education  was  possible  then,  though  impossible  now,  and  the  spirit  of 
Alexandrian  teaching  was  especially  attached  to  the  sciences  that  regarded 
numbers,  the  figure  of  the  eartli,  and  nature.  The  schools  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers bad  always  tolerated  these  sciences  in  their  own  precincts;  nay, 
most  of  the  schools  themselves  had  arisen  from  attempts  B»de  in  the  direction 
of  those  very  sciences,  and  few  of  them  had  attempted  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately between  physics  and  metaphysics.  Moreover,  geography,  astronomy, 
and  geometry,  were  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Museum,  for  Eratosthenes, 
Euclid,  Hipparehus,  and  Ptolemy  himself,  had  observed  and  taught  within  its 
walls.  Origen,  therefore,  would  not  be  likely  to  undervalue  those  interesting 
sciences  wliich  he  had  studied  with  his  father,  and  which  most  of  liis  educated 
catechumens  were  more  or  less  acquainted,  and  puzzled,  or  delighted  with. 

With  this  view  present  to  our  minds,  the  words  of  the  scholar  in  this  place 
are  very  significant  "  By  these  two  studies,  geometry  and  astronomy,  he 
made  us  a  path  toward  Aaaven."  The  three  words  that  Saint  Gregory  uses  in 
the  description  of  this  part  of  the  master's  teaching  are  worth  noticing.    The 
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first  18  Geometry,  wliioh  is  Uken  to  mean  everything  that  relates  to  the  earth's 
Buriaca  Tlie  second  is  Astrouomj,  which  treats  of  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
The  third  is  Physiology,  which  is  tlie  science  of  nature,  or  of  all  that  comes 
between  heaven  and  earth.  So  that  Ortgen^s  scientific  teaching  was  truly  en- 
cyclopaedic. He  waa,  moreover,  an  ezperimeDtal  philosopher,  and  did  not 
merely  retail  the  theories  of  others.  He  analyzed  things  and  resolved  them 
into  their  elements  (their  **very  first"  elements,  says  the  scholar);  he  descant- 
ed on  the  multiform  changes  and  conversions  of  things,  partly  lh>m  his  own 
discoveries,  and  gave  his  hearers  a  rational  admiration  for  the  sacredness  and 
perfection  of  nature,  instead  of  a  blind  and  stupid  bewilderment;  he  *^  carved 
on  their  minds  geometry  the  unquestionable,  so  dear  to  all,  and  astronomy  that 
searches  the  upper  air." 

The  scholar  next  comes  to  the  most  strictly  ethical  part  of  Origen*s  teaching. 
The  preliminary  dialectics  had  cleared  the  ground,  and  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
planted it ;  physics  made  the  process  more  easy,  pleasant,  and  complete ;  but 
the  great  end  of  a  philosophic  life  was  ethics,  that  is,  the  making  a  man  good. 
The  making  of  a  man  good  and  virtuous  seems  nowadays  a  simple  matter,  as 
fiir  as  theory  is  concerned,  and  so  perhaps  it  is,  if  only  theory  and  principles  bo 
considered ;  thougli  morality  is  an  extensive  science,  and  one  that  is  not  mas- 
tered in  an  hour  or  a  day.  But  in  Origan's  day  a  science  of  Christian  ethics 
did  not  exist.  The  teaching  of  the  Scripture  and  the  voice  of  the  pastors  was 
sufficient,  doubtless,  for  the  guidance  of  the  faithful ;  but  science  is  a  different 
thing.  Sucli  a  science  is  shadowed  out  to  us  by  the  scholar  in  the  record  we 
are  noticing.  *  *  The  only  virtues  mentioned  in  the  summary  of  Origen's 
moral  teaching  given  by  St  Gregory,  are  precisely  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance  (of  St  Thomas).  The  dassiflca- 
tion  dates,  of  course,  from  the  Stoics,  but  the  circumstance  that  the  finmework 
Uud  down  by  a  fiither  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  used  and 
completed  by  another  father  in  the  thirteenth,  gives  the  early  &ther  an  un- 
doubted claim  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  Christian  ethics.  And  here  we 
lay  our  hands  on  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  heathen  philosophy  being 
made  .to  liew  wood  and  carry  water  for  Christian  theology.  The  division  of 
virtues  was  a  good  one;  all  the  schools  pretended  to  teach  it;  but  the  distinct- 
ive boast  and  triumph  of  the  Christian  teacher  was  that  be  taught  (rue  pru- 
dence, true  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance,  "nqt  such,"  says  the  scholar, 
'*  as  the  other  philosophers  teach,  and  especially  the  modems,  who  are  strong 
and  great  in  words;  he  not  only  talked  about  the  virtues,  but  exhorted  us  to 
practice  them ;  and  he  exhorted  us'by  what  he  did  &r  more  than  by  what  he 
.wd."  And  here  the  schcrfar  takes  the  opportunity  of  recording  his  opinion 
4^>out  "  the  otlier  "  philosophers,  now  that  he  baa  had  a  course  of  Origen's 
training.  He  first  apologizes  to  them  for  hurting  their  feelings.  He  says  tha^ 
personally,  be  t^as  no  ill-will  against  them,  but  he  plainly  tells  them  that  things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass,  through  their  conduct,  that  the  very  name  of  phi- 
k)aophy  is  laughed  at  And  he  goes  on  to  develop  what  appeared  to  him  the 
very  essence  of  tlieir  faults,  viz.,  too  much  talk,  and  nothing  but  talk.  Their 
teaching  is  like  a  widely-extended  morals ;  once  set  foot  in  it,  and  you  can 
neither  get  out  nor  ^  on,  bat  stick  &Bt  till  you  perish.  Or  it  is  like  a  thick 
forest ;  tlie  traveler  who  onoe  finds  himself  in  it^  has  no  chance  of  ever  getting 
back  to  the  open  fields  and  the  light  of  day,  but  gropes  about  backward  and 
forward,  first  trying  one  path,  then  another,  and  finding  they  all  lead  further 
in,  until  at  last,  weaned  and  desperate,  he  sits  down  and  dwells  in  the  foreat^ 
resolving  that  the  forest  shall  be  his  world,  since  all  the  world  seems  to  be  a 
forest.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  graphic  pictures  ever  given  of  the 
state  of  mind,  so  artificial,  so  unsatisfied,  and  yet  so  self-sufficient,  brought 
abou6  by  a  specious  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  effect  of  enlightened  reason 
destitute  of  revelation.  The  scholar  can  not  heighten  the  atrength  of  his  de- 
scription by  going  on  to  compare  it,  in  the  third  place,  to  a  labyrinth.  "  For 
tbefB  is  no  labyrinth  so  hard  to  thread,**  sums  up  the  scholar,  "  no  wood  so 
deep  and  thksk,  no  bog  so  fiilae  and  hopeless,  as  the  language  of  some  of  these 
philosophers."  In  this  language  we  recognize  another  of  the  characteristao 
feelings  of  the  day — ^the  feeling  of  profound  disgust  for  the  highest  teachings 
of  heathenism  from  the  moment  the  aoul  catches  a  ray  of  the  li^t  of  the  Oos- 
pel    In  such  days  as  those,  sharp  comparisons  between  heathen  wisdom  and 
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the  light  of  Ohriflt  must  have  been  part  of  the  atiuoaphere  in  which  the  cate- 
chumens of  the  great  school  lived  and  breathed;  there  was  a  reality  and  inte- 
rest in  them  snch  as  can  never  be  again.  And  jet  the  master  was  no  bigot  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Greek  phiioeophiea.  "  He  was  the  first  and  the  only 
one,"  says  his  scholar,  '*  that  made  me  study  the  philoeophy  of  Greec-e.''  The 
scholar  was  to  reject  nothing,  to  de8[iise  notliing,  but  make  himself  tborongfaly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of  Greek  philosophy  and  poetry ;  there  was 
only  one  class  of  writers  he  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  tha^^e  were 
the  atlieists,  who  denied  God  and  God's  providence;  their  books  could  only 
sully  a  mind  that  was  striving  after  piety.  But  his  pupils  were  to  attach  them- 
selves to  no  school  or  party,  as  did  the  mob  of  those  who  pretended  to  study 
philosophy.  Under  his  gu.dance  they  were  to  take  what  was  true  and  good, 
and  leave  what  was  fiih^e  and  bad.  He  walked  beside  them  and  in  front  of 
them  through  thelal>yrint)i;  he  had  studied  its  windings  and  knew  its  turns; 
in  his  company,  and  with  their  eyes  on  his  "lofty  and  safe"  teaching,* his 
scholars  need  fear  no  danger. 

St.  Gregory,  in  the  concluding  pages  of  his  farewell  discourse,  suflBciently 
pro^  that  the  great  end  and  object  of  all  philosopliic  teaching  and  intellectual 
discipline  in  the  school  of  his  master  was  faith  and  practical  piety.  To  teach 
his  hearers  the  great  first  cause  was  his  most  careful  and  earnest  task.  His  in- 
structions about  God  were  so  full  of  knowledge  and  so  carefully  prepared  that 
the  scholar  is  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  them.  His  explanations  of  the  proph- 
ets.  and  of  Holy  Scripture  generally,  were  so  wonderful  that  he  seemed  to  be 
the  friend  and  interpreter  of  the  Word.  The  soul  that  thirsted  for  knowledge 
went  away  from  him  refreshed,  and  the  hard  of  heart  and  the  unbelieving  cookl 
not  listen  to  him  without  both  understanding  and  believing,  and  making  sub- 
mission to  God.  "  It  was  no  otherwise  than  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  he  spoke  thus,"  says  his  disciple.  *'  for  the  prophets  and  the  inter- 
preters of  the  prophets  have  necessarily  the  same  help  from  above,  and  none 
can  understand  a  prophet  unless  by  the  same  spirit  wherein  the  prophet  spoke. 
This  greatest  of  gifts  and  this  splendid  destiny  he  seemed  to  have  received 
from  (lod,  that  he  should  be  Uie  interpreter  of  God's  words  to  men,  that  he 
should  understand  the  things  of  God,  as  though  he  heard  them  from  God's  own 
mouth,  and  that  through  him  men  should  be  brought  to  listen  and  obey.^' 

BABLT  CBBISTIAN  SCBOOiS  IN  ITALY. 

Id  Italy  the  transition  from  schools  governed  by  the  old  religious  and 
philosophical  ideas,  to  those  in  which  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christ* 
ianity,  the  sacredness  of  chiklbood  as  the  type  and  germ  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  the  universality  of  its  teaching  to  all  men  of  all  classes 
and  all  naUonalities  appear,  is  not  clearly  marked  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  It  did  not  occur  till  Rome  and  other  chief  cities  were  sacked, 
demolished  or  impoverished  by  the  successive  floods  of  pagan  and  bar- 
barian armies,  which  filled  the  country  with  turbulence. 

The  earliest  distinct  Christian  school  in  Italy — ^apart  from  the  cata- 
chetical  teachings  of  pastors,  and  the  special  training  of  young  aspirants 
to  the  priesthood  in  the  household  of  bishops,  was  in  Veroelli,  and  was 
established  by  Eusebius,  in  864  of  the  Christian  Era.  This  school  be- 
came the  nursery  of  many  men  who  figured  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
time,  and  as  prelates  of  the  church. 

Private  schools,  for  children  and  youth  of  Christian  parentage,  were 

set  up  by  converts  to  the  new  faith  from  the  graduates  of  the  Law 

,  School  of  Berytus — such  as  those  of  Imola,  by  Cassian ;  of  CsBsarea  by 

Pamphilius;  of  Antioch  by  Lucian — in  which  the  Scriptures  were  added 

to  the  ordinary  curriculum.     But  generally,  Christian  parents  were 
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obliged  to  send  their  children  to  such  echoote  as  existed  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, in  which  the  ikbles  of  the  poets,  and  the  gross  impieties  of  the 
gods  formed  an  important  part  of  the  instruction.  It  was  to  escape  the 
corraption  of  the  semi*pagaD  schools  of  Rome  that  Benedict  of  Nesoia 
fled,  in  460,  and  sought  refuge  and  better  teaching  in  the  desert  district 
of  Subiaco,  from  which  he  emerged  with  his  Rule  of  Monastic  life,  to 
mold,  henceforth,  the  educational  institutions  of  all  Europe. 

Before  noticing  briefly  in  this  place,  the  monastic  institution,  as  a 
school,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  cloister  or  boarding  school, 
set  up  by  Cassiodorus.  He  was  bom  in  Scylacenro,  in  4d0,  and  after 
having  held  various  public  offices  in  Rome,  and  among  them  the  municipal 
dignity,  by  the  old  name  of  Roman  Consul,  and  secretary  of  the  Ostrogothie 
King  Theodoric.  From  this  last  position  he  voluntarily  withdrew  to  his 
estates  in  Calabria,  where  he  had  erected  a  boarding  establishment  for 
children  and  youth,  and  which  was  in  the  nature  of  the  monasteries  of 
the  East,  although  without  any  formal  ecclesiastical  relations.  He 
drew  up  for  his  scholars  a  plan  of  studies,  and  wrote  for  their  use  two 
treatises,  one  *'  On  the  Teaching  of  Sacred  Studies,"  and  the  other  **  On 
the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  " — the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  which*  constituted 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  and  higher  learning  of  that  and  sub* 
sequent  centuries  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Europe. 

The  Tritium  included  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric,  with  enough  of 
vocal  music  to  enable  the  pupils  to  assist  in  the  oflke  of  the  mass,  and 
of  arithmetic  to  calculate  the  return  of  holy  days.  Children  began  with 
learning  from  dictation  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Psalter, 
and  the  '*  holy  memory  '*  was  largely  exercised  through  the  entire  school 
attendance — a  half  hour  at  least  each  day  being  assigned  to  this  work. 
By  grammar  was  meant  the  study  of  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  tongue,  after  the  acquisition  of  which  attention  was  given 
to  declamation  and  public  speaking  under  the  name  of  rhetoric.  Music, 
which  belonged  to  the  Quadrinum^  meant  npt  only  the  cantuSy  or  sing- 
ing of  the  elementary  school,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sound, 
and  the  connection  of  harmony  with  numbers.  In  its  original  Greek  use 
it  was  equivalent  to  liberal  studies,  and  included  mathematics,  poetry 
and  eloquence.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  early  received 
special  attention,  and  the  school  of  the  Roman  Chant,  instituted  by 
Gregory  690 — 004^  became  the  model  of  many  others,  which  were  estab* 
liahed  by  Chariemagne  in  France,  and  by  Bonifkce  in  Germany. 

The  earliest  educational  institution  of  a  distinctively  Christian  type 
which  received  the  patronage  of  the  imperial  government,  was  the  Basil-, 
ica  of  the  Octagon,  built  by  Constantino  at  Constantinople  in  620.  In 
oonnection  with  it  seven  libraries  were  established  with  an  aggregate  of 
120,000  volumes,  and  twelve  professors  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  This  noble  ibondatlon  perished  in  780  by  authority  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  Leo,  the  Iscarian,  in  a  fire  which  consumed  building  and 
inmates,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  kindled  because  the  nrofessors  would 
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not  oodperate  with  him  in  his  efforto  to  banish  all  pictures  and  stataaiy 
iUuBtrative  of  Scriptare  history,  from  schools  and  churches. 

But  the  most  positive  and  efifeoti?e  agency  of  education  recogniaed  and 
fostered  by  the  authorities  oi  the  Christian,  church,  was  l^e  monastic- 
institution  which  originated  in  the  East,  but  found  its  full  development 
in  the  West  The  monks  of  the  Bast,  according  to  the  rule  of  Basil  of 
Neocsesara,  aixd  the  instructions  of  Pachomtus,  an  Egyptian,  the  father 
of  the  Ccinohite»  (or  the  oamimon  ^t/^,  were  not  only  bound  to  a  life  of 
religious  devotion,  and  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  employment,  but 
to  give  asylum  to  orphans,  and  to  receive  and  train  children,  as  well  as 
to  instruct  all  who  came  to  them,  in  the  catechism  and  the  Scriptures, 
and  church  ritual  The  directions  of  Basil  are  quite  minute  in  the  matr 
ter  of  discipline.  *^  Let  every  fiuilt  have  its  own  remedy,  so  that  whtld 
the  offense  is  punished,  the  soul  may  be  exercised  to  conquer  its  passions. 
If,  for  example,  a  child  has  been  angry  with  his  companion,  oblige  htm 
to  beg  pardou  of  the  other,  aud  to  do  him  some  humble  service,  ibr  it  is 
only  by  accustoming  them  to  humility  that  you  can  eradicate  anger, 
which  is  always  the  ofiEspring  of  pride.  Has  he  eaten  out  of  meals?  Let 
him  remain  'fasting  for  a  good  part  of  a  day  [ThU  would  not  improve  the 
temper  of  a  ekild  in  our  da^].  Has  he  eaten  to  excess,  and  in  an  unbe- 
coming manner?  At  the  hour  of  repast,  let  him  without  eating  himself 
watch  others  taking  their  (bod  in  a  modest  manner,  and  so  he  will  be 
learning  how  to  behave  himself,  at  the  same  time  he  is  being  punished 
by  his  abstinence.  And  if  lie  has  offended  by  idle  words,  by  rudunesSi 
or  by  telling  lies,  let  him  be  corrected  by  diet  and  silence."  In  respect 
to  the  studies  of  the  children,  Basil  would  substitute  the  wonderful 
events  of  Scripture  history  for  the  ihbles  of  the  poets ;  enjoins  com- 
mitting  to  memory  choice  selections  from  the  Proverbs,  which  he  would 
reward  by  prizes,  to  the  end  that  pupils  may  learn  not  reluctantly,  bat 
with  avidity.  Their  wandering  thoughts  must  be  recalled  by  frequent 
interrogation,  and  with  their  knowledge  of  letters  should  be  taught  some 
useful  art  or  trade."  This  would  be  denominated  advanced  pedagogy 
and  systemhtic  technical  education  in  our  day. 

In  the  midst  of  the  decay  and  distractions  of  the  old  Roman  civilisation 
and  society,  in  the  turbulance  and  barbarism  which  northern  paganism 
and  ar:iues  poured  into  Italy,  the  monastic  institutions  of  western  Europe 
preserved  the  memory  of  letters,  founded  schools  for  the  clergy,  and 
trained  teachers  for  such  children  as  could  find  refuge  in  their  walls. 
The  founder  of  the  first  .religious  ordeac  in  the  West,  which  was  formally 
recognized  by  the  highest  educational  authorities,  was  Benedict,  wh» 
was  born  at  Nescia,  in  Spolito,  in  480.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  retired 
to  Subiaco,  a  cavern  in  a  desolate  region  forty  miles  from  Rome,  where 
he  continued  his  studies,  with  several  companions  who  resorted  to  these 
same  retirements,  and  in  615  drew  up  a  rule  of  life  for  a  religious  ordor 
which  in  528  he  constituted  and  located  in  Monte  Cassino,  where  the 
rites  of  paganism  were  still  paid  to  Apollo  in  a  temple  specially  dedica- 
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ted  to  him.  This  temple  he  induced  his  worshipers  to  abandon  and 
destroy,  and  on  the  spot  erected  a  building  which  became  one  of  the 
mast  flourishing  schools  of  Italy,  and  with  its  associated  edifices,  the 
model  of  a  thousand  similar  establishments  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
This  was  the  mother  house  of  the  Benedictines  for  ten  centuries.  From 
time  to  time  to  meet  local  wants  and  wishes,  and  carry  out  the  differing 
views  of  equally  pious  and  zealous  men,  different  religious  orders  were 
instituted,  nearly  all  of  which  made  the  care,  conversion  and  education 
of  the  young  a  prominent,  and  several,  their  exclusive  object 

We  can  not  give  even  this  rapid  glance  at  the  first  stage  of  modern 
education  as  compared  with  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  without 
noticing  the  fact  that  each  Christian  home  was  regarded  by  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church  as  a  school,  and  the  mother  as  emphatically  the 
teacher  of  piety  and  devotion  to  her  children.  The  characteristic  features 
of  Christianity  are  the  sacredness  thrown  around  childhood,  as  the  type 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  special  recipient  of  the  Saviour*s 
love,  and  the  almost  immediate  social  and  intellectual  regeneration  of 
woman ;  wherever  the  Gospel  precepts  were  proclaimed,  wherever  the 
Christian'  church  was  planted,  there  children  were  sought  after  and 
taught,  and  women  were  softened,  purified  and  elevated  into  such  char-' 
acters  as  Agnes  and  Cecilia,  Lucy  and  Agatha,  Felicitas  and  Catherine, 
Blandina  and  Ursula — and  a  host  of  others,  who  have  illustrated  the 
annals  of  every  nation  which  has  made  Christianity  the  faith  and  rule 
of  life  for  the  people.  Basil  and  his  brother  Gregory,  of  Nys.sa,  gloried 
in  preserving  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  trained  by  their  grand- 
mother Macrina  the  elder.  Gregory  writes  that  one  of  his  brothers  was 
chiefly  brought  up  by  his  sister  Sebasta,  whose  own  education  had  been 
superintended  by  her  mother,  who  took  extreme  pains  that  he  should 
understand  the  Scriptures.  Fulgentius  of  Ruape,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  600,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  his  mother  (religiasa 
maUr\  who  was  so  solicitous  about  the  purity  of  his  Greek  accent  that 
she  made  him  learn  by  heart  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Meander,  before 
he  studied  his  Latin  rudiments.  The  training  of  Chrysostom  by  his 
mother  was  so  liberal  and  pious,  as  to  draw  from  a  pagan  teacher  (Liban- 
ius),  the  exclamation,  *' Ye  gods  of  Greece!  how  wonderful  are  these 
Christian  women !"  Jerome  dedicated  bis  commentaries  to  his  pupil 
Eustochium,  who,  he  assures  us,  wrote,  spoke  and  recited  Hebrew  with- 
out the  least  trace  of  a  Latin  accent  And  he  speaks  of  Marcella  as  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  ladies,  who  was  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  could 
instruct  others,  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  lose  those  qualities  which 
are  associated  with  the  character  and  &ce  of  the  Holy  Mother,  as  **  gravely 
sweet  and  sweetly  grave."  The  further  development  of  higher  education 
in  Italy  in  the  establishment  of  universities,  and  the  revival  and  culti- 
Tstion  of  classical  studies,  as  well  as  the  late  and  imperfect  legislation  of 
the  different  states,  in  behalf  of  the  popular  schools  in  Lombardy,  Tus- 
cany,  and  Naples,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  and  elsewhere. 


ST.  BENEDICT,  AND  THE  BENEDICTINE  ORDER. 


AT.  BBNEDIGT. 

About  the  year  480  of  the  Christiaa  Era,  in  the  8abine  town  of 
NuTsifti  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Rome,  was  born  in  the  wealthy 
and  illustrious  family  of  Anicius,  a  child,  whose  baptismal  name 
was  Benedictus  (the  Blessed),  and  who  is  known  in  the  annals  of 
Christian  civilixation  as  St  Benedict.  At  an  early  age,  before  his 
studies  were  completed,  this  futnre  founder  of  the  monastic  institu- 
tion of  the  West,  that  he  might  escape  from  the  contagion  of  evil 
example,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  solitary  meditation  and  devo- 
tion, retired  from  Rome  and  his  family  to  a  deserted  cavern  in  the 
rude  distkrict  of  Subiacnm,  among  the  Appenines.  To  this  spot  re- 
sorted after  a  time  many  others,  in  the  contagion  of  an  example 
which  the  anchorites  and  monks  of  Egypt  and  Syna  had  set,  and 
which  had  already,  in  an  isoUted  and  unregulated  fashion,  got 
established  in  Italy.  After  thirty-five  years  sojourn  in  this  district, 
during  which  time  he  had  built  two  oratories,  one  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  first  solitary  of  the  new  &ith ;  and  the  other  to  St 
Martin,  the  great  monk-bishop,  whose  ascetic  and  priestly  virtues 
had  edified  Gaul;  after  preaching  the  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
pagan  peasants  who  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  demons  of  the 
ancient  worship ;  after  a  trial  in  the  establishment  of  several  re- 
ligious communities^  of  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  life  at 
once  solitary  and  associated,  unregulated  by  some  received  authority, 
and  permanent  aud  uniform  rule,  and  unrelieved  by  timely  and 
suitable  labdt, — taking  with  him  a  small  number  of  disciples,  Bene- 
dict left  his  cavern  in  the  wild  gorges  of  Subiaco,  and,  directing  his 
steps  south  along  the  Abmzzi,  penetrated  into  what  was  known  as 
the  Land  of  Labor,  which  name  foreshadowed  the  career  of  the 
most  laborious  body  of  men  the  world  has  known.  '*  He  ended 
his  journey,^'  says  Montalembert,  in  his  chapter  on  St  Benedict,  in 
the  Monks  of  the  West,  "  in  a  scene  very  different  from  that  of 
Subiaco,  but  of  incomparable  grandeur  and  majesty.  There,  upon 
the  boundaries  of  Samuium  and  Campagnia,  in  the  center  of  a 
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lai^  basin,  half  surrounded  by  abrupt  and  picturesque  heights, 
rises  a  scarfed  and  isolated  bill,  the  vast  and  rounded  summit  of 
which  overlooks  the  course  of  the  Liris  near  its  fountain  head,  and 
the  undulating  plain  which  extends  south  towards  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  narrow  valleys  which,  towards  the  north, 
the  east  and  the  west,  lost  themselves  in  the  lines  of  the  mountain- 
ous horizon.  This  is  Monte  Cassino.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
he  found  an  amphitheater  of  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  town  of  Cassinium,  which  the  most  learned  and  pious 
of  the  Romans  (sanctissimus  et  integerrimus,  are  the  words  of 
Cicero  applied  to)  Varro,  that  Pagan  Benedictine,  whose  memory 
and  knowledge  the  sons  of  Benedict  took  pleasure  in  honoring,  had 
rendered  illustrious.  From  the  summit  the  prospect  extended  to- 
wards Arpinum,  where  the  prince  of  Roman  orators  was  bom,  and 
on  the  other  towards  Aquinum,  already  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
of  Juvenal  before  it  was  known  as  the  country  of  the  Doctor  An- 
gelico.  It  was  amidst  those  noble  recollections,  this  solemn  nature, 
and  upon  that  predestinated  height,  that  the  patriarch  of  the  monks 
of  the  West  founded  the  capitol  of  the  monastic  order.  He  found 
paganism  still  surviving  there.  Two  hundred  years  after  Con- 
stantine,  in  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and  so  near  Rome,  there  still 
existed  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  a  sacred  wood,  where 
a  multitude  of  peasants  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  demons.  Bene- 
dict preached  the  faith  of  Christ  to  those  forgotten  people ;  he  per- 
suaded them  to  cut  down  the  wood,  and  to  overthrow  the  temple 
of  the  idol."  Upon  their  remains  he  erected  places  of  prayer  and 
of  Christian  worship,  and  round  them  rose  the  monastery  which 
was  to  become  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  world— cele- 
brated not  only  for  the  virtues  which  were  nurtured  within  its 
walls,  but  because  here  Benedict  wrote  his  Rule,  and  formed  the 
type,  of  the  communities  which  submitted  to  that  sovereign  code.f 
Benedict  ended  his  life  at  Monte  Casstno,  where  he  lived  for  four- 
teen years,  occupied,  in  the  first  place,  in  extirpating  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  the  remnants  of  paganism,  in  building  his  mon- 


*  Th*  Srtt  monutery  of  Moota  Canino,  boih  by  Benedict  and  hit  monin,  wn  imftnytd  bj  the 
Lombardi  in  583,  and  rettored  by  the  Abbot  Petronax,  under  Grafory  It.,  in  731,  and  oonfleeiated 
by  Pope  Zaehariai,  in  748.  It  was  a  teeond  time  deaCroyed  by  tbe  SeraeMn,  who  aMnaertd  a 
freater  part  of  the  moob  ia  S87 ;  and  wai  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Alifem  abeat  MO,  and  eemeerated 
by  Alexander  11.  in  1071.  After  many  other  eabtmitiei,  it  wai  rebuilt  in  1640,  and  comeerated  a 
third  time  by  Beoediet  XTII.,  in  1727.  In  the  height  of  itf  splendor,  the  Abbot  vae  flnt  baron 
of  thekingdenof  NaidM,aadadaihiii«ratar«Ca  epeeial  dioeew  eitablfcbed  ia  JSSI,  iad  ow»- 
poted  of  37  parWies. 

t  The  BMNt  reoeot  and  eoneet  edition  of  tbe  Rule  b  that  of  Braodei,  Benedietlne  of  Bintftdein, 
witbamewintaiyMidlilioflh>p«triaiih,inthw  voioBWfc   BiMieddo  tad  Nrr  Teik, 
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astery,  in  cQltivating  the  arid  sides  of  bis  moantains,  and  the  arid 
plains  around;  and,  above  all,  in  tbo  practice  of  the  devotions  by 
which  his  own  soul  was  trained  to  the  highest  obedience  to  the 
divine  will,  and  in  directing  the  studies  and  labors  of  candidates 
and  monks  who  gathered  into  his  community.  To  the  poor,  in  all 
the  neighboring  country,  he  was  an  adviser,  and  in  various  ways  a 
helper  and  protector.  To  the  young  patricians,  who  resorted  to  his 
institution  the  more  readily  because  he  was  of  their  rank,  he  was 
the  loving  guide  in  the  ways  of  willing  obedience  and  labor. 

Scholastica,  the  twin-sister  of  Benedictns,  had  consecrated  her- 
self to  God  even  earlier  than  did  her  brother.  She  became  a  nun, 
and  established  herself,  after  the  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino  was 
begun,  in  a  convent  in  the  depth  of  a  valley  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  accepted  the  code  of  her  brother  as  its  rule.  The  convent 
was  afterwards  enlarged  and  rebuilt  by  a  wife  and  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  Lombards,  who  became  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino. 
The  sister  died  only  forty  days  before  Benedict.  They  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  once  a  year,  and  they  met  for  the  last  time, 
three  days  before  the  death  of  the  sister,  and  with  that  interview  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  devout  Catholics  the  occurrence  of  a 
miracle,  wrought  by  the  passionate  urgency  of  her  prayers  and 
tears,  by  which  that  last  interview  was  prolonged  in  devotional  ex- 
orcises and  sweet  communion  through  the  night.  Her  death  he 
received  as  the  signal  of  his  own  departure.  He  was  seised  with  a 
violent  fever,  but  on  the  sixth  day,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
into  the  chapel,  and  after  receiving  the  holy  viaticum,  he  was  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  open  grave,  near  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  with 
his  arms  extended  towards  heaven,  died  murmuring  a  last  prayer, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  543.  Both  were  buried  side  by  side,  in  a 
sepulchre  made  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  altar  of  Apollo,  and 
over  which  now  stands  the  high  altar  of  the  present  church  of 
Monte  Cassino. 

We  give,  mainly  from  Montalembert*s  chapter  on  St.  Benedict, 
the  chief  points  in  the  Rule  drawn  np  by  him  for  the  government 
of  the  religions  communities  which    he   established. 

*  The  Church  rwofniMi  four  prtncipnl  rulei,  under  which  mifht  be  ehned^lmott  nil  the  re- 
lifioue  orden :  lit.  That  of  St.  Buil,  which  pmvmiled  by  ileyiew  oyer  all  the  other*  in  the  EatI, 
and  which  it  retained  by  all  the  OrieoUl  monki :  9d,  That  of  St.  Aufintine,  ado|ited  by  the 
lefular  cnnont,  the  order  of  Prentontr^,  the  order  of  the  Preaching  broChere  or  Dominiciint,  and 
eeveial  military  orden:  3d,  That  of  St.  Benedict,  which,  adopted  raecevively  by  all  the  monks 


of  the  West,  ttill  remained  the  common  rule  (»f  the  monnetic  order,  properly  to  celled,  op  to  the 
thirteenth  ceniery :  the  ordera  of  the  OaaoaldolaB,  of  Vallombraaai  of  the  Carthoeian*,  and  of 
Citeaux.  racc^niie  thia  rule  at  the  basii  of  their  apeeial  conatitutiona,  although  the  name  of  monk 
of  St.  Benedict  or  Benedictine  monk  may  still  be  siiecially  aaslg ned  to  others :  4th  and  last.  The 
rale  of  St.  Francis,  which  signalised  the  advent  of  the  Mendicant  Ordera  at  the  thirteenth  oea- 
tury.  We  shall  furtiier  remark,  that  the  denomination  of  mmUts  k  not  generally  attributed  to  the 
BeUgioue  who  follow  the  rule  of  81.  AngueUueb  nor  to  the  MtndientMdan. 
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RULB  OF  8T.  BENEDICT. 

The  Rule  of  St  Benedict  opens  with  a  preamble,  in  which  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  his  reform  is  set  forth  in  a  style  peculiar  to  him- 
self. The  first  words,  Atuculkif  0  fill !  generally  appear  on  the 
book  which  the  Italian  painters  put  in  the  hands  of  the  saint 

Listen,  oh  son  I  to  the  preoe|it8  of  the  Master,  and  iodine  to  him  the  ear 
of  thy  heart ;  do  not  fear  to  receive  the  counsel  of  a  good  father  and  to  fulfill 
it  fully,  that  thy  laborious  obedience  may  lead  thee  back  to  Him  from  whom 
disobedience  and  weakness  have  alienated  thee.  To  thee,  whoever  thou  art^ 
who  renouncest  thine  own  will  to  fight  under  the  true  King,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  takest  in  hand  the  valiant  and  glorious  weapons  of  obedience,  are 
my  words  at  this  moment  addressed. 

And  in  the  first  place,  in  all  the  good  thou  .undertakest,  ask  of  him,  in  ear- 
nest prayer,  that  he  would  bring  it  to  a  good  end ;  that  having  condescended 
to  reckon  us  among  his  children,  be  may  never  be  grieved  by  oar  evil  actions. 
Obey  him  always,  by  the  help  of  his  grace,  in  such  a  way  that  the  irritated 
Father  may  not  one  day  disinherit  his  children,  and  that  also  the  terrible  Mas* 
ter,  enraged  by  our  perverse  deeds,  may  not  give  up  his  gailty  servants  to  un- 
ending punishment  because  they  would  not  follow  him  into  glory. 

Tlien,  let  us  rise  up  in  answer  to  tiiat  exhortation  of  Scripture  which  says 
to  us,  *  It  is  time  for  us  to  awake  out  of  sleep.'  And  with  eyes  open  to  the 
light  of  God  and  attentive  ears,  let  us  listen  to  the  daily  crv  of  the  Divine 
voice :  '  Come,  my  son,  hearken  unto  me ;  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Work  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  oometh,  when  no  man  can  vrork.' 

Now,  the  Lord,  who  seeks  his  servant  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  still  aays 
to  him,  'What  roan  is  he  that  desireth  life  and  loveth  many  days,  that  lie  may 
see  good  ?  When  if,  at  that  word,  thou  answerest,  *  it  is  1,'  the  Lord  will  say 
to  the,  '  If  tl)oa  wouldest  have  life,  keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips 
from  speaking  guile.  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good :  seek  peace,  and  pursue 
it'  And  that  being  done,  *Then  shall  my  eyes  be  npon  you,  and  my  ears 
shall  be  open  to  your  cry.  And,  even  before  thou  calleet  me,  I  shall  say  to 
thee,  Here  am  1 1' 

What  can  be  more  sweet,  O  beloved  brethren,  than  the  Toioe  of  the  Lord 
urging  us  thus  ?  By  this  means  the  Lord,  in  his  paternal  love,  shows  us  the 
way  of  life.  Let  us  then  gird  our  loins  with  faith  and  good  works;  and  with 
our  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel,  let  us  follow  upon  his  foot- 
steps, that  we  may  be  worthy  of  seeing  him  who  has  called  us  to  the  kingdom. 
If  we  would  find  a  place  in  the  tabernacle  of  that  kingdom,  we  must  seek  it 
by  good  works,  without  which  none  can  enter  there. 

For  let  us  inquire  at  tlie  Ijord  with  the  prophet  .  .  .  then  listen  to  the  an- 
swer he  gives:  ...  He  who  shall  rest  in  the  holy  mountain  of  God  is  he  who, 
being  tempted  by  the  devil,  casts  him  and  his  council  fhr  (hom  his  heart,  sets 
him  at  defiance,  and,  seizing  the  first  ofi'shoots  of  sin,  like  new-bom  children, 
breaks  them  to  pieces  at  the  feet  of  Clirist.  It  shall  be  those  who,  faithful  in 
the  fear  of  tlie  Lord,  shall  not  exalt  themselves  because  of  their  services,  but 
who,  remembering  that  iheycan  do -nothing  of  themselves,  and  that  all  the 
good  that  is  in  them  is  wrought  by  God,  glorify  the  Lord  and  his  works.  .  .  . 

The  Lord  waits  continually  to  see  us  answer  by  our  actions  to  his  holy  pre- 
cepts. It  is  for  the  amendment  of  our  sins  that  the  days  of  our  life  are  pro- 
longed like  a  dream,  sinoe  the  Apostle  says:  *  Art  thou  ignorant  that  the  pa- 
tience of  God  leads  thee  to  repentance  ?*  And  it  is  in  his  mercy  that  the  Lord 
himself  says:  '  I  desire  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
turn  to  me  and  live.' 

Having  thus,  my  brethren,  asked  of  the  Lord  who  shall  dwell  in  his  taber- 
nacle, we  have  heard  the  preoepts  prescribed  to  such  a  one.  If  we  fulfill  these 
conditions,  we  shall  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  us  then  prepare 
our  hearts  and  bodies  to  fight  under  a  holy  obedience  to  these  precepts ;  and  if 
it  IB  not  always  poodble  for  nature  to  obey,  let  us  ask  the  Lord  that  he  would 
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deign  to  give  us  the  succor  of  hifl  grace.  Would  we  avoid  the  pains  of  hell 
and  attain  eternal  life  while  there  is  stiil  time,  while  we  are  still  in  this  mortal 
body,  and  while  the  light  of  this  life  is  bestowed  upon  us  for  that  purpose ;  let 
us  run  aad  strive  so  as  to  reap  an  eternal  reward. 

We  must,  tben,  form  a  school  of  divine  servitude,  in  which,  we  trust,  noth- 
ing too  heavy  or  rigorous  will  be  established.  But  if,  in  conformity  with  right 
and  justice,  we  should  exercise  a  little  severity  for  the  amendment  of  vices  or 
the  preservation  of  charity,  beware  of  fleeing  under  the  impulse  of  terror  from 
the  way  of  salvation,  which  can  not  but  have  a  hard  beginning.  When  a  man 
lias  walked  for  some  time  in  obedience  and  faith,  his  heart  will  expand,  and  he 
will  run  with  the  unspeakable  sweetness  of  love  in  the  way  of  God's  com- 
mandments. May  he  grant  that,  never  straying  from  the  instruction  of  the 
Master,  and  persevering  in  his  doctrine  in  the  monastery  until  death,  we  may 
share  by  patience  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  be  worthy  to  share  together 
his  kingdom. 

In  this  preamble  Benedict  insists  on  two  principles,  action  or 
labor,  and  obedience,  which  underlie  his  entire  superstructure,  and 
give  the  clue  to  the  seventy-two  articles  which  compose  the  Rule 
of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

In  order  to  banish  indolence  which  he  called  the  enemy  of  the 
soul,  he  regulated  minutely  every  hour  of  the  day  according  to  the 
seasons,  and  ordained  that  after  celebrating  the  praises  of  God 
seven  times  a  day,  seven  hours  should  be  given  to  manual  labor, 
and  two  hours  to  reading.  All  must  be  done  with  moderation, 
having  regard  to  the  weak,  and  nothing  must  accrue  to  the  indi- 
vidual profit  or  fame  of  the  workman.  All,  the  weak  and  the  strong, 
the  more  and  the  less  skillful,  who  do  their  best  faithfully,  must 
stand  on  a  severe  equality  of  self-negation. 

Obedience  was  the  most  meritorious  and  essential  spiritual  disci- 
pline, by  which  the  monk  realized  the  sacrifice  of  self,  and  entered 
victor  over  earthly  desires  and  pa.ssions  into  the  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  Submission  must  be  prompt,  perfect,  and  absolute. 
To  be  acceptable  to  God  and  easy  to  man,  it  must  be  practiced 
without  reserve,  without  a  murmur,  calmly,  and  with  good  will. 
This  passive  and  absolute  obedience  would  have  been  intolerable, 
bad  it  not  been  the  result  of  a  predetermination,  after  a  sufficient 
trial  of  temper  and  strength,  to  accept  its  performance,  and  also 
sanctified  and  tempered  by  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  power. 
This  power  represented  no  selfish  will.  The  abbot  could  not  or- 
dain any  thing  which  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  authority  which  he  exercised  was  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
consulting  all  the  monks  assembled  in  a  council  or  chapter  upon  all 
important  business;  and  even  in  small  matters  he  can  never  act 
without  the  advice  of  the  principal  members.  His  permanent 
council  is  composed  of  deans,  or  elders  chosen  by  the  monks  them- 
selves, not  by  order  of  seniority,  but  for  their  merit,  charged  with 
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assisting  the  abbot,  by  sharing  with  him  the  weight  of  goyernment. 
He  can,  with  their  advice,  designate  a  prior,  or  provost,  to  act  as 
his  lieutenant.  He  is  himself  elected  bj  all  the  monks  of  the  mon- 
astery without  any  restriction  on  their  choice  among  the  members, 
whether  old  or  new  comers.  Once  elected,  his  aathority  ceases 
only  with  life,  unless  an  evidently  unworthy  person  receives  the 
election,  when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  intervene. 

The  absolute  authority  of  the  abbot,  fixed  in  a  rule  which  he  can 
not  modify  or  tran8gre.<«,  limited  by  the  necessity  of  consulting 
either  an  elect  number  or  the  whole  body  of  his  subordinates  npou 
all  business,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  the  election,  in  which  the 
electors  are  all  competent,  all  free,  and  all  personally  interested  in 
the  result — makes  the  chief  in  reality  the  servant  of  all  those  he 
commanded.  In  combination  of  authority,  at  once  absolute,  per- 
manent, and  elective,  with  the  necessity  of  taking  the  advice  of 
the  whole  ■  community,  and  of  acting  solely  in  its  interests,  there 
was  a  principle,  to  which  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  past  or 
existing  legislation,  which  gave  an  irresistible  force  to  the  com- 
munity, strong  in  the  concentration  of  wills  possessed  by  abnegation 
and  concentrated  towards  one  sole  end,  under  a  single  hand,  which 
was  ruled  and  controlled  in  its  turn  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
already  tested,  and  respected  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  on 
whom  and  through  him,  that  will  was  exerted. 

The  monastery,  like  a  citadel  always  besieged,  was  to  have  within 
itself  gardens,  a  mill,  a  bakery,  and  various  workshops,  in  order 
that  no  neciDssity  of  material  life  should  occasion  the  monks  to 
leave  its  walls.  A  certain  number  of  the  Religious,  whom  the 
abbot  judged  worthy,  might  be  raised  to  the  priesthood  for  the 
spiritual  service  of  the  house,  without  ceasing  on  that  account,  to  be 
subject  to  ordinary  discipline.  By  slow  degrees  all  monks  were,  in 
the  privileges  accorded  to  their  orders  from  Rome,  elevated  from 
the  lay  condition  to  the  title  and  standing  of  the  Regular  Clergy, 
in  opposition  to  the  Secular  Clergy. 

One  monk  was  charged  under  the  title  of  cellarer,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  goods  of  the  monastery,  the  distribution  of 
food,  the  care  of  the  hospital,  and  all  the  details  of  material  life. 
To  the  poor  and  the  stranger  the  most  generous  hospitality  was  en- 
joined— and  were  exercised  without  disturbing  the  solitude  of  the 
monks,  or  the  silence  of  their  cloisters.  "  Let  every  stranger  be 
received,"  says  the  rule,  "  as  if  he  were  Christ  himself;  for  it  is 
Christ  himself  who  shall  one  day  say  to  us,  *  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  not  in.' " 
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There  was  no  individaal  property  in  any  member  K)f  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  no  indindual  will,  different  from  and  independ- 
ent of  the  whole.  In  the  reciprocal  tie  of  all  its  members  by  the 
solemn  engagements  of  the  vow,  he  forever  relinquished  all  his  pos- 
sessions, either  to  his  own  family,  or  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  mon- 
astery itself — reserving  nothing  to  himself,  possessing  nothing  of 
his  own,  not  even  tablets,  or  a  pen  for  writing. 

The  rule  regulates  the  admission,  tries  the  vocation,  and  binds 
the  consciences  of  those  who  came  to  sacrifice  their  will  and  patri- 
mony to  God.  It  recognizes  two  classes  of  candidates — (1)  Chil- 
dren confided  in  their  youth  by  their  parents  to  the  monastery,  or 
received  by  the  charity  of  the  monks,  whose  education  is  pre- 
scribed with  minute  solicitude.  (2)  Young  men,  and  adults  who 
came  out  of  the  world  to  enter  the  cloister.  These  were  not  ad- 
mitted  at  once — ^the  rules  ordaining  tliat  they  should  be  left  out  for 
four  or  five  days  to  try  their  perseverance.  If  they  persevered, 
they  were  introduced  into  the  guest  chamber,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  days  into  the  novitiate.  Here  the  novice  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  old  monk,  who  was  chained  faithfully  to  report  the 
difficulties,  humiliations,  and  discomforts  in  the  hard  path  of  mon- 
astic obedience,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  was  inclined 
to  persevere,  the  entire  rule  was  read  to  him,  concluding  in  these 
words:  'Behold  the  law  under  which  thou  wouldst  fight;  if  thou 
canst  observe  it  enter;  if  thou  canst  not,  depart  in  freedom f 
Three  times  during  the  year  of  novitiate  this  trial  was  renewed,  and 
when  the  year  was  expired,  if  the  novice  persevered,  he  was  warne<^ 
that  shortly  the  power  of  leaving  the  monastery  would  be  lost,  and 
the  rule  which  he  had  only  accepted  thus  far  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, would  become  binding.  If  he  still  adhered  to  his  original 
purpose,  he  was  introduced  into  the  oratory  in  presence  of  all  the 
community,  where,  before  God  and  his  saints,  he  promised  stability , 
or  perpetual  residence,  and  also  reformation  of  his  morals,  and  obe- 
dience, under  pains  of  eternal  damnation.  With  a  declaration  of 
this  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  placed  upon  the  altar,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  each  of  the  brethren,  begging  them  to  pray 
for  him ;  and  he  was  henceforth  considered  tf  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Such  was  the  general  spirit  and  foundation  of  the  rule  of.  St. 
Benedict.  The  rule  itself  is  composed  of  seventy -three  chapters : — 
nine  touch  on  the  general  duties  of  the  abbot  and  the  monks ; 
thirteen  upon  worship  and  the  divine  services ;  twenty-nine  upon 
discipline,  faults,  and  penalties ;  ten  upon  internal  administration  of 
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tbe  monastery ;  twelve  upon  varioas  subjects,  sacb  as  the  reception 
of  guests,  the  conduct  of  the  brethren  wliile  traveling.  Montalem- 
bert  closes  his  notice  of  the  Rule  as  follows: 

Tliirteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  hand  of  Benedict  traced  all 
those  mitmto  regulations,  and  notliing  has  been  found  more  tit  to  strengthen 
the  religious  spirit  and  monastic  lite.  The  most  admired  and  effectual  retbrms 
have  scarcely  had  any  otiier  aim  than  to  lead  btick  the  regular  clergy  to  a  code 
of  whici)  time  lias  only  confirmed  the  wisdom  and  increased  the  authority. 

Among  all  these  details  of  tlie  rule,  the  scrupulous  care  whicli  the  legislator 
has  taken  to  bind  the  Religious  to  the  careful  celebration  of  divine  worship, 
accx>rding  to  the  liturgical  u^^ge  of  the  Roman  church,  is  specially  remarkabla 
They  were  to  give  themselves  to  prayer,  chanted  aloud  by  the  community, 
first  in  the.  night,  at  vigils,  which  began  about  two  in  tbe  moniing  and  contin- 
ued uiltil  dawn ;  then  six  times  during  tbe  day — at  prime,  tierce,  sexte,  nonea^ 
Tespcrs,  and  compline.  Tbe  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  of  David  were  divided 
among  these  seven  services  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  psalter  should  be 
chanted  every  week ;  and  this  prayer  in  common  was  not  to  interrupt  mental 
devotion,  which,  during  tbe  remaining  time,  was  to  be  short  and  simple. 

Then  comes  tiicse  noble  rules  of  sobriety,  which,  as  Bossuet  says,  take  every 
thing  superfluous  from  nature,  and  spare  her  all  anxiety  in  respect  to  that 
which  is  necessary,  and  which  are  but  a  reproduction  of  the  cusstoms  of  the 
first  Christians.  To  serve  each  other  by  turns  in  cooking  and  at  the  table ;  to 
eat,  in  silence,  listening  to  the  reading  of  some  pious  book,  of  two  cooked 
dishes  and  one  uncooked,  with  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  hemine  of  wine,  whether 
tliey  made  two  meals  in  the  day  or  only  one;  to  abstain  from  all  tie^h  of  quad- 
rupeds ;  and  to  increase  the  number  and  severity  of  the  fasts  appointed  by  the 
Church.  To  have  for  clothing  only  a  tunic,  with  a  ootoi  for  tlie  choir,  and  a 
9capulary  for  work :  this  was  nothing  else  than  the  hooded  frock  of  the  plow- 
man and  shepherds,  borrowed  from  that  of  the  slaves  of  pagan  times,  such  as 
Columella  has  described.  To  sleep  in  one  general  dormitory ;  to  sleep  but  lit- 
tle, and  always  in  their  clothes  and  stx)es;  and  finally,  to  keep  an  almost  con- 
'tinual  silence  during  the  whole  day.  Such  were  the  minute  and  salutary  regu- 
latioDQ  which  authorized  Benedict  to  declare  tliat  the  life  of  a  monk  ought  to 
be  a  perpetual  Lent 

And  there  were  other  rules  still  better  adapted  to  root  out  fW>m  the  hearts 
of  the  Religious  even  the  last  allurements  of  pride,  voluptuousness,  and  ava- 
rice. They  could  not  receive  either  letter  or  present,  even  from  their  nearest 
relatives,  without  the  permission  of  the  abbot.  In  accepting  the  n^e,  they 
pledged  themselves  beforehand  to  bear  patiently  public  and  humiliating  pen- 
ances for  the  smallest  faults,  and  even  corporeal  punishment,  in  case  of  mur- 
muring or  repetiiion  of  the  offense,  and  this  while  still  subject  to  temporary 
excommunication  and  final  exclusion.  But  mercy  appeared  by  the  side  of  se- 
▼erity:  the  excluded  brother  who  desired  to  return,  promising  amendment, 
was  to  bo  received  anew,  and  three  times  in  succession,  before  he  was  banished 
forever  flrom  the  community. 

However,  in  going  back  to  the  austerity  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  desert, 
Benedict  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  preamble  of  his  rule,  as  has  been  peen, 
that  he  believed  he  had  ordained  nothing  too  hard  or  too  difficult  to  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  he  ends  by  declaring  that  it  was  only  a  litUe  hegwrwug^  a  modest 
introduction  to  Christiay  perfection. 

Such  are  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  famous  code,  which  has  ruled 
-so  many  souls  for  so  many  ages,  and  which  although  it  has  lost  almost  all  its 
subjects,  remains,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of 
Christian  genius.  Compared  to  the  previous  Oriental  rules,  its  bears  that  seal 
of  Roman  wisdom,  and  that  adaptation  to  Western  customs,  which  has  made 
it,  according  to  the  idea  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a  masterpiece  of  clearness  and 
discretion,  in  which  judges  who  are  above  all  suspicion  have  not  hesitated  to 
recognise  a  character  of  good  sense  and  gentleness,,  humanity  and  moderation, 
superior  to  every  tiling  that  could  be  found  up  to  that  time  in  either  Roman  or 
Barbarian  laws,  or  in  the  habits,  of  civil  society. 
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Whoa  we  reflect  that  all  the  other  inODastic  systems,  not  only  of 
the  past,  bat  even  of  the  present  day,  are  but  modifications  of  this 
same  rule,  and  that  it  emanated  from  the  brain,  and  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  genius  of  the  solitary  hermit  of  Monte  Cassino,  we  are 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  magnitude  of  the  results  which  have 
sprung  from  so  simple  an  origin.  That  St.  Benedict  had  any  pro- 
sentiment  of  the  future  glory  of  his  order,  there  is  no  sign  in  his 
rule  or  his  life.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  ho  produced 
that  comprehensive  rule  simply  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  imme- 
diate followers,  without  a  thought  beyond.  But  it^was  blessed, 
and  grew,  and  prospered,  mightily  in  the  world.  He  has  been  called 
the  Moses  of  a  favored  people ;  and  the  comparison  is  not  inapt^ 
for  he  led  his  order  on  up  to  the  very  borders  of  the  promised 
country,  and  after  his  death,  which,  like  that  of  Moses,  took  place 
within  sight  of  their  goal,  they  fought  their  way  through  the  hos- 
tile wilds  of  barbarism,  until  those  men  who  had  conquered  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Europe  Uy  at  their  feet,  bonnd  in  the  fetters 
of  spiritual  subjection  to  the  croes  of  Christ.  The  wild  races  of 
Scandinavia  came  pouring  down  upon  Southern  Europe  in  one  vast 
march  of  extermination,  slaying  and  destroying  as  they  advanced, 
sending  before  them  tbe  terror  of  that  doom  which  might  be  seen 
in  the  desolation  which  lay  behind  them ;  but  they  fell,  vanquished 
by  the  power  of  the  army  of  Qod,  who  sallied  forth  in  turn  to  re- 
conquer the  world,  and  fighting  not  with  the  weapons  of  fire  and 
sword,  but,  like  Christian  soldiers,  girt  about  with  truth,  and  hav- 
ing on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  they  subdued  these  wild 
races,  who  had  crushed  the  conquerors  of  the  earth,  and  rested  not 
until  they  had  stormed  the  stronghold,  and  planted  the  cross  tri- 
umphantly upon  the  citadel  of  an  ancient  paganism.  Time  rolled 
on,  and  the  gloom  of  a  long  age  of  darkness  fell  upon  a  world  whoso 
glory  lay  buried  under  Roman  ruins.  Science  had  gone,  literature 
had  vanished,  art  had  flown,  and  men  groped  alH>ut  in  vain  in  that 
dense  darkness  for  one  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  them  in  their  sorrow. 
The  castle  of  the  poweiful  baron  rose  gloomily  above  thom,  and 
with  spacious  moat,  dense  walls,  and  battlcmented  towers,  frowned 
ominously  upou  the  world  which  lay  abject  at  ita  feet  In  slavery 
men  were  born,  and  in  slavery  they  lived.  They  pandered  to  the 
licentiousness  and  violence  of  him  who  held  their  lives  in  his  hands, 
and  fed  them  only  to  fight  and  fall  at  his  bidding.  But  far  away 
from  the  castle  there  arose  another  building,  massive,  solid,  and 
strong,  not  frowning  with  battlemented  towers,  nor  isolated  by 
broad  moats;  but  with  open  gates,  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
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comers,  stood  the  monasteiy,  where  lay  the  hope  of  hnmanity,  as 
in  a  safe  asylum.  Behind  its  walls  was  the  church,  and  clustered 
around  it  the  dwelling-places  of  those  who  had  left  the  world,  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  that  church,  and  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  Far  and  near  in  its  vicinity  the  land  bore  witness 
to  assiduous  culture  and  diligent  care,  bearing  on  its  fertile  bosom 
the  harvest  hope  of  those  who  had  labored,  which  the  heavens 
watered,  the  sun  smiled  upon,  and  the  winds  played  over,  until  the 
heart  of  man  rejoiced,  and  all  nature  was  big  with  the  promise  of 
increase.  This  was  the  refuge  to  which  religion  and  art  had  fled. 
In  the  quiet  seclusion  of  its  cloisters  science  labored  at  its  problems 
and  perpetuated  its  results,  uncheered  by  applause  and  stimulated 
only  by  the  pure  love  of  the  pursuit.  Art  toiled  in  the  church, 
and  whole  generations  of  busy  fingers  worked  patiently  at  the 
decoration  of  the  temple  of  the  Most  High.  ^  The  pale,  thoughtful 
monk,  upon  whose  brow  genius  had  set  her  mark,  wandered  into 
the  calm  retirement  of  the  library,  threw  back  his  cowl,  buried 
himself  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  history,  or  divinity,  and  trans- 
ferred his  thoughts  to  vellum,  which  was  to  molder  and  wast«  in 
darkness  and  obecurity,  like  himself  in  his  lonely  monk's  grave, 
and  be  jead  only  when  the  spot  where  he  labored  should  be  a  heap 
of  ruins>and  his  very  name  a  controversy  among  scholars. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  truth,  that  in  this  building, 
when  the  world  was  given  up  to  violence  and  darkness,  was  gar- 
nered up  the  hope  of  humanity ;  and  these  men  who  dwelt  there 
in  contemplation  and  obscurity  were  its  faithful  guardians ; — ^and 
this  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  that  great  order  whose 
foundation  we  have  been  examining.  The  Benedictines  were  the 
depositaries  of  learning  and  the  arts ;  they  gathered  books  together, 
and  reproduced  them  in  the  silence  of  their  cells,  and  they  pre^ 
served  in  this  way  not  only  the  volumes  of  sacred  writ,  but  nuuiy 
of  the  works  of  classic  lore.  They  started  Gothic  architecture — 
that  matchless  union  of  nature  with  art — ^they  alone  bad  the  secrets 
of  chemistry  and  medical  science ;  they  invented  many  colors ; 
they  were  the  first  architects,  artists,  glass-stainers^  carvers,  and  mo- 
saic workers  in  medieval  times.  *  They  were  the  original  illumina- 
tors of  manuscripts,  and  the  first  transcribers  of  books ;  in  fine, 
they  were  the  writers,  thinkers,  and  workers  of  a  dark  age,  who 
wrote  for  no  applause,  thought  with  no  encouragement,  and  worked 
for  no  reward.  Their  power,  too,  waxed  mighty ;  kings  trembled 
before  their  denunciations  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger 
fled  to  their  altara  for  safety ;  and  it  was  an  English  king  who  made 
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a  pilgrimage  to  their  shrines,  and,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  five 
Benedictine  monks,  bared  his  back,  and  submitted  himself  to  be 
scourged  as  a  penance  for  his  crimes. 

Nearly  .fourteen  hundred  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  great 
man  who  founded  this  noble  order  died ;  and  he  who  in  after  years 
compiled  the  "  Saxon  Chronicle,"  has  recorded  it  in  a  simple  sen- 
tence, which,  amongst  the  many  records  of  that  document,  we  may 
at  least  believe,  and  which  will  conclude  the  chapter — '  This  year 
St.  Benedict  the  Abbot,  father  of  all  monks,  went  to  heaven.' 

OFTICERS  OF  A  MONASTIO  ESTABLISHUEKT. 

The  head  and  ruler  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  was  the  abbot — ^and  hia 
election  and  iostallatioD  were  events  of  great  moment,  not  onl^in  the  estab- 
liahroent,  but  to  all  the  country  round  about.  In  its  palmy  days,  be  ranlced  as 
peer,  and  the  mouarch  himself  could  not  enter  the  gates  without  the  abbofs 
permission.  The  next  roan  in  office  to  the  abbot  was  tiie  prior,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  his  superior,  was  invested  with  full  powers ;  but  on  other  occasions 
his  jurisdiction  was  limited — in  some  monasteries  he  was  assisted  by  sub- 
priora,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  institution  aqd  number  of  its  inmates. 
After  the  prior  in  rank  came  the  precentor  or  chanter,  an  office  only  g;iveu-  to  a 
monk  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  monastery  from  a  child.  He  had  the 
supervision  of  the  choral  service,  the  writing  oat  the  tables  of  divine  service 
for  the  monks,  tlie  correction  of  mistakes  in  chanting,  which  he  led  off  from  his 
place  in  the  center  of  the  choir;  he  distributed  the  robes  at  festivals,  and  ar- 
ranged processions.  The  cellarer  was  intrusted  with  the'  food,  drink,  eta,  of 
the  monastery,  also  with  the  mazers  or  drinking  cups  of  the  monks,  and  all 
other  vessels  used  in  the  cellar,  kitchen,  and  refectory ;  he  had  to  attend  at  the 
refectory  table,  and  collect  the  spoons  after  dinner.  The  treasurer  had  charge 
of  the  documents,  deeds  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  monastery ;  be  received 
the'  rents,  paid  all  the  wages  and  expenses,  and  kept  the  accounts.  The  sacri»> 
tan's  duties  were  connected  with  the  church ;  he  bad  to  attend  to  the  altar,  to 
carry  a  lantern  before  the  priest,  as  he  went  from  the  altar  to  the  lectum,  to 
cause  the  bell  to  be  rung ;  he  took  charge  of  all  the  sacred  vessels  in  use,  pre* 
pared  the  host,  the  wine,  and  the  altar  bread.  The  almoner's  duty  was  to  pro- 
vide the  monks  with  mats  or  hassocks  for  their  feet  in  the  church,  also  matting 
in  the  chapter-house,  cloisters,  and  dormitory  stairs;  he  was  to  attend  to  the 
poor,  and  distribute  alms  amongst  them,  and  in  the  winter,  warm  clothes  and 
shoes.  Afler  the  monks  had  retired  from  the  refectory,  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
round  and  collect  any  drink  left  in  the  mazers  to  be  given  away  to  the  poor. 
The  kitchener  was  filled  by  a  different  nionk  every  week,  in  turn,  and  he  had  to 
arrange  what  food  was  to  be  cooked,  go  round  to  the  infirmary,  visit  the  sick 
and  provide  for  them,  and  supenntend  the  labors  of  his  assistants.  The  in- 
firmarer  had  care  of  the  sick ;  it  was  his  office  to  administer  to  their  wants,  to 
give  them  their  meals,  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  their  beds  every  night  after 
the  service  of  complin.  A  person  was  generally  appointed  to  this  duty  who,  In 
case  of  emergency,  was  competent  to  receive  the  confession  of  a  sick  man. 
The  porter  was  generally  a  grave  monk  of  mature  age;  he  had  an  assistant  to 
keep  the  gate  when  he  delivered  messages,  or  was  compelled  to  leave  his  poet. 
The  chamberlain's  business  was  to  look  after  the  beds,  bedding,  and  shaving 
room,  to  attend  to  the  dormitory  windows,  and  to  have  the  chambers  swept, 
and  the  straw  of  the  beds  changed  once  every  year,  and  under  his  supervision 
was  the  tailory,  where  clothes,  etc ,  was  made  and  repaired.  There  were  other 
offices  connected  with  the  monastery,  but  these  were  the  principal,  and  next  to 
these  came  the  monks  who  formed  the  convent  with  the  lay  brethren  and 
novicea 

We  give  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  earlier  Benedictine  Abbeys. 
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xoKAsnc  iKSTiTimoirs  and  crviLizATZcnr. 
To  appreciate  the  services  rendered  by  the  institations  which 
g^w  np  under  the  rale  of  St.  Benedict^  we  must  look  closely  into 
the  state  of  society  which  existed  at  the  advent  of  Christianity,  and 
which  succeeded  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
processes  by  which  the  new  civilization  was  planted  in  regions  before 
utterly  barbarous.  Dr.  Newman  has  described^  in  a  short  chapter, 
ttie  Downfall  and  Refuge  of  Ancient  OiTilization,  portions  of  which 
we  introduce  hei'e. 

There  never  was,  perhaps^  jn  the  history  of  this  turanltaoas  world,  prosperity 
so  great,  so  far-spreading,  bo  lastiiig,  as  tliat  which  hegan  throughout  the  vast 
Empire  of  Rome^  at  the  lime  when  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  bom  into  it.  Pre- 
teroatural  as  was  the  tyranny  of.  certain  of  tike  CiBsars^  it  did  not  reach  the 
mass  of  the  population ;  and  the  reigns  of  the  five  good  emperors^  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  are  proverbs  of  wise  and  gentle  government.  The  sole  great  ex- 
ception to  this  universal  happiness  was  the  cruel  peisecotion  of  the  Christians; 
the  sufferings  of  a  whole  world  fell  and  were  concentrated  €»  tlieoi,  and  the 
children  of  heaven  were  tormented,  that  the  sons  of  men  might  ^enjoy  their 
revel.  Their  Lord,  while  Uis  shadow  brought  peace  apon  earth,  foretold  that 
in  the  event  He  came  to  send  *  not  peace  but  a  swcN-d ;'  and  that  sword  was 
first  let  loose  upon  His  own  people.  *  Judgment  commenced  with  the  House 
of  God  ^'  and  thoogti,  as  time  went  on,  it  left  Jerusalem  behind,  and  began  to 
career  round  the  world  and  sweep  the  nations  as  it  traveled  on,  nevertheless^ 
as  if  by  some  paradox  of  Providence,  it  seemed  at  first,  tliat  truth  and  wretch- 
edness had  ^met  togetlier.' and  sin  and  prosperity  had  ^kissed  one  another.' 
The  more  the  heathens  enjoyed  themselves^  tlie  more  they  scorned,  hated,  and 
persecuted  tiieir  true  light  and  true  peace.  They  persecnted  Him,  for  tiie  very 
reason  Cliat  they  had  httle  else  to  do;  happy  and  liauglity,  tliey  saw  in  Him 
the  sole  drawback,  the  sole  exception,  the  sole  hindrance,  to  a  nniversQl,  a 
continual  sunsliine  ;  tlwy  called  Him  '•  the  enemy  of  the  human  race ;'  and 
Ihey  felt  tliemselves  bound,  by  their  loyalty  to  the  glorious  and  immortal 
■lemory  of  their  forefHtbera,  by  their  traditions  of  state^  and  their  duties 
toward^  their  diildren,  to  trample  upon,  and,  if  they  could,  to  stifle  that  teach* 
ii^,  which  was  destined  to  bo  the  lifo  and  mold  of  a  new  world. 

But  our  immediate  subject  here  i^i,  not  Christianity,  but  the  worid  that 
passed  away ;  and  before  it  passed,  it  had,  I  say,  a  tranquillity  great  in  propor- 
tion to  its  former  commotions.  Ages  of  trouble  terminated  in  two  centuries 
of  peace.  The  present  crtst  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  war 
of  elements^  and  to  have  been  made  so  beautiful,  so  various,  so  rich,  and  so 
useful,  by  the  disciple  of  revolutions,  by  earthquake  and  liirhtning,  by 
mountains  of  water  and  seas  of  fire ;  and  so  In  like  manner,  it  required  the 
events  of  two  thousand  years,  the  multifnrm  fortunes  of  tribes  and  populMtions» 
the  rise  and  &11  of  kingSy  the  mutual  collision  of  states,  the  spread  oT  colonies, 
the  vicissitudes  and  tlie  succession  of  conquests,  and  the  gradual  adjustment 
and  settlement  of  innumerous  discordant  idens  and  interests,  to  cany  on  the 
human  race  to  unity,  and  to  sli:<pe  and  consolidate  the  gnat  Roman  Power. 

And  when  once  those  unwieldy  materials  were  welded  together  into  one 
mass,  what  human  foroe  could  split  them  np  again?  what  *^ hammer  of  the 
earth '  could  shiver  at  a  stroke  a  solidity  whioh  had  taken  ages  to  form  ?  Who 
can  estimate  the  strentrth  of  a  political  establishment,  which  has  been  the  slow 
birth  of  time?  and  what  establishment  ever  equaled  pagan  Rome?  Hence 
has  come  the  proverb,  ^Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day;'  it  was  the  portentous 
solidity  of  its  power  that  forced  the  gazor  back  upon  an  exclamation,  which 
was  the  relief  of  his  astonishment,  as  being  his  solution  of  the  prodigy.  And, 
when  at  length  it  was  built,  Rome,  so  long  in  building,  was  ^  Eternal  Rome ;' 
it  had  been  done  once  for  all ;  its  being  was  inconceivable  beforehand,  and  ita 
not  being  was  inconceivable  afterwards.    It  had  been  a  miracle  that  itr  was 
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brought  to  be ;  it  would  take  a  second  miracle  that  it  should  cease  to  be.  To 
remove  it  from  its  place  was  to  cast  a  mountain  into  the  flea.  Look  at  the 
Palatine  Hill,  penetrated,  traversodf  cased  with  brickwork,  till  it  appears  a 
work  of  man,  not  of  nature;  run  your  eye  along  the  cliffs  froiA  Ostia  to  Ter- 
racina,  covered  with  the  debris  of  masonry;  gase  around  the  bay  of  Baiie, 
whose  rocks  have  been  made  to  serve  as  tlie  foundations  and  the  walls  01 
palaces;  and  in  thoae  mere  remains,  lasting  to  this  day,  you  will  have  a  type 
of  the  moral  and  political  strength  of  the  establishments  of  Rome.  Think  of 
the  aqueducts  making  for  the  imperial  city,  for  miles  across  the  plain ;  think  of 
the  straight  roads  stretching  off  again  from  that  one  centre  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth:  consider  the  vast  territory  round  about  it  strewn  to  this  day  with 
countless  ruins;  follow  in  your  imagination  its  suburbs,  extending  along  its 
roads,  for  as  much,  at  least  in  some  directions,  as  forty  miles;  and  number  up  its 
continuous  mass  of  population,  amounting,  as  grave  authors  say,  to  almost  six 
milliotis ;  and  answer  the  question,  bow  was  Rome  ever  to  be  got  rid  of?  why 
was  it  not  to  progress  ?  why  was  it  not  to  progress  for  ever  ?  where  was  that 
ancient  civilization  to  end?  Such  were  tlie  questionings  and  anticipations  of 
ihoughtful  minds,  not  specially  proud  or  fond  of  Rome.  *The  world,' says 
TertuUian,  *■  has  more  of  cultivation  every  d;iy,  and  is  better  furnished  than  in 
times  of  old.  All  places  are  opened  up  now ;  all  are  familiarly  known ;  all  are 
gcenes  of  business.  Smiling  farms  have  obliterated  the  notorious  wilderness; 
tillage  has  tamed  the  forest  land ;  flocks  have  put  to  flight  the  beasts  of  prey. 
Sandy  tracta  are  sown;  rocks  are  piit  into  shape;  marshes  are  drained. 
There  are  more  cities  now,  than  there  were  cottages  at  one  time.  Islands  are 
no  longer  wild ;  the  crag  is  no  longer  friglitful ;  everywhere  there  is  a  home,  a 
population,  a  state,  and  a  livelihood.'  Such  was  the  prosperity,  such  the 
promise  of  prog^ress  and  permanence,  in  which  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Greek,  the  Macedonian  conquests  had  terminated 

Education  had  gone  through  a  similar  course  of  difficulties,  and  had  a  place 
in  the  prosperous  result.  First,  *  carried  forth  upon  the  wings  of  genius,  and 
disseminated  by  the  energy  of  individual  minds,  or  by  the  colonizing  missions 
of  single  cities,  knowledge  was  irregularly  extended  to  and  fro  over  tlie 
spacious  regions,  of  which  the  Mediterranean  is  the  common  basin.  Intro- 
duced, in  course  of  time,  to  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  political  power,  it 
received  the  means,  at  the  date  of  Alexauder  and  his  successors,  both  of  its 
cultivation  and  its  propagation.  It  was  formally  recognized  and  endowed 
under  the  Ptolemies,  and  at  length  became  a  direct  object  of  the  solicitude  of 
the  government  under  the  Ctesars.  It  was  honored  and  dispensed  in  every 
considerable  city  of  the  Empire ;  it  tempered  the  political  administration  of 
the  conquering  people;  it  civilized  the  manners  of  a  hundred  barbarian  con- 
quests ;  it  gradually  reconciled  unoon^nial,  and  associated  distant  countriesi, 
with  each  other;  while  it  had  ever  ministered  to  the  fine  arts,  it  now  proceeded 
to  subserve  the  useful  It  took  in  hand  the  reformation  of  the  world's  re- 
ligion; it  began  to  harmonize  the  legends  of  discordant  worehips ;  it  purified 
the  mythology  by  making  it  symbolical;  it  interpreted  it,  and  gave  it  a  moral, 
and  explained  away  its  idolatry.  It  began  to.develope  a  system  of  ethics,  it 
framed  a  code  of  laws;  what  might  not  be  expected  of  it,  as  lime  went  on, 
were  it  not  for  that  illiberal,  unintelligible,-  fanatical,  abominable  sect  of  Gali- 
leans ?  If  they  were  allowed  to  make  play,  and  get  power,  whut  might  not 
happen?  Tiiereaguin  Christians  were  in  the  way,  as  hateful  to  the  philosoplier, 
as  to  the  statesman.  Yet  in  truth  it  was  not  in  this  quarter  that  the  peril  of 
civilization  lay;  it  lay  in  a  very  different  direction,  over  against  the  Empire  to 
the  North  and  North-east,  in  a  black  cloud  of  inexhaustible  barbarian  popula- 
tions ;  and  when  the  storm  mounted  overhead  and  broke  upon  the  earth,  it 
was  thoso  scorned  and  detested  Galilenns,  and  none  but  they,  the  men-haters 
and  God-despisers,  who,  returning  good  for  evil,  housed  and  lodged  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  that  old  world's  wisdom,  which  had  so  persecuted  them,  went 
forth  valiantly  to  meet  the  savage  destroyer,  tamed  him  without  arms,  and 
became  the  founders  of  a  new  and  higher  civilization.  Not  a  man  in  Europe 
now,  who  talks  bravely  against  the  Church,  but  owes  it  to  the  Church,  that  be 
can  talk  at  alL 
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But  what  was  to  be  the  process,  what  the  method,  what  the  instruments; 
what  the  place,  for  sheltering  the  treasures  of  ancient  intellect  during  the 
convulsion,  of  bridging  over  the  abyss,  and  of  linking  the  old  world  to  the 
new  ?  In  spite  of  the  consolidation  of  its  power,  IU>me  was  to  go,  as  all 
things  human  go,  and  vanish  for  ever.  In  the  words  of  inspiration,  '  Great 
Babylon  came  in  remembrance  before  Grod,  and  every  island  fled  away,  and  the 
mountains  were  not  found.'  All  the  fury  of  the  elements  was  directed  against 
it ;  and,  as  a  continual  dropping  wears  away  the  stone,  so  blow  after  blow, 
and  revolution  after  revolution,  sufficed  at  last  to  heave  up,  and  hurl  down, 
and  smasli  into  fragments,  the  noblest  earthly  power  that  ever  was.  First 
came  the  Goth,  then  the  Hun,  and  then  the  Lombard.  The  Goth  took  posses- 
sion, but  he  was  of  noble  nature,  and  soon  lost  his  barbarism.  The  Hun  came 
came  next;  he  was  irreclaimable,  but  did  not  stay.  The  Lombard  kept  both 
bis  savageness  and  his  ground;  he  appropriated  to  himself  the  territory,  not 
the  dvilizatiou  of  Italy,  fierce  as  the  Hun,  and  powerful  as  the  Goth,  the  most 
tremendous  scourge  of  Heaven.  In  his  dark  presence  the  poor  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  splendor  died  away,  and  the  world  went  more  rapidly  to  ruin, 
material  and  moral,  than  it  was  advancing  from  triumph  to  triumph  in  the 
Tertullian.  Alas  I  the  change  between  Rome  in  the  hey-day  of  her  pride,  and 
in  the  agony  of  her  judgment  I  Tertullian  writes  while  she  is  exalted  ;  Pope 
Gregory  when  she  is  in  humiliation.  He  was  delivering  homilies  upon  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  when  the  news  came  to  Rome  of  the  advance  of  the  Lombards 
upon  the  city,  and  in  the  course  of  them  he  several  times  burst  out  into 
lamentations  at  the  news  of  miseries,  which  eventually  obliged  him  to  cut. 
short  his  exposition. 

*  Sights  and  sounds  of  war,'  he  says,  *  meet  us  on  every  side.  The  cities  are 
destroyed ;  tiie  military  stations  broken  up ;  the  land  devastated ;  the  earth  de- 
populated. No  one  remains  in  the  country ;  scarcely  any  inhabitants  in  the 
towns;  yet  even  the  poor  remains  of  human  kind  are  still  smitten  daily  and 
without  intermission.  Before  our  eyes  som%  are  carried  away  captive,  some 
mutilated,  some  murdered.  She  herself,  who  once  was  mistress  of  the  world, 
we  behold  how  Rome  fares;  worn  down  by  manifold  and  incalculable  dis- 
tresses, the  bereavement  of  citizens,  the  attack  of  foe&  the  reiteration  of  over- 
tfirows,  where  is  her  senate?  where  are  her  people  ?  We,  the  few  survivors,  are 
still  tlie  daily  prey  of  the  sword  and  of  other  innumerable  tribulations.  Where 
are  they  who  in  a  former  day  reveled .  in  her  glory  ?  where  is  their  pomp,  their 
pride,  their  frequent  and  immoderate  joy  ? — youngjttcrs,  young  men  of  the 
world,  congregated  here  from  every  quarter,  where  they  aimed  at  a  secular 
advancement.  Now  no  one  hastens  up  to  her  for  preferment;  and  so  it  is 
with  other  cities  also ;  some  places  are  laid  wuste  by  pestilence,  others  are  de- 
populated by  the  sword,  others  are  tormented  by  famine ;  and  others  are  swal- 
lowed up  by  earthquakes.' 

These  words,  far  from  being  a  rhetorical  lament,  are  but  a  meagre  statement 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  of  a  desolation,  in  which  the  elements  them- 
selves, as  St.  Gregory  intimatefi,  as  well  as  the  barbarians,  took  a  principal 
part.  In  the  dreadf\il  age  of  that  great  Pope,  a  plague  spread  from  the  low- 
lands of  Egypt  to  the  Indies  on  the  one  hand,  along  Africa  across  to  Spain  on 
the  other,  till,-  reversing  its  course,  it  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe, 
For  flf\y-two  years  did  it  retoin  possession  of  the  infected  atmosphere,  and, 
in  Constantinople,  during  three  months,  five  thousand,  and  at  length  ten 
thousand  persons,  are  said  to  have  died,  dnily.  Many  cities  of  the  East  were 
left  without  inhabitants;  and  in  several  districts  of  Italy  there  were  no  laborers 
to  gather  either  harvest  or  vintage.  A  succession  of  earthquakes  accomiiauied 
for  years  this  heavy  calamity.  Constantinople  was  shaken  for  above  forty 
days.  Two  hundred  and  filly  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
earthquake  of  Antioch.  crowded,  as  the  city  was,  with  strangers  for  the  festival 
of  the  Ascension.  Berytus,  the  eastern  school  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  called, 
from  its  literary  and  scientific  importance,  the  eye  of  Phoenicia,  shared  a 
similar  fate.  These,  however,  were  but  local  vi$«itflM'nns  Cities  are  indeed  the 
homes  of  civilization,  but  the  wide  earth,  with  her  hill  and  dale,  open  plain 
and  winding  valley,  is  its  refuge. 
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Suceestfid  AsaatUts  on  Roman  Civilization, 

Whatever  were  the  real  canses  of  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  civilization,  its 
immediate  inatrument  was  the  furj  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  directed  again 
and  again  against  the  institutions  in  which  it  was  embodied.  First,  one  caroe 
down  upon  the  devoted  Empire,  and  then  another;  and  'that  which  the  palmer 
worm  left^  the  locust  ate;  and  what  tlie  locust  lefl,  the  mildew  destro3'ed.' 
Nay,  this  succession  of  assaults  did  not  merely  carry  on  and  finish  the  process 
of  destruction,  bat  rather  undid  the  promise  and  actual  prospect  of  rec-overy, 
In  the  interval  between  blow  and  blow,  there  was  a  direct  tendency  to  a 
revival  of  what  had  been  trodden  down,  and  a  restoration  of  what  had  been 
defaced ;  and  that,  not  only  from  any  such  reaction  as  might  take  place  in  the 
afiEUcted  population  itseU|  when  the  crisis  was  over,  but  from  the  incipient 
domestication  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  vigorous 
element  into  the  party  and  cause  of  civilization..  The  fierce  soldier  was  van- 
quished by  the  captive  of  his  sword  and  bow.  The  beauty  of  the  soutliem 
climate,  the  richness  of  its  productions,  the  material  splendorof  its  cities,  tlio 
majesty  of  the  imperial  organization,  the  spontaneous  precision  of  a  routine 
administration,  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  imagination  and  the  affections, 
antiquity,  rule,  name,  prescnptiou,  and  territory,  presented  to  invisible  and 
recognized  forms, — in  a  word,  the  conservative  power  proper  to  establishments, 
— awed,  overcame,  and  won,  the  sensitive  and  noble  savage.  'Order  is 
heaven's  first  law,'  and  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  divinity ;  and  it  has  an 
especial  power  over  those  minds  which  have  had  least  experience  of  it.  The 
Goth  not  only  took  pay,  and  sought  refuge,  from  the  Empire,  but,  still  more, 
when,  instead  of  dependent,  he  was  lord  and  mat^ter,  he  found  himself  ab- 
sorbed into  and  assimilated  with  the  civilization,  upon  which  he  Iiad  violently 
thrust  himself.  Had  he  been  left  in  possession,  great  revolutions  certainly,  but 
not  dissolution,  would  have  been  the  destiny  of  the  social  framework ;  and 
the  tradition  of  science  and  of  the  arts  of  life  would  have  been  unbroken. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  events  which  were  then  in  progress,  there 
were  intervals  of  respite  and  of  hope.  The  day  of  wrath  seemed  to  be  pnssing 
away ;  things  began  to  look  up,  and  the  sun  was  on  the  point  of  coming  out 
again.  Statesmen,  who  watched 'the  signs  of  the  times,  perhaps  began  to  say, 
that  at  last  they  did  think  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  there  were  good 
grounds  for  looking  hopefully  at  the  state  of  affairs.  Adtflphus,  the  successor 
of  Alaric,  took  on  himself  the  obligations  of  a  Roman  general,  assumed  the 
Roman  dress^  accepted  the  Emperor's  sister  in  murriage,  and  opposed  in  arms 
the  fiercer  barbarians  who  had  overrun  Spain.  The  sons  of  Theodoric,  the 
Visigoth,  were  taught  Yirgi)  and  the  Roman  Law  in  the  schools  of  GauL 
Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  anxiously  preserved  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Rome,  and  ornamented  the  cities  of  Italy  with  new  edifices;  he  revived  agri- 
culture, promoted  commerce,  and  patronized  literature.  But  the  Goth  was  not 
to  retain  the  booty  which  the  Roman  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish ;  he  had 
soon,  in  company  with  his  former  foe,  to  repel  the  Vandal,  tlie  Hun,  or  the 
Frank ;  or,  weakened  from  within,  to  yield  to  the  younger  assailants  who  were 
to  succeed  him.  Then  the  whole  work  of  civilization  had  to  begin  again — if 
indeed  there  was  to  be  a  new  beginning :  or  rather  there  was  not  life  enough 
left  in  its  poor  remains,  to  vivify  the  fresh  mass  of  barbarism  which  fell  heavily 
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upon  it,  or  even  to  save  itself  from  a  final  extinction.  As  great  Gsesar  fell,  not 
under  one,  but  under -twenty  strokes;  so  it  was  only  by  many  a  cleaving^ 
many  a  shattering  blow,  *  scalpri  frequentis  ictibus  et  tunsione  plurima,'  that 
the  existing  fiibric  of  the  old  world,  to  which  Caesar,  more  than  any  other,  had 
given  name  and  form,  was  battered  down.  It  was  the  accumulation,  the 
reiteration  of  calamities,  in  every  quarter  and  througb  a  long  period,  by  'the 
rain  falling,  and  the  floods  coming,  and  the  winds  blowing  and  breaking  upon 
that  house, ^  that  it  fell,  '  and  great  was  the  fiill  thereof.' 

The  judgments  of  God  were  upon  .the  earth,  and  '  the  clouds  returned  afler 
the  rain;'  and  as  a  thunder  cloud  careers  around  the  sky,  and  condenses 
suddenly  here  or  there,  and  repeats  its  violence  when  it  seems  to  have  been 
spent,  so  was  it  with  the  descent  of  the  North  upon  the  South.  There  was 
scarcely  a  province  of  the  great  Empire,  bat  twice  or  thrice  had  to  sustain 
attack,  invasion,  or  occupation,  from  tlie  barbarian.  Till  the  termination  of 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  for  a  hundred  and  flfly  years,  the  long  peace  con* 
tinued,  which  the  Prince  of  Peace  brought  with  Him ;  then  a  fitful  century  of 
cloud  and  sunshine,  hope  and  fear,  suspense  and  affliction ;  till  at  length,  just 
at  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the 
time  of  visitation  begati.  The  tremendous  period  opened  in  a  great  pestilence, 
and  in  an  eruption  of  the  barbarian  both  on  the  East  and  on  the  West  The 
pestilence  lasted  for  fifteen  years;  and,  tliough  sooner  brought  to  an  end  than 
that  more  awful  pestilence  in  St  Gregory's  day  with  which  the  season  of  judg^ 
ment  closed,  yet  in  that  fifteen  years  it  made  its  way  into  every  region  and  city 
of  the  Empire.  Many  cities  were  emptied;  Rome  at  one  time  lost  5,000  inhab- 
itants daily,  Alexandria  lost  half  her  population.  As  to  the  barbarians,  the 
Franks  on  the  West  descended  into  Spain;  and  the  Goths  on  the  Bast  into 
Asia  Minor. 

Asia  Minor  had  had  a  long  peace  of  three  hundred  years,  a  phenomenon 
almost  solitary  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  difficult  for  the  imagination  to 
realize.  Its  cities  were  unwalled;  military  duties  had  been  abolished;  the 
taxes  were  employed  on  the  public  buildings  and  the  well-being  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life ;  tlie  &ce  of  the  country  was  decorated  and  diversified  by  the 
long  growth  and  development  of  vegetation,  by  the  successive  aocumulationa 
of  art,  and  by  the  social  memorials  and  reminiiscences  of  tnine  peaceful  genera- 
tions. Its  parks  and  groves,  its  palaces  and  temples,  were  removed  further  by 
a  hundred  years  from  the  injuries  of  warfare,  than  England  is  now  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Down  came  the  Goths  from  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  the  Crimea ;  they  sailed  along  the  Euxine,  ravaged  Pontus  and  Bithynia, 
sacked  the  wealthy  Trebizond  and  Chalcedon,  and  burned  the  imperial  Nicaea 
and  Nicomedia,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  country ;  then  they  fell  upon 
Cyzicus  and  the  cities  on  the  coast,  and  finally  demolished  the  famous  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Then  they  passed  over  to  the 
opposite  continent,  sacked  Athens,  and  spread  dismay  and  confusion,  if  not 
conflagration,  through  both  upper  Greece  and  the  Peloponnese.  At  the  same 
solemn  era,  the  Franks  fell  upon  Spain,  and  ran  through  the  whole  of  it,  de- 
stroying flourishing  cities,  whose  ruins  lay  on  the  ground  for  centuries,  nor 
stopped  till  they  had  crossed  into  Africa. 

A  second  time,  at  a  later  date,  was  Spain  laid  waste  by  the  Vandals  and  their 
confederates,  with  an  utter  desolation  of  its  territory.      Famine  became  so 
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urgent,  that  human  flesh  was  eaten ;  pestHence  so  rampant,  that  the  wild 
beasts  multiplied  among  tlie  works  of  man.  Passing  on  to  Africa,  these  de- 
testable savages  cut  down  the  very  fruit-trees,  as  they  went,  in  the  wantonness 
of  their  fury ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  plundered  cities  fled  away  with  such 
property  as  tliey  could  save  beyond  sea.  A  new  desolation  of  Africa  took 
place  two  centuries  later,  when  the  Saracens  passed  in  a  contrary  direction 
from  Egypt  into  Spain. 

Nor  were  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  prorinces,  more  than  the  "West,  destined  to 
be  protected  against  succes.siTe  invasions.  Scarcely  a  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  the  barbarian  Goth  had  swept  so  fiercely  each  side  of  the  ^gean^ 
when  additional  blows  fell  upon  Europe  and  Asia  from  fresh  enemies.  In  Asia 
the  Huns  poured  down  upon  Cnppadocia,  Gilicia,  and  Syria,  scaring  the  pagans  of 
Antioch,  and  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  silencing  at  once  the  melody 
of  immodest  song  and  of  holy  chant,  till  they  came  to  the  entrance  of  Egypt. 
In  Europe  it  was  the  Goths  again,  who  descended  with  fire  and  sword  into 
Greece,  desolated  the  rich  lands  of  Pliocis  and  Boeotia,  destroyed  Eleusis  and 
its  time-honored  superstitions,  and  passing  into  the  Peloponnese,  burned  its 
cities  and  enslaved  its  popnlntton.  About  the  same  time  the  fertile  and  colti- 
rated  tract,  stretching  frf)ra  the  Euxino  to, the  Adriatic,  was  derastated  by  the 
same  reckless  invaders,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  brute  creation.  Sixty 
years  afterwards  the  same  region  was  overrun  by  the  still  more  terrible  Huns, 
who  sacked  as  many  as  seventy  cities,  and  carried  off  their  inhabitants.  This 
double  scourge,  of  wliieli  Alaric  and  Attila  are  the  earlier  and  later  representa- 
tives, traveled  up  the  country  northwards,  and  thence  into  Lombardy,  pillaging, 
burning,  exterminating,  as  it  went  along. 

W^hat  Huns  and  Goths  were  to  the  South,  such  were  Gk^rmans,  Huns,  and 
Franks  to  GauL  That  famous  country,  though  in  a  less  favored  climate,  was 
as  cultivated  and  happy  as  Asia  Minor  after  its  three  centuries  of  peace.  The 
banks  of  the  Rhine  are  said  to  have  been  lined  with  villas  and  farms;  the 
schools  of  Marseilles,  Antun,  and  Bordeaux,  vied  with  those  of  the  East,  and 
even  with  that  of  Athens ;  opulence  had  had  its  civilizing  effect  upon  their 
manners,  and  familiarity  with  the  Latin  classics  upon  their  native  dialect.  At 
the  time  that  Alaric  was  carrying  his  ravages  from  Greece  into  Lombardy,  the 
fierce  Burgundians  and  other  Germans,  to  the  number  of  200,000  fighting  men, 
fell  upon  Gaul;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a  well-known  historian,  'the  scene  of 
peace  and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  work  of 
man.'  The  barbarian  torrent,  sweeping  away  cities  and  inhabitants,  spread 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pyrenees.  Fifty  years  later 
a  great  portion  of  the  same  region  was  devastated  with  like  excesses  by  the 
Huns ;  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  two  visitationa,  destructive  inroads,  or 
rather  permanent  occupations,  were  effected  by  the  Franks  and  Burgundians. 

As  to  Italy,  with  Rome  as  a  centre,  its  multiplied  miseries  are  too  familiarly 
known  to  require  illustration.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  punishments  in- 
flicted on  it  by  German,  Goth,  Vandal,  Hun,  and  Byzantine,  who  in  those 
same  centuries  overspread  the  country,  or  upon  the  destruction  of  cities,  villas,' 
monasteries ;  of  every  place  where  literature  might  be  stored,  or  civilization 
transmitted  to  posterity.  Barbarians  occupied  the  broad  lands  of  nobles  and 
senators  *  mercenary  bands  infested  its  roads,  and  tyrannized  in  its  towns  and 
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its  farms ;  even  the  useful  arts  were  g^duallj  foi^tten,  and  the  rains  of  its 
cities  sufficed  for  the  remnant  of  its  citizens.  Such  was  the  state  of  things, 
wlien,  after  the  gleam  of  posterity  and  hope  which  accompanied  the  Gothic 
ascendency ;  at  length  the  Lombards  came  down  in  the  age  of  St.  Gregory,  a 
more  fatal  foe  than  any  before,  to  complete  the  desolation  of  tlie  garden  of 
Europe. 

Encompassed  then  by  such  calamities,  present  and  hereditary,  through  such 
a  succession  of  centuries  and  in  such  a  multitude  of  countries,  where  should 
the  Roman  Pontiff'  look  for  a  refuge  of  learning,  sacred  and  profane,  when  the 
waters  were  out  all  over  the  earth  ?  What  place  shall  he  prepare,  what  people 
shall  he  choose,  with  a  view  to  a  service,  the  more  necessary  in  proportion  as 
it  was  difficult?  I  know  where  it  roust  be;  doubtless  in  the  old  citadel  of 
science,  which  hitherto  had  been  safe  from  the  spoiler — ^in  Alexandia.  The 
city  and  country  of  the  Ptolemies  was  inviolate  as  yet;  the  Huns  had 
stopped  on  its  eastern,  the  Vandals  at  its  western  boundary ;  and  tiiough 
Athens  and  Rhodes,  Carthage  and  Madaura,  Cordova  and  Lenda,  Marseilles 
and  Bordeaux,  Rheims  and  Milan,  had  been  overrun  by  the  barbarian,  yet  the 
Museum,  the  greatest  of  all  schools,  and  the  Sarapeum,  il^  largest  of  all 
libracios,  had  recovered  from  the  civil  calamities  which  had  pressed  upon  them 
in  a  past  century,  and  were  now  far  away  from  the  Lombard,  who  was  the 
terror  of  the  age.  It  would  have  been  a  plausible  representation  in  the  age  of 
St.  Gregory  and  his  immediate  successors,  if  human  wisdom  had  been  their 
rule  of  judgment,  that  they  must  strengthen  their  alliance,  since  they  could  not 
with  ambitious  and  schismatical  Constantinople,  at  least  with  Alexandria.  Yet 
to  Alexandria  they  did  not  turn,  and  in  fact,  before  another  century  had 
passed,  Alexandria  itself  was  taken,  and  her  library  burned  by  an  enemy,  more 
hostile  to  religion,  if  not  to  philosophy,  even  than  the  Lombard.  The  instinc- 
tive sagacity  of  Popes,  when  troubled  about  the  prospective  fortunes  of  the 
human  race,  did  not  look  for  a  place  of  refuge  to  a  city  which  had  done  great 
services  to  science,  and  literature  in  its  day,  but  was  soon  to  fall  for  ever. 

[It  was  in  the  monasteries  of  the  sister  islands  of  Britannia  and  Hibernia 
that  learning  and  religion  found  a  refuge,  and  whence  came  the  scholars  and 
churchmen  to  rebuild  the  schools  and  churches  of  the  desolated  continent.] 

The  Greek  colonies  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Roman  settlements 
upon  the  African  coast,  had  been,  almost  from  theic  6rst  formation,  flourishing 
schools  of  education ;  and  now  that  they  were  perishing  under  the  barbarism 
of  the  Saracens,  they  were  abandoned  by  such  professore  and  students  as  re- 
mained, for  the  cities  of  Italy.  In  a  convent  near  Naples  lived  Adrian,  an 
African  ;  of  Rome  there  was  a  monk,  named  Theodore,  from  Tarsus  in  Cilicia ; 
both  of  them  were  distinguished  for  their  classical,  as  well  as  their  ecclesias- 
tical attainments;  and  while  Theodore  had  been  educated  in  Greek  usages, 
Adrian  represented  the  more  congenial  and  suitable  traditions  of  the  West 
Of  these  two,  Theodore^  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  was  made  Primate  of  England, 
while  Adrian  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  monastery  of  Canterbury.  Passing , 
through  France,  on  their  way  to  their  post  of  duty,  they  delayed  there  a  while 
at  the  command  of  the  Pope,  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  manners  of  the 
Korth ;  and  at  length  they  made  their  appearance  in  England,  with  a  collection 
of  books,  Greek  classics,  and  Gregorian  chants,  and  whatever  other  subjects  of 
study  may  be  considered  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  those  twa    They  then 
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proceeded  to  foand  sctiools  of  seculari  as  well  as  of  sacred  learning  tlirougbout 
the  south  of  the  island ;  and  we  are  assured  bj  St  Bede,  that  many  of  their 
scholars  were  as  well  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek,  as  with  their  native 
tongue.  One  of  these  schools  in  Wiltshire  as  the  legend  goes,  was,  on  that 
account,  called  'Greeklado,'  since  corrupted  into  Cricklade,  and,  migrating 
afterwards  to  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  first  elements  of  its  University.  Mean- 
while, one  of  those  Saxon  pilg^'ms,  who  had  been  so  busy  ai  Rome,  having 
paid,  it  is  said,  as  many  as  five  visits  to  the  Apostles,  went  up  to  the  north  of 
the  country.  Before  the  coming  of  the  two  foreign  teachers,  Benedict  Biscop 
had  been  Abbot  of  Canterbury ;  but,  making  way  for  Adrian,  he  took  himself 
and  his  valuable  library,  the  fruit  of  his  travels,  to  Wearmouth  (now  Sunder- 
land) in  Northumberland,  where  he  founded  a  church  and  monastery. 

[The  period  of  disasters  and  upbreak  of  litorary  and  religious  institutions, 
not  fully  established,  which  followed  the  dismemberment^  of  the  Empire  of 
Charlcmange,  and  which  culminated  in  the  irruptions  of  the  Normans,  Saracens, 
and  Huns,  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century,  have  been  designated  by 
Baronius  as  *  iron,*  *  leaden,'  and  *  dark  ;*  and  the  institutions  which  did  more 
than  any  and  all  others  to  preserve  and  transinit  the  traditions  and  treasures 
of  the  new  and  old  civilization,  have  been  assailed  as  tiie  cause  of  this 
decline,  sterility,  and  darkness.    The  author  of  Christian  Schools  observes :] 

The  tenth  century,  this  very  'century  of  lead  and  iron  ignorance,*  witnessed 
the  all  but  total  extinction  of  the  monastic  institute  in  France ;  and  in 
Germany,  where  it  survived  and  flourished,  schools  and  letters  continued  to 
flourish  likewise.  If  any  spots  are  discoverable  west  of  the  Rhine  where 
sparks  of  learning  were  still  kept  alive,  we  9hnll  find  them  in  tliose  remote  re- 
treats where  the  monk^  took  siielter  {\rom  the  storm  which  was  elsewhere  laying 
waste  all  the  fairest  sanctuaries  of  the  land.  In  short,  the  iron  age  was  an 
age  of  dnrkness  because  it  witnessed  a  return  of  those  barbaric  incursions 
whidi  had  already  swept  away  the  Roman  civilization,  and  wliich  were  now 
attacking  the  Christian  civilization  which  had  pprung  up  in  its  place.  Tlio 
calamities  that  were  already  hanging  over  Europe  before  the  death  of  Gharle- 
mange  had  not  been  unforeseen  by  his  eagle  glance. 

80  early  as  810  the  Norman  keels  had  appeared  ofT  the  shores  of  Frioaland, 
and  the  powerful  marine  force  which  then  guarded  the  coasts  of  the  empire 
proved  but  a  vain  protection.  He  himself  lieheld  them  in  the  offing  from  the 
windows  of  liis  palace  in  one  of  tlie  Narbonnese  cities,  and  sorrowfully  pre- 
dicted the  evils  they  would  bring  on  his  people  after  his  death.  And  his  words 
were  only  too  soon  fulfilled.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  the  Nor- 
mans sailed  up  the  Loire  and  laid  siege  to  Tours,  reducing  the  whole  country  as 
far  as  the  Cher  to  a  desert  In  the  following  reign  they  showed  themselves 
yet  bolder.  Entering  the  Seine  they  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Paris,  which 
they  sacked,  after  mas.sacring  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  saved  themselves 
by  flight  Treves,  Cologne,  Rouen,  Nantes,  Orleans,  and  Amiens,  shared  a 
similar  fate.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  they  turned  the  chapel  of  Charlemagne  into 
a  stable ;  Angers  was  twice  giVen  to  the  flames ;  and  in  885  took  place  that 
terrible  siege  of  Paris,  by  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Normans,  which  has 
been  rendered  famous  by  tho  historic  poem  on  the  subject  written  by  tlie  monk 
Abbo,  and  which  lasted  for  thirteen  months.  In  the  course  of  this  siege  the 
Normans  fllled  up  the  ditch  by  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  prisoners. 

The  mode  of  warfiire  adopted  by  the  invaders  was  extremely  iiovel.  Their 
fleets  entered  the  estuaries  of  rivers  and  ascended  them  almost  to  their  source^ 
predatory  bands  landing  on  either  bank  to  ravage  the  surrounding  country. 
From  the  great  rivers  they  proceeded  up  the  lesser  streams,  which  led  them 
into  the  heart  of  fertile  districts.  They  would  seize  on  some  island  suited  for 
their  purpose,  where  they  fortified  themselves  and  spent  the  winter.  In  this 
way  whole  provinces,  even  those  most  remote  from  the  sea-coast,  wero  dev- 
astated, and  that  so  entirely  that^  says  one  writer,  '  not  a  dog  was  left  to  bark 
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at  them.'  Tho  iobabttants  deserted  their  villages  and  fields  at  the  first  fllarm, 
and  fled  to  the  woods;  towns  were  sacked  and  given  to  the  flames,  and  tlie 
churches  and  monasteries  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  greatest  treasures 
were  tho  first  object  of  attack. 

In  912,  the  devastations  committed  by  Rollo  and  his  followers  oblifrcd  Charles 
the  Simple  to  make  peace  with  them,  on  terms  which  made  over  to  the  Norman 
chieftain  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  Neustria.  The  wild  sea-kiug  received 
baptism,  and  became  the  first  duke  of  Normandy ;  but  tiiough  a  stop  was  tlius 
put  to  tiio  attacks  on  Paris  and  the  northern  coast,  the  Northmen  continued 
their  ravages  in  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire. 

Terrible  as  they  were,  however,  these  barbations  were  only  one  out  of  the 
many  swarms  of  barbarians  let  loose  on  Europe  at  this  unhappy  time.  In  836, 
the  Saracens,  who  were  tlie  masters  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  attacked  the  coasts 
of  Provence.  Marseilles,  tlie  only  city  of  Septimania  where  Roman  letters 
still  partially  lingered,  was  surprised  and  pillaged,  and  the  monks  and  clergy 
carried  into  slavery.  The  Saracens  established  themselves  at  Frassinet,  a  port 
between  Toulon  and  Frejua,  and  held  possesi^ion  of  it  for  more  than  a  century. 
From  these  headquarters  they  were  able  at  tiieir  pleasure  to  ascend  tlie  Rhone, 
as  fiir  as  Aries,  and  to  overrun  all  the  soutli  of  France.  About  the  same  time 
they  sailed  up  the  Tiber,  and  advancing  as  far  as  Rome,  burnt  a  great  part  of 
that  city.  '  How  many  and  great  are  the  things  we  are  suffering  from  the 
Saracens  I'  wrote  Pope  John  VIII.  to  Charles  the  Bald;  'why  should  I 
attempt  to  describe  them  with  the  tongue,  when  all  the  leaves  of  the  forest, 
were  they  turned  into  pens,  would  not  suffice.  Behold  cities,  walled  towns, 
and  villages  bereft  of  inhabitants!  Wild  beasts  usurp  the  sanctuaries  once 
filled  with  the  chair  of  doctrine.  Instead  of  breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  their 
flocks  there,  bishops  have  to  buy  their  own.  Rome  herself  is  left  desolate. 
Last  year  we  sowed,  but  could  not  reap  our  harvest  by  reasons  of  the  Saracens; 
this  year  we  can  hope  for  none,  for  in  seed-time  we  could  not  till  the  ground.' 
Every  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  was  wasted  by  these  barbarians,  who  es- 
toblished  themselves  at  Benevento,  and  were  not  driven  thence  till  the  end  of 
the  century.  They  even  had  the  audacity  to  seize  and  hold  possession  of  forti- 
fied  posts  in  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  wliich  gave  them  the 
command  of  tlie  Alpine  passes,  so  that  they  could  stop  and  levy  tribute  on  all 
the  pilgrims  traveling  from  the  north  to  Rome. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  last  and  worst  of  the  plagues  poured  out  on 
Christendom  yet  remains  to  be  noticed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  Magyars  or  Huns,  driven  westward  by  tlie  advance  of  other 
Asiatic  tribes,  crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Dacia.  Thence  they  spread  like  a  torrent  over  Germany,  whkrh  they  rav- 
aged as  far  as  the  Black  Forest.  Crossing  the  Alps,  they  laid  waste  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  and  thence  poured  into  Aquitaine,  which  they  overran  as  far  as 
the  Pyrenees.  Some  bands  proceeded  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of 
Italy ;  others  found  their  way  -into  Greece,  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  926,  they  ap^ieared  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  and  laid  the 
German  princes  under  tribute.  Their  wild  habits  and  fbrocious  appearance 
inspired  such  universal  terror  that  it  was  commonly  believed  that  the  sun 
turned  blood-red  at  their  approach.  '  Tliey  live  not  as  men,  but  as  savage 
beasts,'  says  one  chronicler,  '  eating  raw  flesh  and  drinking  blood.  It  is  even 
reported  that  they  devour  the  hearts  of  their  prisoners,  and  they  are  never 
known  to  be  moved  to  pity.'  Filled  with  the  bitterest  hatred  of  the  Christian 
name,  tlieir  track  was  marked  by  the  smoking  ruins  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, and  the  panic  which  they  spread  has  survived  even  to  our  own  time  in 
the  popular  tales  of  the  savage  Ogres,  a  corruption  of  the  name  UngrevK,  by 
which  they  were  known  in  the  Tudesque  dialect  The  incursions  of  the  Hun- 
garians lasted,  at  intervals,  for  the  space  of  eighty  years,  nor  did  they  entirely 
cease  until  the  death  of  their  great  chief  Tatsong,  in  972. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  tliat  schools  and  letters  would  greatly 
flourish  at  a  time  when  tlie  whole  country  was  lit  up  by  the  flames  which  were 
destroying  the  only  sanctuaries  of  learning;  and  when  the  libraries  which  had 
cost  years  of  persevering  toil  in  their  collection  were  destroyed  in  one  hour  of 
ruthless  barbarism. 
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SiNCS  the  issuing  of  the  Number  for  Jane  (National  Series  No. 
30,  Entire  Series  No.  75),  and  indeed  since  the  printing  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  Number  (for  October,  1873,)  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  plan  of  publication  as  announced 
in  the  Prefatory  Note  on  page  5,  and  in  the  Contents  of  the 
Volume  on  page  8.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  revise  and 
print  the  entire  series  of  volumes  which  constitute  the  American 
Library  of  Practical  Education,  or  to  make  out  the  Gbnbral  Indsx, 
based  on  the  Special  Indexes  of  the  twenty-fonr  volumes  of  this 
Journal — the  Contents  of  the  entire  series,  and  the  Indexes,  special 
and  General,  it  was  calculated,  would  occupy  the  volume  (xxiv.) 
after  page  544. 

The  Indexes,  special  and  general,  together  with  the  Contents  and 
Indexes  of  the  separate  treatises  which  have  been,  or  may  be  made 
np  of  chapters  first  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  issued  in  a  Supplementary  Volume  in  1873.  This 
Volume  (XXV)  will  be  issued  in  parts  of  the  usual  number  of 
pages,  at  $1.25  each,  or  $4.00  for  the  year,  payable  on  delivery. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
HAfiTTOBD,  Oct  15, 1878. 
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PULNS  OF  BOSTOlt  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-HOUSKS. 
BY  BON.  JOHN  I>.  FHILBRICK,    SUFERINTKNDKNT  OV  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Before  describing  our  latest  school  edifice  (the  Norcross  Grammar 
School-house,  in  South  Boston,  completed  and  dedicated  March  10, 
1868),  which  embodies  in  design,  construction,  and  equipment,  sev- 
eral excellent  features,  not  found  in  any  one  of  its  predecessors,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  note  the  successive  modifications  which  have 
been  introduced  into  buildings  for  this  class  of  schools. 

The  Boston  Grammar  School-house  of  forty  years  ago,  was  a  two 
story  edifice,  each  story  containing  one  hall  or  school-room,  with  seats 
for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils.  These  halls  were  wholly 
destitute  of  such  appendages  or  conveniences  as  recitation  rooms, 
clothes-roofeds,  closets,  and  blackboards.  In  each  of  these  large  rooms 
there  were  usually  three  teachers,  and  their  recitations,had  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time,  while  the  pupils  not  occupied  in  reciting 
were  expected  to  close  their  ears  to  the  surrounding  din,  and  attend 
to  their  taslcs.  Of  this  type  was  the  old  Mayhew  School-house,  which 
continued  to  be  occupied  until  1846. 

The  first  modification  of  this  type  consisted  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  a  third  story,  the  two  upper  stories  being  appropriated  to  the  two 
halls  as  before,  and  the  lower  story  to  a  ward-room  or  to  Primary 
Schools.  An  illustration  of  this  modified  type  is  found  in  the  Wells 
School-house,  a  cut  of  which  Mr.  Mann  introduced  into  his  Report  on 
School-houses,  as  the  best  City  Grammar  School-house  in  1838.  It 
was  subsequently  remodelled,  and  is  Just  now  being  replaced  by  a 
structure  of  the  Norcross  type.  There  was,  of  course,  some  improve- 
ment in  respect  to  style  of  finishing  and  fltmlshlng,  but  no  new  fea- 
ture of  importance  added.  The  first  important  steps  of  progress 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  two  recitation  rooms  of  moderate  dimen^ 
fiions  to  each  of  the  two  large  school-rooms  or  halls.  This  was 
instituted  about  the  year  1840,  and  from  this  time  until  1848,  the 
recitation  rooms  were  embraced  in  all  the  plans  for  new  buildings, 
and  most  of  the  old  buildings  were  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  these  much  needed  conveniences.  The  Brimmer  School- 
house,  erected  in  1843,  was  an  example  of  this  improvement.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  remodelled  and  enlarged. 

In  1848,  the  Quincy  School-house  was  erected,  a  description  of  which 
is  contained  in  Barnard^s  School  Architecture.  This  building  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  modification  of  what  had  preceded  it,  either  here 
or  elsewhere.     It  was  a  new  tjfpe.    Its  main  features  were  these. 

1.  It  was  large.  Up  to  this  time,  a  Grammar  School  containing 
four  hundred  pupils  was  considered  very  large.  This  building  had 
six  hundred  and  sixty  seats  in  its  school-rooms,  exclusive  of  the  hall. 

2.  It  contained  a  separate  school-room  for  each  teacher,  twelve  in 
all,  and,  of  course,  recitation  rooms  were  not  needed. 

8.  It  contained  a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfortably,  all  the 
pupils  thatoould  be  accommodated  in  the  school-rooms,  and  even  more. 
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4.  It  contained  a  clothes-room  attached  to  each  school- room,  through 
which  the  j9t<piZ«  passed  in  entering  and  leaving  their  respective  rooms. 

5.  It  contained  a  separate  desk  and  chair  for  each  pupil.  This 
was  probably  the  first  Grammar  School-house  into  which  this  fea- 
ture was  introduced. 

All  the  Grammar  School-houses  which  have  been  built  in  this 
city  during  the  past  twenty  years,  have  been  of  this  type.  Modifica- 
tions more  or  less  important  have  trora  time  to  time  been  introduced, 
but  the  type  has  not  been  changed.  The  chief  modification  of  tnis  type 
which  has  been  made  in  the  plans  of  the  buildings  erected  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  consisted  in  increasing  the  number  of  school-rooms 
to  fourteen  by  cutting  off  about  two-fifths  of  the  size  of  the  hall  for  this 
purpose.  This  modification,  so  far  from  being  an  improvement,  was 
undoubtedly  a  retrograde  step.  The  rooms  thus  gained  were  too  near 
the  sky  for  ordinary  school  purposes,  the  hall  was  rendered  too  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  school- 
rooms was  too  great  for  a  single  Grammar  School,  containing  one 
series  of  grades.  The  Prescott  Grammar  School-house,  erected  two 
years  ago,  a  description  of  which  may  bo  found  in  Barnard's  Journal 
of  Education,  Vol.  XYI.,  is  an  improvement  on  the  modified  Quincy 
type  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  some  years,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
three  stories  high,  and  has  a  sufficiently  spacious  hall.  It  is  a  noble 
edifice*  but  it  is  too  large,  having  sixteen  school- rooms,  and  the  plan 
is  more  costly  in  proportion  to  the  accommodations  than  that  of  any 
other  building  which  has  been  built  in  this  city. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  School 
Board  in  18G7,  set  forth  his  objections  to  the  buildings  which  he 
calls  modijications  of  the  Quincij  Pjpey  and  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  for  a  Grammar  School-house,  as  a  model  or  standard,  which 
should  provide  for  only  three  stories,  and  only  ten  school  rooms,  with 
a  hall  spacious  enough  to  scat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  that  the  ten 
school-rooms  would  accommodate. 

In  determining  the  plan  of  the  Norcross  building,  the  Superintend- 
ent's recommendation  was  considered,  but  not  adopted  in  i\ill.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  Council  who  really  had 
all  the  power  to  decide  what  the  plan  should  be,  concluded  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  may  be  called  a  compromise  between  that  of  the  modi- 
fled  Quincy  and  that  reconunended  by  the  Superintendent.  The 
improvements  on  the  Quincy  type  consist  in  its  architectural  charac- 
ter, in  its  style  of  finish,  in  its  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
in  some  minor  details,  especially  for  security  against  fire. 

[Before  giving  Mr.  Philbrick*s  description  of  the  Norcross  School- 
house,  we  will  introduce  the  plans  of  the-  houses  above  referred  to, 
with  descriptions  written  at  the  time  of  their  completion,  to  mark 
the  successive  modifications  of  this  class  of  houses,  together  with 
statistics  and  remarks  in  the  dedicatory  exercises,  to  show  the  in- 
terest taken  in  their  Public  Schools  by  the  most  eminent  citizens  of 
Boston.    H.  B.] 
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Plan  of  the  Norcross  School-housr. 

The  building  Is  located  on  a  lot  of  land  bounded  on  three  of  Its 
sides  by  D,  Fifth,  and  Gold  stifeets,  the  principal  front  fiiclng  on  D 
Street,  The  building  is  three  stories  high  exclusive  of  the  base- 
ment and  attic,  the  main  building  having  a  frontage  on  D  Street  of 
90  ft.  4  in.,  and  on  Filth  and  Gold  streets  61  ft.  8  in.  In  the  centre 
of  the  D-strect  and  rear  sides  is  an  avatU  corps,  or  projection  from  the 
main  building,  each  projecting  7  ft.  4  in.  and  having  a  width  of  84  ft. 
The  entrances  to  the  building,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  in  front, 
the  other  in  the  rear,  are  in  the  projections.  The  entrance  hall  ex- 
tends across  the  buHding  from  front  to  rear  and  Is  22  ft.  wide  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  a  staircase  and  scholars'  cloalc-rooms  occupy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  width  at  each  end  of  the  hall. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  in  each  of  the  three  stories,  are 
two  school-rooms,  each  29  by  32  It.  and  12  ft.  6  in.  high.  Each  of 
these  rooms,  twelve  in  all,  has  its  separate  cloalc-room  for  scholars, 
each  about  5  by  17  ft.,  connecting  both  with  hall  and  school-room, 
and  a  small  room  for  the  teacher,  6  by  10  ft.,  connecting  with  the  school- 
room. The  teachers'  rooms  are  located  in  the  angles  of  the  projec- 
tions, a  broad  and  well  lighted  staircase  occupying  the  middle  portion 
at  each  end  of  the  halls.  In  the  attic,  the  whole  of  the  main  build- 
ing within  the  high  Mansard  roof,  is  devoted  to  a  haU  about  54  by 
80  ft.  and  16  ft.  high,  for  exhibitions  and  general  exercises ;  in  the 
projections  are  the  staircases  and  closets  for  apparatus,  &c.  The 
large  hall  is  lighted  from  all  sides,  and  the  whole  floor  space  is 
clear  of  obstructions,  a  handsome  stucco  cornice  finishes  the  angle  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  walls,  which  are  entirely  vertical,  are 
.joiished  about  4  ft.  high  with  hard  wood.  It  is  larger  than  any 
other  school-house  hall  in  the  city. 

The  basement  is  10  ft.  high  in  the  clear,  5  ft.  of  which  is  above  the 
level  of  the  yard  paving.  In  this  story  is  a  Committee  room  about 
17  by  30  ft.,  a  janitor's  room,  teachers'  water  closets,  the  heating 
apparatus  and  fbel  room,  and  two  play^rooms  for  scholars,  each  29 
by  32  ft. 

Each  school-room  is  fkimlshed  with  56  single  desks  and  chairs,  a 
^achcr's  platform,  desk,  chair,  and  waste-basket,  a  clock  and  ther- 
mometer, blackboards  on  two  sides  of  each  room,  with  neat  recep- 
tacles for  chalk  at  the  bottom,  and  cases  within  the  thickness  of  the 
>artition  walls  for  containing  chalk  and  other  necessary  articles. 

Each  school-room  is  lighted  by  four  large  windows,  which  are  pro- 
flded  with  inside  blinds  with  rolling  slats,  for  regulating  the  quantity 
bf  light.  All  the  school-rooms  and  the  large  hall  dre  in  communi- 
uation  with  the  head  master's  room  by  means  of  bells  and  speaking 
tubes. 

In  the  corridor  of  each  story  are  two  enamelled  Iron  sinks  supplied 
With  Cochituate  water.  The  teachers'  closets  in  the  basement  are 
fitted  with  wash-bowls  and  water-closets.    The  school  privies  are 
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located  in  the  rear  of  the  yard,  and  a^e  approached  by  a  covered  and 
screened  passage  from  the  rear  entrance  of  the  boUding. 

All  the  standing  wood  work  is  of  a  beautilftal  brown  ash  wood. 
The  wood  is  gammed  to  flU  the  grain  and  then  oiled. 

The  building  is  heated  by  a  low  pressure  steam  heating  appa- 
ratus. There  are  two  tubular  wrought-iron  steam  boilers  in  the  base- 
ment^ which  may  be  worked  conjointly  or  separately.  One  is  sup- 
posed to  be  suflacient  for  all  ordinary  winter  weather.  There  are 
in  the  basement  connected  with  these  boilers,  twenty- six  stacks  of 
steam  radiators,  each  in  a  separate  air-chamber.  Each  school-room 
is  connected  with  two  of  these  hot  air-chambers  by  means  of  tin 
pipes  and  registers  located  on  its  two  weather  sides.  The  hall  is 
also  connected  with  two  of  a  large  size.  Cold  out-door  air  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  ventiducts  to  each  hot  air-chamber  where  it  is 
moderately  warmed  by  being  strained  through  the  stack  of  radiators 
[see  accompanying  cut]  and  thence  passed  to  the  school-rooms.  The 
radiators  are  of  cast-iron ;  the  whole  number  of  them  is  four  hun- 
dred, with  aggregate  of  four  thousand  feet  of  radiating  surface. 

The  pressure  of  steam  on  the  boilers  sufficient  for  heating  pur- 
poses varies  from  three  to  Jive  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  As  fast  as 
the  steam  is  condensed,  it  is  returned  to  the  boilers  in  the  form  of 
warm  water,  and  hence,  it  is  only  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  replenish  the  boilers  with  cold  water. 

The  plan  of  ventilation  is  in  some  respects  different  from  that  in 
any  other  school  buUding  in  the  city.  Each  school-room  is  provided 
with  a  separate  ventiduct  16  by  16  inches  in  the  clear,  constructed  of 
smoothly  planed  boards,  with  two  valves  opening  into  it,  one  near 
the  floor  and  the  other  near  the  ceiling.  These  valves  are  about  IG 
by  24  inches.  The  lower  one  is  to  be  kept  open  for  ordinary  venti- 
lation ;  the  upper  one  is  designed  to  be  opened  when  there  is  surplus 
heat  to  be  expelled.  The  ventiducts,  although  connected  to  the 
rooms  by  the  valves  just  described,  are  located  in  the  several  clothes- 
rooms,  and  are  extended  up  into  the  roof;  from  thence  the  foul  air 
escapes  through  one  large  ejector  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
roof.  To  further  assist  in  the  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms,  cloak- 
rooms and  halls,  swivel  blinds  are  placed  over  all  the  doors,  and 
movable  glazed  sashes  are  inserted  in  the  partitions  on  the  hall 
side  of  the  cloak-rooms,  so  that  a  fUU  and  free  discharge  of  air  from 
the  school-rooms  may  be  effectual  without  a  draught,  the  air  passing 
out  of  the  school-rooms  rises  up  through  the  well-rooms  of  the  stair- 
cases, and  through  openings  in  the  attic  ceiling  to  the  ejector  on  the 
roof. 

All  of  the  walls  and  partitions  are  constructed  with  bricks,  the  ex- 
terior walls  are  faced  with  pressed  bcicks.  The  trimmings  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  the  basement  up  to  the  level  Of  the  first  floor, 
the  belt  course  at  the  height  of  the  second  floor,  and  the  tablet  oyer 
the  front  entrance,  on  which  is  the  name  of  the  school  and  the  date 
of  erection  in  bold  raised  letters  and  figures,  are  all  of  white  Con- 
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cord  granite.  The  cornice  is  of  wood,  with  copper  gatters.  The 
roofe  are  covered  with  slates  and  tin,  the  Mansard  roof  is  covered 
with  an  ornamental  cast-iron  snow  guard.  The  yard  is  enclosed  by 
a  handsome  iron  fence  on  the  t)  and  Fifth  street  sides,  and  by  a 
brick  wall  eight  feet  high  on  the  other  two  sides. 

The  accompanyliig  perspective  view  shows  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  ediUce.  It  is  compact  in  form,  and  is  solid  and  substantial 
in  character,  rather  ttuui  pretentious  and  showy.  The  excellence  of 
the  materials  used  in  its  construction,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  in  every  particular  firom  **  turret  to  foundatioB  stone,"  may  be 
appreciated  to  some  extent  by  reference  to  the  specUlcstions  in  detail 
which  follow  this  description. 

William  Sayward  was  the  contractor  for  the  mason  work,  Messrs. 
Morrison  &  Sliaw  were  the  contractors  for  the  carpenter  work, 
Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Walker  &  Co.  for  the  heating  apparatus,  and  the  fhr- 
niture  was  made  by  Joseph  L.  Boss.  All  these  contractors  have  reason 
to  point  with  pride,  as  skilfUland  honest  mechanics,  to  their  work  on 
this  building.  In  material  and  workmanship  it  is  probably  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  school  edifice  in  this  country.  The  whole  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  lot,  but  including  fUmiture,  is  about  $85,000. 

The  honorable  ex-mayor  (Otis  Norcross)  whose  name  the  school  is 
hereafter  to  bear,  hoM  given  to  it,  besides  a  large  clock  for  the  hall, 
and  a  library  of  reference  books  costing  $100,  the  sum  of  $500,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  expended  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
such  library  and  reference  books  as  the  Chairman  of  its  Committee, 
and  the  Master  may  deem  most  desirable. 


Statistics  &c.,  of  the  Pubuc  Schools  of  Boston. 

UBS-M.  188ft-6r. 

Vftlnation  of  md  estate $127,780,200  00        $226,767,216  00 

Penonal  attote 99,288,000  00  160,696,180  00 

Total  227,018,200  00  416,862,846  00 

Toul  ezpenditure  for  pnblio  schools .  278,261  76  781,280  60 

Viz:  for  salaries  of  teachers 192,704  06  492,796  66 

Incidental  expenses    67,960  46  186,908  86 

School-houses 22,687  24  101,676  09 

Cost  pMT  scliolar 11  12  27  90 

2>alary  of  snperintendent 2,600  00  4,000  00 

'^           (8)  high  school  masters  (2d  year),            2,400  00  4,000  00 

"            (6)         **        Sab-masters  ^'                   1,800  00  8,000  00 

"            (9)         *<        Ushers             "                    1,600  00  2,200  00 

"          (22)  Gram,  school  masters  "                   1,800  00  2,800  00 

**          (16)        **        Sab-masters   "                   1,200  00  2,200  00 

"            (9)        "        Ushers            "                      900  00  1,600  00 

''        (279)  Assistants  Oram.  Sch.  "                      800  00  660  00 

"        (269)  Prim,  school  teachers  **                      800  00  660  00 
**        Teachers  of  sewing  (12  in  all)  avr 

erage 200  00  887  00 

"        Teachers  of  Masio  (in  primary  school 2,600  00 

**                 **          Vocal  and  physical  gymnastics 4,80000 

*♦                  "          Drawing 1,800  00 

Total  nnmber  of  Teachers — male 67 

"           "       '           "           female 668 

"           "           Papils 28,126 

Assessor's  Taluation  of  sohool-honses  and  grounds $1,678,600  00 
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PLANS  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  NORWICH. 

NORWICH  FREE  ACADBMT. 

The  Nobwicu  Free  Academy  represented  on  pages  oc- 

cupies one  of  the  most  eligible  sites  in  the  world, — a  lot  of  over  six  acres 
perfectly  level  in  front,  and  rising  into  a  beautifully  wooded  hill  in  the 
rear,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

The  building  was  erected  af\er  plans  By  Mr.  Evan  Burdick,  Architect, 
Norwich,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  exclusive  of  the  land. 

The  building  is  87  feet  with  a  front  projection  of  24  feet  by  12,  sur- 
mounted by  an  Observatory. 

In  tlie  Basement,  besides  the  furnaces  and  the  coal-bins,  there  is  a 
working  laboratory,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  philosophical  lecture 
room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  first  floor,  besides  separate  clothes  room,  one  for  boys,  and  the 
other  for  girls,  there  is  a  Lecture  room,  and  a  Library,  for  the  supply 
of  which.  Gen.  Williams  and  wife  have  given  a  fund  of  $5,000. 

The  Second  and  Third  floors  are  now  lef\,  each  in  a  single  hall  with 
two  class  rooms  attached,  but  are  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  two 
rooms,  if  the  organization  of  the  Academy  should  require  it 

For  convenience  of  access,  for  spaciousness  of  halls  and  class  rooms, 
fur  light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  seating,  for  the  accommodation  and 
use  of  apparatus,  and  library,  this  edifice  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
erected  for  educational  purposes  within  our  knowledge. 

CENTRAL   DISTRICT    SCHOOL. 

This  building  represented  on  pages  was  erected  by  the 

Central  District  of  Norwich  to  accommodate  a  graded  system  of  schools; 
there  being  six  rooms,  thereby  accommodating  as  many  classes  or  de- 
partments.    The  architect  was  Mr.  Evan  Burdick. 

The  building  is  76  feet  by  58  feet,  with  a  front  projection  of  14  it  by 
14  ft.  The  lot  is  in  150  feet  by  280,  well  graded  and  drained  and  en- 
closed with  an  iron  fence.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  chairs  manufactured  by  Joseph 
L.  Ross  of  Boston.     The  tost  of  grounds  and  building  was  $37,500. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

In  the  organization  of  the  public  schools  of  Norwich,  the  committee 
contemplate  the  establishment  from  time  to  time  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Primary  Schools,  to  accommodate  all  the  yoOng  children  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  their  homes.  The  diagram  on  page  700,  rep- 
resents one  of  the  houses  erected  for  a  school  of  this  grade,  capable  of 
accommodating  1 12  pupils  d i vided  into  two  classes  or  departments.  Each 
room  is  furnished  with  Ross's  school-furniture. 

The  material  is  wood,  and  the  cost  independent  of  the  site  was  $3,000. 
Mr.  E.  Burdick   Architect 
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Fif.  SL— Babikimt. 

A. — ^Fnmaoe  Room. 
B. — Laboratory. 
C— Coal  Room. 
!>.— Boys'  Play  Room. 
JS.— Girie'  Play  Room. 
a.  a. — Stairs. 
6. — Area  Windows. 
c.^-Furnaces. 

d.  d. — ^Basement  Staiis. 
e. — Stairs  to  Laboratory. 
/.—Fire  Place. 

g. — Iron  Colnmns. 

Fig.  S.-'FtatT  Floos. 

il.— Teachers'  Entnuice 
B.— Boys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D.— Boys'  Clothes-room. 
JJ.— Girls'      "        » 
F. — ^liectare  Room. 
O. — ^Library, 
if.— Hall. 
/. — Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b. — Wash-stands. 

e.  e.  c. — Porches. 

d.  if  .-^Teachers'  Qoaets* 

«. — Laboratory  Stairs. 

/. — Ventiducts. 

g.  g. — Seats. 

h. — Iron  Colnmns. 

t. — Apparatus. 

ib.— Book  Case. 

Fi(.  4.— SicoxD  AND  Third 
Flooks. 

A. — ^Teachers'  Room. 
B.— Bays'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D. — Recitation'Room. 
B. — Recitation  Room. 
F. — School  Room. 
G^.— Platform. 
a.  a. — Stairs. 
6.  b.  b. — ^Roofs. 
c. — Ventiducts. 
d. — Iron  Colnmns. 
e. — Book  Cases. 
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Plans  of  Sohool-Houses  m  New  Hayen,  Conn. 

Skinnbb  School. 

The  Skinner  School,  named  in  honor  of  Aaron  N.  Skinner,  former  Mayor, 
and  an  earnest  friend  of  public  schools,  erected  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  $36,000, 
including  lot,  fence,  &c.,  is  on  the  comer  of  State  and  Summer  streets. 

The  main  building  is  seventy  by  eighty-eight  feet,  and  two  stories  high. 
Each  story  is  divided  into  six  rooms^  with  a  hall  ten  feet  wide  in  the  centre. 
There  is  a  projection  in  front  five  by  twenty-two  feet,  which,  besides  extending 
the  hall,  gives  closets  on  each  side  for  teachers'  clothing  and  for  storing  books, 
maps,  &c.  In  the  rear  there  is  an  addition  sixteen  by  thirty-six  feet,  which, 
besides  a  recitation-room  connected  with  the  principal's  room,  contains  the 
stairs  for  the  pupils,  which  being  separated  from  the  main  building  by  a  wall, 
will,  in  case  of  fire,  be  the  last  to  be  destroyed.  The  three  rooms  on  each  side 
of  the  hall  are  connected  by  doorways,  leaving  a  passage-way  round  the  entire 
building,  near  the  outer  wall.  This  plan  was  adopted  for  safety  in  case  of  fire. 
The  furnaces  being  all  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  fire  can  only  commence 
tliere,  in  which  case  the  teachers  and  children  would  find  a  safe  egress  through 
these  doors  to  the  protected  staircases  in  the  rear.  Double  doors  are  placed  at 
tliese  openings,  one  opening  into  each  room,  which  prevents  noise  from  adjoin- 
ing rooms  as  e£fectually  as  a  brick  wall.    ■ 

In  four  rooms  on  the  first  fioor,  a  dressing-room  six  feet  wide  is  formed  by 
running  a  screen  across  the  room  seven  feet  high,  in  which  the  younger  children 
hang  their  clothing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  dressing-rooms 
for  the  older  children  are  in  the  basement,  each  occupying  the  space  of  two 
8chool-room.s,  as  seen  in  the  plan. 

There  are  four  furnaces  placed  side  by  side  in  the  centre,  an  arrangement 
conducing  alike  to  convenience  and  safety.  Each  furnace  heats  three  rooms'  on 
one  floor.  The  furnaces  are  supplied  with  air  ih>m  a  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  rear  addition,  into  which  ahr  is  freely  admitted  through  two  windows  cov- 
ered with  wire  cloth.  The  air  tubes  go  out  at  the  bottom  of  this  room,  and  pass 
under  the  fioor  of  the  dressing-rooms  to  the  fumacea  By  this  plan  all  disturb- 
ance from  outside  currents  of  air  is  avoided. 

The  building  is  ventilated  by  means  of  four  chimneys,  each  two  feet  square 
inside,  up  through  the  centre  of  which  passes  a  cast  iron  smoke-pipe,  one  for 
each  furnace.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  registers  opening  into  these  chim- 
neys, the  heat  of  the  smoke-pipe  producing  a  Yery  strong  drafl;. 

A  register  from  each  furnace  opens  into  the  haU,  by  means  of  which  rooms 
can  at  any  time  be  cooled  oflT  by  shutting  its  register  and  opening  that  in  the 
hall. 

The  street  water  is  introduced  into  the  dressing-rooms  in  the  basement^  and 
into  the  halls  of  the  first  and  second  floors. 

The  interior  is  finished  with  white  chestnut  wood,  except  the  fioors,  which 
are  yellow  pine. 

Several  important  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  the  school 
buildings  of  New  Haven,  making  them  to  conform  to  the  plan  of  the  Skinner 
School,  Df  a  room  for  only  fifty  scholars  under  a  class  teacher.  In  the  Eaton 
School,  the  large  rooms  on  the  third  floor  have  been  converted  into  two 
each.    And  in  the  Webster  School,  two  large  rooms  in  the  octagon  have 
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been  made  into  four  very  convenient  rooms;  and  the  large  room  in  the 
second  floor  of  the  main  building  has  been  divided.  This  is  the  final  change  in 
the  original  plan  on  which  the  Eaton  and  Webster  Schools  were  inaugurated, 
<^  faATing  large  rooms  of  a  hundred  or  more  pupils,  with  one  or  two  assistants 
who  heard  these  classes  in  recitation-rooms  adjoining.  It  is  now  found  that 
better  teaching  and  better  discipline  is  obtained  in  rooms  containing  about  fifty 
scholars,  entirely  under  one  teacher's  control,  a  system  which  now  exists  in  all 
our  schools.*—/).  €.  Gilman's  Report  for  1867. 


Basexekt. 

A.  Air  chtmbor.   '  B.  Boy»'  Clothes  room.      G.  Girls'  Dressing  room.      C.  Conl  room. 

J.  Janitor's  room.       F.  Furnaces. 


eXIMNEH  BCUOOL,  ^BW  iUVEN. 


R,  Indiauta  B«iuiiaa  noin  saDDKted  with  lh<  PnDcipd'i.    Ail  ul 
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LINUOLX  SCiroOL.  j^l 

ScnooL-HonsES  is  Sah  Frascisco. 

Tn&  Lincoln  School  buiMm;{  was  completed  in  Aug;ust,  18G5,  and  cost,  in- 
cluding flimilure,  $100,000.  Ic  is  designed  exclusively  for  boj-a,  and  aecom- 
modaten  one  tliousaiid  pupilg,  exduwvo  of  the  large  hnll  in  tlie  utlic  story.  It 
is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Finii  and  Market  streeli,  one  hundred  and  aeventy- 
Hve  fi.-et  square,  and  is  inclosed  in  front  by  a  biick  wall  and  balustrade  fence. 

The  plan  of  the  building  Ja  crucilbrm,  one  hundred  and  forty'One  and  a-lialf 
feet  long,  b}'  sixty-tliree  and  a-lialf  feet  wide  in  tlie  body ;  ttie  wings  are 
eighteen  by  tliirty-tliree  feet,  and  the  wliole  covers  a  auperliciol  area  of  ten 
thousand  ono  hundred  and  tlijrty-aeven  feet  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  tlic  nioft 
HUbstanlial  manner,  with  a  basement  two  stories,  and  an  attic,  Icrminaling  with 
a  UansanI  roof,  wliich  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  surrounded  with  a  bat- 
untrade. 

The  walls  of  the  basement  and  principal  story  are  two  feet  tiiick;  above  that, 
they  are  eighteen  inches  thick".  The  joists  of  all  (be  floors  aro  tliree  by  seven- 
teen inelies.  Tlie  height  of  tbc  basement  in  the  clear  is  eleven  feet ;  principal 
and  second  stories,  lifleen  feet ;  while  Itio  attic  or  assembly  hall,  whicb  forms 
one  room  throughout  tbe  building,  is  eighteen  feet  in  llie  clear. 
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Four  capacious  stainvaj's  communicate  between  the  basement  and  the  attic. 
The  ingress  and  egress  to  the  building  are  yery  ample,  safe,  and  convenient,  and 
consist  often  large  doorways — four  in  front,  just  at  each  side  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  six  in  the  rear,  four  of  them  corresponding  witli  those  in  front,  giving 
an  extent  for  these  purposes  of  seventy-two  feet  in  breadth. 


First  Floor. 
A.  Recitoljoii  ri  oni9.    B.  Wardrobe  rooms.    C.  Teachers*  rooms.    D.  Vestibules. 


The  interior  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  ground  glass,  which  dispenses  with  curtiiins  and  blinds  Fresh  air 
is  introduced  through  the  apertures  near  the  doors,  which  are  regulated  by  reg- 
isters, while  the  impure  air  escapes  through  ventilators  near  the  ceiling. 

Tho  distribution  of  area  on  the  principal  and  second  floor  is  uniform,  each 
contixining  six  sdiool-rooms  of  twenty-nine  by  thirty-four  feet ;  six  wardrobe 
rooms,  six  and  a  half  by  twenty  and  a  half  feet;  two  teachers'  rooms,  six  and 
a  half  by  nine  feet ;  and  two  halls,  eleven  feet  four  inches  wide,  running  through 
tho  building  transversely,  with  stairways  at  each  end,  reaching  to  the  attic  or 
assembly  hall.  The  attic  is  in  one  room,  but  is  capable  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  the  stories  below.  Tiie  basement  contains  six  school-rooms,  which 
accommodate  sixty  pupils  each.     All  the  wardroberooms  are  supplied  with 


marble  top  wash-stands  and  water. 
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Second  Floor. 


A88KMBLY  UaLL. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES  IN  » 


Tl  De  man  Scliool  building  was  erected  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of  $78,001),  iii- 
I  I  g  r  iture,  aiiU  bears  tlie  QHiue  of  tlie  teaelier  who  Ibuudcd  [be  sulioul  in 
IS  n  allcrwania  City  Superintendent,  and  Principal  uf  the  seliuol.  It  is 
d     (tned      clusively  fur  girls,  mid  acfomniodHtes  six  Imodred  pupila. 

Tl  pi  of  the  liuilding  is  a  paraUelograni  of  iiiuely-eigbt  and  a  linif  feel  by 
y-o  f  et,  having  its  entrance  oq  the  long  sides,  in  projecting  portions,  cacli 
twenty-nine  feet  by  llirco  and  a  half  feet. 

Tlie  building  is  three  stories  liigh,  Ilie  Urst  being  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  second  and  third  stories,  each  flUccn  feet  higii,  besides  the  attie,  which  is 
twelve  feet  tiigli,  and  contains  sixteen  Lutheni  windows  hi  its  inclined  ades, 
and  six  in  the  projeclitig  portions  of  tlic  two  fronts. 

Tlie  distribution  of  the  first,  second,  and  tliird  florics  is  unilbnn,  each  cou- 
taiuitig  Tour  school-rooms  of  twenty-eight  by  thirty-four  feet;  four  wai'drobo 
rooms  of  six  and  a  half  by  twenty-one  and  a  half  Icet;  two  teachers'  rooms  of 
vix.  and  a  half  by  nine  feet ;  and  a  hall,  eleven  feet  wide,  tbrough  the  centre  of 
the  building,  transversely,  with  easy,  spaeious  stairways  at  eacli  end,  irliicli 
extend  to  the  attic  and  discharge  below  by  four  spacious  doors. 


Tlie  attic  contains  two  reeilHlion  roomf,  ench  twenty-seven  bj  tliirty- three 
and  a  hnlf  feet,  and  an  as.<enibly  naom  capable  of  accommodating  tlie  entire 
school. 

Fre?li  air  is  introduced  (hrangli  apertures  near  the  floor,  and  regulated  by 
registers,  wliile  llie  vitiated  nir  is  allowed  to  escape  tlirougli  ventilators  near 
tlie  ceiling. 
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Pr.AS  OF  St.  Philip  Sciiooi,  Xkw  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Pliilip  Public  School  for  Bo3-s  ia  Bituated  in  Second  Muaioipnlily,  on  St. 
Pliilip  street.  Tlie  buildinft  h  D7xl59  feet — two  storie.i,  and  ti  baspment, 
wliieli  ia  usmI  with  the  yard  for  oxeioise.  There  aTe  fourteen  rooms,  six  of 
which  are  :«.  Bx2fil,  and  oiijbl  nr"  2Hlx  28.1— all  furnished  n-iih  the  lieft 
style  of  seats  and  de^ikx. 
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Plak  of  Gbauuab  School,  Louisville,  Kentdckt. 

T&B  outBida  dimensions  ol  Ihe  Public  School -hoiise  on  the  comer  of  Ceatre 
and  'Wftlaut  streets  are  62  feet  front  by  ITi  feet  deep,  ^silh  awing  on  each  side 
for  stairs,  closets  and  halls,  Ik  by  34  feet  deep.  On  the  flrst  floor,  bomdes  an 
ofBce  IbithB  Board  ofTrusteea,(B,)  the  Supcrinteiident,  |C,)  and  Steretaty.fD,} 
there  are  two  school-rooms,  (A.)  34  x  30,  nitli  a  pupil  clook-roon  &i  x  10  fe«t, 
and  a  tCAchera'  room  6)  x  S  Teet  atCadied.  On  the  second  and  third  floor  ar« 
four  room*  of  the  same  size,  with  similar  small  rooms  attached,  and  on  the  Iburth 
floor  are  two  schoot-rooms,  (A,)  and  one  Urge  ball,  (D,)  capable  of  being  en- 
larged to  the  additional  capacity  of  the  sehool-rooms  by  sliding  the  partltioiu 
into  the  walls. 

Around  three  sides  of  each  school-room  is  a  raised  platfbrm  tbr  recitationa, 
Bud  on  the  fourth  for  Itie  teacher.  Into  the  walls,  in  the  place  of  hlaokeuad  or 
other  prepared  dark  surfiice,  arc  aet  large  slates  tor  demonatratiTe  exercises. 

Each  storj  is  supplied  with  pure  air,  watw,  and  every  requirement  of  comfort, 
clcacUneaa  and  health,  and  security  against  Are  or  panic,  Tlie  stairs  are  od 
each  aide  of  the  building,  rucning  up  half  way  lo  a  platlbrni,  and  thence  to  the 
floor  above,  with  solid  partitions  dividing  the  different  flights — preventing 
nliding,  and  danger  from  pressure. 

It  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  slate  roof,  and  galvaniMd  iron  oor- 
nicc,  and  furnished  with  the  be^t  Etyle  of  seats  and  desks,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000, 
exclouve  of  lot  valued  at  $1S,000. 
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Tbiro  Floor. 


A.  Scbod-room.       a.  Pupib*  uok-rooin.       k.  TouiMn*  rooon. 
£.  Anomblj  room,  enlarged  bj  sliding  pertilions. 
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Plans  and  Descjuption  or  tbb  Building  djuhohmi  vsb  Tfl9  PinuB  Hi«h 

School  or  St,  Xooio^  Miwoom* 

Thb  baildiog  in  iu  eztrome  length  is  one  hnndroi  ani  sferlM;  aadittits 
extreme  width  eighty-four  feet,  indadhig  towers  gai  trsasepii.  Thm  heij  oC  tl» 
boUding  is  eigh^-fotu  feet,  by  sixty-seyen ;  nrnin  heiglM  sofgB<y-€—  fosb^  mA  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof  eighty-six  feet  Front  sqnsrD  tow«p,  vssd  tespertmly  hi 
each  story  for  reception  room,  library,  mnsenm,  and  astrononioal  obsanvtoiryyis 
one  hundred  and  six  feet  high.  Octagonal  tower  Amlng^eMb  eonnp^  »oii»kra« 
dred  and  two  feet  high.  The  wings  or  transepts  on  the  sides,  ai*  thiitoea  b| 
seventeen  feet,  with  large  goihio  windows,  seven  by  tibhity*lbnF  feet  A  abBHar 
window  is  in  the  large  sqoare  front  lower.  AH  tfw  wiadowa  hanr*  IsKga 
bond  molding!!  painted  in  imitation  of  stone ;  butUwss 
wall  copings,  also  of  oast  iron,  and  finished  hi  the  sMB^nai 
vrith  slate,  with  copper  gntters.  .^y^^M^lT^HA^^" 


nd 
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y 
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TnnMrene  and  longitudiiiBl  halli,  divide  Ihe  Gnt  ud  second  ilorics  into  four 
roonu  each,  and  each  room  ii  capable  of  aooommodatiug  soTcnty  acholan. 

TbB  d«^  are  Bipported  in  an  entire  new  a^le,  b)r  m«aiu  of  a  cast  Iron  p«n>t;1a, 
irith  large  pedeaUl  and  fbnrelawa  lor  coreva.  The  periatj'leii  placed  in  tbe««ntra 
of  iba  deik,  adding  mnch  to  Qa  comfort,  olttmlinen,  quiet,  and  free  Tentilatlea  iif 
the  room.  Hie  deaka  are  made  of  cberrjr  and  Tinushed.  The  chain,  which  are 
on  Ills  arm  cliair  fashion,  are  anpparted  Bimilari;  to  dnk*,  more  on  a  pivot  m>  aa 
to  torn  one-quarter  wa;  round,  and  the  iron  vrorli  of  both  deek  and  chain  are 
neatlf  bromed. 

Wardrobe  rooms  in  the  towers,  ar«  allaohcd  to  aaoh  sohool-rooro,  with  hydrant, 
and  Iron  sinks  for  washing  and  drinking  porpoaes. 

The  philoKipliloat  and  ohemical  leotnre-ronn  in  the  basement,  is  nxt;-one  feet 
by  thirtr-one  feet,  with  apparttiu  rooms  in  towers,  with  nnks  and  water ;  siso, 


PUBLIC  man  KtiooL  of  8T.  lodis. 
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SECOKD  STORY  I 

two  fire  phatm  tX  each  end  tit  the  room  fbr  expunmeDta  id  6bmnktr]r  Mid  philoaoph; 
Here  wa  (Uln  leading  Jireotlj  to  tbe  phnoaophioal  uid  cb«nik«l  1«>tare-Toon>. 
Vie  otliar  biaenient  is  need  b;  tlirea  famaoee  for  faealing  the  baOdiDg. 

The  apper,  or  great  hall  in  the  third  ■torj'i  ^>^8  l^e  full  lizs  of  the  bunding,  i* 
large  and  comoiodioDa,  capable  of  acoommodating  ni  hnadred  peraona.  A  large 
piatfarm,  tweoty  feet  deep,  and  the  width  of  Ibe  buildiog  is  at  the  lonth  end  of 
the  hall,  to  be  oied  bj  aaholara  on  examinatian  ity,  and  for  Teeitation,  deolama- 
lioa,  and  reading  their  eieroiaei  ;  alao,  for  a  riaDd  for  leotnrera.  There  i>  a  retir- 
ing room  behind  the  pUlToTin  in  (he  fronttawer,  for  adiolan  to  prepare  thenuelre* 
Ibr  performing  ropectiTe  parti  in  dialogne,  Ac.  From  thli  retiring  raom  a  flight 
of  atiira  aaoenda  to  ibe  artronoinical  obaervatory. 

The  rooimin  the  octagonal  toven  of  Ibe  third  itory  are  iDlended  lor  committee 
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touxm  for  directory,  or  for  private  oonfer^noe  of  teadier»  and  parento,  or  firieiids, 
at  general  eierciafti  or  on-  enminatioii  day.  There  are  two  mitteum  roonain  tbe 
•eoond  story  of  the  tranaepta,  one  for  malee  and  the  other  for  fenialea. 

Tha  entranee  or  reception  room,  for  strangers  and  parents,  is  in  tbe  first  story 
of  the  observatory,  or  ficont  sqoare  tower  on  Olive  street.  Over  the  reception 
room  is  the  library  room.  Perfod  and  thorough  Yentihaion  is  aimed  at,  and  the 
hitest  improvements  to  attain  it,  adopted.  The  stairs  are  broad  and  direct,  giving 
free  and  easy  access,  to,  and  from  the  building  at  all  times,  and  securing  against 
all  accidents  in.  case  of  abna  of  fire,  &c.. 

Ail  the  finishing  of  As  school-rooms  and  haila,  are  grained  oak,  and  varnidied. 
Wardrobe  rooms  are  to  be  supplied  with  double  dothee'  hooktf*,  balk  with  mnbrella 
raclcs,  troughs,  and  places  for  overshoes,  all  made  of  cherry  and  varnished. 
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Plan  op  the  Wells  School,  Chicago. 

The  Wells  School  building,  so  called  iu  honor  of  William  H.  Wells,  the 
former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  located  in  the  West  Division,  three  miles 
from  the  Court  House,  near  the  centre  of  a  lot  having  a  frontage  on  Reuben 
street  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet  on  Cornelia  street.  It  will  accommodate  nine  hundred  and  forty-five 
pupils,  distributed  through  fourteen  rooms,  each  furnished  with  sixty-three, 
single  seats  and  desks.     Total  cost,  $-15,575.00. 

The  building  is  G9  x  87  feet  on  the  ground,  four  stories  besides  the  basement, 
each  floor  being  divided  by  a  corridor  (D)  into  four  rooms  (A)  27  x  33  feet  each, 
having  a  wardrobe  (B)  for  the  pupils  and  a  teachers'  closet  (C)  attached,  except 
the  fourth  floor,  which  has  two  rooms  of  the  same  character,  and  an  assembly 
hall  (E)  65  X  23  feet  in  area. 

The  school-rooms  are  wainscoted  five  feet  and  the  wardrobes  seven  feet  high, 
grained  and  varnished.  Every  room  is  ventilated  by  large  shafts  in  both  the 
exterior  and  interior  walls,  and  is  warmed  by  a  low  pressure  steam  apparatus, 
the  boiler  being  located  in  a  separate  building  in  tlie  rear. 
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Wills  Scbool,  Cmcika 


AND  TurflD  Floors 


Plah  or  Cottage  Grove  Scuool,  Dovoi^s  Place,  Cuicago. 
The  Cottage  Grove  Scliool  building,  erected  in  1866-67,  is  located  on  Douglas 
Place,  near  Cotia Re  Grove  Avenue,  in  the  centre  of  a  lot  200x231  I'eet.  finely 
shaded  by  nativp  rorest  trees.     Total  cost,  (including  lot,  $6,400,)  $24,094.92. 


tir 


Tiic  building  is  of  wood,  lu*o  storien  liiffli.  TTxby  68)  Toel  on  llie  (iround, 

Willi  fourK-liool-rooiiis.  (A)  shcIi  27  x  33  feet,  witli  n  wardrobe  (B)  nttaflied. 
6  >:  27,  nud  teul'liers'  clu^f t,  (C)  on  eacli  floor — and  n  reception  ronm  |  E)  in  Tront 
on  liie  second  floor,  10x23  feet  Kacli  room  is  provided  witli  single  seulg  and 
d.'sks;   and  tlie  whole  is  healed  by  one  I^wsoti  Tunmcc  and  Tour  utoves. 
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Plans  and  De0cription8  of  Union  School  House,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

This  edifice  stands  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  square  In  the  central  part  of  the 
city  of  Ypsilanti,  one  of  the  most  attractive,  healthy  and  flourishing  towns  in  tlie 
State  of  Michigan.  The  building  has  a  transept  of  120  feet  and  a  depth  through 
the  transept  of  95  feet,  and  through  the  end  compartments  of  68  feet.  The  fimt 
story  of  the  building  which  is  20  feet  high  in  the  clear,  contains  a  large  room,  90 
by  45  feet,  used  for  public  exercises,  chapel,  &c.,  four  primary  school  rooms,  with 
necessary  clothes  rooms,  and  two  main  transverso  corridors,  running  entirely 
through  the  building,  each  12  feet  wide.  The  large  room  is  a  clear  and  uninter- 
rupted space,  without  column  or  pillar  of  any  kind  to  intercept  the  view. 

The  second  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  feet — two  other  class 
rooms,  each  41  by  22  feet,  four  recitation  rooms,  library,  apparatus  room  and 
necessary  clothes  room.  In  this  story  the  main  corridor,  8  feet  wide,  runs  longi- 
tudinally through  the  building,  lighted  at  each  end  by  a  triplet  window. 

The  third  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  foct,onedo.  35  1-2  by  28 1-2 
feet,  two  do.  each  45  by  22  feet,  three  recitation  rooms,  suit  of  rooms  for  janitor^s 
residence,  clothes  rooms,  corridors,  &c.,  the  latter  being  arranged  as  in  the 
second  story.  The  second  and  third  stories  are  each  1 6  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
The  first  story  is  raised  6  feet  above  the  level  of  lot,  leaving  a  lofty  basement 
story  under  which  will  be  occupied  by  heating  apparatus,  storage  and  fuel  rooms. 

The  elevation  is  designed  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  can  be  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  quoins  in  the  corners, 
the  window  and  door  caps  and  sills,  the  cornice,  the  nrehitave  mouldings,  belt 
courses,  &c.,  are  finished  in  imitation  of  brown  free  stone, — the  remainder  of  the 
work  being  of  hand  pressed  brick. 

There  are  several  advantages  claimed  in  the  plan  of  this  Union  School.  In 
the  first  place  the  large  room  or  chnpel  is  placed  in  the  first,  instead  of  as  is 
usual,  in  the  third  or  upper  stor}\  Tliis  is  infinitely  more  convenient  and  safe, 
than  it  is  to  require  an  entire  congregation  at  commencement  or  other  exercises, 
to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  building.  It  is  also  more  desirable,  as  the  infant 
children  can  be  taken  into  tho  room  on  all  occasions,  without  danger  to  them, 
which  in  ordinary  cases,  tutors  are  afraid  to  do.  In  this  i)]an  it  will,  bo  seen  that 
the  infant  children  have  access  to  their  school  room  by  side  doors,  independent 
of  the  main  halls  which  arc  used  by  the  older  scholars,  also  a  very  desirable  ar- 
rangement. Tlie  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  access  to,  and  egress  from, 
the  school  is  soured,  and  yet  by  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooms  they  can 
unite  when  required  during  their  studies,  and  separate  again  to  their  respective 
class  rooms  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.  Constructively  also  it  has  several 
advantages.  Requiring  strong  interior  walls,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing up  the  warm  air  and  ventilating  flues  in  them,  instead  of  in  outside  walls, 
thereby  securing  more  sure  and  constant  action  of  the  air  in  the  flues,  both 
injecting  and  ejecting,  and  removing  all  doubt  as  to  their  proper  action.  Tlie 
doors  to  all  rooms  are  made  with  a  swinging  panel  over  the  transom,  so  that  in 
the  warm  weather,  by  opening  these,  and  the  windows  of  halls  and  rooms,  a  con- 
stant change  of  air  is  gained.  Tlie  exterior  walls  are  all  hollow  and  plastered 
into  the  brick  work.  The  staircases  are  wide  and  easy  to  ascend,  giving  ample 
opportunity  to  discharge  the  entire  number  of  scholars  in  a  few  sci^onds  of  time. 

The  plans  have  been  originated,  matured  and  carried  out,  by  Messrs.  Jordan 
^  Anderson  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Fig.  2.— Plan  op  Basescent. 


A  A— HallP. 
J5BBB— Furnaces. 
C — Janitor's  Room. 


Fig.  3-— Plan  of  First  Storv. 


A  A— Halls. 

B — Chapel,  or  Hall  for  general  exercifiea. 

COCC— Primary  Rooms. 

DD— Clothes  Rooms. 


Scftle  40  ft.  to  1  inch. 
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Fig.  4.— Second  Story  Plan. 


AAA  A— Halls. 

B  B  B— Class  Rooms. 

CCC — ^Recitation  Rooms. 

D — ^Library. 

E — Apparatus  Room.  .      * 

F — Clothes  Rooms. 

Fig.  4. — ^Thikd  Storv  Plan. 


Scale  40  ft.  to  1  inch. 


AAAA—HaUs. 
BBBB— Class  Rooms. 
CCC — Recitation  Rooms. 
I)  D— Tutors'  Rooms. 
EE— Clothes  Rooms, 


Plaxs  of  Union  School-house  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  grounds  of  the  Public  High  School  or  Union  School  in  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  occupy  an  entire  square — in  the  center  of  which  ( Figure  2) 
the  building  stands.  That  portion  wliich  is  in  iront  is  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  so  dispersed  with  intervals  of  green  sward  and  parterres  of  llowers,  by 
an  experienced  gardener,  as  to  produce  the  lincst  eflcct.  The  portion  in  the  rear 
is  divided  into  two  yards,  appropriately  fitted  up  for  the  recreations  of  either  sex. 
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Fig.  9i    Grounds. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  as  is  sliown  in  Figure  1,  besides  a  base- 
ment 9  feet  high.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  12  feet,  and  the  third 
story,  which  is  fini.shed  in  one  hall,  used  for  chapel  and  other  general  exercises 
of  tlic  school,  is  1 G  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  two  wings  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied  by  class-rooms,  (A.) 
each  36  by  37  feet— those  on  one  side  for  girls  and  those  on  the  other  for  boys- 
each  class-room  having  a  large  recitation  room  (B )  On  the  lower  floor  one  of 
tlieso  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  library,  and  the  other  by  apparatus.  Tliere  are 
appropriate  rooms  (D.  E.  C.)  for  depositing  outer  garments.  The  furniture  is  of 
the  latest  and  best  style  for  strength  and  convenience.  Ventilation  is  secured 
by  separate  flues,  (Y.)  and  the  entire  building  is  heated  by  air,  warmed  by  fur- 
naces in  the  basement,  and  introduced  at  diflerent  points  (h.) 

The  grounds,  the  school-house,  and  the  school  constitute  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  Ann  Arbor.  
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Plans  of  Hughes'  Crnr  High  School  of  Cimcinnatl 

The  Hughes  City  High  School  is  one  of  two  Public  High  Schools. 

Iward" 
aysten 
w.  |,«»,..w  ..»v«««v».^«..  xtiio  system  has  grown  up  to  its  present  exteni 
and  usefulness  since  1S28-9.  when  Col.  Andrew  Mack  carried  through 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  a  bill  for  a  special  act,  imposing  a  tax  of  $7,000 
upon  the  city,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  the  several  wards, 
and  an  annual  tax  of  $7,000  in  each  subsequent  year,  which,  together 
with  the  State  appropriation,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  Under  this  act,  the  system  was  commenceo,  and  in  1834, 
it  was  better  grounded  and  greatly  extended  by  an  act  authorizing  the 
City  Council  to  build  substantial  school-houses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ingly, the  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years 
nine  buildings  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $96,000— which,  in  loca- 
tion, size,  and  arrangement,  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  then  gen- 
erally received  notices  of  school  architecture.  From  year  to  year  the 
number  of  houses  has  been  increased,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing population,  and  the  style  and  fixtures  greatly  improved.  The  care 
of  the  schools  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  one 
for  each  ward,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  thereof 

In  1845,  the  board  were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  difierent 
grades,  and  in  1847,  a  Central  High  School  was  organized  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Barney,  who  has  just  (1853,)  been  elected  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

In  1850,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  *^  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  siiper- 
intend  all  the  common  schools  of  the  city,  and,  under  the  direction  ofthe 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  to  establish  such  course 
of  studies,  rules,  and  reguktions  as  may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  progress  and  well  being  of  said  schools." 

In  1852,  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  Funds,  amounting  to  $300,000, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over  $6,000,  were  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  two  High  Schools,  in  difierent  sections  of  the  city — 
with  the  same  requisites  ior  admission  and  course  of  study,  and  open  to 
both  sexes. 

For  the  Hughes  City  High  School  a  lot  on  Fifth-street  was  pur- 
chased for  $18,000,  ana  a  building,  of  which  the  following  diagrams 
present  the  size,  and  internal  accommodations,  was  completed  in  1853, 
at  an  expense  of  $20,000. 

The  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cincinnati,  embraces : 

I.  District  schools — one  for  each  ofthe  twelve  districts,  into  which  the 
city  is  divided  for  school  purposes.  Each  school  is  classified  into  four 
sections  or  grades,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  the  lowest  to  the  next  high- 
est on  examination,  which  is  held  twice  a  year.  In  1850,  there  were 
6,740  pupils,  imder  148  teachers,  of  whom  124  were  females. 

II.  Uerman  English  Schools — three  in  number,  are  intended  for  the 
special  accommodations  of  children  bom  of  German  parents — and  who 
are  taught  both  the  German  and  English  language.  In  1850,  there  were 
three  schools,  twenty-four  teachers,  and  twenty-three  hundred  pupils. 

•  III.  Evening  Schools.  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  {ft-o- 
vide  this  class  of  schools  for  children  who  could  not  attend  the  day  schools, 
and  for  adults  whose  early  education  had  been  neglected.  In  1850, 
there  were  six  schools,  open  ^ve  evenings  in  the  week  from  October  to 
February,  with  about  six  hundred  pupils. 
IV.  High  Schools— of  which  there  are  now  n853)  two. 

^       or 
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Fig.  3w— First  Floor. 
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Fig.  4.~SsooN]>  FLoom. 
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Planb  of  Woodward  High  SghooIi. 

Tbu  beautiful  building,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  arohiteotore,  is  located  on  a  lot 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Franklin  street,  on  the  sonth  by  Woodward  street,  be- 
tween Broadway  and  Sycamore  streets.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  solid  but- 
tresses running  the  height  of  the  building  and  terminating  with  ornamental  pina- 
des.  The  windows  are  of  rich  tracery,  but  sufficiently  massiye  to  give  an  idea  of 
strength, — and  quite  unlike  the  cobweb  effect  usually  produced  by  cast  iron  imita- 
tions of  stone.  The  external  decorations  are  very  rich,  and  possess  those  bold  and 
artistic  outlines  so  peculiar  to  the  style.  The  roof  is  of  singular  but  pleasing  con- 
struction, steep  and  lofty,  covered  entirely  with  cut  slates,  which  give  a  rich  ap- 
pearance, and  fringed  with  ornamental  ridge  work.  In  conception,  and  ezeontioa, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  most  correct  architectural  specimen  of  this  class  of  colle- 
giate buildings  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  our  Western  States. 

The  basement,  which  is  lofty  and  well-lighted,  oomprises  philosophical  and  ap- 
paratus rooms,  large  and  well-regulated  chambers  for  the  heating  apparatus,  fuel, 
&o. ;  and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  a  continuance  of  the  grand  staircases,  rendering 
this  portion  of  the  building  as  accessible  and  wetl-yentUated  and  lighted  as  any 
other. 
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The  groQDcl  floor  has  entrances  on  each  of  the  four  aides,  leading  to  spadoaa 
corridors,  which  cross  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  hailding, — ^the  hiterseo- 
tion  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  arches  on  each  side,  prodac- 
ing  an  imposing  effect  On  this  floor  are  four  large  dass  rooms,  each  36  feet  by 
28  feet,  well  arranged  with  reference  to  the  position  of  teacher,  and  the  doors  so 
located  that  the  scholars  face  any  one  who  enters.  Contignoos  to  each  class  room 
is  a  oommodions  cloak  room,  accessible  both  to  the  corridors  and  class  rooms.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  and  admirably  disposed  features  of  the  building  is  the  stair- 
cases. There  are  two  of  these,  forming  a  flank  to  each  side  of  the  buildi  ng.  They 
extend  firom  the  basement  to  the  lecture  hall,  on  third  floor,  and  terminate  in  two 
beautiful  towers,  which  add  materially  to  the  external  effect  of  the  building.  These 
staircases  are  wide,  of  very  easy  ascent,  and,  in  their  form  of  construction,  with  the 
arching  overhead,  present  a  really  noble  appearance.  But  ibis  is  their  least  merit ; 
located  as  they  are,  they  aflford  an  entrance  on  each  side  to  the  grand  lecture  hall, 
and,  although  contiguous  to  the  latter,  do  not  mar  its  beauty  or  comfort  by  break- 
ing up  any  portion  of  its  space.  Another  invaluable  result  from  this  treatment,  is 
security  in  case  of  fire.  Two  large  staircases  so  situated,  widely  apart  from  each 
other,  and,  although  attached  to,  practically  isolated  from  the  mHin  body  of  the 
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building,  present  the  best  Baf^gaard,  and  render  impotaible  tbe  tefrible  calamitiea 
which  have  more  than  once  resulted  in  onr  schools  from  the  negl^t  of  tha  pre- 
caution. 

The  second  floor  is  identical  in  its  arrangement  with  the  first. 

The  third  floor  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  lecture  hall,  the  staircases  which 
flank  and  give  access  to  it,  and  two  ante-rooms,  one  on  e^h  side,  acceasible  both 
from  stairs  and  lecture  hall.  This  lecture  hall  is,  without  exception,  the  gmndest 
room  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Its  enthre  dimen- 
sions are  83  feet  by  68  feet,  irrespective  of  the  galleries,  which  arc  ingenioosly  ar- 
ranged over  the  ante-rooms,  and  in  the  space  gained  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
ante-rooms  and  that  of  the  lecture  hall,  the  height  of  the  latter  being  25  feet 
The  effect  of  these  arched  galleries  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  very  fine.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  raised  platform,  occupying  in  length  the  entire  width  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  end  of  the  hall  is  a  wide  and  lofty  arched 
recess.  The  appearance  of  the  hall,  with  its  windows  of  rich  Gothic  tracery,  the 
arched  galleries,  the  ceiling  formed  of  oak  leaves  crossing  each  oAer  with  hand- 
some rosettes  at  their  intersection,  and  deep-sunk  panels  of  a  dark  blue  color,  the 
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rich  wainfootting  of  the  wallp,  and  haQ^^KNuely  deviaed  doorwaipfl,  present  altogether 
an  appeorancQ  of  nnnsaal  beauty.  The  artistio  peouliaritieB  of  the  Tudor  style  of 
€k>thio  have  been  fiuthfoUy  oanried  into  tiie  minutest  features  of  thia  struoturei 
both  internally  and  externally ;  and  the  total  absenoe  of  any  admixture  of  other 
styles  prodmoea  that  charming  eSeot  of  harmony  and  unity  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing characteristio  of  this  Wlding. 

The  enokiinire  of  the  area,  on  the  lYanklin  street  or  main  front,  is  formed  of  a 
rich  iron  railing,  of  Gothic  design,  resting  upon  a  bold  plinth  of  Dayton  stone. 
The  piers  which  flank  the  endosure  at  each  end,  and  the  central  gate  piers,  are 
also  of  Dayton  atone,  of  beautiful  design,  and  richly  carved  and  ornamented. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  very  near  ^44,000,  indnding  four  furnaces  for 
warming,  gat  fixtures,  dEro. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  structure,  including  fence,  walls,  railing,  grading,  &o., 
was  $53,000.  It  was  designed  and  superintended  by  J.  R.  Hamilton,  architect, 
and  erected  by  Daniil  LAVcat,  contractor,  under  the  foremanship  of  Jobn  Tay- 
lor,— all  of  Cincinnati. 
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Improtexents  in  .the  Plans  and  Construction  of  Public 
School-houses  in  Philadelphia.     , 

bollingsworth  school. 


letter  from  EDWARD  SHIPPEN,  ISQ ,    PRESIDENT  OP  TUB  BOARD  OP 

CONTROLLERS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOI.S. 

The  large,  older,  and  closely  built  cities  of  the  United  States  sufier  in  compar- 
ison with  their  junior  sisters  in  regard  to  their  facilities  for  the  placing  of  School- 
edifices.  In  the  new  cities  there  is  ample  opportunity  of  obtaining  space  at  mod- 
erate cost,  and  in  convenient  localities — not  so  however  with  the  old.  School- 
houses  should  be  fixed  at  centres  of  defined  school-districts.  In  the  old  cities, 
this  is  impracticable,  as  in  Philadelphia  for  instance,  at  least  in  the  city  proper. 
Consequently  tiiere  has  been  built  comparatively  few  School  edifices  for  the 
public  in  the  last  ten  yenr^  At  length  it  became  essential,  in  order  to  supply 
the  demand,  that  buildings  of  all  conceivable  plan,  kind,  and  description, 
from  the  rope  walk  to  the  stable,  from  factory  to  the  private  residence,  should 
be  used  for  School  purposes.  The  School  Controllers  eventually  took  a  deter- 
mined stand,  and  claimed  at  the  hands  of  the  City  Councils  that  the  children  of 
their  constituency  had  a  right  to  be  lodged  six  hours  a  day  in  healthy,  and  con- 
venient School-houses,  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  pure  air  and  sunlight  which 
Providence  accords  to  all  mankind  free  of  cost,  and  that  if  the  mind  was  wor- 
thy of  cultivation  and  preservation,  the  body  was  equally  so.  The  Controllers 
claimed  that  one  million  of  dollars  was  needed  for  building  purposes  alone,  and 
tliat  so  much  more  was  required  as  would  command  lots  for  the  new 
edifices.  The  claim  was  heeded,  the  million  dollars  accorded,  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  more  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots,  in  most  cases  not 
large  enough,  but  as  large  as  could  be  had,  save  at  exorbitant  cost. 

Thus  armed  and  equipped,  the  Controllers  determined  that  the  new  Schools 
should  be  erected  upon  the  most  approved  modern  models ;  that  they  should 
embrace  all  points  of  utility,  and  should  avoid  all  those  which  had  been  tried  and 
had  failed.  To  accomphsh  this  desirable  end,  their  Committee  closely  examined 
the  edifices  of  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  Baltimore,  Cliicago,  Milwciukee, 
St.  Louis,  Columbus,  and  other  cities.  In  these  examinations,  much  attention 
was  given  to  details,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments and  appliances  have  been  studied,  adopted,  or  rejected,  and  that  the  new 
structures  will  have  much  to  commend  them  to  those  who  seek  information 
upon  the  subject  of  School  Architecture. 

The  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  School  Board  of  1867  gives  seventeen  well 
executed  wood-cuts  of  elevations  and  plans  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  was 
wisely^ecided  that  among  other  points  should  bo  attentively  regarded  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

Proper  economy^  not  parsimony. 

That  while  the  School-house  should  present  to  the  public  eye  a  neat  archi- 
tectural design,  all  useless  ornamentation,  internal  and  external,  should  be 
avoided,  and  most  of  all  that  the  "  confectionery  "  as  well  as  the  millinery  of 
architecture  should  be  dispensed  with  as  useless,  costly,  and  out  of  taste. 
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That  the  School  structures  should  be  erected  with  a  view  to  durabilitj,  and 
the  avoidance  as  far  as  possible  of  repair. 

That  whenever  the  location  permitted,  the  building  should  stand  alone,  for 
convenience,  for  light,  and  for  ventilation. 

That  the  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  heating  and  ventilation  should 
be  adopted. 

That  all  buildings  should  have,  when  the  size  and  location  of  lot  admitted, 
light  to  each  room  from  two  exterior  sides. 

That  staircases  of  easy  ascent  should  be  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  and  ample  means  of  ingress  and  egress  should  be  afforded,  so  that  in 
case  of  sudden  alarm  a  whole  School  might  be  cleared  instantly  of  its  inmates 
without  confusion  or  danger. 

That  eacli  class-room  should  have  accommodation  for  hats  and  cloaks  conve- 
niently located. 

That  each  class-room  should  be  able  to  dismiss  direcUy  into  the  hall  or  stair- 
wavs. 

m 

That  the  hardware  for  School  buildings  should  be  suitable  for  constant  and 
unusual  use ;  and  that  in  all  other  particulars,  regard  should  be  had  to  utility, 
economy,  convenience,  and  appearances. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  plans  in  Pliiladelphia  for  buildings  was  changed  so  as 
to  permit  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  tlie  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
Schools,  to  obtain  them  without  being  obliged  to  advertise  for  competition. 
The  practical  result  of  the  old  system  had  proven  most  unfortunate,  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  architects  were  averse  to  competition,  and 
were  unwilling  to  spend  their  talent,  time,  labor,  and  money  upon  plans,  at  tho 
risk  of  rejection ;  tho  effect  therefore  of  the  advertising  system  was  to  deprive 
the  city  of  the  services  of  very  many  ardiitects  of  acknowledged  ability,  and 
to  narrow  down  the  competition  to  a  very  limited  number.* 

The  various  Boards  of  School  Directors  have  been  consulted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Property,  in  respect  to  tho  wants  of  their  respective  Schools,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  it  is  believed  without  exception,  the  plans  adopted  for  new 
School-houses  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  tho  Directors. 

The  Committee  on  Property  gained  many  useful  hints  and  suggestions  with 
respect  to  School-houses,  on  their  visits  to  Boston,  Cambridge,  Baltimore,  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Columbus ;  and  it  is  believed  tliat  our  edifices, 
when  finished,  will  equal  any  in  the  country  in  their  adaptation  to  School  pur- 
poses; that  tliey  will  be  a  credit  and  ornament  to  our  city;  and  that  they  will, 
by  reason  of  the  care  taken  in  tho  matters  of  warming,  light,  and  ventilation, 
preserve  the  health  of  our  children,  many  of  whom  have  in  the  past  been  stored 
in  factories,  churches,  and  dwellings  rented  for  educational  purposes. 

It  seems  to  bo  the  opinion  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  all  who  have  the  care 
and  supervision  of  Schools  in  cities,  tliat  no  School  edifice  is  complete  unless  it 
contains  a  large  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  at  one  time  all  the  pupils  of  the 
School ;  that  every  room  should  be  well  lighted,  and  that,  when  practicable, 
direct  light  should  come  into  every  room  from  two  sides,  and  tlie  room  should 
have  also  whatever  of  "borrowed  light"  it  can  command;  that  each  School- 
house  should  bo  so  ordered  that  every  room  may  have  its  separate  means  of 
ingress  and  egress;  that  stairway  facilities  should  be  numerous;  that  each 
division  should  have  its  clothes-room  conveniently  located;  and  above  all  that 
ventilation,  in  winter  and  summer,  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  keep  the  atmos- 
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phere  constantly  changing  by  the  expulsion  of  the  foul  air,  and  the  continuous 
introduction  of  pure  air  from  without,  avoiding  perceptible  currents. 

With  respect  to  the  hall  accommodations  above  referred  to,  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  when  space  is  expressly  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  to  that 
alone,  the  cost  of  the  building  is  correspondingly  increased. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  number  of  class-rooms  can  at  any  time  be  converted 
into  a  large  hall  or  room,  the  desired  end  is  better  attained. 

The  plans  which  will  be  found  iu  the  Report  explain  how  this  may  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  glass  partitions  hung  on  pulleys  or  wheels  at  the  top, 
and  wliich  with  a  slight  impulse  may  be  almost  noiselessly  rolled  into  the  case- 
ments on  the  sides ;  one  advantage  of  this  principle  over  a  special  assembling 
room,  besides  the  matter  of  cost,  is,  that  any  number  of  class-rooms  in  which 
scholars  are  assembled  may  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  large  room,  without 
the  vacating  of  seats,  and  without  the  noise  or  the  loss  of  time  caused  by 
moving;  and  that,  instantly  after  any  general  exercise,  in  which  a  whole  School 
may  join,  as  in  singing,  or  in  the  opening  or  closing  exercises,  the  partitions 
may  be  closed,  the  classes  all  being  seated.  Each  story  may  be  thus  ar- 
ranged. 

When  public  buildings  are  by  law  given  to  the  lowesi  bidder  upon  advertise- 
ment, and  to  be  erected  on  the  contract  system  upon  plans  and  specifications, 
the  door  is  open  wide  to  fraud  upon  the  public ;  as  a  rule,  the  competition  ia 
with  very  few,  and  they  frequently  irresponsible  and  unreliable  builders,  who 
seek  to  make  pecuniary  amends  for  low  bids  by  sligliting  their  work,  and  fur- 
nishing unsuitable  material,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  sympathy  to  their  aid,  under 
various  pretexts  and  pleas,  when  discovery  is  made  or  complaint  uttered ;  and 
too  often  with  success,  to  the  public  detriment.  Security  it  is  true  may  be 
demanded ;  this,  though  wise,  is  not  enough,  for  the  sympathy  which  relieves 
the  contractor  also  relieves  the  security ;  nor  is  there  any  way  to  secure  entire 
justice  to  the  public  on  the  general  competitive  advertising  plan.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  Committee  upon  Property  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  havo 
done  much  to  guard  the  public  interests  by  requiring  large  and  reliable  security, 
by  holding  the  contractor  fast  by  reservations  of  large,  unusual,  and  ample 
powers — by  requiring  incessant  watchfulness  of  the  supervising  architects — ^by 
tlie  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  School  buildings,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  on 
constant  visitation,  watching  the  progress  of  each  building,  and  reporting  weekly 
to  the  Committee.  Besides  tliese  checks  and  guards,  the  Committee  itself  pay 
frequent  visits. 

While  due  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  public  interests,  the  Committee  in 
like  manner  seems  to  look  to  fair  dealing  between  the  contractor  and  material 
man  and  his  sub-contractors.  By  law.  Public  buildings  are  not  the  subjects  of 
mechanics'  lien,  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  possible  for  an  irresponsible  con- 
tractor to  bid  low,  complete  his  contract,  pocket  the  price,  and  by  leaving  ma- 
terial and  labor  unpaid  for,  make  large  gains  himself,  and  throw  the  poor  laborer 
and  mechanic  upon  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  man.  To  remedy  this  evil  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  Committee  has  provided  for  a  release  of  claim  by  the  material 
man  and  mechanic  before  final  payment  is  made ;  and  it  has  proven  by  actual 
experience  of  great  advantage  to  public  and  private  interests.  The  form  of  the 
building  contract  is  hereto  annexed,  and  is  commended  to  those  wlio  havo  the 
responsibility  of  erecting  public  buildings  cast  upon  them. 
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HOLLINGS WORTH  SCHOOL* 

Upon  looking  over  the  plans  of  tlie  many  new  School  buildings  in  Philadel- 
phia, now  in  process  of  erection,  one  will  be  impressed  at  a  glance  with  the 
Hollingsworth  School,  in  tho  eightli  ward.  Having  visited  this  School;  the 
visitor  will  bo  struck  at  oucewith  tlie  completeness  and  adaptability  of  the  edi- 
lice  for  its  purposes,  and  upon  close  inspection,  ho  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
model  in  all  its  detail,  well  worthy  of  imitation.  This  School  should  be  visited 
in  order  that  its  simplicity,  its  economy  and  utihty  may  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. It  seems  to  combine  all  the  principles  to  wliich  reference  has  been 
made.  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  close  description  of  all  its  parts,  and  to  com- 
ment upon  all  points  which  strike  us  as  specially  worthy  of  note. 

The  Hollingsworth  School  is  named  after  Tliomas  G.  Hollingsworth,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  from  their  institution  till  his 
death  in  advanced  years — a  Utting  tribute  to  one  who  was  a  faithful  public 
servant,  and  who  did  his  whole  duty  in  his  generation. 

The  cellars  are  well  closed  in,  and  the  ceiling  joists  lathed  and  plastered. 
Frequently  this  important  feature  in  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  is 
disregarded,  and  consequently  tiie  first  story  is  cold  in  winter,  unless  heated  at 
an  unnecessary  expense.  A  cold  floor,  though  of  boards,  is  not  unlike  one  of 
stone  in  winter.  Measured  coal  bins  are  built  in  the  cellar,  by  which  it  can 
be  fairly  ascertained  wiietlier  the  coal  is  correct  in  quantity.  A  portion  of  the 
front  pavement  is  excavated  to  enable  the  deposit  of  coal  directly  from  the  carts. 

In  the  cellars  are  located  tho  steam  furnaces,  tho  ventilating  stove  for  summer 

* 

use,  and  the  various  radiating  surfaces  to  generate  warm  air  directly  under  the 
rooms  designed  to  be  heated. 

Inside  walls  throughout  tlie  building  are  of  brick;  tho  face  work  of  rubble, 
neatly  jointed  and  pointed  with  Portland  cement.  It  is  common  to  use  various 
coloring  matters  with  tho  cement  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  stone  and 
pointing  more  decidedly.  Whatever  effect  this  may  produce  to  the  eye,  it  is  un- 
wise, as  all  coloring:  material  destroys  the  adliesivness  and  cohesiveness,  and  in 
time  falls  out,  crumbles,  and  opens  the  joints  to  absorption  of  moisture.  Tho 
cement  however,  uncolored,  becomes  as  hard  as  the  rocks  it  binds  together,  and 
is  an  enduring  protection.  The  stono  used  as  facing  is  laid  as  it  comes  from  tho 
quarries,  the  flat  side  outward,  and  requires  no  dressing,  except  when  used  i;s 
quoins  and  corners.  It  is  retidiiy  laid,  and,  when  judgment  is  used,  binds  well ; 
and  in  walls  thus  built,  the  spalls  aro  serviceable  to  fill  interstices,  so  that  no 
portion  of  tiie  stone  is  lost.  Rubble  work  as  used  in  this  School  has  proven  to  be 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  a  pressed  brick  front,  and  certainly  is 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  snmmcr. 

The  areas  to  cellar  windows  are  paved  with  brick,  and  capped  with  heavy 
North  Rivei*  flagging,  covered  with  heavy  iron  bars  as  gratings.  This  latter  is 
essential  to  guard  against  accidents  to  small  children,  who  seem  to  seek  dan- 
gerous places. 

The  window  and  door  sills  are  all  of  granite  or  brown  stonp,  and  windows 


*TI>ii  building  in  planned  larjrely  upon  the  points  and  suggestions  of  Edwnrd  Shippen,  Esq., 
Proiilciit  <»f  the  Board,  after  murh  observation  by  him  of  Brhool  edifices,  ond  much  iiractical 
attention  for  many  years  to  public  School-houses,  by  John  C.  Sidney,  £sq-,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
orchitect  who  has  given  much  study  to  the  subject  of  School  Architecture. 
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and  door  heads  of  Leipenrille  stone,  affording  a  better  protection  to  walls  in 
case  of  fire  tlian  if  made  of  wood. 

The  iron  columns  hereafter  referred  to  rest  on  square  stones  twelve  inches  by 
twelve  inches,  and  four  thick,  set  upon  eighteen  inch  walls. 

Wells  are  emptied  into  sewer  through  twelve  inch  terra  cotta  pipes^  into 
which  all  yard  and  roof  water  passes  for  purpose  of  cleansing. 

Tlie  importance  of  height  of  ceiling  can  not  be  over-estimated.  Fourteen 
feet  in  the  dear  is  not  too  much,  and  though  the  number  of  steps  to  each  story 
is  increased  as  the  height  of  ceiling  is  increased,  yet  by  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  two  flights  and  platform  to  each  story,  that  objection  ceases  to  have  weight 
For  children's  use  the  risers  should  never  be  more  than  six  and  a-half  inches, 
and  tread  twelve  inches,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  thick  nosed. 

To  prevent  the  danger  to  small  children  from  sliding  on  the  stair-rail,  a  simple 
preventative  is  used  in  this  building.  A  neatly  devised  screw  with  conical  head 
projecting  about  half  an  inch  above  the  rail,  set  in  at  distances  of  three  ieet 
apart)  very  soon  admonish  the  sliding  boys  that  the  pastime  is  more  comfortable 
in  the  omission  than  in  the  observance  of  the  same. 

This  building  is  admirably  arranged  in  the  matter  of  stairways,  all  judiciously 
located  and  capable  for  any  emergency,  and  most  convenient  for  class-rooms — 
six  in  number  and  all  well  lighted. 

Each  class-room  is  furnished  witli  convenient  clothes-rooms,  fitted  with  double 
hooks.  An  observer  will  ordinarily  find  about  one-half  of  the  clotlies-hooks 
broken  from  ill  usage,  and  therefore  it  is  most  essential  that  they  be  constructed 
so  as  to  bear  the  rough  usage  of  children ;  so  in  fact  should  all  the  hardware  in 
the  School-house  be.  In  this  building,  the  hardware  has  been  selected  with 
special  reference  to  utility  and  school-boy  usage. 

The  closets  are  open  at  the  top  for  drying  and  ventilating  purposes,  and  the 
doors  of  the  same  for  the  same  reason  are  kept  three  inches  above  the  floor. 

The  casing  of  window  jambs  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  provided  the  > 
same  are  rough  floated  as  is  hereafter  specified.  In  fact,  the  less  moulding  and 
woodwork  in  a  School-house,  the  better.  The  washboards  and  architraves 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible ;  mouldings  only  give  receptacles  for  dust,  are 
of  no  practical  use,  and  headings  are  generally  for  the  same  reason  unwise,  and 
besides  are  difficult  to  keep  clean.  In  doors,  however,  modest  moulding  is  per- 
haps desirable  for  appearance  sake.  Architraves  and  washboards  look  well  if 
simply  planed  and  beveled  on  both  edges;  they  are  easily  painted,  dusted  or 
scrubbed,  and  are  by  no  means  unseemly. 

Wainscoting  in  class-rooms  may  well  be  avoided  by  the  rough  plastering 
referred  to.  With  care  on  the  part  of  the  architect  in  preparing  specification!, 
a  very  large  amount  of  material  in  woodwork  and  labor  may  be  avoided. 

In  preparing  doors,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  destined  for  hard 
usage ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  well  made  and  thick ;  inside  doors 
not  less  than  two  inches.  A  parlor  door  may  be  opened  a  dozen  times  a  day — 
a  school-room  door  slammed  by  each  of  fifty  children  ten  times  a  day.  The 
hardware  for  doors  should  be  well  selected,  especially  where  mortice  locks  are 
used.  Porcelain  knobs  should  never  be  used,  but  doors  should  latch  with  the 
old-fashioned  substantial  thumb  latch.  The  lock  need  have  no  knob  therefore. 
A  well,  made  fine  tumbler  dead-lock,  with  escutcheon,  is  all  that  is  needed 
where  a  thumb  latch  is  used.    And  we  may  observe  that  do  School  needs  more 
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tlian  one  lock  for  an  outside  door.  This  should  be  on  the  front  and  most  ex- 
posed door,  and  it  alone  should  have  a  knob.  Other  outer  doors  are  better 
double  bolted  inside.     The  mortice  lock  and  iatch  will  not  stand  School  use. 

Inside  roller  blinds  without  boxes  are  preferable  to  outside,  being  more  con- 
venient and  less  exposed  to  the  weather.  Each  fold  should  be  cut  in  the  centre 
except  the  one  next  to  the  frame,  and  be  furnished  with  bronze  or  japanned 
fastenings,  and  so  should  be  all  fastenings  and  iron  trimmings  in  the  building, 
to  be  free  from  rust.     Gilt  and  brass  should  be  avoided. 

Wainscoting  is  only  needed  where  there  is  incessant  passing,  a.s  in  halls  and 
stairways,  provided  tiie  walls  have  the  tliird  coat  of  plaster  of  sliarp  pure  sand 
washed  clear  and  floated  down  hard.  And  in  fact  so  should  all  the  plastering 
be  done  throughout  the  building,  save  the  ceilings ;  ilio  effect  is  pretty,  the 
walls  will  not  change  color  nor  receive  pencil  marks,  and  may  be  readily  white- 
washed or  painted  if  at  any  time  needed. 

All  outside  walls  should  be  stripped  to  prevent  dampness  before  the  plaster 
lath  is  put  OD. 

Yard  hydrant  should  be  fitted  with  screw  nozzles  for  hose  attachment. 

All  glass  should  be  well  biddcd  and  back-puttied;  with  bedding,  all  rattling 
of  glass  is  avoided. 

»  Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the  points  which  present  them- 
selves, it  is  well  to  present  several  general  features,  which  appear  to  bo  most 
striking  and  worthy  of  special  comment. 

1.  The  distribution  of  space  and  excellent  arrangement  of  halls  and  entrances. 

2.  The  lighting  of  the  building. 

3.  The  ventilating  and  heating. 

It  has  been  wisely  concluded  to  avoid  a  fourth  story  building,  and  though  a 
third  story  is  added  to  the  front,  yet  the  rear  has  but  two ;  so  that  the  two  first 
stories,  containing  eighteen  rooms,  will  accommodate  nine  hundred  children, 
and  the  third  story  front  two  hundred  more— eleven  hundred  in  all;  and  this  is 
as  many  children  as  should  be  thrown  together  in  one  building. 

There  are  nine  class-rooms  on  each  floor,  so  arranged  that  each  has  direct  light 
from  two  sides,  while  they  have  also  borrowed  light  from  other  sides  through 
glass  sash.  This  most  desirable  end  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  square 
buildings  only  in  corner  rooms — say  in  four  rooms — while  in  the  School  in 
question,  there  is  no  one  of  the  eighteen  rooms  without  it. 

A  glance  at  the  plan  will  at  once  explain  how  by  means  of  adding  corners 
or  projections,  windows  can  be  furnished  for  each  room  on  two  sides,  no  matter 
how  many  rooms  in  one  story.  Besides  being  a  ser\'ice  in  the  matter  of  light, 
the  plan  also  aids  in  the  natural  system  of  ventilation. 

The  halls  are  cornered  so  as  to  form  the  letter  T;  at  the  bottom  of  the  T  is 
the  main  entrance,  and  at  the  other  ends,  the  side  entrances,  and  as  arranged 
\n  the  Ilollingsworth  School,  there  can  be  a  direct  circulation  of  air  from  NorUi 
to  South,  and  from  East  to  "West,  most  serviceable  in  Summer. 

The  sliding  sash  before  referred  to  are  hung  upon  iron  rails,  securely  fastened 
to  the  girders.  Upon  these  rails  the  sash  doors,  fitted  with  pulleys,  are  easi'.y 
glided  into  their  respective  casements,  and  are  guided  at  the  bottom  by  bolts 
wiiich  run  along  the  floor  grooves  cut  transversely  over  the  flooring;  they  roll 
almost  noiselessly.     The  whole  arrangement  is  very  simple,  and  durable. 

The  heating  by   steam   and   the  ventilation  are  under  ono  contract     It 
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requires  every  part  of  the  building  to  be  heated  to  70o  Fahrenheit,  at  the  same 
time  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  also  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  building 
should  be  exhausted  in  twenty  minutes,  and  renewed  as  often  with  the  outer 
air,  which  in  winter  is  to  be  wanned  and  thrown  into  the  building.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  the  means  and  appliances  to  secure  these  ends: — 

The  entire  heating  apparatus  (except  a  few  direct  radiators  in  the  halls)  is 
placed  in  the  basement  or  cellar.  The  boilers  are  subdivided,  and  form  two  dis- 
tinct heaters,  placed  front  and  back,  incased  with  brickwork,  forming  heat 
chambers,  and  external  air  introduced ;  the  heat  from  the  boiler  surface  is  util- 
ized, so  that  in  mild  weather  the  building  can  be  tampered  without  any  per- 
ceptible pressure  of  steam. 

The  steam  is  conducted  to  groups  of  radiators  placed  in  chambers  under  the 
flues  leading  to  the  difierent  rooms,  so  arranged  that  all  rooms  are  warmed  by 
distinct  heat  chambers,  and  pure  fresh  air  from  outside  the  building  conducted 
through  air  ducts  un^er  them;  creating  a  constant  influx  of  pure  external  air 
heated  by  contact  with  the  radiators ;  maintaining  a  temperature  of  seventy 
degrees  in  winter,  and  entering  in  a  natural  condition  at  other  times. 

The  ventilation  is  natural,  by  what  is  known  as  the  downward  principle,  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  double  stack  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  inner  flue  of 
cast-iron,  heated  by  the  smoke  and  escape  heat  from  tlie  boilers  when  in  opera- 
tion, and  by  a  large  cannon  stove  at  other  tiroes;  thus  forming  a  vacuum  and 
strong  upward  column. 

In  the  stack,  at  each  floor,  openings  are  left  connected  with  air  spaces 
between  the  ceilings  and  floors,  forming  a  clear  air  space  under  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  floors.  Openings  covered  with  iron  gratings  are  placed  in 
the  floors  through  which  the  cool  and  impure  air  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
rooms  escapes  to  the  heated  stack,  and  induces  the  warm  air  to  come  down 
to  the  floor,  passes  under  the  children's  feet,  equalizes  the  temperature  through- 
out the  entire  building,  and  changes  it  every  half  hour.  Top  ventilation  is 
also  secured  by  the  same  means  when  necessary  to  waste  the  heat. 

I  must  not  close  without  reference  to  an  appliance  for  filtering  the  water 
which  is  to  be  used  by  the  children ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  among 
all  the  appliances  for  health,  the  subject  of  pure  water  is  not  forgotten.  The 
filters  are  buried  eight  feet  under  ground,  and  are  thus  described,  viz. : 

It  is  made  of  glass  cut  into  equal  lengths,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  width,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  pieces  are  placed 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  fixed  upon  a  basin  composed  of  metal,  which  is 
the  receptacle  for  the  material  filtered  from  the  water.  Tlie  glass  is  so  arranged 
as  to  bo  almost  water-tight,  and  it  is  only  the  pressure  of  a  head  that  forces  the 
water  through.  The  water  is  filtered  into  a  reservoir  composed  of  stone  jars  or 
iron  tanks,  as  may  be  preferred,  the  stop-cock  being  made  so  that  no  pressure 
is  upon  the  reservoirs  except  when  the  hydrant  is  in  use.  The  filtered  water  is 
drawn  from  the  reservoirs,  and  the  hydrant  is  so  constructed  that  by  moving 
the  nozzle  to  one  side,  you  draw  the  filtered  water,  and  by  reversing  it,  the 
ordinary  water  is  drawn,  which  at  the  same  time  cleanses  the  filter  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  sediment,  it  being  a  self-cleansing  apparatus. 

EDW.  SHIPPED. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  12,  1867. 
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Plans  and  Description  of  thb  Western  Female  Public  High  School  Buili>- 

ING,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

This  buildiog  is  located  od  Fajettc  street,  about  thirty  feet  west  of  Paca 
street.     It  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  eminences  in  the  citj  of  Baltimore, 
and  has  a  front  of  seventy-seven  feet,  including  two  towers  twenty-two  feet 
square,  which  project  four  feet,  each  side  of  the  main  building,  and  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.    In  the  rear  the  building  is  eighty-eight  feet, 
including  the  towers.     It  is  capable  of  accommodating  five  to  six  hundred 
girls.    The  style  of  Architecture  is  Italian.    There  is  a  lower  in  each  corner 
for  stairways.    Besides  the  stairways  the  towers  will  contain  several  rooms. 
They  project  fifteen  feet  from  the  facade  of  the  main  building,  and  form  a 
Galilee  or  enclosed  porch  in  front.     The  doors  and  windows  are  round  top. 
Those  of  the  towers  are  unequal  triplets.      Those  of  the  flank  are  formed 
into  couplets.    The  lower  floor  is  divided  into  nine  recitation  rooms,  includ- 
ing the  chemical  hall,  which  is  twenty-four  by  eighty  feet.    The  other  recita- 
tion rooms  are  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  feet.      The  study  room,  which 
is  in  the  second  story,  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  ten  inches  in  length 
and  sixty-five  feet  wide  in  the  clear.      Its  altitude  is   twenty  feet.      There 
are  two  Female  High  Schools  in  Baltimore,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western. 
They  were  organised  in  1844.     They  have  been  found  eminently  useful  in 
affording  to  young  ladies  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education.     Cost  of  lot,  $20,000;  of  building  and  furniture, 
$30,000. 

Fig.  2.    Basement  and  Foundation. 
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Fig.  3.    First  Floor. 


ind  Apparalui. 


A — Hecitation  Rooms. 

It — Cbemical  Lectures  ai 

C— Wtttsr  Closet*. 

D — Towers,  with  Slairwnja. 

E — Arraded  Portico. 

F — PfUBagc,  ■with  StairwBY. 

G— Hall. 

' — Tbe  snull  dots  represent  flues,  for  heated  air,  and  for 
Tenlitation.  Each  Tcalilating  flue  is  eight  inches  in 
diamelec  and  tcnnioalcs  ia  a  smoke  Sue  oa  each  side 
of  the  building. 


Fig.  4,    Sicoso  Floor. 


H — Towers. 

I — Saloon  and  Lecture  Room— Mat  BI 

K— Boslnim. 
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Plans  op  Primary  and  Grammar  School  Buildings  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  following  plans  were  ptepared  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Husband,  of  the  firm  of 
Avery  k  Husband,  Architects,  Baltimore,  .with  the  assistance  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Rev.  J.  N.  M'Jilton,  D.  D.,  under  instructions  from 
the  Building  Committee  of  the  School  Board  in  186*7. 
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PLAN  OF  GKAMMAlt  SCHOOL,  BAl.TIHOKE, 


Plih  mK  A  GiiKHAK-Scnool.. 
Tlio  plun  of  tliG  Grammnr  l>;]iool  fhowa  seven  seliool- rooms  on  oscli  floor, 
u'itli  lint  null  bonnet  rootiis,  fluirways,  &c,  Tlic  Principal's  room  in  each  storv 
is  3Ux52  liiet,  containing  an  area  of  1,S72  square  feet,  and  capable  of  senlin;i 
two  Imndred  and  Ally  puiriln,  williout  intorTercncc  witli  tlie  aisles  whicli  lead 
fmni  llio  apartment  lo  ilic  rooms  of  tlie  assistant  (cadiera.  Tlie  cUss-roams  uf 
aii»stanC  leaeliem  are  six  in  number.  Tlioy  aru  varied  in  their  dimensions.  In 
eadi  of  lliesp  rooms  sevenly  or  more  pupiU  nioj  bt  aenled      )f  acli  floor  will 


636  fl^N  OF  GRAMIIAR  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE. 

afTord  accommodations  for  six  licndred  snd  ^TeDt}r  to  seven  hundred  pupil& 
Tlie  rooms  are  so  arranged  tliat  tlie  Priucipal  at  bis  desk,  or  in  any  pari  of  liis 
room,  can  have  a  \ievr  tlirougli  the  B»ah  partitions  of  all  tlie  rooms,  and  of  ail 
tlie  pupils  in  them  The  pupils  may  be  so  seated  as  to  luce  tlie  side  n-all  at 
which  the  Principal  s  de>ik  is  placed  and  by  a  sliglit  turn  or  the  head  their 
fucca  may  be  directed  towards  llic  dealt  whenever  it  timy  be  neceasary.     By 
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throwing  up  the  sash  of  the  partitions,  the  whole  floor  may  be  used  as  a  single 
room,  when  addresses  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  school,  or  general  orders  given. 

There  are  two  stairways  on  the  plans — one  near  the  front,  the  other  near  the 
rear  wall,  by  which,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  the  pupils  may  be  removed 
from  the  building  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  doors  of  all  the  rooms,  and  those  leading  from  the  building,  open  out- 
wardly. 


Framimo  of  Roof— Grammar  School. 
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Plans  or  Gsauuab  Scbool-hodsb,  No.  47,  Nbw  Yobk  Citt. 

The  eteTation  repreaenta  the  new  School-hoiue  erected  in  TwelM  Street,  betireen 
Broadway  and  UDiTeisitj  Place,  for  a  Grammar  School  for  fpilf.  The  bnlldiog  hu 
a  front  of  94  feet,  and  is  100  feet  deep  and  4  etorieB  high.  It  ts  boilt  of  brick,  the 
basement  having  a  brown  stone  front,  well  finished,  with  an  excellent  architectnral 
effect. 

Fignre  No.  S,  is  the  ground  Boor,  chieflj  occupied  aa  thc^  play-ground  fbr  the 
icholan,  extending  under  nearly  the  whole  building,  and  protected  from  the  weathoi 
by  dooiB  and  walls.  In  fine  weather  the  doors  being  thrown  open,  ample  room  ia 
afforded  for  exerciae. 

Tbe  lettering  iu  (he  plan  wilt  enable  the  reader  to  aee  at  once  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms.  At  the  right  is  the  Libiaiy  and  the  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  School 
Officers  of  (he  Ward.  At  (be  left  are  rooms  for  the  Teacherv,  and  the  Janitor,  and 
Wardrobe*  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  watet-closeta  am  at  (he  rear  part  of  the 
building. 

UHIVERSI  Ty) 


OBAldAS  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRL3. 
Fig.  S.    Ittn  tiaot. 


There  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  building,  where  fuvl  ia  Blorcd,  and  tbo  ranlBcet 
are  placed.  Of  these  there  are  five,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Culver,  Simoncls  &  Co., 
of  Haw  York. 

The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  Primary  Department,  and  hat  aix  claa»-tDomi,  «i 
rcprcMDled  in  Fig.  3,  beside  the  luge  room,  where  the  pupils  aasemble  at  the  opening 
and  dose  of  the  school.  Four  nardrobes  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stairway, 
where  the  outer  clothing  of  the  scholars  are  hnag  during  school  hours.  The  stairway*, 
on  each  side  of  the  hou»e,  alford  an  egress  into  the  play-ground. 

The  second  story.  Fig,  4,  is  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  two  of  the  class-roomi 
are  supplied  with  desk^  tor  the  upper  classes. 

The  third  story,  represented  ia  Fig.  9,  is  tbe  same,  with  the  ezcepUoD  tliat  all  th6 
classrooms  an  famished  with  desks.  This  department  ia  for  the  higheat  grade  of 
scholars,  and  is  similar,  in  all  in  airangements  with  respect  to  wardrobes,  4c.,  to  tba 
other  departmenu. 

The  whole  house  ia  furnished  with  the  School  Furniture  of  Joseph  L,  Boss,  and  it 
Tery  handsomely  and  conveniently  arranged  fbr  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils. 

The  bnilding  was  erected  under  the  sapervision  of  Thomas  R.  Jackaon,  arcbitact; 
the  mason-worii  being  performed  by  Wm.  B.  lUioadu,  and  th«  carpenter'!  work  bj 
Powera  &  SGhoonmakeT. 

^universitt) 
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Plans  of  Fubuo  Scbool-hoitse  Nuhbeb  Twemt. 

Public  Grtmunar  School  No.  30  ie  located  in  ChrjEtie  near  BeUnce;  itree^ 
in  the  Tenth  Ward.    The  lot  on  which  Uie  biddicg  ia  ntnated  is  100  feet  square. 

The  main  building  is  GO  by  91  leet,  with  tbur  wings  26  by  28,  and  26  by  33, 
wbich  ffve  it  a  fronlago  or  100  Teet.  The  atjle  of  architecture  of  the  front  is 
Corinthian. 

There  ia  a  cellar  under  four  wmgs  end  front  of  the  main  building.  The  cellar 
is  eight  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  basement  story  is  ten  foet  in  the  clear,  and  the  ceilings  of  tlie  three  re- 
maining itories  are  fourteen  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  bnilding  is  heated  with  Barrawa'  furnaces. 

The  rear  staiis  and  platforms  are  conatmcted  of  stone  and  inclosed  with  brick 
walla,  thereb;  rendering  the  stairs  fire-proot 

The  whole  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  furniture  and  fitting  up,  is  about 
$44,000. 

Fi(.  ].— PuLT-eioumit,  Jimon'i  AnRTHiiiTt,  fcc. 
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Fig.  3.— Thikb  Flooe,  Fbmalk  Dspaktmkft. 
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Plan  and  Description  of  the  Free  Academy  in  the  Citt  .or 

New  York. 

The  Free  Academy  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and 
Lexington  avenue,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  being  convenient  of  access 
from  all  the  ti^reai  thoroughfares.  The  style  of  architecture,  hi  which  the  build- 
ing is  erected,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  town  halls  and  colleges  of  the  Uxh  cen* 
tury,  in  Europe.  This  style  attained  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  Belgium,  which  at  that  period  was  the  great  seat  of 
learning,  science  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  Europe.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  therefore,  apart  fh>m 
the  economy  in  construction,  of  the  Gothic  style,  when  properly  managed,  that 
this  style  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  High  School  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  also  well  adapted  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct  the  building,  many  of  the  old  halls  and  colleges  being  built 
of  briclc.  The  architect,  Mr.  Henwick,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  remarks, 

**  I  am  confident  that  the  style  I  have  adopted  is,  at  the  same  time  the  strong- 
est, the  cheapest,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  heat  and  ven- 
tilation, being  the  only  one,  except  the  Norman,  in  which  chimneys  and  flues 
become  ornamental,  and  a  roof  of  high  pitch,  necessary  for  external  beauty, 
and  capable  of  being  intersected  by  dormer  windows,  wnich  latter  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  building  and  to  the  convenience  of  lighting  and  ventilating 
the  great  hall,  in  the  roou 

"As  you  (the  Board)  have  proposed,  with  perfect  correctness,  to  make  the 
great  hall  in  the  Gothic  style,  for  it  can  be  in- no  other  order,  placed  in  such  a 
position-  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  or- 
namental in  such  a  place,  I  was  of  opinion  that  ttie  exterior  of  the  whole  build- 
ing should  accord  with  it,  as,  if  it  were  planned  in  any  other  style,  it  would  ap- 
pear inharmonious,  and  therefore  produce  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  mind  by 
Its  incongruity.  The  height  of  the  building,  too,  the  great  pitch  of  the  roof,  and 
the  numerous  chimneys  and  ventilating  flues  necessary  to  render  the  arrange- 
ment perfect,  would  entirely  preclude  the  adoption  of  tne  Grecian,  Boman,  or 
modem  Italian  styles,  with  any  good  effect,  apart  from  their  bring  much  more 
expensive,  and  less  beautiful. 

"  1  have  entered  at  length  into  the  reasons  which  guided  me  i*  the  adoption 
of  a  style  for  the  building,  because  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  expensive,  and 
therefore  improper  for  such  an  institution.  You  will  at  once  perceive  the  great 
strengtii  which  the  buttresses  impart  to  the  building,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  These  buttresses  will  also  serve  for  ventila- 
ting flues,  which  in  such  a  building  should  be  of  large  size,  in  order  U}  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  friction  fiom  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  currents 
of  air,  an  end  which  can  onlv  be  attained  by  large  and  smooth  flues." 

The  dimensions  of  the  bui'lding  are  as  follows :  The  length  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  all  projections,  is  l&  feet,  and  the  breadth  80  feel.  The  height,  to 
the  eaves,  66  feet,  and  lo  the  top  of  the  gable,  100  feet  The  height  of  the  tow- 
ers, 1 10  feet 

The  building  is  divided  into  a  basement,  three  stories,  and  a  great  hall  under 
the  roof  The  basement  is  nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  arched  to  afford  groimd 
for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  In  it,  also,  are  the  janitors'  lodgings,  the  chemical 
laboratoi%  and  the  closets  for  the  hats  and  clotnes  of  the  students.  The  first, 
second  and  third  stories  are  divided  into  four  great  rooms  by  two  wide,  spacious 
halls,  which  are  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  building  longitudinally  and 
transvemely.  Two  of  these  rooms,  on  each  floor,  are  again  divided,  affording 
smaller  rooms  for  recitation,  dec.  Above  these  stories  is  the  great  hall,  136 
feet  long  by  GO  feet  iff  breadth,  divided  b^  the  king  and  queen  posts  of  the  roof, 
which  are  made  ornamental,  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  ia  40  feet 
in  height,  and  the  two  side  aisles  each  20  feet  in  height  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  of  wood  immediately  imder  the  roof,  of  whicn  it  forms  part,  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  carved  ribs  of  wood,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  college  halls  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  liiirhtea  by  windows  at  the  ends  and  by  dormers 
In  the  roof,  and  when  finished,  will  probably  be  the  lazgest  and  finest  collegiate 
hal.  m  this  country.  ^^—.-5=: ^.^ 
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The  mode  of  wanning  and  ventilating  ihe  several  apartments  of  the  Free 
Ac)ademy  can  be  easily  anderstood  by  cunsuUing  Figures  2,  3  and  4.  Foot  of 
Colver's  famaces  are  set  in  the  basement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  large  quantity 
.  of  fresh  air  from  out  of  doors,  after  being  warmed  bv  these  furnaces,  is  carried 
op  to  the  several  stories  by  pipes  in  the  dtvision  walls,  ^Fig.  2,)  and  is  admitted 
into  the  rooms  at  a  convenient  point,  as  indicated  in  Figures  5  and  6.  The  air 
of  each  room,  as  it  becomes  vitiated  by  respiration,  is  discharged  by  openings 
near  the  ceiling  into  the  buttresses,  which  are  constructed  hollow  and  finished 
smooth,  so  as  to  constitute  large  ventilating  flues.  Each  opening  is  fitted  with 
one  of  Culver's  Ventilators  or  Registers,  with  cords  attach^,  by  which  the  ca-- 
pacity  of  the  opening  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  can  be  enlarged  and  di- 
minished at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  The  practical  working  of  the  furnaces 
and  flues  for  ventilation,  secures  the  object  aimed  at — a  genial  and  pure  atmos- 
phere at  all  times. 


3. — Basbmbnt  Floor. 


The  above  cut  gives  an  incorrect  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  but 
good  idea  of  the  internal  arrangement /)f  the  basement  story. 
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No.  1.  Offioe  of  PrinofpK. 
2.  Ubnrj. 
8.  OtftmHoTj  at  Tert-Book«. 


4.  Frafi«aor  in  Freneh. 
7  and  9.  Leotnre  R«nQ. 
8.  CUm  Room  in  MatbematitiL 
le.  ProreMor  of  History  uiaBdka  Lei 
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Koi.  34.  Stud]'  Hall. 

35.  Pnlemot  of  Mitbematua. 

36.  Cl^  Room  tv  Tnlor  «f  Uwal  Huknohj, 
ST.  SMdylUI. 

38.  Clus  Room  for  Tnlor  of  RlMtinia, 
a»  wid  31.  Study  HalL 
SO.  CIhi  Room  for  TiUar«rBlM*a(i« 
8S.  Prci&Mor  of  Bi^lkli  UUntvtL 
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PLAKS  or  TBI  NEW  TOBK  NORlf AL  COLLBOB. 

The  building  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  was  begun  in  1871,  after  drawings  and  specifications  pre- 
pared in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Hepairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

The  site  of  the  City  Normal  College  is  bounded  by  Fourth  Avenue,  Lexing- 
ton avenue,  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  streets,  being  an  entire  block,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  as  follows :  two  hundred  feet  and  ten  inches  on  each 
avenue,  and  four  hundred  and  five  feet  on  each  street,  and  contains  over  eighty- 
one  thousand  square  feet  of  surfiice,  a  little  more  than  thirty-two  full-sized  city 
lots.    The  area  covered  by  the  building  is  26,000  square  feet. 

The  style  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  is  plain  Gothic,  having  octagonal 
turrets  and  buttresses  at  the  comers  and  at  certain  projecting  portions,  those 
tit  the  comers  of  the  main  tower  terminating  in  pinnacles  and  finials. 

The  outside  walls  are  all  fiiced  with  Philadelphia  pressed  front  brick.o,  laid 
.  in  black  mortar;  the  water-tables  and  trimmings  of  first  story  are  of  Quincy 
granite;  the  "trimmings"  above  first  story,  of  Dorchester  stono;  the  roofs, 
of  tin :  rain-water  leaders,  of  copper;  sewer  and  drain  pipes,  of  cast  iron ; 
Croton  water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  are  conducted  through  tinned 
lead  pipes ;  the  main  stairs  are  of  walnut ;  two  double  sets  in  class-room  build- 
ing are  of  Georgia  pine;  and  one  double  set  in  observatory  tower,  of  Dor- 
chester stone;  all  floors  are  of  Georgia  pine;  inside  trimmings,  doors,  etc.,  of 
white  pine,  painted  and  grained. 

The  cellar  walls  are  thirty-two  inches  thick,  of  stone;  the  walls  of  first 
story  twenty-eight  inches,  of  brick ;  above  the  first  story,  the  walls  are  twentj-- 
four  inches  thick. 

The  buildings  are  four  stories  in  height  above  the  cellar ;  the  top  of  the  bal- 
ustrade being  seven ty-five  feet ;  the  top  of  observatory  tower  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  finials  of  main  tower  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  above  the  street  curb  at  the  lowest  corner. 

The  dimensions  of  the  principal  building  (represented  by  the  top  of  the  letter 
j  T),  measured  at  the  line  of  the  second-story  fioor,  are  as  follows :  one  hundred 

t  and  twenty-five  feet  front  by  seventy-eight  fbet  deep,  with  a  projection  on  the 

flx)nt  of  fifty-three  by  twelve  feet  for  stairs,  and  an  additional  projection  of 
twenty-five  by  eleven  feet,  forming  a  part  of  the  principal  tower ;  also  a  pro- 
jection on  each  side,  of  two  by  forty  feet ;  prcjjections  of  buttresses,  etc.,  are 
not  included. 

This  building  contains  in  the  cellar,  which  is  nine  feet  high,  a  janitor's 
kitchen,  store-rooms,  places  for  furnaces,  fuel,  etc. 

In  the  first  story,  which  is  twelve  and  a  half  feet  high,  is  the  calisthenium, 
flfly-one  by  seventy-four  feet.  A  library  twenty-eight  by  forty  feet ;  private 
room,  ten  by  fourteen  feet ;  a  store-room ;  and  four  rooms  for  the  janitor. 

A  main  hall,  fifteen  feet  wide,  extends  the  entire  length  of  both  buildings, 
which,  from  out  to  out  of  towers,  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 

In  the  second  story,  which  is  fourteen  feet  high,  is  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the 
Commissioners'  and  President's  use,  thirteen  by  fifty-one  feet;  private  room, 
eight  by  twelve  feet;  store-room  for  College  supplies,  thirteen  by  fifty-three 
feet;  and  three  lecture-rooms,  each  thirty-six  by  fifty-one  feet;  main  ball,  etc. 
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In  the  third  story,  which  will  average  thirty-three  feet  in  height,  is  the  as-  ■■, 

sembly  hall,  seyentj-four  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  a  gallery  on 
all  sides;  the  gaUery  connects  with  the  fourth  story  of  the  class-room  buildings 
the  assembly  hall  including  in  its  height  both  the  third  and  fourth  stories.  The 
hall,  including  galleriesi  will  comfortably  seat  two  thousand  persons ;  and  will 
be  used  daily  for  the  opening  exercises  of  the  College. 

The  extension  or  class-room  building,  represented  by  the  upright  portion  of 
the  letter  T,  is  of  the  following  dimensions,  measured  at  the  line  of  the  second- 
story  floor,  and  exclusive  of  turrets  and  buttresses:  eighty  feet  wide  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  and  a  half  feet  long ;  with  a  projection  on  each 
side  of  two  by  sixty  feet,  and  on  the  rear  of  twelve  and  a  half  by  nineteen 
ieet,  this  last  forming  a  i>art  of  the  observatory  tower,  which,  as  seen  above  the 
roo^  measures  nineteen  feet  each  way,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  revolving  dome 
for  astronomical  purposes ;  the  axis  of  the  instrument  being  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  above  the  street  pavement.  This  building  has  a  cellar  nine  feet  In 
height,  for  fuel,  funiace.<s  etc.,  and  extends  under  tlie  entire  building. 

In  the  first  story,  which  is  ten  and  a  quarter  feet  high,  are  two  lavatories^ 
tliirteen  by  twenty-nine  feet,  with  sixteen  basins;  two  rooms,  named  McAenr, 
twenty-eight  by  tliirty  feet,  to  be  furnished  with  extra  heating  apparatus,  so 
that  wet  clothing  and  umbrellas  may  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  dried,  avoiding 
tlie  necessity  of  carrying  them  to  the  class-rooms  whUe  wet  Two  private 
rooms,  twenty-eight  by  thirty  feet,  with  thirty-six  separate  closets.  Room  for 
promenading,  equal  to  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  feet 

Two  stairways,  fourteen  feet  wide,  at  the  joining  of  the  two  buildings,  con- 
taining two  sets  of  double  stairs,  of  Georgia  pine.  One  set  of  double  stairs,  in 
observatory  tower,  of  stone,  extending  from  the  cellar  to  dome. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories,  which  are  each  fourteen  and  a  quarter 
feet  high,  contain,  in  each  story,  ten  class-rooms,  averagpng  twenty-eight  by 
thirty  feet,  and  two  private  rooms,  each  thirteen  and  a  half  by  twenty-four 
feet,  witli  wardrobes,  closets,  and  basin  in  each ; — in  all  thirty  cl^ss-rooms,  six 
private  or  retiringrrooms,  and  a  hall  fifteen  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  in  each  stoiy. 

For  ventilating  purposes,  all  the  division  walls  between  class-rooms  are  built 
with  hollow  spaces,  which  may  be  used  as  flues  to  any  desired  extent;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  will  be  nine  large  ventilators  (so  called),  placed  at  the 
ridges  of  the  roofs.  The  turrets  and  buttresses  are  also  formed  so  as  to  aid  in 
permitting  the  ingress  or  egress  of  air. 

The  drawings  and  specifications  for  the  buildings  were  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Repairs,  from  designs  by  Mr.  D.  J. 
Stagg,  of  the  Department  of  Publio  Instruction,  where  all  similar  work  has 
been  done  for  all  new  schools,  and  all  alterations  of  schools,  since  1867. 

The  estimated  cost,,  as  reported  to  the  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  plans,  in  April,  1871,  for  oompleting  the  buildings,  was  $360,000. 

The  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  made  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1871,  amounting  to  $278,667,  includes  the  Mason's  work,  Qrauite,  Dor- 
chester stone^  and  Carpentaria  work.  The  entire  cost  of  building,  including 
site  and  equipments,  up  to  Deoember,  1873,  exceeds  $400,000. 
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SzKCx  the  isBuing  of  the  Number  for  June  (National  Series  No. 
30,  Entire  Series  No.  75),  and  indeed  since  the  printing  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  Number  (for  October,  1873,)  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  plan  of  publication  as  announced 
in  the  Prefatory  Note  on  page  5,  and  in  the  Contents  of  the 
Volume  on  page  8.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  revise  and 
print  the  entire  series  of  volumes  which  constitute  the  American 
library  of  Practical  Education,  or  to  make  out'the  Gbnxral  Indbx, 
based  on  the  Special  Indexes  of  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  this 
Journal — the  (Contents  of  the  entire  series,  and  the  Indexes,  special 
and  General,  it  was  calculated,  would  occupy  the  volume  (xxiv.) 
after  page  544. 

The  Indexes,  special  and  general,  together  with  the  Contents  and 
Indexes  of  the  separate  treatises  which  have  been,  or  may  be  made 
up  of  chapters  first  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  issued  in  a  Supplementary  Volume  in  1873.  This 
Volume  (XXV)  will  be  issued  in  parts  of  the  usual  number  of 
pages,  at  $1.25  each,  or  $4.00  for  the  year,  payable  on  delivery. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 


{  Habttobd,  Oct  15, 1873. 
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PABfJAIfKMTABY  ACTIOir  IH    18^0. 

The  objects  of  the  act**  to  provide  for  public  elementary  educaUon^ 
Aag.  9,  1870,*  which  applies  onljr  to  England  and  Wales,  are  the  supply 
of  elementary  schools  in  districts,  which  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
public  school  accommodation,  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  all 
public  elementary  schools,  and  their  general  supervision  by  the  State. 

For  these  important  objects,  the  *  Education  Department,*  or,  in  other 
words,  thQ  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
have  most  extensive  powers. 

DeflniUon  of  an  Elementary  School, 

The  term  '  elementary  school  *  means  a  school  or  department  of  a 
school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  educa- 
tion there  given,  and  does  not  include  any  school  or  department  of  a 
school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments,  in  respect  of  the  instruction, 
from  each  scholar,  exceed  nine  pence  a  week. 

School  Districts. 

The  school  districts,  as  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  of  the  Act,  are 

The  Metropolis — Boroughs,  except  Oxford — the  District  of  the  local 

board  of  Oxford — and  Parishes  not  included  in  any  of  the  above-named 

districts. 

Supply  of  Sekoob, 

It  is 'enacted  that  there  shall  be  provided  for  erery  school  district  a 
sufficient  amount  of  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools 
(as  hereinafter  defined)  available  for  all  the  children  resident  in  such 
dis^ct  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision 
is  not  otherwise  made,  and  that  where  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of 
such  accommodation,  in  the  Act  referred  to  as  ^  public  school  accommo* 
dation,'  the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
Act  That  is  to  say — ^where  the  Education  Department  are  satisfied 
(through  returns  which  they  shall  cause  to  be  made,  and  after  such 
inquiry,  if  any,  as  they  think  necessary,)  and  hare  given  public  notice^ 
that  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation  for 
any  school  districli  and  the  deficiency  is  not  supplied,  the  Department 
shall  cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  the  district,  and  shall  send  a 
requisition  to  the  school  board  so  formed,  requiring  them  to  take  pro- 
ceedings  forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation  men* 
tioned  in  the  reqaisition,  and  the  school  board  shall  supply  the  same 
accordingly. 

•  In  doing  this,  the  Education  Department  must  take  into  oondsidera- 
tion  every  school,  whether  public  elementary  or  not,  and  whether 
actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or  not,  which.  In  their  opinion, 
gives,  or  will,  when  completed,  give,  efficient  elementary  education  to, 
and  is,  or  will,  when  completed,  be  suitable  for,  the  children  of  such 
district 

It  is  imperatively  enacted  that  the  Education  Department  shall  take 
proceedings  for  the  supply  of  schools  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  and  the  same  in  future  years,  after  the  rereint  of  returns,  sub* 
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sequent  to  the  first,  with  respect  to  %nj  school  district,  and  after  such 
inquiry  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Again,  where  application  is  made  to  the  Education  Department  with 
respect  to  any  school  district  by  the  persons  who,  if  there  were  a  school 
board  in  that  district,  would  elect  the  school  board,  or  with  respect  to 
any  borough,  by  the  council ;  or  where  the  Education  Department  are 
satisfied  that  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  any  school 
district  are  unable  or  unwilling  any  longer  to  maintain  such  school,  and 
that,  if  the  school  is  discontinued,  the  amount  of  public  school  accommo- 
dation for  such  district  will  be  insufiQcient ;  the  Education  Department 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  without  making  the  inquiry  or  publishing  the 
notices  required  by  the  Act  before  the  formation  of  a  school  board,  but 
after  such  inquiry,  public  or  othar,  and  such  notice,  as  they  think  suf- 
ficient, cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  such  district,  and  send  a 
requisition  to  such  school  board  requiring  them  to  take  proceedings 
forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school-  accommodation  mentioned  in 
the  requisition. 

Here  we  have,  so  far,  a  most  effective  system  for  the  sofScient  sopply 
of  public  school  accommodation  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
The  Education  Department,  through  the  returns  which  they  are  author- 
ized and  enjoined  to  procure,  are  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  supply 
of  elementary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  every  borough 
and  parish  of  England  and  Wales.  These  returns  may  be  supplemented 
by  any  inquiry  the  Department  may  think  necessary ;  and  the  returns 
and  inquiries  will  be  repeated  periodically,  as  they  may  be  required. 
Accordingly,  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  Department,  immediately 
on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  have  school  boards  elected,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  supply,  maintain,  and  carry  on  the  requisite  additional  schools  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  De- 
partment, on  which  it  is  imperative  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Evidently,  with  a  view  to  urging  the  immediate  general  establishment 
of  schools,  wh«re  required,  it  was  enacted  that  no  pariiamentary  grant 
should  be  made  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up 
any  elementary  school,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  memorial  duly  signed, 
and  containing  the  information  required  by  the  Education  Department 
for  enabling  them  to  decide  on  thS  application,  and  sent  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  eflfeot  ol  this  provision  will  be  seen  in  the  following  fitcts : — 

In  the  year  1870,  grants  were  made  for  building  78,  and  enlarging  or^ 
improving  96  schools. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Council  on  Education  in  1889  to  the  end  of  1870,  grants  were  made  for 
building  5,016,  and  enlarging  or  improving'  2,819  schools- 

In  the  year  1870,  the  Committee  received  no  less  than  8,980  applica- 
tions for  aid ;  viz.,  1,728  to  erect  new  buildings,  1,479  to  enlaiige  or  im- 
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proTe  schools,  «nd  28,  in  which  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  applicants 
wished  to  enlarge  or  rebuild.  Of  these  8,290  applications,  no  fewer 
than  8,111  were  received  between  the  1st  of  August  and  81st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  great  majority  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  these  8,280  applications,  less  than  one-, 
tenth  were  from  Nonconformists  and  Undenominationalists,  and  more 
than  nine-tenths  were  from  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
other  Dehominationalists.  This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great 
minority  of  the  people  being  in  favor  of  Denominational  Education. 

School  boards,  it  will  be  understood,  are  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  rate-aided  unsectarian  schools,  to  sup- 
plement schools  previously  existing,  whether  denominational'  or  others, 
80  as  to  fill  up  every  void,  and  completely  supply  the  educational  neces- 
sities of  the  country. 

There  are  two  classes  of  schools,  therefore,  now  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council :  viz.,  first,  all 
Church  of  England,  British  and  Foreign,  Catholic,  and  other,  voluntary 
schools,  which  comply  with  the  conditions  which  constitute  *  Public 
Elementary  Schools,'  and,  secondly,  those  which  are  the  special  creation 
of  the  new  Act — School  Board  Schools — also  complying  with  the  same 
conditions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  these  conditions  are ;  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

PUBLIC  ELSUEMTABir  SOHOOLa 

It  is  enacted  that  every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  following  regulations  shall  be  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  that  every  public  elementary 
school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations 
(a  copy  of  which  regulations  shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  in  every 
such  school) ;  namely— 

1.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or 
continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  ft-om  attending  any 
Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  ho  shall  attend  any 
religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or 
elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruciion  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  bis 
parent,  or  Uiat  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any 
day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to 
which  bis  parent  belongs : 

2.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced  or 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school  shall  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuoosly  affixed  in  every 
school-room;  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such 
observance  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the. other  benefits  of  the 
school : 

3.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such 
inspector  to  inquire  into  any  inntruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  such 
school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any 
religious  subject  or  book: 
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4.  The  school  shall  bo  condacted  in  acc(^^danoe  with  the  coDditions  required 
to  be  fulfilled  bj  Im  elementaiy  school  ia  order  to  obtain  an  aoDoal  parliament- 
ary grant. 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

Under  the  new  Act,  no  parliamentary  grant  can  be  made  to  any 

elementary  school,  which  is  not  a  *  public  elementary  school '  within  the 

meaning  of  the  Act 

Conditions  of  ihe  Annual  PairUamerdary  Grant. 

The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school,  in 

order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  are  those  contained  in 

the  minutes  of  the  Education  Department  in  force  Ibr  the  time  beings 

and,  among  other  matters,  provide  that  after  March  81,  IdTl — 

(1.)  Such  grants  shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  histmction  in  regions 

subjects: 
(2.)  Such  grant  shall  not  for  any  year  exceed  the  income  o(  the  school  for  that 
year  which  was  derived  from  voluntary  contributions,  and  from  school 
fees,  and  from  any  sources  other  thon  the  parliamentary  grant; 
but  such  conditions  do  not  require  that  the  school  shall  be  in  oonnectioo  with  a 
religious  denomination,  or  that  religious  instniction  shall  be  given  in  the  school, 
and  do  not  give  any  preference  or  advantage  to  any  school  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board. 

The  managers  of  every  elementary  school  are  empowed  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
obtain  a  parliamentary  grant,  notwithstanding  any  provision  contained 
in  any  instrument  reg^ulating  the  trusts  or  management  of  their  school, 
and  to  apply  such  grant  accordingly. 

The  preliminary  conditions  of  the  annual  grant,  set  forth  in  the  New 
Oodeof  Regulations  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  date  Feb  7,  1871,  are: — 

Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school  the  Education  Department  must  be 
satisfied  that — 
(a.)  The  school  is  conducted  as  a  public  elementary  school;  and  no  child  is 
refused  admission  to  the  school  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 
The  school  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  private  emolumelit. 
The  school  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated, 
properly  furnished,  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and  contain  in  ihe 
principal  school-room  at  least  80  cubical  feet  of  internal  space,  and  in 
the  school-room  and  class-room  at  least  8  square  feet  of  area,  for  each 
<^ild  in  average  attendance. 
(d)  The  principal  teaoher  is  certificated. 

EjBo^^Hon: — ^An  evening  school  may  be  taught  by  an  assistant 

teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Article  19. 

(e.)  Notice  is  immediately  given  to  the  Department  of  the  date  at  wYiich 

the  teacher  enters  on  tlie  charge  of^the  school,-  fh>m  which  date  the 

graht  is  computed. 

(/.)  The  giris  in  the  school  are  taught  plam  needlework  and  cutting-out  as 

part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 
Of,)  The  in&nts,  if  any,  attending  the  school  are  instructed  suitably  to  thdr 
age,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  older 
children. 
(A.)  Begisters  of  ajfmission  and  daily  attendance,  and  accounts  of  income  and 
expenditure,  are  accurately  kept  and  duly  audited :  and  all  statistical 
returns  and  certificatee  of  chuacter  (Artidea  67,  77,  and  80)  may  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy, 
(i)  Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the  receipt 
far  the  grant  on  behalf  of  the  school 
Mecq^tion : — ^The  treasurer  of  a  school  board  signs  the  reoeipt  ibr 
grants  to  scliools  provided  by  the  board 
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Up  to  the  period  of  tht  now  Aoi  coming  into  opeimtion,  Gorornmont 
gaTo  lU  annual  aid  to  all  elementary  schools,  jn  consideration  of  the 
religious,  as  well  as  secular,  instruction  imparted  therein.  i\r0f9,  the 
Parliamentsij  grant  is  given  solely  in  consideration  of  secular  Instruo* 
tion,  and  no  noto  whatoTer  is  taken,  by  the  State,  of  religious  instnio- 
tion.  Under  the  former  system,  Her  Mi^esty's  inspectors  were  bound  to 
examine  into  not  only  the  secular,  but  the  religious,  teaching  of  the 
great  miyority  of  the  schools  of  the  country — those  of  the  Church  of 
£ngland— and  to  report  to  the  Education  Department  on  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantify  of  said  religious  instruction ;  and  as  regards  the 
British  and  other  Protestant  schools  not  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Scottish  school  and 
Catholic  schools,  the  Stato  gave  them  credit  for  imparting  religious  in* 
struction,  but  did  not  take  any  cognisance  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
thereoC  In  iact«  all  schools  got  credit,  in  the  amount  of  Parliamentary 
grant  allocated  to  them  severally,  for  religious  instruction  imparted. 
Now,  under  the  new  system,  no  cognisance  whatever  is  token  of 
religious  instruction  by  the  Education  Department;  and  it  is  expressly 
jenacted,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  to  public  elementary  schools  *  the 
parliamentary  grant  shall  not  ber  made  in  reqpect  of  any  instruction  in 
religious  subjects.* 

Furthermore,  religious  instruction  is  prohibited,  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  in  all  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department ; 
but  in  the  first  class  of  schools — voluntary  and  denominational — it  is 
permitted  (not  enjoined)  either  before  or  after,  or  both  before  and  after 
the  ordinary  school  hours. 

That  religious  instruction  would  thus  be  given  in  extra  hours,  in  vol- 
untary  and  denominational  schools,  appears  to  have  been  contemplated, 
as  certain,  by  the  framers  of  the  Act|  as  is  evidepced  by  the  following 
provisions  ;— 

Where  the  maasgers  of  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  a 
school  board  desire  to  have  their  school  inspected  or  the  scholars  therein  ex- 
amined, as  well  in  respect  of  religious  as  of  other  subjects,  by  an  inspector 
other  than  one  of  Her  Hajeety's  inspectors,  such  managers  may  fix  a  day  or 
days  not  exceeding  two  in  any  one  year  for  such  inspection  or  examination. 

The  managers  shalli  not  lees  than  fourteen  days  before  any  day  so  fixed, 
cause  public  notice  of  the  day  to  be  given  in  the  school,  and  notice  in  writing 
of  Bucli  day  to  be  conspicuously  affixed  in  the  school 

On  any  such  day  any  religious  observance  may  be  practiced,  and  any  in- 
stmctioQ  in  religious  subjects  given  at  any  time  during  tlie  meeting  of  the 
school,  but  any  scholar  who  has  been  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  any 
religious  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  shall  not  be  required  to 
attend  the  school  on  any  such  day. 

Under  the  new  Code  of  Minutes  of  the  Education  Department  (1871), 
four  hours  a  day  are  fixed  as  the  minimom  attendance  for  instruction  in 
secular  subjecte ;  via,  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon.  Religious  instmctaon  most  be  outside  of  these.  It,  there* 
fore,  has  become  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  formerly,  when  in- 
struction in  reitgiooa   snljecte  might  be  given  at  any  time.     Xhe 
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difBcuItj  can  be  nrat  only  by  grett  xeftl  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  and  teachers.  The  school-pooin,  no  doubt,  may  be  fireely  nsed 
for  religious  instruction  and  religious  exercises  in  extra  hours,  notiee 
thereof  being  given  in  the  time-table  affixed  in  the  school-room.  More- 
oter,  in  such  matters  of  secular  instruction  as  may  occasionally  border 
on  religious  controversy — history  for  instance — ^tbe  State  observes  com- 
plete neutrality,  as  regards  the  books  to  be  used.  Then,  there  is  no 
prohibition  of  texts  of  Scripture  being  inscribed  on  the  walls,  or  a 
Crucifix,  or  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  set  up  in  the  school- 
room, as  formeriy,  if  the  managers  please.  But  the  law  is  imperatlTe 
that  there  shall  be  no  instruction  whatever  in  religious  subjects,  during 
the  ordinary  school  hours. 

But  while  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted,  outside  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  in  volnntary  schools  receiving  the  annual  Pariia- 
mentary  grant,  it  is  altogether  prohibited  in  school-board  schools,  which 
also  receive  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and,  furthermore,  are  built  and 
maintained  by  public  rates,  and  managed  by  boards  elected  by  the 
rate-payers.  For,  with  respect  to  these  latter,  it  is  enacted,  that  every 
school  provided  by  a  school  board  shall  be  conducted  under  the  control 
and  management  of  such  board  in  accordance  with  the  following  regu- 
lations : — 

(I.)  The  school  shall  be  a  public  elementary  school,  within  the  meaning  of  this 

Act: 
(2.)  No  religioos  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  ia  distiDCtive  of  any 

particular  deuomiDation  shall  be  taught  lo  the  school. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  provisions  for  the  election  of  school  boards, 
their  constitution,  management,  source  of  income,  and  powers  and 
functions,  under  the  Act 

SCHOOL  BOABDS.   ' 

Tt  is  enacted  that  the  school  board  shall  be  elected — ^In  a  borough  by 
the  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  burgess  roll  of  such  borough  for 
the  time  being  in  force,  and  in  a  parish  not  situate  in  the  metropolis  by 
the  rete-payers. 

The  school  board  for  London  is  elected,  in  the  city  by  the  same 
persons  and  in  like  manner  as  common  councilmen  are  elected,  and  in 
the  other  divisions  of  the  metropolis  by  the  same  persons  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  vestrymen,  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
1855,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same.  The  school  board  for  Oxford, 
nine  in  number,  is  elected,  six  by  the  rate-payers,  and  three  by  the 
.University. 

At  every  election,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal 
to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  to  be  elected;  and 
may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  among 
the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit  * 

.  The  Act  provides  that  the  number  of  members  of  a  school  board 
(except  the  school  board  of  the  Metropolis)  shall  be  such  number,  not 
leas  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen,  as  may  be  detenntned  in  the  first 
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instance  by  the  Edacatioi)  Department,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  by  a  resolution  of  the  school  board,  approTed  by  the  Education 
Department 

The  Education  Department  have,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  fixed  the  number  of  members  of  the  school  board  for  London 
at  forty-nine,  the  numbers  for  the  several  divisions  being  respectively — 
Chelsea  four.  City  four,  Finsbury  six,  Greenwich  four,  Hackney  five, 
Lambeth  five,  Marylebone  seven,  Soutwark  four,  Tower  Hamlets  five, 
and  Westminster  five.  The  Education  Department  have  the  power  of 
altering  any  of  these  numbers,  by  way  of  increase  or  decrease,  hereafter, 
as  the  population  or  rateable  value  of  any  of  the  divisions  may  vary. 

The  Recorder  of  London  is  named  returning  officer  for'  the  first 
decUon  of  the  school  board  of  London ;  and  his  ten  deputy  returning 
officers  are  severally  named  in  the  orders  of  the  Education  Department ; 
viz.,  the  Secondary  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  City,  and  vestry  clerks 
•f  certain  parishes  for  the  other  nine  districts. 

The  returning  officer  for  the  first  election  of  the  school  board  of  the 
district  of  the  local  board  of  Oxford  is  the  chairman  of  the  said  local 
board,  or  a  member  thereof  appointed  by  the  said  local  board  for  the 
purpose. 

The  returning  officer  of  a  borough,  under  the  Act,  is  the  Mayor  or  a 
deputy  appointed  un<!|er  his  hand. 

The  returning  officer  of  school  boards  in  parishes  not  situate  within 
municipal  boroughs,  or  within  the  Metropolis,  is  the  clerk  of  the  union 
of  which  the  parish  forms  part,  or  the  person  for  the  time  being  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  such  clerk. 

Triennial  EUcUon  and  ReUrement  of  Members, 

The  school  boards  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  day  for  the  trien- 
nial retirement  of  members  is  the  day  pre8cri\|ed  by  some  minute  or 
order  of  the  Education  Department  Members  retiring  are  re-eligible. 
Members  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  retiring  members  come  into  office  on 
the  day  for  retirement,  and  hold  office  for  three  years  only.  Casual 
vacancies  are  filled  up  by  an  election  directed  by  an  order  of  the  ^uca- 
tion  Department 

Ditqual^eiUion  0/  Members  by  IhfHiUendanee. 

If  a  member  of  the  school  board  absents  himself  during  six  successive 
months  from  all  meetings  of  the  board,  except  from  temporary  illness, 
or  other  cause  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  or  is  punished  with  impris- 
onment for  any  crime,  or  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  or  enters  into  a  compo- 
sition or  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  it  is  enacted  that  such  person 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and  his  office  shall 
thereupon  be  vacant 

The  Act  provides  that  no  member  of  a  school  board  or  manager  ap- 
pointed by  them  shall  hAve  any  place  of  profit  vested  in  the  school 
board  or  in  any  way  share  or  be  concerned  in  the  profits  of  any  bargain 
or  contract  with  the  school  board,  save  any  sale  of  land  or  loan  of 
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money  to  a  aehool  board,  or  any  bargain  or  contract  made  with  or  work 
done  by  a  company  in  which  such  member  holds  shares,  or  the  inserlion 
of  any  advertisement  reUting  to  the  affairs  of  any  such  school  board  in 
any  newspaper  in  which  such  member  has  a  share  or  interest,  provided 
always  that  he  docs  not  vote  with  respect  to  such  sale,  loan,  bargain, 
contract,  work,  or  insertion. 

Gmatiuaion  €f  a  Sdufol  Board, 

It  is  provided  by  the  80th  section  that  the  school  board  shall  ba  « 
body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  scho<rf  board  of  the  district  to  which 
they  belong,  having  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  with 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  without  any 
license  in  hiortmain. 

Thus,  the  system  is  eminently  popnhur  in  its  basis.  Every  inhabitant 
of  each  district,  who  pays  rates,  has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  school 
board.  Therefore  the  school  board,  generally  speaking,  must  be  a  &lr 
representation  of  the  district  for  which  it 'acts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  rate-payers*are,  as  a  body,  anxious  for,  as,  no  doubt,  their  interests 
are  deeply  involved  in,  the  education — that  is,  education  in  its  strict 
sense— of  the  masses  around  them.  Consequently,  it  is  but  fit  that 
they,  through  their  elected  representatives  on  the  school  bosrd,  should 
take  part  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  public  elementary  school  in- 
struction, contemplated  by  the  Act  Besides,  as  the  school  fund  will, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  be  furnished  out  of  the  rates  which  they  pay, 
and,  as  regards  the  Parliamentary  grant,  out  of  the  taxes  to  which  they 
contribute  their  proportion,  it  is  considered  only  fiiir  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

7%e  Cumulative  Vote. 

The  clause  enabling  a  voter  to  give  all  his  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  to 
distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit,  is  of  more  conse* 
quence  than  at  first  sight  may  appear.  For  instance,  it  enables  a 
minority  to  be  at  least  represented,  if  they  can  not  be  in  force,  on  the 
board ;  and  this,  in  itself,  is  of  much  value.  Let  us  suppose  a  district 
in  England,  in  which  the  Wesleyans,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Catholics  are ' 
a  small  minority.  The  rate-payers  of  any  one  of  these  denominatioiis 
will  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  agree  among  themselves  to  give 
all  their  votes  for  one  candidate,  and  thus  they  will  have  a  representa- 
tivt  to  press  their  views  and  guard  their  interests;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  views  of  a  particular  creed,  even  though  a  small  minority,  will 
receive  fair  consideration  firom  every  board,  when  those  views  do  not 
contravene  any  provision  of  the  Act,  or  de  not  run  counter  to  the  inter* 
csts  <^  any  other  communion.  Englishmen  are  proverbially  lovers  of 
fiur  play,  and  hence  we  may  anticipate  that  it  will  very  rarely  occur  that 
large  minorities  on  school  boards  will  abuse  their  power  and  unneees* 
sarily  hurt  the  conscientious  feelings  of  small  minorities  of  their  fellow* 
subjects. 

That  this  i^  no  mere  surmise,  but  is  actually  borne  out,  in  point  of 
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fact,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  graceful  tribute,  lately  paid  by  Arch- 
bishop Manning  to  the  fairness  of  the  London  School  Board — 

I  can  not  leave  thia  part  of  the  subject  without  openly  declaring  that  not  only 
has  the  London  School  Board  in  this  matter  acted  with  a  signal  justness  and 
fiumess  towards  our  Catholic  children,  but  there  never  has  been  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  not  immediately  transferred  to  our  Catholic  schools 
those  Catholic  children  who  had  been  brought  up  by  their  boy-beadles.  The 
one  only  instance  in  which  tliat  transfer  failed  was  not  the  fault  of  the  School 
Board.  I  wish  also  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  some  42  unions  and  boards  of 
guardians  throughout  the  metropolitan  district  has  been,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions indeed — and  those  exceptions  were  aomatimes  comic,  and  always 
unimportant — ^fair,  upright,  just,  and  honorabla 

AppointmetU  of  Managera  by  School  Board. 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  delegate 
any  of  their  powers  under  the  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  money, 
and  in  particular  may  delegate  ttie  control  and  management  of  any 
school  provided  by  them,  with  or  without  any  conditions  or  restrictions, 
to  a  body  of  managers  appointed  by  them,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
three  personsL 

The  school  board  may  ft*om  time  to  time  remove  all  or  any  of  such 
managers,  and,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  this  section,  add  to  or 
diminish  the  number  of,  or  otherwise  alter  the  constitution  or  powers  of 
any  body  of  managers  formed  by  it 

Managers  so  appointed  may  resign,  on  giving  written  notice  to  the 
school  board. 

Ruins  to  he  observed  by  School  Managers. 

The  following  are  the  rules,  to  be  observed,  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
bodies  of  managers  appointed  by  a  school  board  :— 

The  managers  may  elect  a  chairman  of  their  meetings.  If  no  such  chairman 
is  elected,  or  if  the  chairman  elected  is  not  present  at  the  time  appointed  for 
holding  the  same,  the  members  present  must  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be 
chairman  of  such  meeting.  The  managers  may  meet  and  acQoum  as  they, 
think  proper.  The  quorum  of  the  managers  roust  oonsiat  of  such  number  of 
members  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school  board  Uiat  ai^inted  them,  or,  if 
no  number  be  prescribed,  of  three  members.  Eveiy  question  at  a  meeting 
must  be  determUied  by  a  minority  of  votes  of  the  numbers  present  and  voting 
on  that  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  voiea  the  **'*V"»**"  has  a 
second  or  casting  vote. 

The  proceedings  of  the  managers  are  not  invalidated  by  any  vacancy  or 
vacancies  of  their  number. 

Mamagers  of  eosisting  sehoois  may  transfar  same  to  School  Board, 

The  managers  of  any  elementaiy  school  in  the  district  of  a  school  board 
oiay,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Aot^  make  an  arrangement  with  the  aehool 
board  for  transferring  their  school  to  such  board,  and  tbe  schpol  board  may 
assent  to  such  arrangement — ^this  of  course  with  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  and,  if  there  are  annual  subscribers  to  such  school,  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  mi^rity,  not  being  less  than  two-ttiirda  in  nnmber,  of  those  of  the 
annual  subscribers  who  are  present  at  a  meeting  duly  sununoned  for  the  pur- 
pose, aud  vote  on  the  question. 

Every  school  so  transfbrred  will,  to  such  extent  and  during  such  times  as  the 
school  board  have  under  such  arrangement  any  oontrol  over  the  scbool,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  school  provided  by  the  school  board.  Therefore,  under  the 
14th  section  of  the  Act^  no  religious  catechism  or  religious  fbrmulary  which  is 
disluictive  of  any  particular  denondnation  can  be  taught  hi  such  achoc^ 
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United  School  Districts, 

Where  the  Education  Department  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  form  a  school  district  larger  than  a  borough  or  a  parish,  or  any  school  distriot 
formed  under  the  Act,  they  may,  except  in  the  metropolis,  by  order  made 
after  such  inquiry  and  notice  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  form  a  united  school 
district,  by  uniting  any  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts,  and.  upon  such 
union,  cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  such  united  school  district 

A  united  school  district  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  deemed  to  be  a 
school  district,  and  is  throughout  the  Act  deemed  to  be  substituted  for  the 
school  districts  out  of  which  it  is  constituted,  and  the  school  board  of  the 
united  school  district  is  the  school  board  appointed  under  this  Act,  and  the 
local  rate  and.  rating  authority  for  the  united  districts  are  in  each  of  the  con- 
stituent districts  thereof  the  same  as  if  each  constituent  district  did  not  formja 
part  of  the  united  school  district 

JBjq>enses  of  a  School  JSoard-^The  Schoci  Fund, 

It  is  enacted  that  the  expenses  of  a  school  board  shall  be  ^id  out  of 
a  fudd  called  the  school  fund ;  that  there  shall  be  carried  to  the  school 
fund  all  moneys  receiTed  as  fees  from  scholars,  or  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided by  Parliament,  or  raised  by  way  of  loan,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
ever received  by  the  school  board ;  and  that  any  deficiency  shall  be 
raised  by  the  school  board  as  follows : — 

Deficiency  of  School  Fund  to  he  Raised  otU  of  Local  Bates, 

It  is  provided  that  any  sum  required  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  the 
school  fund,  whether  for  satisfying  past  or  future  liabilities,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  rating  authority  out  of  the  local  rate. 

The  school  board  are  empowered  to  serve  their  precept  on  the  rating 
authority,  requiring  such  authority  to  pay  the  amount  specified  therein 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  board  out  of  the  local  rate,  and  the  rating 
authority  are  bound  to  pay  the  same  accordingly,  and  the  amount  so 
paid  is  to  be  carried  to  the  school  fund. 

If  the  rating  authority  have  no  moneys  in  their  hands  in  reject  of 
the  local  rate,  they  are  bound,  or,  if  they  have  paid  the  amount,  then, 
for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  themselves,  they  are  permitted,  notwith- 
standing any  limit  under  any  Act  of  Pariiament  or  otherwise,  to  levy 
the  said  rate  or  any  contributions  thereto,  or  any  increase  of  the  said 
rate  or  contributions ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  are  given  the  same 
powers  of  levying  a  rate  and  requiring  oontributioos  as  they  have  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  to  which  the  local  rate  is  ordinarily 
applicable. 

In  case  of  defiiult  by  the  rating  authority  in  paying  the  amount  spec- 
ified by  the  school  board,  the  school  board  are  empowered  to  appoint  an 
D£Qcer  or  officers  for  the  purpose,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  have  all 
the  powers  of  making  and  levying  a  rate,  that  belong  to  the  rating 
authority,  in  the  matter. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  school  boards  have  the  most  Mxople  powers, 
under  the  Act,  for  raising  out  of  the  local  rates  all  moneys  they  may 
require  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  school  fund. 

We  shall  now  see  that,  besides  their  power  of  raising  the  necessary 
fimds,  they  a^^e  empowered  in  the  fullest  manner  not  only  to  provide 
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schools  and  school  requisites,  bat  slso  to  esUblish  free  schools  in  poor 
placeS)  remit  school  fees  in  particular  cases  of  poverty,  and  to  buUd, 
maintain,  and  contribute  to  industrial  schools — in  a  wofd,  to  supply  in 
the  most  ample  manner  the  educational  wants  of  their  respectiTe 
districts* 

Powers  for  Providing  SchooUand  School  ReqiUnies, 
Every  school  board  is  empowered,  under  the  Act,  to  provide,  whether 
IB  obedience  to  any  requisition  or  not,  by  building  or  otherwise,  school- 
houses  properly  fitted  up,  and  to  improve,  enlarge,  and  fit  up  any  school- 
house  provided  by  them,  and  to  supply  school  apparatus  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  also  to  take  on 
lease  any  land,  and  any  right  over  land  for  such  purpose. 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  sites  by 
school  boarda 

Power  qf  School  Boards  io  Sstabliah  Dree  Schools, 

It  is  provided  that  if  a  school  board  satisfy  the  Education  Department 
that,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  in 
their  district,  it  is  expedient  for  the  interests  of  education  to  provide  a 
school  at  which  no  fees  shall  be  required  fi^m  the  scholars,  the  board 
may,  subject  to  such  rules  and  conditions  as  the  Education  Department 
may  prescribe,  provide  such  school,  and  may  admit  scholars  to  such 
school  without  requiring  any  fee. 

ContrtbuUoru  hy  School  Boards  to  Industrial  Schools. 

It  is  enacted  that  a  school  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  of  con- 
tributing money  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  school  as  are  given  to  a 
prison  authority  by  Section  12  of  'The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866;* 
and  that  upon  the  election  of  a  school  board  in  a  borough,  the  council 
of  that  borough  shall  cease  to  have  power  to  contribute  under  that 
section. 

Industrial  Schools, 

A  school  board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department, 
establish,  build,  and  maintain  a  certified  industrial  school  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  shall  for  that  purpose 
have  the  same  powers  as  they  have  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suf- 
ficient school  accommodation  for  their  district:  Provided  that  the  school 
board,  as  far  as  regards  any  such  industrial  school,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  Her  M<yesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  managers  of  any  other  industrial  school  are 
subject,  and  such  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Act.  and  not  of  this  Act 

The  London  school  board  has  already  moved  in  this  matter  of  indus- 
trial schools.  A  report  thereon  has  been  recently  laid  before  the  board. 
It  states  that  80  certified  industrial  schools  had  agreed  to  receive 
children  sent  by  the  board.  Of  the  children  already  sent  to  these 
schools,  154  were  Protestants,  of  whom  185  were  boyS  and  19  girls; 
and  77  Catholics,  59  boys  and  18  girls— altogether  281  children.    Foi 
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the  immediate  provision  of  S50  tactncies,  and  their  tabwqaent  contiiiiio 
anoe,  the  Board  would  be  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  2,4002.  to  the 
achools,  when  the  alteraUons  and  enlargement  were  completed. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  the  League  to  the  principle 

of  school  fees,  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  new  Act,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 

following  proTiston : 

Every  child  attendiag  a  school  provided  bj  any  stdiool  board  shall  pay  such 
weekly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school  board,  with  the  oonaeni  of  the 
Education  Department ;  but  the  school  board  may,  fix>m  time  to  time,  for  a 
renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  remit  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
such  fee,  in  the  case  of  any  child,  when  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  parent  of 
such  child  is  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same,  but  such  remission  shall  noS 
be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  such  parent 

These  school  pence,  as  we  have  seen,  annually  produced,  under  the 

old  system,  a  sum  of  over  600,0002.,  or  one-third  of  the  total  income  of 

the  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain.     In  the  year  ending  August  81| 

1871~the  first  year  of  the  new  Act— ^hey  yielded  048,1222. 16«.  8dL 

Pa}pneid  rf  Fees  by  Scho<^  Boards  in  Case  of  Poverty, 

By  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  League,  whilst  it  advocates  free  schoote 

for  all,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  25th  clause,  which  permits  a  school 

board  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  any  child  unable  from  poverty  to  pay 

the  same.    The  clause  runs  as  follows : 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  renewable 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school  fees 
payable  at  any  public  elementary  school  by  any  child,  resident  in  Uieir  district, 
whose  parent  is  in  their  opinion  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same  ;  but  no 
such  payment  shall  be  made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any 
public  elementary  school  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent; 
and  such  payment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  sudi 
parent 

The  main  objection  of  the  secularist  party  to  this  clause  appears  to  be 
that  it  gives  aid,  at  the  expense  of  the  rtite-payers,  to  denominational 
education.  Surely  it  is  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large  that  its 
poorest  members  should  be  educated;  and  it  would  be  tyranny  and 
Injustice  to  compel  a  poor  man,  because  he  can  not  pay  school  feeSi  to 
send  his  child  to  a  school  other  than  such  as  he  may  select  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  great  majority  of  the  rate-payers  are 
denominationalists. 

The  attempt  made  in  April,  1872,  to  have  this  clause  repealed,  was  re- 
jected by  a  n^jority  of  201,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  numbeni 
being  816  to  115. 

OOMPULSOnT  ATTENDAKCB    OF  CHILDRSH  AT  BCBOOL. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  has  be^n  adopted  in  the  new 
Act 
The  section  runs  thus : — 

Every  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Edoca- 
tion  Department,  make  by-laws  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  Requiring  the  parents  of  childran  of  such  age,  not  lees  than  ive  years  nor 
more  than  thirteen  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  Uw  by-laws,  to  cause  anoh 
children  (unless  there  is  some  rea&onable  excuse)  to  attend  school: 
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5.  Determioiiig  ffae  time  daring  whioh  childraa  aie  so  to  attend  adiool ;  pro- 

Tided  that  no  such  b/-law.  shall  proTent  the  withdrawal  of  anj  diild 
horn  any  religious  obeervauoe  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  or 
shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school  on  any  day  ezdusively  set 
apart  for  religious  obsenranoe  by  the  reUgious  body  to  which  bis  parent 
belongs,  or  sliall  be  contrary  to  any  thing  contained  in  any  Act  for  regur 
lathkg  the  education  of  children  employ^  in  labor : 

3.  Providing  for  the  remisBion  or  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 

fees  of  any  child  where  the  parent  satisfies  the  school  board  that  he  is 
unable  IhMn  poyerty  to  pay  the  same : 

4.  Imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  by-laws : 

6.  Revoking  or  altering  any  by-law  previoady  madei 

It  is  enacted  that  any  by-law  under  this  section  requiring  achfld 
between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  shall  provide  for 
the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  child  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
school  if  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  certifies  that  such  child  has 
reached  a  standanl  of  education  specified  in  such  by-law. 

The  following  are  set  forth  as  reasonable  excuses ;  namely,  that  the 
child  is  nnder  effldent  instruction  in  some  other  manner ;  that  the  child 
has  been  prevented  firom  attending  school  by  sickness  or  any  unavoida- 
ble cause ;  and  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  open  which  the 
chiM  can  attend  within  such  distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles  meas- 
ured according  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child,  as 
the  by-laws  may  prescribe. 

Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  by-law  may-  be  taken,  and  any  penalty 
for  the  breach  of  any  by-law  may  be  recovered,  in  a  summary  manner ; 
bat  it  is  provided  that  no  penalty  imposed  for  the  breach  of  any  by-law 
shall  exceed  such  sum  as  .with  the  costs  will  amount  to  five  shillings  for 
each  offense. 

Offiogn  to  Enforce  By-laws, 

Every  school  board  is  empowered,  if  they  think  fit,  to  appoint  sa 
ofiQcer  or  officers  to  enforce  any  by-laws  under  the  Act,  with  reference 
to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  to  bring  children,  who  are 
liable,  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
industrial  school,  before  two  justices,  in  order  to  their  being  so  sent,  and 
any  expenses  thus  incurred  may  be  paid  oat  of  the  school  fund 

Under  this  Act  the  Elementary  Schools  of  England  are  increasing 
both  in  numbers  and  efficien^^,  and  sre  last  developing  into  a  system  of 
National  Rep<Mrt  on  Education. 

Ckanffes  m  Hie  Act  of  18^0. 

By  the  new  Elementary  Education  (England)  Act,  1878,  some  im« 

portant  changes  are  made  in  the  '  prindpal  Act  *  of  1870,  which  are  thus 

noticed  in  The  $choolm&$ter. 

The  relief  extended  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  the  parent  of  a  child 
between  five  and  tbbteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  instruction 
of  the  child  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  subject  to  reasonable  excuses. 
To  the  parent  is  given  foil  fteedom  to  diose  the  partksular  public  elementaiy 
school  whioh  his  diild  shall  attend.  In  November, -1873,  the  Lords  of  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  ballot  for  all  Board  elections  in  munidpal  boroughs,  but 
hitherto  in  parishes  the  SMthod  of  open  and  cumulative  voting  has  prevailed. 
Elections  to  fill  casual  vacandes  (owing  to  continued  absence^  death,  resigna- 
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iioD,  diflqualiflcation,  kc)  are  now  to  be  held  only  on  the  da/  in  the  year  pre- 
scribed for  the  election  of  members,  except  where  an  order  is  issoed  to  fill  up 
at  once  vacancies  on  a  Board  whose  numbers  are  reduced  to  less'than  a  quorum. 
In  addition  to  the  existing  disqualification  fi-om  exercising  anj  firanchise  for  six 
years,  on  conviction  of  oormpt  practices  at  a  School  Board  election,  it  is  further 
enacted  that  the  offender  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve  on  a  School  Board,  or  to 
hold  any  municipal  office  for  a  like  period.  A  wider  limit  is  given  to  the  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  School  BoaroCs  can  borrow  money  on  the  security  of 
the  school  fund  and  local  rate.  These  now  include  not  only  the  providing  or 
eDla^gi^g  of  school-houses,  but  the  paying  off  any  debt  charged  on  a  school- 
house  provided  by  a  board,  or  on  any  hmd  acquired  by  them  through  gif\; 
transfer,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  and  the  payment  for  works  of  improvement 
or  fittiug  up  a  school-house,  which,  by  reason  of  the  permanent  nature  of  such 
works,  the  department  may  deem  desirable  to  spread  over  a  term  of  years. 
Gifts  tor  edacational  purposes  may  be  accepted  by  School  Boards,  and  they  may 
also  act  as  trustees  on  behalf  of  any  educational  endowment  or  charity,  so  long 
as  the  undenominational  principles  of  section  14  of  the  principal  Act  are 
maintained  in  their  integrity,  and  provided  that  no  money  is  expended  out  of 
the  local  rate  in  aid  of  any  but  elementary  education.  The  department  is 
endowed  with  new  powers  to  cause  Sc1kx>1  Boards  to  be  formed  for  united 
districts  without  the  preliminaiy  inquiry  and  publication  of  notices  hitherto 
requisite,  where  a  resolution  for  union  has  been  recorded  by  each  of  the  com- 
ponent districts ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  subdivisron,  under  certain  dr- 
cumstanoes^  of  the  formerly  inviolable  civil  parish,  the  Local  Government 
Board  consenting.  To  tliis  Board  also  are  delegated  powers,  with  the  approval 
of  the  department,  for  the  auditing  of  School  Board  accounts  in  those  instances 
where  an  annual,  rather  than  half-yeariy,  audit  is  ordered.  Fresh  arrange- 
ments are  also  made  for  the  publishing,  by  advertisement  and  placard,  of 
notices  and  other  matters  of  which  the  publication  is  demanded  by  either  Act. 
jSTot  less  tlian  one  ordinary  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  each  month,  but  to  Boards 
who  meet  ordinarily  more  than  once  a  month  power  is  given  to  vote,  by  a 
migority  of  two-thirds,  not  to  meet  in  August  and  September,  or  one  of  these 
montlis.  Power  is  conferred  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Boards  who  have 
framed  by-laws  under  section  74  of  the  former  Act,  to  collect  returns  from  the 
managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  in  their  district,  and  thus  obtain 
reasonable  information  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  the  children  within 
their  jurisdiction.  The  course  of  proceedings  before  a  magistrate  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  prosecutions  for  non-attendance  at  school,  will  meet  the  repre- 
sentations that  were  made  in  all  quarters  on  the  part  of  those  Boards--4md 
they  were  important  ones — ^who  have  found  themselves  fettered  in  their  action 
by  many  practical  obstacles  which  presented  themsel)^e&  Recourse  is  to  be 
bad  to  the  'Summary  Jurisdiction  Act'  (11  and  12  Vice,  a  43);  the  defendant 
IS  allowed  to  prove  his  excuse,  though  it  be  not  anticipated  by  the  informant, 
and  any  justice  may  summon,  under  a  penalty  not  exoeeding  20«.,  a  child  who 
is  liable  to  any  by-law  requiring  attendance  at  school,  to  be  produced  before  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  Here  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the 
principal  teacher  of  a  publk)  elementary  school,  or  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors,  will  be  admissible  as  evidence.  It  is  further  ruled  that  on  the  de- 
fendant shall  lie  the  burden  of  proof  of  a  child's  age,  as  also  the  proof  of 
stated  efficiency  with  regard  to  any  school  not  being  public  elementary  (for 
of  these  the  efficiency  is  guaranteed  bv  Govemment)  which  the  child  is  attend- 
ing, the  court  having  regard  to  the  child's  age,  and  to  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion (in  the  code)  drawn  up  by  the  department.  It  is  for  the  defendant  to  show 
that  the  child  has  actually  been  at  school,  as  alleged,  in  compliance  with  the 
by-law,  wherever  the  Board,  by  reason  of  the  d&ult  of  the  managers  or  tlie 
proprietors  of  the  elementary  schools,  fail  to  ascertain  this  fitct  for  themselves. 
This  section  of  the  new  Act  will  prove  a  valuable  ally  to  the  cause  of  compul- 
sory education,  removing  as  it  does  most  of  the  difficulties  with  which  School 
Boards,  in  taking  up  that  power,  have  had  to  contend.  The  Act  oondudea 
with  certain  protection  clauses  to  cover  what  has  been  done  under  the  principal 
Act  before  this  one  became  law.  The  two  will  heoceforth  be  known  as  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1670  and  1873. 
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SKOUSH  POLICT  BB8PICTIK0  HUSH  POPUX.AA  nDUOATION. 

[The  foUowiDg  sunuDmry  of  the  policy  of  the  English  goyernment 
respecting  primaiy  education  in  IreUnd,  with  special  reference  to  the 
children  of  the  Catholic  population — ^who  constitate  near  nine-tenths 
of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  Island,  is  abridged  from  chapters  in 
Terra  Ineognita^  by  John  Nicholas  Murray.] 

By  the  statute  law  of  England,  down  to  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  Irish  Gatliolic  was  prohibited  the  possession  of  landed 
property,  denied  all  political  and  municipal  priTilegcs,  and  jealously 
excluded  from  erery  avenue  of  social  adrancement  It  was  only  by 
sufferance  he  worshiped  €k>d,  in  hidden  places,  according  to  the  fsHh 
of  his  fiithers ;  and  by  sufferance  he  was  able  stealthily  to  educate  his 
children  in  that  faith.  Not  only  was  his  religion  banned  by  law,  down 
to  1783  he  was  bonnd,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  appear 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  testify  on  oath  *  where  and  when  he 
heard  the  Popish  Mass  celebrated,  and  also  the  names  of  the  persons 
celebrating  and  present  at  it  *  (8th  of  Anne,  c.  8,  sec  21,  A.  D.  1709X 
Up  to  the  same  period  Catholics,  or  as  they  were  termed  in  the  sereral 
statutes,  Papists,  were  forbidden  to  teach  school,  either  publicly  or  in 
private  houses,  except  to  the  children  of  the  family,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds  fine  and  three  months  imprisonment  This  law  passed 
in  1695,  was  not  repealed  till  1783  (31st  and  33d  of  Qeorge  III.,  c  63). 
They  were  also  prohibited  sending  their  children  to  foreign  countries  to 
be  educated,  under  the  disability  to  sue  in  law  of  equity,  or  to  be 
guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  to  take  a  legacy,  or  deed  of  gift^. 
or  to  bear  office  (William  III.,  c  4,  1696). 

The  poor  naturally  suffered  most  from  this  ill-judged  legislation.  The 
rich  might  themselTes  teach  their  children,  or  they  might  have  teachers 
to  attend  them  in  their  own  homes.  But  the  poor  had  no  such  ad- 
vantages ;  and  if  their  children  attended  the  parochial  or  public  schools, 
they  were  exposed  to  open  and  cruel  assaults  on  the  fiiith  held  sacred  by 
their  parents.  These  schools  were  maintained  by  large  parliamentary 
and  royal  grants,  and  considerable  endowments,  and  administered  with 
commendable  zeal  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  but  without  accomplishing 
their  avowed  object 

Parish  Schools  AcL 
In  the  year  1687,  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  a  Parish  Schools  Act,* 
similat  to  that  of  England.  By  this  Act,  it  was  provided  that  every  one 
taking  orders  should  have  an  oath  administered  to  him  (by  the  arch- 
bishop, or  bishop,  or  other  authority  conferring  the  order  of  priesthood, 
deacon,  or  sub-deacon),  that  he  would  endeavor  to  learn  the  English 
language,  and  *  move,  endoctrine  and  teach  all  other  being  under  his 
order,  rule  and  governance  to  accomplish  and  performe  the  same,*  and 

^  bid  the  beades  in  the  English  tongue,  and  preach  tiie  word  of  God  in 

II  -  — — - — 

•  98Ui  Henry  VIIL.  ekap.  15.    Iruh  BUtutw,  toI,  i.  p.  ISS. 
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English,  if  he  can  preach,*  and  also  would  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept 
within  his  parish,  '  a  schole  for  to  leame  English,  if  any  children  of  his 
paroch  come  to  him  for  to  leame  the  same,  taking  for  the  keeping  of  the 
Mud  schole,  such  convenient  stipend  or  salaries  as  in  the  said  land  is 
accustomably  used  to  be  taken.' 

For  conferring  orders,  without  administering  this  oath,  *  archbishops, 
bishops,  suffragans,  or  others '  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  32.  6«.  Sd,;  one- 
half  to  go  to  the  king,  and  one-half  to  the  person  or  persons  suing  for 
the  same. 

The  non-obserrance  of  the  oath  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  6«.  8dL 
lor  the  first  offense ;  of  20t.  for  the  second ;  and  by  depriyation  of  the 
dignity,  benefice,  office,  or  promotion  spiritual,  for  the  third. 

In  many  an  instance,  the  incumbents  appear  to  haye  taken  rery  little 
trouble  about  these  parish  schools.  Possibly  they  felt  that  if  schools 
were  opened  they  would  not  be  availed  of  by  those  for  whose  use  they 
were  intended.  In  most  cases,  where  the  experiment  was  tried,  the 
parish  clerks  were  appointed  schoolmasters,  and  to  them  was  made  oyer 
the  very  small  *•  stipend  or  salarie  accustomably  used  to  be  taken.' 

In  1639,  the  report  of  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  abbeys, 
caused  a  recommendation  to  be  made  that  six  of  the  religious  houses 
should  be  preserved,  foi:  the  reason  that — *  In  them  young  men  and 
children,  both  gentlemen  children  and  other,  both  of  mankind  and 
womankind,  be  brought  up  in  virtue,  learning,  and  in  the  English 
tongue  and  behavior,  to  the  great  charge  of  the  said  houses ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  womenkind  of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land,  for  the  one 
part,  in  the  said  nunnery ;  and  the  mankind  in  the  other  said  houses.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  ^recommendation  was  unheeded, 
and  the  houses  were  suppressed. 

The  suppression  of  religious  houses,  which  in  seyeral  parts  of  the 
country  had,  for  centuries,  effected  so  much  for  the  education  of  rich 
and  poor,  created  a  great  want  of  schools,  which  the  Qoyemment, 
through  many  successive  reigns,  vainly  endeavored  to  supply. 

Six  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Parish  Schools  Act,  we  find  the 
Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  proposing  to  the  King  that  ChrisCs 
Church  should  be  conyerted  into  a  free  school,  *  whereof  there  is  a  great 
lack  in  this  land,  havmg  never  a  one  within  the  same.'  As  Henry  had 
introduced  the  Reformation  into  Ireland  immediately  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  children  fi^quent- 
ing  the  parish  schools  were  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  account  for  the  complete  fiiilure  of  the  Act^ 

Diocesan  Free  SchooL 

Thirty-three  years  later,  was  passed  Queen  Elizabeth's  Act  for  the 
erection  of  Diocesan  Free  Schools  in  Ireland.  By  this  statute,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  free  school  should  be  established  in  every  diocese.  The 
master  was  to  be  of  English  birth.  The  archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin,  and  the  bishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  were  to  appoint  the 
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mtsters,  each  in  his  own  diocese ;  and  the  Lord  Deputy  was  to  appoint 
in  all  the  other  dioceses.  The  school-house  was  to  he  built  in  the 
principal  shire  town,  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  diocese.  The  orerseers 
were  to  be  the  ordinaries  of  the  diocese,  the  vicars  general,  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  shire.  The  Lord  Deputy,  with  the  advice  of  the  majority 
of  the  council,  was  to  appoint  the  schoolmaster's  salary-— one-third  of 
the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  ordinary,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  by 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 

We  leam  from  the  several  reports  of  the  Royal  Ck)Qunis8ions  on  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  that  these  Diocesan  schools  were  never  a  successful 
institution.  In  1789-91,  the  thirty-four  dioceses  had  only  twenty 
diocesan  schoolmasters ;  and  even  of  these  some  were  sinecurists,  as 
they  had  no  school-houses  in  which  to  teach.  In  1809,  there  were  only 
thirteen  schools,  with  880  scholars.  Of  the  eighteen  schools  reported  on 
in  1827,  six  were  vacant,  being  without  masters ;  two  were  without 
scholars ;  four  numbered  less  than  eleven  boys ;  and  in  six  only  was 
there  a  good  attendance.  The  commissioners  pronounce  it  '  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  attempt  to  establish  permanent  school-houses  will 
be  found  ultimately  successful.  It  has  been  seen  that  every  endeavor 
hitherto  made  for  that  purpose,  from  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  has  failed, 
and  that,  in  fact,  there  never  were  so  few  either  of  schools  or  scholars  as 
at  the  present  moment* 

In  1858,  the  Endowed  School  Commission  reported  that  fifteen 
Diocesan  schools  only  were  numbered  by  the  thirty-four  dioceses.  Of 
these  twelve  were  in  actual  operation— three  existing  only  in  name. 
Of  the  twelve,  only  eight  had  suitable  school-houses;  snd  of  six  only 
could  they  report  favorably,  as  to  the  state  of  instruction.  In  the 
twelve  schools  there  was  schoolroom  accommodation  for  604,  and 
dormitories  for  188  pupils.  The  number  on  the  rolls  was  804,  and  the 
average  attendance  240.  Those  on  the  rolls  were  divided  thus,  as  to 
religious  denominations — Protestants  232,  Roman  Catholics  88,  Presby- 
terians 22,  othert  12.  There  were  only  25  free  pupils.  The  charges  to 
boarders  varied  from  802.  a  year  up  to  472.  5«.;  and  to  day  scholars,  from 
12.  up  to  102.  10«.  The  annual  value  of  school  premise  was  6582. 
6«.  8^.;  and  the  net  annual  income  from  land,  1,8882.  16«.  8i.,  and  from 
trust  funds  292.  4s.  9(2.  The  annual  salaries  of  masters  amounted  to 
If 6752.  1$.  4d.  There  were  moreover,  in  four  places,  endowments  not  in 
operation,  with  an  annual  income  from  land  of  2862.  Si,  The  right  of 
free  admission  being  unlimited,  had  been  practically  nullified. 

The  Commission  of  1858  made  several  judicious  recommendations*  the 
principal  of  which  are  that  the  patronage,  inspection,  and  government 
of  the  diocesan  schools  should  be  vested  in  the  proposed  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Endowed  Schools  ;  that  a  minimum  number  of  free  places 
should  be  fixed,  not  less  than  one-half  of  which  should  be  awarded  by 
examination  amongst  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  which  the 
school  belongs ;  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  power  to  remove 
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masters  for  inelSciencj.  as  well  as  misconduct ;  and  that  the  practioa 
should  cease  of  appointing^  clergymen  of  the  United  Church  as  masters^ 
which  appears  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  scfaoois  as  non-ex* 
clusire  endowments^' 

Bayal  Fiw  Schooia. 
Next  in  rotation  are  the  Boyal  Free  Schools,  in  the  first  instance 
planned  by  King  James  I^  as  part  of  his  scheme  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster,  and  endowed  by  him  and  his  son  Charles  L  The  endowments 
are  nine  in  number.  Of  these,  seven  are  in  operation,  and  six  are  gram- 
mar schoolsL  The  grammar  schools  are  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Raphoe, 
Enniskillen,  and  Cavan,  all  founded  by  charter  of  King  Charles  L,  dated 
December  16,  1627,  and  endowed  with  the  several  school  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Arm^h,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  granted 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  *'  to  hold  to  the  sole  use  of  the  masters  of 
the  free  schools  in  those  counties  respectively,'  and  Banagher  founded 
and  similariy  endowed  by  charter  from  the  King,  under  date  September 
19,  1629.  The  charter  of  Carjsfort,  an  English  school,  also  in  opera- 
tion, bears  date  August  28  in  the  same  year.  The  endowments  not  in 
operation  are  those  at  Clogher  and  Londonderry.  Several  successive 
commissions  of  inquiry  point  attention  to  *  gross  abuses'  in  these  Royal 
Free  Schools  The  Commissioners  of  1791,  referring  to  the  lease  of  the 
Dungannon  school  estate,  observed  that  the  transaction  appeared  to 
them  ^  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster,  calculated  to  acquire  a 
property  in  the  school  lands  for  his  representatives,  in  prejudice  to  the 
charity.  The  valuation  was  a  suspicious,  and,  in  the  event,  appears  to 
have  been  a  firaudulent,  transaction,  by  which  the  flne  was  lessened, 
which  should  have  been  2,1142.  10«.  lid.,  instead  of  1,2852L;  and  the 
farther  consequence  was,  transferring  to  the  representatives  of  the 
present  master  a  greater  annual  sum  than  his  successor  (who  was  to  do 
the  duty)  was  to  receive.'  And  they  could  '  not  help  taking  notice  that 
if  the  master  had  paid  a  proper  fine,  estimated  according  to  the  rent 
which  ought  to  have  been  reserved,  the  school  lands  would  have  been 
exonerated  ih>m  the  expenditure  hereinafter  mentioned  in  building  the 
BchooUhouse.  Still  worse  was  the  case  of  the  Cavan  school,  an  account 
of  the  dealings  in  the  patronage  of  which,  from  the  year  1755,  is  given 
by  the  Commissioners  of  1791,  as  follows: — 

The  Rev.  James  Cottinghara,  D.D.,  was  appointed  by  the  King^s  letters 
patent  in  the  year  1756,  to  be  roaster  of  this  Iree  Bchool,  in  the  room  of  the 
Rev.  James  Moore,  to  whom  Dr.  Gottiiigliam  gave  2^0001  for  his  resignation, 
with  the  knowledge,  as  he  stated  to  us,  of  Primate  Stone,  then  a  Lord  Justice. 
Dr.  Gottingham  let  tlie  lands  to  a  friend  in  tmst  for  himself  reserving  901 
yearly  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being,  and  sold  the  schocrf  to  the  Rev. 
Mark  Kerr,  who  was  appointed  by  patent  to  succeed  him,  for  &00i.  Kerr 
resigned  in  favor  of  White,  his  usher,  for  1,000^.  White  died  in  four  years, 
and  Dr.  Cottingham  procured  himself  to  be  again  appointed  schoolmaster, 
merely,  aa  he  acknowledged,  fhrna  an  apprehension  that  the  lease  above-men- 
tioned, which  he  had  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  charity,  might  be  broken, 
if  any  other  person  should  be  appointed  schoolmaster,  and  with  an  avowed 
intention  of  not  keeping  the  school  himself    This  traffic  in  great  charitable 
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Ibimdatioiis,  which  might  be  roDdered  so  highly  useful  to  the  oommunity,  is  too 
ehamefUl  to  need  any  comment. 

The  Commissioners  reported  no  less  un&vorably  of  three  other  Royal 
Schoote  in  1701.  The  master  at  Banagher  school  had  not  a  single 
scholar,  though  he  held  his  appointment  during  the  King^s  pleasure  from 
1777  to  the  time  of  their  report  Somewhat  similar  were  the  cases  of 
Carysfort  and  Raphoe.  The  Commissioners  recommended  that  Govern- 
ment should  institute  proceedings  against  the  masters  of  these  three 
schoolij,  unless  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  remove  those  of  them,  the 
tenure  of  whose  appointmeats  was  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
Of  Armagh  Royal  School,  an  honorable  exception,  they  reported  most 
favorably.  As  to  free  pupils,  the  Commissioners  reported  that  in  1791, 
they  found  that  of  the  six  schools  in  operation  two  had  none  finee ;  two^ 
only  five  each ;  one,  twelve ;  and  one,  sixteen ;  making  in  all  thirty*eight 
free  pupils  out  of  two  hundred  and  eleven. 

In  conclusion  they  stated  that  the  schools  on  Royal  foundation  had  not 

answered  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  that  the  benefits  derived 

from  them  had  been  '  totally  inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might 

have  been  jqstly  formed  from  their  large  endowments ;  those  schools 

being  free  schools,  and  the  number  of  free  scholars  only  thirty *eight, 

each  boy  (and  they  are  only  day  scholar;:)  costs  the  public  annually 

above  1002^     As  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  that  the  Royal  Free 

Schools  should  be  non-exclusive,  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools 

reported,  in  1888,  that 

Though  the  course  pursued  in  the  instance  of  diocesan  schools,  of  appointing 
masters  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  generally  clergymen,  prevailed  also 
in  the  case  of  the  Royal  schools,  it  does  not  rest  on  any  law.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diocesan,  has  the  appointment  solely  in  his 
own  hands,  unshackled  by  any  limitation  of  a  religious  exclusive  character. 
The  assistants  also  are  usually  Protestants,  but  chosen  from  the  laity.  The 
Royal  schools  have  at  all  times  been  considered  open  to  all  religious  persuasions. 

At  present,  these  schools,  which  are  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  of  Endowed  Schools,  show  considerable 
improvement ;  but  they  fall'  very  for  short  of  what  they  were  intended 
to  accomplish  hy  their  founders. 

In  the  first  place,  although  professedly  Free  Schools  and  largely 
endowed  for  this  purpose,  they  numbered  only  47  free  pupils  on  a  roll 
of  811,  in  1858.  'The  whole  number  of  free  pupils  now,  in  the  six 
schools,'  observe  the  Commissioners  of  that  year,  *is  forty-seven,  deriv- 
ing a  benefit  of  about  101  each,  or  4702.  in  all,  out  of  endowments  of 
about  6,0001  a  year.' 

Secondly :  they  continue  to  be  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  one 
religious  denomination — the  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1858  being.  Estab- 
lished Church  285,  Presbyterians  19,  Roman  Catholics  8,  and  others  4; 
total  911.  '  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Royal  schools  are,  by  their  con- 
stitution, essentially  non-exclusive,'  say  the  CommiasionerB,  *  they  are 
not  intended  for  pupils  of  only  one  religious  persuasioii,  and  the  okaster 
has  no  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction  In 
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his  own  tenets.  The  Royal  Schools  therefore  belong  to  the  class  of  those 
which  we  recommend  should  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Board  of 
Commisstoners  of  Endowed  Schools.  The  right  of  free  admission,  being 
unlimited,  is  practically  defeated ;  and  we  recommend  that  a  minimum 
number  of  free  places  should  be  fixed  by  statute,  with  power  to  the 
proposed  Board,  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  master,  to  increase  the 
number. 

The  six  Ro3ral  Free  Grammar  Schools  of  Ireland,  one  in  Leinster, 
Banagher,  and  five  in  Ulster,  Armagh,  Caran,  Raphoe,  Enniskillen  and 
Dungannon,  possess  estates  containing  21,884  acres,  and  yielding  a  net 
annual  income  of  6,747^  The  estimated  annual  value  of  the  school 
premises  is  1,0882.  The  masters*  salaries  amount  to  1,6002.,  and  those 
of  assistants  to  900Z.  There  is  a  scholarship  of  802.  at  Enniskillen ; 
and  there  are  college  exhibitions  amounting  to  1,1752.;  viz.,  Armagh 
2502.,  Cavan  1252.,  Enniskillen  4002.,  and  Dungannon  4002L  The 
surplus  income  (if  collected)  arailable  for  repayment  of  advances,  for 
repairs,  and  for  assistance  to  other  schools,  is  1,9922. 

The  annual  charges  range  from  82.  Ss,  up  to  102.  10«.  for  day 
scholars ;  and  from  202.  up  to  602.  for  boarders. 

Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith, 

Next  in  rotation  of  date  are  the  Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith.  These 
schools  were  founded  by  Mr.  Smith,  an  alderman  of  London,  under  the 
Protectorate  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  out  of  estates,  which  he 
received  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  His  first  intention 
was  to  found  five  grammar  schools ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
liberal  maintenance  upon  the  schoolmasters,  and  also  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  clothing  poor  children  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  binding 
them  as  apprentices  under  Protestant  masters,  by  the  charter  of  1669, 
he  founded  only  three  schools,  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Tipperary. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  income  of  this  foundation  laiigely  increased, 
with  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  land  ;  and,  in  1728,  the  €k>vernors 
of  the  schools  obtained  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  them  to 
apply  the  surplus  to  charitable  purposes.  This  Act  ratified  the  applica- 
tion of  the  surplus  to  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  which  the  Qov- 
emors,  from  an  early  period,  had  granted  to  poor  scholars ;  and  it  also 
enabled  them  ultimately  to  establish  the  English  schools. 

There  are  four  Grammar  schools,  and  140  English  schools  in  <K>nnec- 
tion  with  this  foundation.  In  the  four  Grammar,  and  117  of  the 
English  schools,  the  masters'  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
charity.  In  28  English  schools  the  only  endowment  is  the  site  and 
schoolhouse  vested  in  the  Governors. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  grammar  schools,  in  1 855-56, 
was  116;  and  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  160.  Of  these,  128 
were  of  the  Established  Church,  28  Roman  Catholics,  and  1  a  Presby- 
terian. Of  the  160  on  the  roll,  only  80  were  free  pupils.  There  is 
schoolroom    accommodation  for  627,  and    dormitory    for  170.    The 
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aanual  charges  range  from  12.  lOi.  up  to  102.  10«.  for  day  scholars,  and 
from  812.  lOi.  up  to  422.  for  hoarders. 
The  ezhihitions  are : — 

School  Exhibiiion$  ai  JHniiy  CoUege,  Dublin, 

Drogheda  .    .    .    10  at  from  262.  to  602.  each ;  and  26  at  8^  per  aonam  each, 

with  free  chambers,  tenable  seven  years. 

Ennis  College    .     10  at  from  25i.  to  40L,  tenable  fire  years ;  26  of  82.  annual 

value  each,  with  firee  chambers,  tenable  seven  years. 

Qalway  .    .    6  of  602.  and  6  of  262^  annual  value,  with  free  chambera, 

tenable  five  years. 

Tipperary  ...    36  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin. 

The  Gi*ammar  schools  are  reported  on,  as  to  state  of  instruction, 
in  1868,  as  follows: — Drogheda, 'generally  satisfactory,  but  limited;* 
Ennis,  '  very  satisfactory  ;*  Tipperary,  '  unsatisfactory  ;*  Galway,  *  not 
satisfactory/ 

The  average  attendance  for  the  same  year  in  all  the  English  schools 
was  4,241.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  7,010.  Of  these, 
4^298  were  ascertained  to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church,  875 
Roman  Catholics,  1,420  Presbyterians,  and  47  of  other  religious 
denominations. 

Those  English  schools  are  simple  elementary  schools.  In  those 
reported  on,  the  great  majority  are  free  pupils. 

The  net  annual  income  of  Erasmus  Smith's  fund,  applicable  to  schools, 
is  estimated  hy  the  Commissioners  at  7,4622.  The  inspector  of  estates 
reports  that  the  letting  value  of  the  estates  may  be  set  down  as  9,61 62L ; 
and,  deducting  16  per  cent  for  cost  of  collection  and  taxes,  this  leaves  a 
net  income  from  land  of  8,0892.  The  amount  of  stock  held  by  the 
governors  is  2,4812.,  giving,  at  8  per  cent,  an  annual  income  of  782L, 
making  the  entire  net  income  of  the  governors  8,1622.  There  are  two 
trusts  not  connected  with  schools—one  of  about  6002.  a  year,  for  certain 
Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  and  one  of  1002.  a  year,  for 
Christ's  Hospital,  London.  Deducting  these,  we  have  the  net  annual 
income  applicable  to  sdiools  at  7,4622L 

Erasmus  Smith's  schools  are  essentially  Protestant  Such  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  founder.  In  a  letter  to  the  governors, 
dated  London,  June  6,  1682,  he  says: — *My  end  in  founding  the  three 
schools  was,  to  propagate  the  Protestant  ftitb,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, avoiding  all  superstition*,  as  the  Charter,  and  the  bye-lawes,  and 
the  rules  established  do  direct  Therefore,  it  is  the  command  of  His 
Majesty  to  catechise  the  children  out  of  Primate  Usher's  catechism,  and 
expound  the  same  unto  them,  which  I  humbly  desire  may  be  observed 
upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  theire  (the  masters')  places.  At  this  time, 
thirteen  years  after  their  foundation,  these  schools  had  made  but  little 
way  against  the  *  popish  schools ;'  for  Mr.  Smith  continues  in  the  same 
letter— 

My  Lords,  my  design  Is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  my  Judgment 
why  those  schools  are  so  consumptive,  which  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  (if  not 
prevented),  the  many  Popish  schools,  theire  neighbors,  which,  as  succors,  doe 
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Btaire  the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude  tbeire  children  because  prajerar 
catechism,  and  exposition  is  commanded,  I  can  not  help  it,  for  to  remove  tliat 
barre  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of  Poperj.  I  beseech  yoa  to  command  him 
that  shall  be  presented  and  approved  bj  jour  houore  to  obaerve  them  that 
decline  those  duties,  and  expel  them,  which  will  obleege  [mc],  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen. 

For  the  same  reason,  many  of  the  nehools  are  '  consamptire  *  in  oar 

day  also.    Thus  we  read  that — 

Mr.  Crawford  states  thai  the  inelBcieiicy  of  sereral  of  the  schools  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  arises  from  the  exclusively  Protestant  character  of  the  trust 
not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  Thus,  he  says: — 
*The  masters  of  these  schools  are  required  to  be  of  the  Kstablisbed 
Church,  and  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  read  in  sdiool  hours  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  many  of  the  places  where  these  schools  exist  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  the  population  of  the  district  is,  in  a  large  degree,  Roman  Catholic; 
and  schools  in  which  the  teachers  are  exclusively  Protestant,  and  in  which  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  read  under  such  teachers,  are  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  generally  exercise  their  influence  to  keep  the 
children  of  their  flocks,  who  are  more  tiian  infanta,  from  attending  the  sdiool. 
The  eflect  of  this  lias  been,  in  several  cases,  that  after  a  large  expenditure  in 
erecting  and  establishing  the  school,  the  Oovemors  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  school  and  the  value  of  the  house  to  the  landlords.' 

Mr.  Abraham,  whose  district  lay  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Ireland,  where 
the  population  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  dasses  the  Erasmus  Smith  English 
schools  with  the  Church  Education  Society's  schools,  and  states  that  they 
appeared  to  him  miserably  inefficient  He  ascribes  their  inefBcieDcy,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers^  the  defects  of  the  syatem, 
and  tlie  inferiority  of  the  school-books. 

Charter  Schools. 
We  next  come  to  the  Charter  Schools,  which  were  established,  under 
George  I L,  io  1788,  for  the  education  and  industrial  training  of  '  the 
children  of  the  popish  and  other  poor  natiTes,'  who  were  to  be  sap- 
ported  at  the  public  cost  The  children  were  all  to  be  brought  up 
Protestants.  These  schools  were  warmly  supported  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment,  and,  £>r  many  years,  received  large  parliamentary  grants. 
In  addition  to  these  grants  they  were  aided  by  considotible  subecrip- 
tions,  donations,  and  bequests.  The  foundersi  who  were  all  Protestaftta, 
were  constituted,  at  their  own  reqocfit,  a  corporate  body,  styled  the 
Incorporated  Society.  The  chief  object  of  this  society  was  proselytism, 
48  we  learn  from  the  Lord  Primate,  Boulter,  who  writes  as  follows  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  from  Dublin,  under  date  of  May  5, 1730 : — 

The  great  number  of  papists  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  occasions  our  trying  what  may  be  done  with 
their  children  to  bring  them  over  to  our  church ;  and  the  good  sucoese  the 
corporation  establisliMl  in  SooUand  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and- 
barbarous  part  of  that  nation  has  met  with,  encourages  us  to  hope  if  wo  were 
incorporated  for  that  purpose  here,  that  we  might  likewise  have  some  success 
in  our  attempts  to  teach  the  English  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion;  and  several  gentlemen  hers  have  promised  subscriptions  Ibr  aaaia- 
taining  schools  for  that  purpose,  if  we  were  once  formed  into  a  corporate  body. 
This  has  set  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  here  on  presenting  an 
address  to  His  Majesty  to  erect  such  persons  as  he  pleases  into  a  corporation 
here  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  And  one  of  the  most  likely  methods  we  can  thiok 
.of  is,  if  pofBible,  instructing  and  converting  the  young  generation ;  for,  instead 
of  converting  those  that  are  adult^  we  are  daily  losing  many  of  our  meaner 
people,  who  go  off  to  popery. 
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The  Incorporated  Society  were  gireD  by  the  legislature  the  moBt 
extensive  and  arbitrary  powera  Thoa  they  could  appoint  persons  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland  to  take  up  children,  begging  or  led  by  vagrant  beggars, 
and  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and,  under  the  warrant 
of  a  local  magistrate,  send  them  to  a  charter  aohooi.  These  children,  no 
matter  what  tiie  creed  of  their  parents*  would  be  brought  up  Protestants ; 
and  the  Society  was  empowered  to  bind  them  out  at  a  proper  age  to 
Protestants  as  servants,  until  they  reached  twenty-one,  or  as  apprentices, 
till  twenty-ibar. 

Under  the  same  Act,  children  received  at  a  Charter  School,  with  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  were  thenceforward  considered  children  of  the 
public,  and  could  be  bound  out  by  the  Incorporated  Society  to  Protest- 
ant masters  or  mistresses*  ^  notwithstanding  any  claim  of  right  to  such 
child  or  children  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  the  father,  or  mother,  or  any 
person  whatsoev^.' 

In  1775,  the  members  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  their  zeal  for 
proselytism,  passed  a  resolution  not  to  admit  any  but  Catholic  children 
into  their  schools,  although  in  their  charter  it  is  stated  that  the  schools 
were  established  for  the  education  of  *  the  children  of  popish  and  other 
poor  natives.'  This  resolution  was  a  cause  of  great  irritatioQ  to  the 
Catholics,  against  whose  iaith  it  was  leveled.     It  was  rescinded  in  1808. 

We  are  indebted  for  an  interesting  account  of  these  Charter  Schools 
to  an  English  Protestant  gentleman,  who  spent  some  time  in  Ireland,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  collecting  materials  for  a  most  valuable 
work  on  the  statistics  and  political  condition  of  the  country.  He  tells 
us  that  they  were  detested  by  the  Catholic  population,  in  whose  mouths 
the  words  constantly  were,  *Have  not  they  (the  Protestants)  robbed  the 
necessitous  poor  of  their  children,  to  bring  them  up  in  their  own  religionV 

Respecting  whnt  these  children  are  taught  (continuee  Mr.  Wakefield),  I  speak 
only  irom  my  own  observation.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  that  *  a  Protestant  catechism,'  which  till  very  lately  was  in  general 
use  in  these  schools,  is  now  discontinued;  but  I  find  it  in  more  schools  than  one, 
and  brought  away  with  me  a  copy  from  the  charter  school  at  Abraakan  in  the 
oouaty  of  Meath.  This  was  on  the  29th  of  July,  1808,  and  I  was  in  company 
with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  at  the  time.  It  is  drawn  up  in  the  usual 
manner  of  question  and  answer;  and  I  here  subjoin *a  specimen. 

Q.  Is  the  church  of  Rome  a  sound  and  nncorrupt  church  ? 

A.  No:  it  is  extremely  corrupt,  in  doctrine,  worship^  and  practice. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  firequent  crossings,  upon  which  the  papists 
lay  so  g^reat  a  stress  in  their  divine  oCBces,  and  for  security  against  sickness  and 
all  accidents  ? 

A,  They  are  vain  and  superstitious.  The  worship  of  the  crucifix,  or  figure 
of  Christ  upon  the  cross  is  idolatrous;  and  the  adoring  and  praying  to  the 
cross  itself  is,  of  all  the  corruptions  of  popish  worship,  the  most  gross  and 
intolerable. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  impoi^ible  for  any  but  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  a  parent  of  that  sect,  who  knows  that  his 
child  is  brought  up  to  abhor  and  condemn  every  rite  which  he  has  been  taught 
to  venerate. 

But  there  was  another  ingredient  in  the  bitter  cup,  which  we  must 

not  overlook.    For  many  years,  it  but  too  frequently  happened  that  the 
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pupils  thus  taught  had  been  forciblj  taken  iroai  their  parents,  who 
themeeWes  preferred  leading  lives  of  poverty  and  suffering,  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  &ith  of  their  fiithers,  to  the  golden  bribe  of  cooiparatiTB 
affluence  for  which,  at  anj  moment,  they  might  hare  bartered  their 
religion.  Thus,  heroically  enduring  privation  and  persecution,  for  eon- 
science,  sake,  placing  their  eternal  fkr  above  their  temporal  interests, 
what  must  have  been  their  anguish  at  beholding  their  children  kid- 
napped, under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  forcibly 
educated  in  what  they  regarded  as  an  erroneous  and  alien  creed? 

The  exasperation  of  the  people  was  not  the  less  that  the  grossest 
misrepresentation  of  Cathdic  doctrine  was  insinuated  into  the  minds  of 
the  children  of  Catholic  parents  in  these  schools  For  instanc»e,  with 
reference  to  the  extract  from  the  Society's  catechism,  Just  quoted,  as  to 
^the  worship  of  the  crucifix,'  and  Hhe  adoring  and  praying  to  the  cross 
itself,'  the  following  is  tlie  Catholic  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  the  general 
cateclusm  thm  used,  and  still  in  use,  for  the  instruction  of  all  the 
Catholic  children  of  the  country : — 

Q,  Is  it  proper  to  show  any  mark  of  respect  to  the  cmciflz,  and  to  the 
pictures  of  Christ  and  His  saints  ? 

A.  Yes ;  because  they  relate  to  Christ  and  His  saints — ^being  representations 
and  memorials  of  them. — Acts,  xix.  12 ;  MatL,  ix. 

Q.  Why  do  Catholics  honor  the  relics  of  the  saints? 

A.  Catholics  honor  the  relics  of  the  saints,  because  their  bodies  had  been  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^and  at  the  last  day  will  be  honored  and  glorified 
for  over  in  heaven. 

Q,  May  we  Uien  pray  to  the  omciflx,  or  to  the  images  and  relics  of  the 
saints? 

A.  By  no  means;  for  they  have  neither  life,  nor  sense,  nor  power  to  hear  or 
help  us. 

Q.  Why  then  do  we  pray  before  the  cradflx,  and  before  the  images  and 
relics  of  the  saints  ? 

A.  We  pray  before  them — ^because  they  enliven  our  devotion,  by  exciting 
pious  aSections  and  desires — ^and  by  reminding  us  of  Christ  and  His  saints — 
they  also  encourage  us  to  imitate  their  virtues  and  good  works. — Exod.,  xxv. 
18;  John,  iii.  14. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  at  that 
time,  1808,  was  80,15721,  on  which  2,098  chikiren  were  educated,  at  an 
average  annual  cost  of  14^.  Si,  ^cL  each  child. 

It  was  then  pronounced  a  &ilure  by  the  Board  of  Education,  who 

reported  as  follows : — 

The  Institution  appears  to  have  fallen  short  of  attaining  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established,  and  to  have  failed  of  one  great  object  tliat  was 
intended  and  expected  from  it,  the  conversion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  the  errors  of  popery.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
institution,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  extent,  for  that  object  is  sufBcient  to 
account  for  this  failure,  independently  of  the  operation  of  other  causes.  The 
number  of  popish  children  in  all  schools  at  any  time,  has  probably  never 
amounted  to  1,600;  and  this  must  have  borne  so  small  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  to  be  educated,  as  to  have  had  no  sensible  influence  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  even  allowing  that  all  who  were  educated  in 
these  schools  continued  in  the  Protestant  persnasion.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  fact;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  the  popish  persuasion,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  not  been  Inconsiderable. 
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Such  a  state  of  afBurs  necessarily  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  par- 
liamentary grant.  In  1855-^6,  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  of  day 
scholars  in  the  Incorporated  Society's  schools  .was  420,  of  whom  249 
were  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  49  Roman  Catholics ;  and  81 
Presbyterians.  Of  boarders,  the  same  year,  the  number  on  the  roll  was 
461.  Of  these,  445  were  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  5 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  1  a  Dissenter.  The  number  of  free  pupils  on 
the  rolls  were,  214  day  scholars,  and  216  boarders,  or  about  one-half 
of  the  entire.  Of  those  not  on  the  foundation,  day  scholars  paid, 
annually,  from  4«.  4<2.  up  to  42.;  and  the  boarders,  from  14/L  to  242. 

The  estates  oi  the  Incorporated  Society  fiiU  under  two  heads ;  those 
attached  to  particular  schools,  and  those  applicable  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Society.  The  former  consist  of  12,927  acres,  and  produce 
a  net  income  of  2,9882.  a  year.  The  general  estates  of  the  Society  con- 
sist of  4,808  acres,  and  yield  a  net  income  of  2,1472.  The  Society  has 
moreover  98,2302L  stock  in  the  English  and  Irish  funds,  producing,  with 
about  92.  from  another  trust  fund,  an  income  of  2,9552.  Thus,  the  total 
net  aunual  income  of  the  lacorporated  Society,  applicable  to  educational 
purposes,  amounts  to  8,1792. 

The  Incorporated  Society  is  now  an  exclusively  Protestant  institution. 
'  It  numbers  twenty-one  boarding  and  day  schools,  in  which  are  600  day 
scholars  and  400  boarders.  Of  these,  more  than  one-half  are  free 
scholars  on  the  foundation. 

As  long  as  it  was  an  engine  of  proselytism,  the  Society  was  a  failure. 
Now  that  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  Protestants,  it 
works  much  better,  especially  in  the  boarding  schools,  and  the  state  of 
instruction  is  reported  as  satisfactory. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  on  this  point,  are 
deserving  of  attention  : — 

The  history  of  the  Incorporated  Society's  schools  discloses  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  charity ;  the  persons  intended  to 
be  benefited  being  no  longer  of  the  same  religion  as  that  chiefly  contemplated 
by  the  charter,  nor  receiving  the  industrial  instruction  prescribed  by  it.  So 
long  as  the  charily  was  an  institution  in  which  persons  of  one  religion  provided 
for  the  education  of  others  of  a  different  religion  from  their  own,  the  charity 
failed;  but,  since  it  was  changed  into  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
Protestants  selected  from  Protestant  schools,  and  entirely  brought  up  by 
Protestants,  the  boarding  institutions,  which  form  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Society's  operations,  have  been  attended  with  a  remarkable  amount  of 
suoceas. 

BoycU  Hibftmian  Schools, 

In  1769  a  charter  was  granted,  by  George  III.,  to  the  Royal  Hibernian 
School  in  Dublin  for  the  children  of  soldiers  in  Ireland.  This  charter 
was  granted  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  a  petition  from  some  of 
the  leading  nobility  and  gentry,  who  stated  their  object  to  be  to  save 
the  children  of  deceased  or  absent  soldiers  from  'Popery,  beggary,  and 
Idleness.* 

In  1775  was  founded  the  Hibernian  Marine  School,  for  maintaining, 
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educating,  and  apprenticing  the  orphans    and   children    of  decayed 
seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  merchant  service. 

It  18  deBenring  of  noticie  (obaerve  the  Royal  Gommiaaioikers  of  Inqoiiy  on 
Endowed  Schools)  that  most  of  the  endowments  from  1733  to  1781,  some  of 
which  were  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  follow  the  leading  principle  of  the 
Protestant  diarter  echools,  their  object  being  to  bring  over  to  the  Proteetant 
religion  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  preserve  them  in  the  same  by  ap- 
prenticing them  to  Protestants,  or  by  giving  portions  to  such  of  them  as 
intermarried  with  members  of  that  persuasion. 

In  the  session  of  1781-2  was  passed  'an  Act  to  allow  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Popish  Religion  to  teach  school '  in  Ireland.  In  1780,  the 
Irish  Parliament  directed  its  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  conformably  with  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House,  and  an 
Act  passed  in  1788,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  Commissioners  to 
receive  evidence,  obtain  returns,  and  report  fully  on  the  whole  question. 

These  Commissioners  reported — 

*Th&t  charter  schools,  parish,  royal,  and  diocesan  schools,  have  not  answered 
the  intentions  of  the  founders;  tliat  pariah  and  diocesan  schools,  with  very  few 
exception !<,  have  been  of  little  use  to  the  public ;  and  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  schools  of  Royal  foundation  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the  expecta- 
tions that  might  have  been  justly  formed  lh>m  their  laige  endowments— thai 
in-  many  of  the  charter  scboolsi  the  clothing,  cleanlineas,  food,  health,  and 
education  of  the  children  have  been  shamefully  neglected ;  and  tJiat  this  great 
national  charity  has  not  yet  prodaced  those  salutary  effects  which  the  public 
expected  from  the  institution ;  and  that  from  these  four  difierent  classes  of 
schools,  if  properly  conducted,  the  most  extensive  national  benefits  might  be 
derived.' 

They  stated  as  their  decided  opinion  '  that  there  should  be  no  distinction 
made  in  any  of  these  schools  between  the  scholar  of  different  religious  per^ 
suasions,  without  meaning,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the-  charter  schools,  or  with  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  any  other 
sdiools,  expressed  by  their  wills,  or  other  instruments  directing  such  founda- 
tions;* and  that,  as  regards  the  English  Parochial  schools^  'the  children  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  should  be  admitted  indiscriminately  into  the 
schools,  and  that  the  clergy  of  each  persuasion  should  attend  Tor  the  purpose 
of  instructing  the  children  belonging  to  their  respective  communions  in  the 
principles  of  religion ;  a  mode  practiced,  as  we  are  infonAed,  with  great 
success,  in  the  school  of  St  Andrews^  Dublin,  and  of  St  Peter,  Drogheda.* 

In  conclusion,  they  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Control,  '  with  the  power  of  directing,  from  time  to  time,  tho 
plans  of  education  to  be  pursued  in  schools  of  public  and  private 
foundation,'  with  ample  powers  of  insuring  that  their  directions  should 
be  carried  out,  and  that  the  general  management  of  the  schools  should 
be  closely  looked  after. 

This  suggestion  was  carried  into  effect  in  1813,  when  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, Sir  Robert  Peel,  introduced  an  Act  by  which  the  care  of  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland  was,  with  some  exceptions,  intrusted  to  the  new 
Board,  called  the 

OommisHoners  of  Education  in  Irdand. 

The  schools,  exempted  firom  their  jurisdiction  were  the  schools  of 

Erasmus  Smith,  and  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools,  both  of  whidi  are 

under   Boards    established    by    Royal  Charter;    schools    of    priyate 

foundation,  under  the  control  of  visitors  appointed  by  Charter  or  Act  of 
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Parliament ;  the  parish  schools  under  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  all 
schools  of  private  foundation  for  the  education  of  members  of  any  other 
religious  denomination  than  the  Established  Church.  The  Board  took 
charge  of  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools,  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  and  some 
of  the  schools  of  private  foundation.  This  Board,  which  is  invested 
with  ample  powers,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  number  of  ex  officio  Commissioners,  and  Commis- 
Bioners  appointed  by  Government.* 

Irish  So€ie(y^9  Schools, 

The  Honorable  the  Jrish  Society *s  Schools  are  unimportant,  as  to 
extent,  but  they  possess  historical  interest  ^he  corporation  of  London 
having  taken  a  large  share  in  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  under  James  I., 
the  Irish  Society  was  incorporated  on  March  29, 1618,  as  *the  Society 
of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  in  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in 
Ulster,  within  the  realm  of  Ireland,*  and  received  its  first  charter  on 
June  28,  the  same  year.  A  Royal  Commission  having  found  that  the 
Society  had  failed  to  carry  out  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  Articles  of 
Plantation,  this  charter  was  canceled  in  1634.  Parliament  having  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  unlawful  and  unjust  in  1641,  the  charter  was 
renewed  under  Charles  II.,  on  April  10,  1662.  The  Society  received  a 
grant  of  nt?arly  the  whole  county  of  Londonderry,  Under  the  trusts 
of  its  charter,  pronounced  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  to  be  ^  con- 
tinuing,* the  Irish  Society  is  bound  *  still  to,  take  care  of  that  which  is 
closely  and  intimately  connected  with  religion,  and  is  a  part  of  it — ^the 
education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  ;*  the  education  to  be  in 
connection  with  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Society  has  accordingly, 
from  the  commencement,  always  devoted  a  portion  of  its  revenue  to  the 
support  of  6chool&  In  the  year  ending  February  12,  1866,  it  expended 
1,861/.  in  salaries  to  schoolmasters,  160/.  in  exhibitions,  and  8882.  128, 
in  the  repairs  of  Londonderry  Free  School.  Its  expenditure  that  year 
was  spread  over  upwards  of  ninety  schools,  and  of  this  number  fifty- 
seven  received  grants  not  exceeding  6/.  a  year. 

The  Irish  Society  does  not  exercise  any  supervision  whatever  over  the 
schools  to  which  it  makes  grants.  Indeed  these  grants  generally  are 
but  very  trifling  additions  to  the  incomes  of  the  several  schools.  In 
many  cases,  the  grants  are  made  to  MnefiScient  and  useless  schools, 
which  either  did  not  deserve,  or  did  not  secure  any  sufiScient  local  assist- 
ance,' and  *  some  of  the  grants  are  made  to  schools  held  in  miserable 
hovels,  in  which  discipline,  cleanliness,  and  order  are  impossible.* 

,-  IBLi,  HI!  ■■  M^M    ■*■■  ■■■■ T-M-BB-a  MBg- mf-M   T " ' "^  ' 

*  Members  for  187S  :— 

Cenmissianers  bp  J§et$  53  Oearge  III.  c.  Wl ;  3  Otargt  IV.  e.  79.— The  Lord  Primate,  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  The  Arebbiahop  of  Dublin,  The  Loid  Chief  JiMtiee  of  the  Coart  of  Queen*! 
Benefa,  The  Provoa*  of  TridHy  Colhie,  The  Chief  Bee.  ie  tbe  Lord  LievlcMot,  Tke  Menber  for 
the  University  for  the  timebeiof. 

CtmwUsnanert  JlppmnUd  fty  {?tfo«nMR«ia.— Bishop  of  Meeth,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Right 
Hon.  John  Devid  Fitifereld,  William  Brooke,  H.  C,  Ber.  John  G.  Gray  Porter,  Rev.  Lowry  E. 
Berfcelej,  Rev.  W,  R  Kirkpatrfek,  D.  D. 

Awr^ery.— William  Cotter  Kyle,  &q.,8  Clafe  Hieet,  Doblio. 
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Schools  of  Asaociaiion  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  was  founded  in  1792,  and 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1800.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  a.s80ciation  was  the  founding  of  schools ;  and,  out  of  funds  received 
from  private  individuals  and  annual  Parliamentaiy  grants,  it  contributed 
largely  towards  the  building  of  school -bouses.  This  aid  for  building 
was  given  only  on  condition  of  a  portion  of  land  being  obtained  on  a 
permanent  grants  and  vested  in  the  minister  and  church-wardens ;  the 
minister  to  have  the  appointment  of  the  master  and  the  regulation  of 
the  course  of  instruction ;  and  children  of  th^  Established  Church  to  be 
taught  the  Church  catechism.  We  learn  from  the  Commissioners  of 
1825,  that,  although  the  schools  were,  founded  principally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  the  Established  Church,  they  were  open  to  children 
of  all  religious  denominations,  provided  they  conformed  to  the  rules,  one 
of  which  required  that  all  should  read  the  Scriptures*  The  association 
also  contributed  teachers'  salaried 

In  1825,  there  were  226  schools  in  connection  with  this  body,  of 
which  167  were  connected  with  it  alone,  and  59  with  one  or  more  other 
societies.  The  attendance  at  all  these  schools  exceeded  12,600,  about 
9,000  belonging  to  the  former  class  of  schools.  The  society  received 
annual  grants  from'  Parliament  down  to  1827.  On  the  withdrawal  of 
the  grants,  it  discontinued  assisting  schools.  Most  of  the  schools 
endowed  by  it  are  still  in  operation. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant*s  school  building  fund  may  next  be  briefly 
noticed.  In  1829,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  to  issue  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  subscriptions  and 
voluntary  grants  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  chiefly  where  the 
sites  were  granted  in  perpetuity.  This  fund  was  managed  by  three 
unpaid  Commissioners.  The  mode  of  its  administration  led  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  give  Catholics  control  over  the  schools,  or 
any  voice  in  their  management  Consequently  the  system  did  not 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  The  grants 
from  this  fund,  which  in  1819  exceeded  8,0002.,  rose  to  nearly  11,0002. 
in  1824.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1825  having  con- 
deraned  the  system  under  which  these  grants  were  made,  they  were 
discontinued  in  1826. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  grammar  and  other  schools  of  private 
endowment,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
constituted   in  1813.     Into  the  particulars  of  these  it  is  unnecessaiy 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter. 

KUdare  Place  Society  Schools, 
The  next  important  educational  experiment  we  have  to  notice  is  that 
of  '  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor,'  better  known 
as  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  established  in  1811.    This  Society,  com- 
posed of  persons  of  various  religious  denominations,  pi*ofe8sed  that  in 
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the  appointment  of  teachers  and  admission  of  scholars  it  should  bo 
uninfluenced  by  religious  distinctions,  and  that  in  its  schools  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  interfere  with  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets 
of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.  All  catechisms  and  contro- 
versial tracts  were  to  be  excluded  from  its  schools. 

This  scheme  of  popular  education,  unleavened  by  proselytism,  was 
well  received  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  was  approved  of  by  Parlia- 
ment The  Society  received  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  6,9802.  in  the 
session  of  1814-15,  which  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  25,0002. 
in  1827,  and  80,0002.  in  subsequent  years.  The  number  of  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Society  increased  from  8  in  1817,  to  1,490  in  1625; 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  time  increased  from  557  in  1817, 
to  100,000  in  1825.  On  the  whole,  the  Kildare  Place  Society  worked 
well,  as  long  as  it  adhered  to  its  original  principles.  But  when  it  de- 
parted from  those  principles,  and  enforced  in  all  schools  ^  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  thereby  contravening  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
pupils  must  necessarily  belong,*  it  proved  a  failure  ;  the  attendance  of 
Catholic  children  gradually  fell  off  from  its  Schools ;  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  was  withdrawn  in  1832. 

Another  important  body,  if  we  take  into  account  the  number  of 
children  attending  it^  schools,  is  the 

Church  EducaHon  Society. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  was  established  in  1889. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  are  '  to  assist  schools  at  present  existing  in 
the  country,  and  to  establish  new  schools,  on  an  improved  system,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  children  of  the  Church  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  catechism,  and  other  formularies  of  the 
Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.*  The  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorized  version 
must  be  daily  taught  to  every  pupil.  The  maia  object  of  the  Society 
is  the  raising  of  annual  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  not 
their  permanent  endowment  Although  it  is  a  voluntary  association, 
and  not  necessarily  connected  with  permanent  endowments,  the  schools 
were  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  of  1858,  who  report  on  them  most  unfavorably.  '  Their 
efficiency  is  impaired  by  want  of  adequate  means.'.  *Tho  male  teachers 
are  almost  invariably  the  parish  clerks  of  their  respective  districts,  and 
the  female  teachers  their  wives.  They  are  usually  very  illiterate.*  *  The 
school-books  are  of  an  inferior  description,  being,  in  fact,  the  old  stock 
of  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  out  of  date,  and  behind  the  time. 

Equally  unfavorable  is  the  report  given  of  these  schools  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  on  Primary  Education  in  1870.  The  teachers 
*  have  had  no  training  for  their  work,  except  such  as  may  be  given  in 
the  central  school  in  Kildare  street  .  .  .  The  consequence  is  that  their 
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school  business  is  conducted  in  the  most  unmethodical  way — the  claiun* 
fication  of  the  children,  the  time-table,  the  manner  in  which  the  school 
rolls  are*  kept,  eren  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms — in  all  these 
points  the  parochial  schools  contrast  very  unfavorably  with  the  national 
Qchoola.*  Again,  Hhe  picture  previously  presented  of  the  inefficiency 
of  Scriptural  schools  renders  any  detailed  report  of  the  capabilities  of 
their  teaching  necessary.' 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Church  Education  Society^s  Schools  on 
June  25,  1868,  was  81,4!)1,  or  6-973  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
children  attending  the  primary  schools  of  Ireland.  The  number  of 
schools  at  present  in  connection  with  the  Society  is  1,202.  The  number 
of  children  on  the  rolls  is  52,166  ;  viz.,  44,662  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
8,747  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  8,757  Catholics.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  these  schools  are  maintained  at  such  disadvantage — with 
inadequate  means  and  inferior  teachers — ^is,  that  many  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  entertain  conscientious  objection  to  the  system  of  tlie 
National  Board  of  Education. 

Schoq^  of  Vie  Chrvstian  Brothers, 

The  institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  may  next  be  briefly  described. 
This  will  be  best  done  in  the  words  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner : — 

I  come  next  to  a  very  difTerent  class  of  schools,  those,  namely,  of  tlie 
Christian  Brothers.  As  the  Church  Education  Society  is  exclusively  and 
essentially  Protestant,  so  the  institute  of  the  Christion  Brothers  is  exclusively 
and  essentially  Roman  Gatholia  It  was  first  established  in  Ireland  in  1802, 
by  a  merchant  of  the  town  of  Waterford.  This  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Rice,  having 
retired  from  business,  determined  to  devote  his  time  and  his  wealth  to  some 
religious  and  useful  purpose.  After  deliberation,  ho  resolved  on  founding  tlie 
institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  for  the  (rrutuitous  education  of  boys,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  members  of  the  order,  and  are  specially  trained 
and  set  apart  for  tlieir  work.  The  headquarters  of  the  institute  are  in  Dublin, 
where  it  has  a  normal  or  training  institution,  and  large  and  fiourishing  model 
schools.  By  the  Icindness  of  Mr.  Grace,  the  head  of  this  establishment,  I  was 
able  to  see  all  the  internal  arrangements,  and  found  them  complete  and  admir- 
able even  to  the  minutest  detaila  The  novice  who  wishes  to  enter  the  order 
has  to  spend  two  years  in  the  training  school,  learning  his  profession.  He  is 
afterwards  sent  to  one  of  the  branch  establishments  in  Dublin  itself  it  may  be, 
or  the  provinces.  Here  he  lives  a  community  lifb  with'  one,  two,  or  more 
Brothers,  as  the  case  AM.y  be,  and  according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  school 
may  require,  or  can  support  a  larger  or  smaller  staff  of  teachers.  He  does  not, 
however,  at  once  become  a  life  member  of  the  institute,  but  has  to  spend  a  long 
probation  of  eleven  years.  During  that  term  he  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
society,  or  to  attach  himself  to  any  other  towards  which  he  feels  himself 
drawn.  At  the  close  of  his  probation,  having,  now  learned  and  practiced  all 
that  is  required  of  him,  he  is  finally  admitted,  after  examination,  as  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  institute. 

Although  not  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  the  institute  is  afker  the  strictest 
sort  a  religious  society.  .  .  .  They  wear  a  particular  dresS)  and  are  bound  by 
vows  of  celibacy.  Teaching,  however,  is  their  profession,  and  through  it  they 
seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  Church  and  their  own  welfare.  They 
entertain  ennobled  and  loffy  ideas  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have  been 
called.  It  is  the  highest  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  They  .who  give  their 
lives  to  it  are  engaged  in  employments  of  which  the  holiest  men  might  be 
emulous. 
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The  Christiftn  Brothera*  Schools  tre  favorablj  noticed  by  the  Royal 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  of  1826  ;  and,  in  a  special 

DAnner,  by  the  Endowed  Schools   Commissioners   of  185a     Their 

system  is  thus  accurately  described  by  the  latter : — 

The  knowledge  communicated  in  these  scbools  embraces  not  only  reading, 
writin}?,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog^phj,  and  book-keeping,  but  also  an 
acquaintance  with  such  branches  of  mathematical  science  as  are  suited  to  the 
tastes  and  talents  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  stations  in  life  they  are  destined  to 
occupy.  Geometry,  mensuratioOf  drawing,  and  mechanics  become  special 
objects  of  attention.  As  to  the  manner  of  communicating  knowledge^  the 
most  approved  methods  hare  been  carefully  reduced  to  practice.  But  it  is  to 
the  communication  of  relig^ioas  knowledge  that  this  institution  is  chiefly 
devoted.  To  this  object  the  members  direct  their  main  energies.  The  teachers 
are  all  under  a  religious  obligation ;  they  are  in  the  flrst  instance  carefhlly 
selected  and  trained,  and  they  are  placed  under  a  strict  system  of  organization 
and  discipline. 

A  Tifiit  to  any  of  their  schools  will  best  enable  ns  to  appreciate  the 
devoted  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  Brothers,  and  the  great  amount  of 
good  they  accomplish.'  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  that 
can  be  shown  to  a  stranger  in  some  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  Ireland  is 
the  Christian  Brothers*  School.  The  success  of  the  pupils  in  afler-Iife 
is  proverbial.  As  tradesmen,  shop  assistants,  junior  clerks,  and  other 
emphyisj  the  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Schools  are  eagerly  sought 
for.  Some  of  them  have  risen  to  high  positions.  Not  many  years  since, 
one  of  them  who,  by  his  ability  and  integrity,  had  honorably  won  for 
himself  a  high  commercial  status,  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  lof 
Dublin.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fhct,  that  at  the  annual  charity  sermon 
in  aid  of  the  Christain  Schools  in  Cork,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a 
donation  of  ten  pounds  or  twenty  pounds,  anonymously  sent  in, 
marked,  *  from  a  former  pupil.* 

The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of  1858,  conclude  their  notice 
of  these  schools  in  the  following  terms : — 

The  entire  amount  of  endowments  belonging  to  the  Christian  Brothers* 
schools  is  veiy  moderate.  Several  of  them  were  Inspected  by  our  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  are  returned  in  the  tables  of  scho<^  and  endowments. 
In  their  general  reports,  some  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  notice  tiie  state 
of  instruction  in  these  schoola 

Thus,  Mr.  Crawford  says: — ' The  most  efBcient  schools,  in  my  opinion,  are 
those  managed  by  the  community  of  Christian  Brothers ;  and  I  attribute  this 
eflBciency  to  the  excellence  of  their  system,  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and 
their  seal  in  the  cause  of  education.' 

Mr.  Pennefather  says: — *In  the  school  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  I  was  directed  to  visits  I  found  the 
teaching  efficient  and  the  masters  zealously  devoted  to  their  work.* 

Dr.  M'BIainsays: — *I  was  much  impressed  with  the  general  aspect  pre- 
sented by  these  schools,  and  particulariy  with  tlieir  discipline  and  order,  com- 
bined with  the  cheerfulness  and  docility  of  the  people.  The  boys  educated  in 
the  Christian  Brothers*  schools  have  in  general  attained  an  unusual  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  diflTerent  branches  of  learning  in  which  they  are  instructed. 

'  The  superiority  of  these  schools  is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  over 
the  pupils — an  influence  based  on  the  distinction  that  these  teachers  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  cause  of  education,  for  no  private  or  personal  gain  or 
reward,  but  solely  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  and  self-imposed  duty. 
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In  addition  to  this  cause,  the  CUriatian  Brothers  who  teach  in  tlie  aohoola 
appear  to  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the  busineag  of  instruction; 
not  merely  tliat  they  are  themselves  good  scliolars,  but  that  they  have  acquired 
a  great  aptitude  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  no  ordtnary  skill  in  devising  Um 
most  ef&cient  method  for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  their  school.' 

With  respect  to  the  schools  uuder  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers  wo 
received  no  complaints.  Our  Assistant  Commissioners  have  expressed  moot 
iavorable  opinions  as  to  these  schools,  in  which  we  entirely  concur. 

In  the  educational  census,  taken  by  the  Royal  Gotnmissioners  of 
Inquiry  on  Primary  Education,  the  number,  of  boys  attending  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland  on  June  25, 1868,  was  foand 
to  be  20,026,  or  4-484  per  cent  of  all  the  children  attending  the  primary 
schools  of  the  country.  The  Christian  Brothers  compile  and  publish 
their  own  school-books,  which  are  fully  equal  to  those  published  by  the 
National  Board.  These  books  *  are  used  also  exclusively  in  the  convent 
schools  not  connected  with  the  Board.  They  are  much  more  difficult 
than  the  National  scries,  the  Third  Book  being  as  adTanced  as  the 
Fourth  of  the  latter  clasR,  and  they  are  fuller  of  interesting  matter  of 
all  kinds,  and  combine  nationality  and  Catholicity  in  considerable  pro- 
portiona  Thej  are,  of  course,  more  expensive  than  the  National  books, 
but  are  nevertheless  bought  by  the  scholars,  who,  owing  to  their  price, 
take  much  care  of  them,  and  make  them  last  longer.'  We  shall  see 
further  on,  how,  from  conscientious  motives,  at  an  early  period,  the 
Brothers  withdrew  from  connection  with  the  National  Board. 

'Besides  the  Christian  Brothers,  there  are  the  Presentation  Monks,  and 
other  similar  congregations  of  religious  men,  devotedly  laboring  in  the 
work  of  educating  the  poor. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  in  brief  of  the  school  endowments  in 
operation  in  Ireland  : — 


Number  of  Endowments, 

Total  acreage  of  the  landJs  belonging  to  these, 

Estimated  annual  value  of  the  school  premises, 

Net  annual  income  derived  flt>m  land, 

Net  annual  income  arising  from  trust-funds^ 


976 

75,600  acres 

.     14,615Z' 

.    37,564i' 

.     lG,391i' 


These  make  an  aggregate  income  of  68,6702L  per  annum.  The  number 
of  schools  supported  by  these  endowments  is  1,821.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  National  schools,  which  have  no  permanent  endowments  other 
than  sites  Tested  in  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  or  in 
trustees  for  them.  They  are  1,507  in  number,  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  school  premises  is  7,892/. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  total  number  of  endowed  schools  in  opera- 
tion in  Ireland  is  2,828,  with  permanent  endowments  amounting  in  the 
^$ff^^P^^  to  76,468Z. 

I  have  gone  thus  largely  into  the  subject  of  the  Endowed  Schools, 
because,  althoiigh  many  of  them  are  now  devoted  to  intermediate  edu- 
cation, they  were  nearly  all  intended  by  their  founders  for  the  poorer 
classes,  and  therefore  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  review  of  the 
history  of  primary  education  in  Ireland. 
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In  the  constitution  and  rales  of  nearly  all  the  public  educational 
institutions  of  the  country,  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  we  find  the  same  leaven  of  hostility  to  the  national  faith  and 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Therefore  the  endowments,  and 
large  grants,  whether  Royal,  Parliamentary,  or  individual,  were  of 
very  little  avail  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 

And  yet,  there  never  was  a  people  more  anxious  for  instniction. 
Unwilling  to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  participation  in  the  advantages' 
of  the  endowed  and  State-supported  eslablisl.ments — the  renunciation 
of  the  faith  of  their  lathers — they  made,  out  of  their  slender  means,  the 
best  provision  they  could  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Many 
private  schools  were  establiiihecl — first  stealthily,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
and  subsequently  openly,  as  the  Penal  Laws  were  gradually  relaxed. 
In  the  rural  districts,  hedge  schools  abounded,  as  described  by  Arthur 
Young  an  J  other  travelers ;  and,  in  these,  the  wretched  stipend  of  the 
devoted  and  often  classically  learned  teacher  wa.s  made  up,  not  of  school 
pence,  for  they  had  none,  but  of  sods  of  turf^  and  handfuls  of  potatoes, 
contributed  by  his  ragged  pupils. 

From  the  Report  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry,  ranging 
from  1824  to  1827,  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1824  the  number  of  children 
whose  parents  were  paying  for  their  education  in  Ireland  was  400,848, 
viz.,  819,288  Oatholics,  and  81,060  Protestants,  being  a  proportion  of 
four  to  one.    The  population  then  was  7,150,000. 

In  making  their  report,  the  Commissioners  recommended  a  totally 
new  system  of  popular  education,  based  on  the  principal  that  *  in  a 
country  where  mutual  divisions  exist  between  different  classes  of  the 
people^  schools  should'be  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
children  of  all  religious  persuasions  such  useful  instruction  as  they  may 
severally  be  capable  and  desirous  of  receiving,  without  having  any 
ground  to  apprehend  any  interference  with  their  respective  religious 
principles  ;^  and  they  expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  *  unani- 
mous opinion '  of  the  Commissioners  of  1812,  *  that  no  plan  of  education, 
however  wisely  and  unexcepttonably  contrived  in  other  respects,  can  be 
carried  into  effectual  operation  in  Ireland  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed 
and  clearly  understood  as  its  leading  principle  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or 
denomination  of  Christians.' 

The  Commissioners  recommended  the  appointment  by  Government  of 
a  Board,  who  should  he  empowered  to  receive  and  dispose  of  Parlia- 
mentary grants,  and  have  a  general  control  over  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
posed establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland. 

They  further  recommended  the  appointment  of  two  teachers  in  ^rerj 
school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic,  to  superintend 
separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children ;  and  they  hoped  to 
have  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  selection  from  the  Scriptures  which 
might  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  both  persuasions.  These 
schemes  however  were  soon  found  to  be  impracticable. 
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That,  up  to  this  period,  1827,  the  interference  of  the  State  htd  not 
been  confined  solely  to  regulation  and  to  inquiry,  but  had  been  exorcised 
in  liberal  Parliamentary  grants  for  the  purposes  of  education,  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  return  of  a  Select  Cionunittee  of  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons,  appointed  in  1828: 


Charter  Schools  (Inoorpotated  SocietyX 

Poundling  Hospital, 

Association  for  discountenancing  Tice, 

Kildare  Place  Society,    . 

Ix>rd  Lieutenant's  fund, 

Maynooth  College, 

Belfast  Institution, 

Cork  Institation, 

Hibernian  Military  Sclmol, 

Marine  Society,  . 

Female  Orplian  School,  . 


£.    ». 

d. 

1,105,869  0 
820,005  3 
101,991  18 

0 

4 
6 

170,508  0 
40,993  0 

0 
0 

271,869  18 

4,155  0 

43,710  0 

240,356  1 
64,362  10 
50,414  10 

6 
0 
0 
6 
9 
9 

3     4 


.     2,914,140 
nstniction  in  1826  was  560,549, 


Total, 

The  nuniber  of  scholars  receiving 
'leaving  in  all  probability  upvrards  of  150,000  without  the  means  of 
education.'  Of  the  actunl  number  of  scholars  returned,  894^782  were 
being  taught  in  the  common  pay  sohools;  46,119  in  schools  supported 
exclusively  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  laity ;  84,295  und&t 
various  cstabKshments  of  private,  charity ;  and  55,246  (or  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whok)  were  being  instructed  in  schools  maintained,  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  public  expense.  ^  It  is  also  worthy  of  con- 
sideration,' observes  the  Select  Committue,  *  that  whilst  in  the  least 
exclusive  of  the  latter  establishments  (the  Association  for  Discountenance 
ing  Vice,  and  the  Kildare  Place  Society)  the  number  of  Protestants  as 
compared  with  Catholics  is  as  85,864  to  84,616,  in  the  pay  schools  the 
proportion  of  scholars  of  the  respective  persuasions  is  as  87,838  to 
307,405.  It  is  however  right  to  observe  that  at  the  time  these  returns 
were  made  many  of  the  children  are  stated  to  liave  been  withdrawn 
iVom  the  schools,  and  consequently  the  numbers  are  probably  below  the 
real  strength  of  scholars  in  permanent  attendance  at  other  times.' 

The  Select  Committee  of  1828  recommended  in  1880  a  system  of 
*  combined  literary  and  a  separate  religious  educatinn,  adapted  to  the 
views  of  the  religions  persuasions  which  prevail  in  Ireland.'  To  realize 
such  a  system,  they  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Board,  acting 
under  the  control  of  the  government  and  the  legislature,  and  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  foundation  and  management  of  public  schools,  aided  cut 
supported  at  the  public  expense;  the  selection  of  teachers  without 
reference  to  their  reli^ous  connections,  but  trained  in  model  schools  of 
the  Board ;  and  that  all  religions  instruction  should  be  given,  not  by  the 
teachers,  but  by  the  clergy  of  the  respective  communions  to  which  the 
parents  belong.  On  this  basis  Earl  Grey  announced  in  parliament, 
Sept  9,  1881,  his  intention  to  introduce  a  comprehensive  system  of 
national  educa^on  for  the  poor  of  Ireland. 
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PiJtIJAMKNTABT  ACTION  OF  1872. 

Sooiek  EducaUon  Deparimewt— Board  of  EducaUon  for  ScoUand, 
Under  the  Scotch  Sducation  Act  of  1S72,  a  Committee  of  the  Pnyj 
Council,  on  Edacation  in  Scotland,  is  appointed  by  Her  Ifajestj,  called 
'the  Scotch  Edacation  Department* 

Subject  to  the  Department,  a  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland  is 
established,  to  endure  for  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and, 
after  that,  for  two  years  further  if  deemed  desirable.  This  Board  con- 
sists of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Queen,  during  pleasure ;  and  its 
oflBce  and  place  of  business  are  in  Edinburgh.  The  Board  regulates  the 
distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  generally  carries  out  the 
-proTisions  of  the  Act,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department 

Pariah  and  Burgh  School  Boards, 

Within  tweWe  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  School  Board  is 
to  be  elected  in  and  for  oTery  parish  and  burgh  in  Scotland ;  and  all  the 
parish  schools  established  under  the  recited  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  all 
the  burgh  schools  are  to  be  vested  in  the  school  boards  of  their  several 
parishes  or  burghs,  the  heritors  and  ministers,  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
town  council,  magistrates,  and  other  authorities,  in  the  other  case,  being 
superseded  as  to  management,  obligations,  powers,  and  duties,  by  the 
school  boards. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of  school  boards, 
the  cumulative  vote,  the  triennial  tenure  of  office  by  members  of  school 
boards,  the  proceedings  of  school  boards,  the  supply  of  public  school 
accommodation,  the  maintenance  of  schoois,  the  power  of  appointing 
managers^  the  power  of  accepting  the  transfer  of  existing  schools,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  the  school  fund, 
the  power  to  impose  rates,  and  the  borrowing  powers  of  school  boards, 
are  all  the  same  as  in  the  English  Act 

The  school  boards  have  the  ]K>wer  to  ^n  the  school  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  children ;  and  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  to  the  teachers  of  a 
school  the  fees  derived  from  such  school. 

The  higher  class  public  schools  in  burghs  and  parishes  are  to  be 
managed  by  school  boards,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  higher  education 
of  the  country.  But  no  part  of  the  funds  or  revenues  of  a  higher  class 
public  school  is  to  pass  into' the  school  fund,  and  no  part  of  the  expenses 
of  any  such  school  is  to  be  paid  out  of  that  fund. 

Parliamentary  grants,  according  to  the  rates  and  under  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in  force 
for  the  time,  may  be  made — 

(l.)  To  any  school  board,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools  under  their 
management : 

(2.)  To  the  managers  of  any  sdiool  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  efficiently  contributing  to  the  secular  educa- 
tion of  the  parish  or  bnrgh  in  which  it  is  situated ;  provided  that  such 
conditions  shall  not  frive  any  prcferenoe  or  advantage  to  any  school 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board. 
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The  Act  provides  that  Parliamentary  grants  shall  not  be  made  for  or 
in  respect  of- 

(a.)  Instruction  m  religioos  sabjects : 

(b.)  A  school  establis^d  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  not  being  a  pablic 
scboolf  unless  the  Department  shall  after  due  inquirj  be  satisfied  that 
no  suflScient  provision  exists  for  the  children  for  whom  the  school  is 
intended,  regard  being  had  to  the  religions  belief  of  their  parents,  or 
that  it  is  otherwise  specially  required  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
situated. 

No  Parliamentary  grant  will  be  made  in  aid  of  building  enlarging, 
improving,  or  fitting  up  any  school,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  written 
application  sent  in  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  on  or  before 
December  81,  187B. 

This  will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  corresponding  provision  under  the. 
English  Act — ^namely,  that  measures  will  be  taken  immediately  to  pro- 
Tide  and  furnish  all  the  additional  school  buildings  that  may  be  required. 

Under  this,  as  under  the  English  Act,  it  is  no  part  of  tlie  duties  of 
Her  Hajesty^s  inspectors  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any 
religious  subject  or  book  in  public  or  other  schools  inspected  by  them. 

The  Conscience  clause  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Englii^h 

Act,  viz. : — 

Every  public  school  and  every  school  subject  to  inspection  and  receiving  the 
Parh'aroenlary  grant  is  open  to  children  of  all  denuminationa,  and  any  child 
may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  flx>m  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  and 
from  any  religious  observance  in  any  such  school,  the  child  sustaining  no  disad- 
vantage  with  respect  to  secular  instruction  by  reason  of  being  so  withdrawn, 
or  by  reason  of  his  religious  denomination. 

The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced, 

or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  at  any  meeting  of  the  school 

for  elementary  instruction,  must  be  cither  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end, 

or  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  must  be  specified 

in  a  table  approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 

Pm-enial  Duty  as  to  School  Attendance  of  Children. 

All  parents  are  bound,  under  the  Act,  to  provide  elementary  edocation 
.for  their  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  ;  and  if  unable 
from  poverty  to  pay  therefor,  to  apply  to  the  parochial  board  of  the 
parish  or  burgh,  which  is  bound  to  pay  the  same  out  of  the  poor  fund, 
no  such  payment  being  made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attend- 
ing any  school  in  receipt  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  other  than  such  as 
may  be  selected  by  the  parent 

Parents  neglecting  to  provide  elementary  education  for  their  children 
may  be  proceeded  against  by  the  procurator  fiscal  on  a  certificate  from 
a  school  board,  being  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  Tho 
procedure  may  be  repeated  against  the  same  parent,  and  m  respect  of 
the  continuance  of  the  same  failure  of  duty,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
three  months.     All  fines  so  recovered  are  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund. 

It  is  wisely  enacted  that  employers  of  children,  under  the  age  of  thir- 
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teen,  whether  as  domestic  servants^  workers  in  mines,  factories,  or 
workshops,  or  assistants  in  shops,  shall  be  deemed  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  parent  in  this  regard,  and  be  held  liable  in  default  But  the 
parent  is  not  thereby  exempted  from  liability. 

'  BeUgious  Ifuirudiojk 

Under  the  English  Act,  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted 
in  Toluntary  schools  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant,  either  before  or 
after,  or  both  before  and  after,  each  meeting  of  the  school  for  secular 
instruction,  but  it  is  strictly  prohibited,  at  any  timey  in  school  board 
schools.  Now,  under  the  Scotch  Act,  no  such  exception  is  made; 
and  religious  observances  may  be  practiced  and  religious  instruction 
given,  at  the  times  above  specified,  in  all  schools  alike,  whether 
voluntary  or  school  board,  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
under  the  Scotch  Education  Department  In  all  cases,  of  course, 
the  conditions  of  the  Conscience  clause  must  be  strictly  observed. 
The  expediency  of  such  a  permission  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Scotch  Act,  which  sets  forth,  that  ^  it  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland  to  give  instruction  in  religion 
to  children  whose  parents  did  not  object  to  the  instruction  so  given,  but 
with  liberty  to  parents,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  advantages  of 
the  schools,  to  elect  that  their  children  should  not  receive  such  instruc- 
tion, and  it  is  expedient  that  the  managers  of  public  schools  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  continue  the  same  custom.^ 

We  give  entire  the  sections  relating  to  religions  instruction,  and  the 
duty  of  parents  and  school  boards  in  respect  to  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  children. 

68.  Every  public  school,  and  every  school  subject  to  inspection  and  in  receipt 
of  public  money,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all 
denominatioos,  and  any  child  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  any 
instruction  in  religious  subjects,  and  from  any  religious  observance  in  any  such 
school ;  and  no  diild  shall  in  any  such  school  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  the  secular  instruction  given  therein  by  reason  of  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  such  child  or  his  parent  belong,  or  by  reason  of  his  being  with- 
drawn from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects.  The  time  or  times  during 
which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects 
is  ffiven  at  any  meeting  of  the  school  for  elementary  instruction,  shall  be  gfiven. 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  shidl  be  specified  In  a  table  approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department. 

69.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eveiy  parent  to  provide  elementary  education  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  his  children  between  five  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  if  unable  firom  poverty  to  pay  therefor,  to  apply  to  the 
parochial  board  of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  he  resides,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  board  to  pay  out  of  the  poor  fund  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  fees 
for  the  elementary  education  of  every  such  child,  or  such  part  of  such  fees  as 
the  parent  shall  be  unable  to  pay,  in  the  event  of  the  board  being  satisfied  of 
the  inability  of  the  parent  to  pay  such  fees,  and  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  apply  to  the  education  of  blind  children,  but  no  such  payment  shall  be 
made  or  refiised  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  school  in  receipt  of 
the  parliamentaiy  grant  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ths  State  of  Massachoaetta  is  composed  of  the  original  Colony 
of  Plymouth,  founded  by  a  small  body  of  English  Puritans  or 
Independents  who  first  took  refuge  in  Holland  in  1608,  and  made 
their  first  permanent  settlement  at  Plymouth,  December  22,  1620, 
and  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  latter  was  begun  in 
1628,  under  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  by 
individuals  who  were  incorporated  in  1629  by  Charles  L,  as  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  England. 
Under  this  grant  and  charter,  settlement  was  made  at  Salem  in  1628, 
and  Charlestown  and  Boston  in  1630.  The  two  colonics  were 
united  under  the  Provincial  Charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary, 
in  October,  1691,  and  the  government  organized  in  June,  1692,  as 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts. 

The  documents  of  the  Company  under  which  the  Colony  of 
Plymonth  was  settled,  the  articles  of  agreement  formed  by  the 
first  company  -of  settlers  on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  and  the 
Provincial  Charter  of  Massachusetts,  contmn  no  notice  of  schools 
or  the  education  of  children.  The  first  public  movement  in  this 
direction  was  inspired  by  the  necessities  of  the  educated  families 
who  gave  character  and  form  to  the  infant  settlements.  The  fathers, 
educated  in  the  endowed  grammar  or  free  schools  and  universities 
of  England,  made  ^arly  and  earnest  efforts  to  provide  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  their  own  children,  in  advance  of  any  colonial  or  even 
any  town  action  on  the  subject 

In  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met  in  Boston 
on  the  8th  of  September,  passed  an  act  appropriating  £400  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  college.  The  sum  thus  appropriated  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a 
single  year,  and  the  population  scattered  through  ten  or  twelve 
villages  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  persons. 

In  1638  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of  £119  in  money, 

and  a  library  of  dver  three  hundred  books.    In  1040,  the  General 

Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  Charlestown  ferry ; 

and  in  1642,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  teachers  and 
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elders  were  empowered  to  establish  statutes  and  constitatioDS  for  tLs 
infant  institution ;  and  in  1650  a  charter  was  granted,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  1780  and  still  remains  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country. 

In  1642  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  family  instruction  in  the  following  enactment : 

Forasmuch  as  the  f|;ood  edacation  of  children  is  of  siagalor  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth;  and  whereaii  many  parenta  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind: 

It  %9  thtrtfvrt  ordered  6y  tkis  Court  and  the  authority  thereqf.  That  the  selectmen 
of  every  town,  in  the  seneral  urecincts  and  quartm  where  they  dwell,  shall  have 
a  viffilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them 
shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endearor  to 
teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tonffuO)  and  knowledge  of  the  cap- 
ital laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein ;  also,  thatall 
masters  of  families  do,  once  a  week,  at  least,  catochise  their  ehildren  and  serrants 
in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  reliffion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that 
then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  sucE  children  or  apprentices  to  learn  some  short 
orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  aole  to  answer  to  the  questions 
that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters, or  any  of  the  selectmen,  where  tbev  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they 
have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  aU  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and 
bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or 
employment,  cither  in  husbanary  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and 
the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit 
them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by 
them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  stilt  negligent  of  their  duty 
in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude, 
stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  tbe  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall 
take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  masters  for 
years,  bovs  till  thej^  come  to  twenty*one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete, 
which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  this  order,  Sf  by  fair  means  and  former  instructions  they  will 
not  be  drawn  unto  it. 

In  the  same  year  the  following  brief  School  (Jode  was  enacted : 

It  beinff  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
so  m  these  latter  timea,  by  persuading  irom  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  least  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  fidse 
glosses  of  deceivers ;  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  thellord  assiftlng  our  endeavors : 

It  is  thtrrfore  ordered  bf  this  Court  and  authority  thereof ,  That  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  aner  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifth 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
ehildren  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid, 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  way  of  supply,  as  the  mi^r  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint;  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

Aau  it  is  further  ortiered.  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  thev  shall  set  up  a  grammar  schcol,  tho 
masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  tbey  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,  and  if  any  other  town  neglect  the  perfonnaaoe  hereof  above  one  rear, 
then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  schoolt 
till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

With  various  modifications  as  to  details,  but  with  the  same  objects 
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Steadily  m  riew,  viz.,  the  exclasion  of  **  barbarism  **  from  eveiy  famfly 
bj  preventing  ha  having  even  one  nntaoght  and  idle  child  or  appren* 
tice,  the  maintenance  of  an  elementary  school  in  every  neighborhood 
"where  there  were  children  enough  to  constitute  a  school,  and  of  a  Latin 
school  in  every  large  town,  and  of  a  college  for  higher  culture  for  the 
whole  colony,  the  colonial  legislature,  and  the  people  in  the  seyeral 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  maintained  an  educational  system,  which, 
although  not  as  early  or  as  thorough  as  the  school  code  of  Saxony  and 
Wirtemburg,  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  community  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  and  industrial  development,  and  stimulated  and  shaped 
the  legislation  of  other  States  in  behalf  of  universal  education. 
The  article  on  education  in  the  constitution  of  1780  was  one  of  the 

« 

first  ever  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  a  State.  Section  2, 
making  imperative  on  legislators  and  magistrates  to  encourage  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  was 
framed  by  John  Adams,  and  has  been  retained  until  this  day  without 
the  slightest  alteration. 

SECTION  I.— THB  UNIYERSITY. 

Art.  1.  Whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors,  so  earlj  as  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  in  which 
university  maaj  persons  of  gre>t  eminence  have,  by  the  blessing  of  wd,  been  in- 
itiated into  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qualified  them  for  public  employments, 
both  in  church  and  state ;  and  whereas  tne  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sd- 
eaoes,  and  all  good  llteratare,  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  States  of 
America ;  it  is  declared  that  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  their 
corporate  capaeity,  and  their  succeasors  in  that  capacity,  their  offioen  and  sei^ 
vants,  shall  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  immunities,  and  francluses  which  they  now  have,  or  are  en- 
titled to  have,  hold,  uae,  exercise,  and  enjoy ;  and  the  same  are  herebv  ratified  and 
confirmed  unto  them,  the  said  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to 
their  successors,  and  to  their  officers  and  servants,  respectively,  forever. 

2.  And  whereas  there  have  been,  at  sundry  times,  bv  divers  persons,  gifts^ 
grants,  devises  of  houses,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  legacies,  and  convey- 
ances, herotof  ore  jJiade,  either  to  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  in  New  England, 
or  to  the  president  and  follows  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  the  said  college  by  some 
other  description,  under  several  charters  successively — it  is  declared,  that  all  the 
said  gifU,  grants,  devises,  legacies,  and  conveyances  are  hereby  forever  confirmed 
unto  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successors  in  the 
capacity  aforesaid,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  donor  or  do- 
nors, grantor  and  grantors,  aevisor  and  devisors. 

3.  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  gpvomor 
and  deputy  governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion, were,  with  the  president  and  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  said  act  described, 
constituted  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College ;  and  it  Ming  necessary  in  this  new 
oonstitution  of  government  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the 
said  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  it  is  declared  that  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  council,  and  senate  of  this  commonwealth  are  and  shall  be 
deemed  their  successors ;  who,  with  the  president  of  Harvard  College  for  the  tinMt 
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dders  were  empowered  to  establish  statutes  and  constitations  for  tLd 
infant  institntion ;  and  in  1650  a  charter  was  granted,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  1780  and  still  remains  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country. 

In  1642  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  family  instruction  in  the  following  enactment : 

Forasmach  as  the  f|;ood  edacation  of  children  is  of  siogalAr  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth;  and  wherean  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind: 

it  i$  therefore  ordered  hy  this  Court  and  the  authorUff  thertqf.  That  the  selectmen 
of  every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and  qnartere  where  they  dwell,  shall  have 
a  viffilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  n^ghbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them 
shall  safTerso  mnch  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to 
teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  mnch  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tonffne»  and  knowledge  of  the  cap- 
ital laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein ;  also,  thataU 
masters  of  families  do,  once  a  week,  at  least,  catechise  their  ohildren  and  servants 
in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  diat 
then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn  some  short 
orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  aole  to  answer  to  the  questions 
that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
tere,  or  any  of  the  selectmen,  where  thev  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they 
have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  mastere  do  breed  and 
brin^  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or 
employment,  cither  in  husbanclry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and 
the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit 
them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by 
them  given  to  such  mastere  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty 
in  the  particulare  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude, 
stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  seloctmea,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall 
take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  mastere  for 
years,  boys  till  thejr  come  to  twenty«one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete, 
whicb  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  instructions  they  will 
not  be  drawn  unto  it. 

In  the  same  year  the  following  brief  School  Code  was  enacted : 

It  bein^  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
80  m  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  least  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false 
glosses  of  deceivers ;  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeovon : 

It  u  therefore  ordered  hf  Mis  Court  and  authority  thereof ^  That  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifth 
bouseholdere,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  p(^d, 
either  by  the  parents  or  mastere  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint ;  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

J»d  it  ie  further  ontered^  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householdere,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  schcol,  tho 
masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  fikr  as  tney  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,  and  if  any  other  town  negleot  the  perfoiuanee  hensof  above  one  year, 
then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school, 
till  tney  shall  perform  this  order. 

With  various  modifications  as  to  details,  but  with  the  same  objects 
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Steadily  in  riew.Tiz.,  the  exclusion  of '^  barbarism  '*  from  every  family 
by  preventing  ha  having  even  one  ontanght  and  idle  child  or  appren* 
tice,  the  maintenance  of  an  elementary  school  in  every  neighborhood 
ivhere  there  were  children  enough  to  oonstitate  a  school,  and  of  a  Latin 
school  in  every  large  town,  and  of  a  college  for  higher  cnltare  for  the 
whole  colony,  the  colonial  legislature,  and  the  people  in  the  several 
towns  in  Massachasetts,  maintained  an  educational  system,  which, 
although  not  as  early  or  as  thorough  as  the  school  code  of  Saxony  and 
Wirtemburg,  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  community  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  and  industrial  development,  and  stimulated  and  shaped 
the  legislation  of  other  States  in  behalf  of  universal  education. 

The  article  on  education  in  the  constitution  of  1780  was  one  of  the 
first  ever  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  a  State.  Section  2, 
making  imperative  on  legislators  and  magistrates  to  encourage  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  was 
framed  by  John  Adams,  and  has  been  retained  until  this  day  without 
the  slightest  alteration. 


SECriOH  I. — ^THB  UMIVERSrrY. 

Art.  1.  Whereas  oar  wise  and  pioas  ancestors*  so  early  as  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirtv-six,  laid  the  fonndation  of  Harvard  College,  in  whidi 
university  maaj  persons  of  greit  eminence  have,  by  the  blessing  of  €wd,  been  in- 
itiated into  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qaalified  them  for  public  employments, 
both  in  church  and  state;  and  whereas  tne  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  all  good  literatare,  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  States  of 
America;  it  is  declared  that  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  thcdr 
corporate  capaeity,  and  their  successors  in  that  capacity,  their  offioere  and  se]^ 
▼ants,  shall  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  immunities,  and  franchises  which  they  now  have,  or  are  en- 
titled to  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy ;  and  the  same  are  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed  unto  them,  the  said  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to 
their  successors,  and  to  their  officers  and  servants,  respectively,  forever. 

2.  And  whereas  there  have  been,  at  sundry  times,  by  divers  persons,  gifts; 
grants,  devises  of  houses,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  leg^ies,  and  convey- 
ances, heretofore  jJiade,  either  to  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  in  New  England, 
or  to  the  president  and  follows  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  the  said  college  by  some 
other  description,  under  several  charters  successlvely-^it  is  declared,  that  all  the 
said  gifts,  grants,  devises,  legacies,  and  conveyances  are  hereby  forever  confirmed 
unto  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  to  their  successors  in  the 
capacity  aforesaid,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  donor  or  do- 
nors, grantor  and  grantors,  devisor  and  devisors. 

3.  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  ^vcmor 
and  deputy  governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  tho  magistrates  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion, were,  with  tho  president  and  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  said  act  described, 
constituted  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College ;  and  it  l^ing  necessary  in  this  new 
oonstitution  of  government  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the 
said  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  it  is  declared  that  tho  governor, 
lieutenant  ^vemor,  council,  and  senate  of  this  commonwealth  are  and  shall  be 
deemed  their  successors ;  who,  with  the  president  of  Harvard  College  for  the  tinut 
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beinff,  together  with  the  ministera  of  the  drngtmiiovBl  cfaurchMiii  the  towns  of 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Cbarlestown,  Boston,  fiozbunr,  and  Dorchester,  men- 
tioned !n  the  said  act,  sball  be,  and  hereby  are.  Tested  with  all  the  powers  and  an- 
thority  belungiDgr  or  in  an^  way  appertaining  to  Uie  oyessears  of  Hanraid  Col^ 
leffo :  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  preyent  the  legislatnie 
oftbis  comDionwealth  from  making  such  alteratioas  in  the  government  of  the  said 
nniversity  as  shall  be  condnciTe  to  its  advantajret  vd  the  interest  of  the  repablie 
of  letters,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the 
hite  prorinoe  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

SECTION  n.— THE  ENCOURAOEMENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  Tirtoe,  diffused  generally  Among  the  body 
of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  ^d  liberties,  and 
as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  iia  the 
various  parts  of  ^e  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  perioas  of  this  com« 
monwealth,  to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences  anf  all  seminaries 
of  Uiem,  espedally  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grsmmar 
schools  iu  tne  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  by 
rewards  and  immunises  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commem, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country ;  to  countenance  and  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private 
charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and-puneinalityln  all  their  dealings;  sin- 
cerity, g^d  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generoos  sentiments  among  tha 
people. 

The  historj  of  the  infloenoes  that  led  to  f be  introdvetion  of  aectioa 
second  of  this  article  was  given  by  Mr.  Adams  ia  1809.  (Works  iv,  p. 
259.) 

"In  travelliDg  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  in  1774-6-6-7, 1  had 
several  times  amased  myself  at  Norwalk,  Connecticnt,  with  the 
verj  cnrions  collection  of  birds  and  insects  of  American  produc- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  a  collection  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
Governor  Tryon,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  in  whose  apart- 
ments iu  London  I  afterwords  viewed  it  again.  This  collection  was 
so  singular  a  thing  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  ooold 
not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  my  coniitiy  that  so  little  was  known 
even  to  herself  of  her  natural  history. 

"  When  I  was  in  Europe  in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  in  the  oom* 
mission  to  the  King  of  France  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee,  I  had  opportuni^  to  see  the  King's  collection  and  many  others* 
which  increased  my  wishes  that  nature  might  be  examined  and  studied 
in  my  own  country  as  it  was  in  others. 

"  Iu  France,  among  the  academicians  and  other  men  of  science  and 
letters,  I  was  frequently  entertained  with  inquiries  coneeming  th« 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  eulogiums  on  the  wis* 
dom  of  that  institution  and  encomiums  on  some  publicaiionB  of  then 
transactions. 
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'*  These  conversations  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  sach  an  establish- 
ment in  Boston,  where  I  knew  there  was  as  much  love  of  science,  and 
as  many  gentlemen  capable  of  parsning  it,  as  in  anj  other  citj  of  its  size. 

"In  1779  I  returned  to  Boston  in  the  French  frigate,  La  Sen- 
sible, with  the  Gheyalier  de  la  Lnserae  and  Mr.  Marbois.      The. 
corporation  of  Harvard  College  gave  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
French  ambassador  and  his  snite,  and  did  me  the  honor  of  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  them. 

'  **  At  the  table,  in  the  philosophy  chamber,  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  Dr. 
Cooper.  I  entertained  him  daring  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were 
together  with  an  account  of  Arnold's  collections  I  had  seen  in  Europe, 
the  compliments  I  had  heard  in  France  upon  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety at  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  proposing  that  the  future 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  institute  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

"  The  doctor  at  first  hesitated,  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
members  who  would  attend  to  it ;  bat  his  principal  objection  was  that 

it  would  injure  Harvard  College  by  setting  up  a  rival  to  it  that  might 
draw  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  people  in  some  degree  from  it. 
To  this  I  answered  ;  first,  tliat  there  were'  certainly  men  of  learning 
enough  that  might  compose  a  society  sufficiently  numerous;  and, 
secondly,  that  instead  of  being  a  rival  to  the  university,  it  would  be  an 
honor  and  advantage  to  it.  That  the  president  and  principal  pro- 
fessors would  undoubtedly  be  always  members  of  it,  and  the  meetings 
might  be  ordef^d  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  college,  and  in  that  room. 
The  doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied,  and  I  entreated  him  to 
propagate  the  idea  and  the  plau  as  far  and  as  soon  as  his  discretion 
would  justify.  .The  Doctor  accordingly  did  diffuse  the  project  so* 
judiciously  and  effectually  that  the  first  legislature  under  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  and  established  it  by  law.* 

**  Afterwards,  when  attending  the  convention  for  framing  the  consti- 
tution, I  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of  the  members,  and  when  I 
was  appointed  by  the  sub-committee  to  make  a  draught  of  a  project  of  a 
constitution  to  be  laid  before  the  convention,  my  mind  and  heart  were 
so  full  of  the  subject  I  inserted  chapter  t,  section  2. 

"  I  was  spmewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objection  would  be 
made  to  the  section,  and  particularly  that  the  '  natural  history '  and  the 
'  good  humor '  would  be  stricken  out,  but  the  whole  was  received  yexy 
kindly,  and  passed  the  convention  unanimously  without  amendment.*' 

*  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  Maj  4,  1780. 
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In  Jane  (Mth),  1642,  we  find  in  the  Records  of  Massachosetts  Baj  the  fol- 
lowing Order: 

This  Coart,  taking  into  conBideration  the  great  neglect  of  many  parents  and 
masters  in  training  up  their  children  in  learning,  and  labor,  and  other  employ- 
ments which  may  be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth,  do  berenpon  order  and 
decree  that  in  every  town  tlie  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  pru- 
dential affairs  of  the  same,  aball  henceforth  stand  cbaiiged  with  the  care  of  the 
redress  of  this  evil,  so  as  they  shall  be  suflElciently  punished  by  fines  for  the 
neglect  thereof)  upon  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  or  otlier  information  or 
complaint  in  any  Court  within  this  jurisdiction ;  and  far  this  end,  tliey,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  take  account  from  time  to  time 
of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  conecmiDg  their  calling,  and 
employment  of  their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand 
the  principles  of  religion  and  capital  laws  of  this  county,  And  to  impose  fines 
upon  such  as  shall  refuse  to  reader  such  account  to  them  when  they  sliall  be 
required,  and  they  shall  have  power,  with  coosent  of  any  Court  or  the  magis- 
trate, to  put  forth  appreatices  tlie  chiklrea  of  such  as  they  shall  find  not  to  be 
able  aad  fit  to  employ  and  briag  them  up. 

Tlie  following  order  is  found  under  date  of  Kovember  11,  1647 : 

It  being  one  chlefe  project  of  y^  ould  deluder,  Sathan,  to  keepe  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  y*  Scripturefi,  as  in  form^  times  by  keeping  y" 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latt'  times  by  perswading  fromy*  use 
of  tongues  y*  so  at  least  y*  true  sence  and  meaning  of  y*  originall  might 
be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers,  y*  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  y«  grave  of  o*^  fath*^*  in  y«  church  and  commonwealtb, 
the  Lord  assisting  o*"  endeavo'  s. 

It  is  therefore  ord'  ei,  y»  eV  ry  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  aft'  y* 
Lord  hath  increased  y"*  to  y*  number  of  60  household*^*,  shall  then 
forth w*  ^  appoint  one  w*  **  in  their  towne  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
sh  ill  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eith*^ 
by  y  parents  or  mast' '  of  such  children,  or  by  y«  inhabitants  in 
gen*^  all,  by  way  of  supply,  as  y  major  p*  of  those  y^  ord'  j*  prudentials 
of  y«  towne  shall  appoint ;  provided,  those  y*  send  their  children  be 
not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  y*  they  can  hare  y"*  taught  for  in 
oth'  townes ;  and  it  is  furth'  ordered,  y*  where  any  towne  shall  increase 
to  y*  numb''  of  100  families  or  househould' ■  they  shall  set  up  a  gramer 
schoole,  y*  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  fiirr  as  they 
may  be  flted  for  y«  university ;  provided,  y'  if  any  towne  neglect  y* 
performance  hereof  above  one  ycaro,  y'  every  such  towne  shall  pay  5* 
to  y*  next  schoole  till  they  shall  performe  this  order. 

At  the  May  session,  1654,  the  following  law  was  passed  in  addition  to  the 

foregoing,  and  in  the  digest  of  1658  is  annexed  to  it  as  the  3d  eectkxi. 

Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  oonoems  the  welfare  of  this  countiy  that  the  youth 
thereof  be  educated  not  only  in  good  literature  but  in  sound  doctrine : 

This  Court  doth  therefore  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration  and 
special  care  of  our  overseers  of  tlie  college,  and  the  selectmen  in  the  several 
towns  not  to  admit  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  continued  in  the  office  or  place  of 
teaclilng,  educating,  or  instructing  youtli  or  children  In  the  college  or  schools 
'  ihat  have  manifested  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in  their 
lives,  and  have  not  given  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ* 

At  the  October  session,  1683,  the  following  was  enacted : — 

*  As  an  addition  to  the  law,  title  schools,  this  Court  doth  order  and  eiiari^ 
That  every  town  consisting  of  more  than  fim  hundred  families  or  householders 
shall  set  up  and  maintain  two  grammar  schaoln  and  two  writing  schools,  the 
masters  wiiereof  shall  be  fit  and  able  to  instruct  youth  as  said  law  directs;  and 
whereas  the  said  law  makes  the  penalty  for  such  towns  as  provide  not  schools 
as  the  law  directs,  to  pay  to  the  next  school  ten  pounds^  this  Court  hereby 
enacts  that  the  penalty  shall  be  twenty  pounds  where  there  are  two  hundred 
families  or  householders.' 
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The  earliest  notice  in  schools  ia  the  records  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth, 

Is  under  date  of  1663,  as  follows: 

*It  is  proposed  by  the  Court  unto  the  several  townships  of  this  jurisdiction, 
as  a  thing  that  they  ought  to  .take  into  their  serioys  consideration,  that  some 
course  may  be  taken  tiiat  in  every  town  there  may  be  a  sclioolmaster  set  up  to 
train  up  children  to  reading  aod  writing.' 

At  a  General  Court  held  March  4,  1G70,   a  grant  was  made  of  'all  such 

proffetts  as  might  or  sliould  annually  accrew  or  grow  dew  to  this  collonie  from 

time  to  time,  for  fishing  with  netts  or  saines  att  Cape  Cod  for  mackerell,  basse, 

or  herrings,  to  be  imployed  and  improved  for  and  towards  a  Jrtt  school  in  some 

town  in  this  jurisdiction,  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  littrature,  for  the  good 

and  benefitt  of  posteritie,  provided  a  beginning  were  made  within  one  year ; ' 

and  committed  the  'ordering  and  managing  of  said  affaire  to  the  Governor  and 

assistants,  or  any  four  of  them.'     In  166*7,  at  the  General  Court  held  at 

Plymouth,  the  following  order  was  passed : 

Forasmuch  as  the  roatntainance  of  good  literature  dotli  much  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  wenl  and  flourishing  estate  of  societies  and  republicks, 

Tiiis  Court  doth  therefore  order :  That  in  whatsoever  township  in  this  gov- 
eniment^  consisting  of  fifty  fatnilies  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  sltall  be  obtained 
to  teach  a  Grammar  School,  such  towosiiip  sliall  allow  at  least  twelve  ]X)unds 
in  current  mercbantuble  p:)y  to  be  raised  by  rate  on  all  the  inimbitauts  of  such 
town:  and  those  that  have  tiie  more  immediate  benefit  thereof,  by  their 
children's  goin:<  to  school,  with  what  others  may  voluntarily  give  to  promote 
so  good  a  work  and  general  good,  shall  make  up  the  residue  necessary  to  main- 
tain tiie  saiye;  and  the  profits  arising  of  tlie  Cape  Cod  fishing,  heretoforo 
ordered  to  maintain  a  Gramm  ir  School  in  this  colony,  be  distributed  to  such 
towns  as  hive  such  Grammar  Scliools,  for  the  maintainance  thereof)  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  per  annum  to  any  such  town,  unless  the  Court  Treasurer,  or 
other  appointed  to  manage  that  affair,  see  good  cause  to  add  thereunto  to  any 
respective  town,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  more  per  annum.  And  furtlier 
this  Court  orders:  That  every  such  town  as  consists  of  seventy  families  or 
upwards,  and  hath  not  a  Grammar  School  tiierein,  shall  allow  and  pay  unto  tlie 
next  town,  which  hath  such  Grammar  School  kept  up  amongst  them,  tiie  sum 
of  five  pounds  per  annum  in  current  merchantable  pay,  to  be  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  of  such  defix:iive  towns  by  rate,  and  gathered  and  delivered  by  the 
constables  of  such  towns,  as  by  warrant  from  any  mag^trate  of  this  jurisdiction 
shall  be  required. 

The  provincial  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  in  October,  1691,  which 
united  the  two  colpnies  of  New  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  went  into  effect 
by  the  organiznrion  of  the  government  in  June,  1692.  The  first  business  of  the 
legislature  was  the  re-enactment  of  the  principal  colonial  laws  in  a  revised  and 
amended  form,  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time.  Among  the  ear- 
liest act^  was  one  for  the  '  Settlement  and  Support  of  Ministers  and  School- 
roasters.'    The  third  section  of  the  act  read  as  follows: 

*  And  be  it  further  enadedy  <fer.  That  every  town  within  this  province,  hav- 
ing the  number  of  fitly  householders  or  upwards,  shall  be  constantly  provided 
of  a  sclioolmaster  to  teacii  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write.  And 
where  any  town  or  towns  have  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  house- 
holders, there  shall  also  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  in  every  such  town,  and 
some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed  in  Ute  tongues, 
procured  to  keep  such  school  Every  such  schoolmaster  to  be  suitably  encour- 
aged and  paid  by  the  inhabitants.' 

'  And  the  selectmen  and  inhabitants  of  such  towns  respectively,  shall  take 
effectual  care,  and  make  due  provision,  for  the  settlement  and  maintenance  of 
such  schoolmaster  and  masters.' 

'  And  if  any  town  qualified  as  before  expressed,  shall  neglect  the  due  observ- 
ance of  tliis  act,  for  the  procuring  and  settling  of  any  such  schoolmaster  as 
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aforesaid,  hy  the  space  of  one  jear ;  erery  sncli  defective  town  shall  inear  the 
penalty  of  ifn  pounds  for  every  conviction  of  fiuch  neglect,  upon  complaint 
made  unto  their  Mi^esties  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  same  county  in 
whicli  such  defective  town  lieth ;  whicli  penaltj^  shall  be  towards  the  support 
of  such  school  or  schooU' within  the  same  county,  where  there  maybe  the 
most  need,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions;  to  bo  levied 
by  warrant  from  the  said  court  of  sessions,  in  proportion  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  such  defective  town,  as  other  public  charges,  and  to  be  paid  unto  the  county 
treasurer.' 

In  1701  an  act  was  passed,  which,  after  setting  forth  the  previoos  act  in  a 
preamble,  and  saying  *That  the  observance  of  which  wholesome  and  neoeasaiy 
law  is  ehamtfuUy  neglected  by  divers  towns,  and  the  penalty  thereof  not  required, 
tending  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and  irreligion,  whereof 
grievous  complaint  is  made.  For  the  redress  of  the  same'  declared  *That 
the  penalty  or  forfeiture  fbr  the  non-observance  of  the  said  law  shall  hence- 
forth be  twenty  pounds  per  annum.'    The  following  new  provisions  were  added : 

1st.  That  ^  every  grammar  aehoolmaster  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the 
toicn  and  Vie  minisiers  of  the  two  next  adjacent  iowns^  or  any  two  of  HAam,  by  eer- 
t'firate  undef  their  hands,*  • 

2d.  *Th.it  no  minister  of  any  town  shall  be  deemed,  held  or  accepted  to  be 
the  schoolmaster  of  such  town  within  the  intent  of  law.* 

3d.  '  And  the  ju!«tices  of  the  peace  in  each  respective  county  are  hereby 
directed  to  take  effectual  care  that  the  laws  respecting  schools  and  school- 
masters l>e  duly  observed  and  put  in  execution.  And  all  grand  jurors  within 
their  respective  counties,  f*hall  diligently  inquire  and  make  presentment  of  all 
breaches  and  neglect  of  the  said  laws,  so  that  due  prosecution  viay  be  made 
against  the  offenders.' 

In  1768,  an  act  relating  to  schools  was  passed,  which  authorized  the  division 

of  tlie  towns  mto  sdiool  districts. 

*  Whereas  it  may  happen  that  when  towns  and  districts  consist  of  several 
•precincts,  some  of  such  precincts  may  be  disposed  to  expend  more  for  the  in- 
struction of  c!)ildren  and  youth  in  useful  learning,  witliin  ttieir  own  bounds^ 
than  as  parts  of  such  towns  or  districts  tliey  are  by  law  held  to  do;  and  no  pro- 
vision has  hitherto  been  made  to  enable  precincts  to  raise  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  whereas  the  encouragement  of  learning  tends  to  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  good  morals,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious:' 

'  Be  it  therefore  enacted^  &c.  That  when  and  so  often  as  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  precinct,  at  their  annual  meeting  legally  warned,  shall 
agree  on  the  building,  flnishing  or  repairing  any  school-house,  or  the  defraying 
any  other  charge  for  the  support  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  and  shall  also 
agree  on  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  such  purpose  or  purposes,  the  asses- 
sors of  such  precinct  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  assess  the  same  on 
the  polls  and  estates  within  the  said  precinct,  and  all  such  rates  and  assess- 
ments shall  bo  paid  to  the  constable  or  collector,  to  whom  the  same  shall  be 
committed,  with  a  warrant  fh)m  said  assessors,  in  form  as  by  law  is  prescribed 
for  collecting  town  assessments.' 

To  prevent  misconception  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  term  district 
used  in  the  foregoing  preamble,  was  the  legal  designation  of  an  incorporated 
community,  precisely  similar  to  a  town  in  respect  to  territory,  and  to  all  rights 
duties,  privileges,  and  powers,  except  of  being  represented  in  the  general  court 

The  term  precinct  was  used  to  denote  a  settlement  in  a  township,  remote 
fh>m  the  centre,  and  for  that  reason  dotbed  by  the  general  court  with  the 
power  of  selecting  a  minister  and  supporting  public  worship  by  taxation,  in  the 
flame  manner  that  the  town  might  da  In  a  word,  a  precinct  was  a  parish^  or, 
more  properly,  an  incipient  town,  having  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  only. 
To  this  power  was  now  added  that  of  supporting  schools.  Many  existing  towns 
have  been  created  out  of  these  ancient  precincts. 
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Ak  Act  to  provide  for  Vie  TnsirucHon  of  Timth,  and  for  the  Promotion 
of  Good  Education,    Passed  June  25,  1*789. 

Whereas  the  CoDstitutioD  of  this  Commonwealth  hath  declared  it  to  be  the 
dutj  of  tlie  Geaeral  Court  to  provide  for  the  education  of  youth ;  and  whereas 
a  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  virtue  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  every  State,  and  the  very  eziittenoe  of  a  Commonwealth : 

Ssa  \.  Be  it  tnacitd,  itc  That  every  town  or  district  within  this  com- 
monwealth, containing  flfly  fiimilies  or  householders,  shall  be  provided  with  a 
schoolmaster,  or  schoolmasters,  of  good  morals,  to  teach  children  to  read  and 
write  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  English  lang^ge,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic^ 
orthography,  and  decent  behavior,  for  such  term  of  time  as  sliall  be  equivalent 
to  six  months  for  one  school  in  each  year. 

And  every  town  or  district  containing  one  hundred  families,  or  householders, 
shall  be  provided  with  such  schoolmaster,  or  schoolmasters,  for  such  term  of 
time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months  for  one  school  m  each  year. 

And  every  town  or  district  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  families,  or 
householders,  shall  be  provided  with  such  Rcboolmaster,  or  schoolmasteni,  for 
such  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  six  months  in  each  year ;  and  shall, 
in  addition  thertto^  be  provided  with  a  schoolmaster,  or  schoolmasters,  as  above 
described,  to  instruct  children  in  the  English  language,  for  such  term  of  time 
as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months  for  one  school  in  each  year. 

And  every  town  or  district  containing  two  hundred  families,  or  householders; 
shall  be  provided  with  a  grammar  schoolmaster,  of  good  morals,  well  instructed 
in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  languages ;  and  shall,  in  addition  thereto,  be 
provided  with  a  sclioolmaster,  or  sclioolmasters,  as  above  described,  to  instruct 
children  in  the  English  language,  for  such  term  of  time  as  shall^be  equivalent 
to  twelve  months  for  each  of  said  schools  in  each  year. 

And  whereas  by  means  of  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  sev- 
eral towns  and  districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  children  and  youth  can  not 
be  oollected  in  any  one  place  for  their  instruction,  and  it  lias  thence  become 
expedient  that  the  towns  and  districts,  in  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  should  be 
divided  into  separate  districts,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, — 

8fc0.  2.  Be  it  enactedt  &c.  That  the  several  towns  and  districts  in  this  Common- 
wealth be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in  town  meetings 
to  be  called  for  that  purpose,  to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of  school  dis- 
tricts within  their  towns  and  districts  respectively. 

And  to  the  end  that  grammar  schoolmasters  may  not  be  prevented  in  their 
endeavors  to  discharge  their  trust  in  the  most  useful  manner, — 

Sbc.  Z,  Beit  enadedy  d:c  That  no  youth  shall  be  sent  to  such  grammar 
schools  unless  they  shaH  have  learned  in  some  other  school,  or  in  some  other 
way,  to  read  the  KngliBh  language  by  spelling  the  same ;  or  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  where  such  grammar  school  is  shall  direct  the  grammar  schoolmaster 
to  receive  and  instruct  such  youth. 

Sec.  ^.  Be  U  further  enaded^  Ac.  Tliat  it  shall  be  and  it  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  the  president,  professors  and  tutors  of  the  university  at  Cam- 
bridge, preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth, 
to  take  diligent  care,  and  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of 
piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  modera- 
tion and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human 
society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  republican  constitution  is  structured. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  those  under 
their  care  (as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit),  into  a  particular  understand- 
ing of  the  tendency  of  the  before-mentioned  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  constitution,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote their  future  happiness ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery 
and  ruin. 

And  to  the  end  that  improper  persona  may  not  be  employed  to  the  impor- 
tant offices  before-mentioned, — 
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Sbo.  6.  Bd  it  ewaded^  dkc.  That  no  person  shnll  be  employed  as  a  school- 
master as  aforesaid  unless  he  shall  have  received  an  education  at  some  college 
or  unlversitj,  and,  before  entering  on  the  said  business,  shall  produce  satisfac- 
tory evidence  thereof;  or  unless  the  person  to  be  employed  as  aforesaid  shall 
E reduce  a  certificate  fh>m  a  learned  minister,  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  and 
atin  languages,  settled  in  the  town  or  place  where  the  school  is  proposed  to  be 
kept,  or  two  other.such  ministers  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  that  they  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  devolved  upon  such 
master  by  this  act ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  if  for  a  grammar  school,  tiiat  he  is 
of  competent  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  for  the  aforesaid  purpose. 
And  tlie  candidate  of  either  of  the  descriptions  aforesaid  shall  moreover  pro- 
duce a  certificate  from  a  settled  minister  of  the  town,  district,  parish  or  place, 
to  which  such  candidate  belongs,  or  from  the  selectmen  of  such  town  or  district, 
or  committee  of  such  parish  or  place, '  That  to  the  best  of  his  or  their  knowl- 
edge, he  sustains  a  good  moral  character.'  Provided,  nevertkdess^  ThU  last 
certificate  respecting  morals  shall  not  be  deemed  necessary  when  the  candidate 
for  such  school  belongs  to  the  place  where  the  same  is  proposed  to  be  actually 
kept ;  it  shall,  however,  be  the  duty  of  such  selectmen  or  committee  who  may 
be  authorized  to  hire  such  schoolmaster  fpeeially  to  attend  to  hw  morals.  And 
.no  settled  minister  shall  be  deemed,  held  or  accepted  to  be  a  schoolmaster  within 
the  intent  of  this  act. 

Sectiost  6  provides  the  following  penalties  for  neglect  to  obey  tlie  law 
for  six  months  in  each  year:  Town  of  60  families,  £10;  of  100  families,  £20; 
of  150  families,  £30;  of  200  families,  £30,  for  not  keeping  a  grammar  schooL 

Sec.  7.  Said  penalties  to  be  levied  by  warrant,  on  conviction,  and  paid  into 
the  county  trea.'^ury,  and  *  appropriated  for  the  support  of  such  school  or  schools 
as  are  prescril5^  bj'  this  law  in  such  town  or  towns,  district  or  districts,  in  the 
same  county,  as  shall  have  complied  with  this  law,  and  whose  circumstances 
most  require  such  assistance;  or  in  such  plantation  or  plantations  in  the  same 
county,  as  the  Court  of  Sessions  shall  order  and  direct.* 

'  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  minister  or  ministers  of  Vis  gofpel  and  the 
scle'.lm^.n  (or  such  otfher  persons  as  shall  be  specially  chosen  by  each  town  or 
district  for  that  purpose),  of  the  several  towns  or  districts,  to  use  Uteir  influfsncs 
and  bust  endeavors  that  the  youth  of  their  respective  towns  do  regulurly  attend 
the  schools  appointed  as  aforesaid  for  their  iostruction ;  and  once  in  every  six 
months,  at  leattt,  and  as  much  oflener  as  they  shall  determine  it  necessary,  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  several,  schools  in  the  respective  towns  and  districts,  and 
shall  inquire  into  the  regulation  and  discipline  thereof,  and  the  proficiency  of 
the  scholars  therein,  giving  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  of  their  visitation.^ 

'  And  whereas  schools  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  most  earliest  stages  of 
life  may  be  kept  in  towns,  districts  and  plantations,  which  schools  are  not  be- 
fore particularly  prescribed  in  this  act ;  and  that  the  greatest  attention  may  bo 
given  to  the  early  establishing  just  principles  in  the  tender  minds  of  such  chil- 
dren, and  carefully  instructing  them  in  the  first  principles  of  reading, — 

Sso.  9.  Beit  enacted.  That  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  be  a  master  or  mis- 
tress of  such  school,  or  to  keep  the  same,  unless  he  or  she  shall  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  selectmen  of  such  town  or  district  where  the  same  may  be  kept, 
or  the  committee  appointed  by  such  town,  district  or  plantation  to  visit  their 
schools  as  well  as  from  a  learned  minister  settled  therein,  if  such  there 
be,  that  he  or  slie  is  a  person  of  sober  life  and  conversation,  and  well  qtialified 
to  keep  such  school.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  master  or  mistress  care- 
fully to  instruct  the  children,  attending  his  or  her  school,  in  reading  (and  writ- 
ing, if  contracted  for),  and  to  instil  into  their  minds  a  sense  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and  to  teach  them  decent  behavior.     Penalty,  forty  shillings 

Sec.  10  enacts  *That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  keep,  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, any  school  discribed  in  this  act,  unless  in  consequenoe  of  an  act  of 
naturalization,  or  otherwise,  he  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  or  some  other  of  the 
United  States.'  Penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  moitihj  one-half  of  which 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  and  the  other 
half  thereof  to  the  use  of  this  Commonwealth. 
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We  give  enlire  the  revised  school  law  of  March  10,  1827,  which  repeals  all 
previous  legislative  acts,  on  the  subject  of  public  schools,  and  embodies  their 
more  valuable  provisions  with  new  features,  more  applicable  to  the  general  pro- 
gress of  improvement: 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth, 

SBOTlolf  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  SencUe  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  tixe  same^  That  each  town  or  district  within 
this  Commonwealth,  containing  fifty  families,  or  householders,  shall  bo  provided 
with  a  teacher  or  teachers,  of  good  morals,  to  instruct  children  in  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  Knglish  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  good  bcliavior, 
for  such  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  six  months  for  one  scliool  in 
each  year:  and  every  town  or  district,  containing  one  hundred  families,  or 
householders,  shall  be  provided  with  such  teacher  or  teachers,  for  such  term  of 
time  as  shall  be^^uivalcnt  to  twelve  months,  for  one  school  in  each  year:  and 
every  town  or  district,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifly  families,  or  householders, 
shall  be  provided  with  such  teacher  or  teachers,  as  shall  be  equivalent  to 
eighteen  months,  for  one  school  in  each  year:  and  every  city,  town,  or  district, 
containing  five  hundred  families  or  householders,  shall  be  provided  with  such 
teacher  or  teachers,  for  such  term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four 
months  for  one  school  in  a  year;  and  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  master 
of  good  morals,  competent  to  instruct,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  learning 
aforesaid,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  book-kecfping  by  single  entry,  geom- 
etry, surveying,  and  algebra ;  and  shall  employ  such  master  to  instruct  a  school  in 
such  city,  town,  or  district,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  at  least 
ten  months  in  each  year,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  such  convenient  place,  or 
alternately  at  such  places  in  such  city,  town,  or  district,  as  the  said  inhabitants, 
at  their  meeting  in  March  or  April,  annually,  shall  determine :  and  in  every 
city  or  town,  containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  such  masters  shall  be  com- 
petent to  instruct,  in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing  branches,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  history,  rhetoric,  and  log^a 

2.  Ait  enacted,  &c^  That  the  several  towns  and  districts  in  this  Common- 
wealth be,  and  they  hereby  are  authorized  and  empowered,  in  town  meetings 

to  bcrcalled  for  that  purpose,  to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of  school  dis- 
tricts, within  their  towns  and  districts,  respectively:  Provided^  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed,  as  to  prevent  any  town  from  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  net,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  not  in 
school  districts,  if  said  town  shall  so  determine. 

3.  Be  it,  <ke^  That  it  shall  be,  and  it  hereby  is  made  the  duty  of  the  pres- 
ident, professors,  and  tutors  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several 
colleges  in  this  Commonwealth,  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all 
other  instructors  of  youth,  to  take  diligent  care,  and  to  exert  their  best  endeav- 
ors to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and 
instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to 
country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality, 
chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  or- 
nament of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  republican  constitution 
is  founded.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors,  to  endeavor  to  lead  those 
under  their  care,  as  their  ages  and  capacity  will  admit,  into  a  particular  under- 
standing of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect 
a  republican  constitution,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote their  future  hapiness,  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery 
and  ruin.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  resident  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the 
selectmen,  and  school  committees,  in  the  several  towns  in  this  Commonwealth, 
to  exercise  their  infiuence,  and  use  their  best  endeavors  that  the  youth  of  their 
respective  towns  and  districts  do  regularly  attend  the  schools  established  an4 
supported  as  aforesaid,  for  their  instruction. 

^  Be  it^  (fcc,  That  the  several  towns  in  this  Commonwealth  are  hereby  oxh 
thoriaed,  empowered  and  directed,  at  their  annual  meetings  for  the  choice  of 
town  officers,  or  at  any  regular  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  to  vote  and 
raise  such  suras  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools  aforesaid,  as  they  sbaU 
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Judge  necessary  for  that  purpose,  which  sums  bo  voted  to  bo  raised,  shall  be 
assessed  and  collected  ia  like  manner  as  other  town  taxes  are  bj  law  assessed 
and  collected. 

5.  Be  it,  drc,  Tliat  each  town  in  this  Commonwealth  shall,  at  the  annual 
meeting  thereof,  for  the  choice  of  town  officers,  choose  by  written  or  printed 
ballots,  a  school  committee  consisting  of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons,  who  shall 
have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  in  said 
town,  which  nre  supported  at  the  expense  thereof.  Provided^.  That  any  town 
containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  upwards,  may  choose  an  additional 
number,  not  exceeding  five;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  re- 
quire full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  all  instruc* 
tors  who  may  be  employed  in  the  several  schools  in  said  town,  and  to  satisfy 
themselves,  by  personal  examination  or  otherwise,  of  their  literary  qualifica- 
tions and  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools;  and  no  instructor  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  or  her  service  in  the  instruction 
of  any  of  the  schools  aforesaid,  without  first  obtaining  from  said  committee  a 
certificate  of  his  or  her  qualifications  as  aforesaid ;  and  it  shall  furthermore  be 
the  duty  of  said  committee  to  detennine  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
scholtirs  to  be  admitted  into  the  school  kept  for  the  use  of  the  whole  town  as  afore- 
said ;  to  visit  such  school,  at  least  quarter  yearly,  fbr  the  purpose  of  making  a 
careful  examination  thereof^  and  of  seeing  that  the  scholars  are  properly  sup- 
plied with  books ;  and  they  shall  at  such  examinatioa,  inquire  into  the  regula- 
tion and  discipline  of  such  schools,  and  the  habits  and  proficiency  of  the  schol- 
ars therein ;  and  said  committee,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  visit  each 
of  the  district  schools  of  said  town,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  on  some  day 
during  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  commencement  thereof,  and  also  en  some 
day  during  the  two  last  weeks  of  the  same,  and  also  all  tlie  schools  kept  by 
said  town,  once  a  month  for  the  purpose  aforementioned,  without  giving  pre- 
vious notice  thereof  to  tlie  instructors. 

6.  Be  it,  &c..  That  each  town  in  this  Commonwer.lth,  which  is  or  may  be 
divided  into  school  districts,  at  their  annual  meeting  aforesaid,  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  committee  aforesaid,  choose  a  committee  for  each  school  district  in  said 
town,  consisting  of  one  person,  who  shall  be  a  resident  in  the  district  for  wh?cl^ 
he  shall  be  chosen,  and  be  called  the  Prudential  Committee  thereof,  whose  dut^ 
it  shall  be  to  keep  the  school-house  of  such  district  in  good  order,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  district ;  and  in  case  there  be  no  school-house,  to  provide  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  school  of  the  district,  at  the  expense  thereof;  to  provide 
fiiel,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars  therein ;  to  select 
and  contract  with  a  school  teacher  for  his  own  district,  and  to  give  such  inform- 
ation and  assistance  to  the  said  school  committee,  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid 
them  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  this  act :  Provided^ 
That  in  any  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  shall  so  determine,  the  mem- 
bers of  said  prudential- committee  may  be  chosen  in  the  several  school  districts 
to  which  they  respectively  belong,  in  such  manner  as  said  district  may  decide. 

7.  Be  it,  dbc.^  That  the  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  direct  and  de- 
termine the  class-books  to  be  used  in  the  respective  classes,  in  all  the  several 
schools  kept  by  said  town ;  and  the  scholars  sent  to  such  schools  shall  be  Fup- 
plied  by  the  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  with  the  books  prescribed  for  their 
classes ;  and  the  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  procure,  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  and  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  town  treasury,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
such  class-books  for  all  the  schools  aforef*aid,  and  give  notice  of  the  place  or 
places  where  such  books  may  be  obtained ;  and  such  books  shall  be  supplied  to 
such  scholars  at  such  prices  as  merely  to  reimburse  to  the  town  the  expense  of 
the  same ;  and  in  case  any  scholars  shall  not  have  been  fbrnishcd  by  their  pa- 
rent, master,  or  guardian,  with  the  requisite  books,  all  such  scholars  shall  be 
supplied  therewith  by  the  school  committee,  at  the  expense  of  the  town  :  and 
the  school  committee  shall  give  notice  m  writing  to  the  assessors  of  the  town, 
of  the  names  of  the  scholars  so  supplied  by  them  with  books,  of  the  books  so 
fbmished,  the  prices  of  the  same,  and  the  names  of  the  parents,  masters,  or 
guardians,  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the  same ;  and  said  assessors  shall  add 
the  amount  of  the  books  so  supplied  to  the  next  anfiunl  tax  of  the  parents, 
masters,  or  guardians,  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the  same;  and  the  amount 
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flo  added,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  in  the  same 
mannpr  as  the  public  taxes:  Providad,  however^  that  in  case  auch  assessors  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  any  of  such  parents,  masters  or  guardians  are  not  able,  and 
can  not  afford  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  books  so  supplied  on  their  ac- 
count respectively,  such  parents,  masters,  or  guardians  shall  be  exhonorated 
from  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  part  of  such  expense,  and  the  said  assessors 
shall  omit  to  add  the  amount  of  such  books,  or  shall  add  only  a  part  thereof 
to  the  annual  tax  of  such  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  such  expanse^  which  such  parent,  mascer,  or  guardian  shall,  in  their  opin- 
ion, be  able  and  can  afford  to  pay :  Provided,  nevertheless^  That  in  cases  where 
children  are  already  supplied  with  books,  which  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
committee  as  being  extremely  faulty,  in  comparison  with  others  which  might  be 
obtained,  and  which  may  be  pos^sessed  in  such  numbers  as  to  admit  of  the 
proper  and  convenient  classification  of  the  school,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the 
oommiitee  shall  not  direct,  the  purchase  of  new  books,  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  tlie  parents,  masters,  or  guardians  of  a  majority  of  the  children, 
80  already  provided  for,  under  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  passing  of  this 
act,  unless  such  books  become  so  worn  as  to  be  unfit  for  use :  Frouidsd  also. 
That  said  committee  shall  never  direct  any  school  books  to  be  purchased  or 
used  in  any  of  the  schools  under  their  superintendence,  which  are  calculated  to 
ikvor  any  particular  religious  sect  or  tenet 

8.  Be  Uf  ftc,  That  the  School  Committee  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
several  towns  in  tliis  Commonwealth  be,  and  they  hereby  are  required  to  make 
and  return  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
tweaty<eight,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  of  every  year  thereafter,  the 
amount  of  money  paid  by  such  city  or  town  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first 
day  of  May  preceding  the  time  of  making  said  report,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
schools  kept  by  said  city  or  town ;  the  number  of  school  districts  into  which 
said  city  or  town  is  divided,  the  aggregate  number  of  months  that  the  several 
BchooUi  were  kept  by  sucli  city  or  town  in  said  year,  and  what  portion  thereof 
was  kept  by  male,  and  what  by  female  teachers;  the  whole  number  or  pupils 
who  have  attended  and  of  the  schools  kept  by  such  city  or  town  during  said 
year;  the  number  of  academies  and  private  schools;  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  academies  and  private  schools  who  have  not  attended  any  school  kept  by 
such  city  or  town  during  said  year;  the  estimated  amount  of  the  compensation 
paid  to  the  instructors  of  academies  and  private  schools  during  the  said  year ;  and 
whether  tliere  are  any,  and  wliat  number  of  persons,  over  fourteen  and  under 
twenty*one  years  of  age  who  am  unable  to  read  and  write. 

9.  Beit,  icy  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
and  ever}'  year  thereiifter.  to  furnish  to  each  city  and  town,  a  blank  form  of 
return,  in  manner  following,  viz : — 

[The  biftnkt  contain  columns  with  the  foltowiriff  heading* : 
Araoant  paid  lur  pablie  initmclion  dtirinf  the  year ; 
Number  of  pnblie  school  districts ; 

Afs'^*^  time  of  keftpiog  the  schosh  in  the  year,  estimated  ia  moothi,  and  what  portioa- 
Iherenf  was  kept  by  male,  and  what  hv  female  teachers ; 
Whole  Dumber  of  pupib  attendinj^  the  sehoiib  kept  by  the  town  in  the  coarse  of  the  year ; 
Number  of  aeaderaies  and  private  sehools ; 

Number  of  pupils  in  academies  and  private  schools  not  ntlendinf  pnblie  schooh; 
Estimated  amount  nf  compensation  of  inatructttrs  of  academies  and  private  schootS ; 
Number  of  penont  over  fourteen  years  and  under  twenty-one.  unable  to  read  and  writa 

10.  Be  U,  <£r&,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts,  within  any 
town  which  hath  already,  or  which  slmll  hereafter  define  tlie  limits  of  such  dis^ 
tricts,  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  be.  and  tliey  hereby  are  empowered  at 
any  meeting  called  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  to  raise  money  for  erect- 
ing or  repairing  a  school  house  in  tlieir  respective  districts,  or  to  purchase  or 
hire  any  bouse  or  building,  to  be  used  as  a  school-house,  f|nd  also  to  purchase 
land  for  a  school-house  to  stand  upon,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  same ; 
to  determine  in  what  part  of  said  district  such  school-house  shall  stand ;  to 
choose  a  committee  to  superintend  tlie  building,  repairing,  or  purchasing  of  such 
school-house;  to  choose  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  sworn  faithfuUy  to  discharge  the 
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duties  of  his  office,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  fair  record  of  all  the 
rotes  passed  at  any  meeting  of  said -district,  i^nd  to  certify  the  same  when  re- 
quiredf  and  shall  hold  such  office  until  another  person  shall  be  chosen  and  sworn 
in  his  room ;  also  to  raise  money  at  any  such  meeting,  to  procure  necessary 
utensils  for  their  respective  school-bouaes,  to  be  certified  as  aforesaid  and  as- 
sessed in  manner  as  is  hereinafter  provided :  Frovidedj  however,  Tliat  any  town 
may  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  town ;  and  may  at  any  legal  meeting  raise  and  as- 
sess taxes,  and  adopt  all  necessary  and  proper  measures  for  providing  sdiool- 
houses  and  sites  thereof  for  the  several  school  districts  in  such  town. 

11.  Bi  tid,  (£»;.,  That  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  every  person  shall  be  taxed  in 
the  district  in  which  he  lives  for  all  the  estate  he  holds  in  the  town,  being  un- 
der his  own  actual  improvement,  and  all  other  of  his  real  estate  in  the  same 
town  sluiU  be  taxed  in  tlie  district  in  whicli  it  is  included ;  and  lands  where  the 
owner  tliereof  lives  without  the  town,  shall  be  taxed  in  sudi  district  as  the  aa- 
sessors,  having  regard  to  the  local  situation  thereof  shall  appoint;  and  it  sludl 
be  the  duty  ot  the  assessors,  before  they  assess  a  tax  for  any  district,  to  deter- 
mine in  which  district  such  lands  respectively  shall  be  taxed,  and  to  certify  in 
writing  their  decermination  to  the  derkof  the  town,  who  shall  record  the  same; 
and  such  land,  while  owned  by  any  person  residing  wiUiout  the  limits  of 
the  town,  shall  be  taxed  in  such  districts,  until  the  town  shall  be  dis- 
tricted anew.  Provided,  TiaweveTf  Tliat  all  tiie  lands  within  any  town, 
owned  by  tlie  same  person  not  living  therein,  shall  he  taxed  in  one 
and  the  same  district ;  and  the  assessors  shall  assess,  in  the  same  manner  as 
town  taxes  are  assessed,  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants  comprising 
any  school  district  defined  as  aforesaid,  and  on  lands  in  said  town  belonging  to 
persons  living  out  of  the  same,  which  the  assessors  shall  have  directed  to  be 
taxed  in  such  district,  all  moneys  voted  to  be  raised  by  the  inliabitants  of  such 
district  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  in  thirty  days  after  the  clerk  of  the  district 
shall  certify  to  said  assessors  the  pum  voted  by  the  district  to  be  raised,  as  afore- 
said; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  assessors  to  make  a  warrant 
in  due  form  of  law,  directed  to  one  of  tlie  collectors  of  the  town  to  which 
such  district  belongs,  requiring  and  empowering  said  collector  to  levy  and  col- 
lect the  tax  so  assessed,  and  to  pay  the  same,  within  a  time  to  be  limited  in  said 
warrant,  to  the  treasurer  of  tlie  town,  to  which  a  certificate  of  the  assessment 
shall  be  made  by  the  assessors ;  and  the  money  so  collected  and  paid,  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  the  district,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the 
building  or  repairing  of  a  school-house,  or  to  the  purcliase  of  a  house  or  build- 
ing to  be  used  as  a  school-house,  or  to  the  punimse  of  land  for  the  site  of  a 
school-house,  as  herein  provided  for,  in  the  district  to  which  such  com- 
mittee shall  belong ;  and  such  collector,  in  collecting  such  tax,  shall  have  the 
same  powers,  and  be  holdeu  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  by  law  pro- 
vided in  collecting  town  taxes. 

12.  Beit,  dbc.  That  the  treasurer  of  any  town  to  whom  a  certificate  of  the  as- 
sessment of  a  district  tax  shall  be  transmitted  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  the  same 
authority  to  enforce  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  money  so  assessed  and 
certified,  as  if  the  same  had  been  voted  to  be  raised  by  the  town,  for  the  town's 
use ;  and  the  treasurer  and  collector  shall  be  paid  the  same  commissions  on  the 
money  collected  and  paid  for  the  use  of  the  school  district  aforesaid ;  and 
the  assessors  for  assessing  said  tax,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  district  the  same 
sum  for  each  and  every  day  while  employed  in  assessing  the  same  as  is  allowed 
and  paid  by  the  town  for  similar  purposes. 

13.  Bs  i^  dtc.,  That  the  assessors  of  the  several  towns  and  districts  in  this 
Commonwealth  be,  and  they  are  hereby  vested  with  the  same  power  to  remit 
sums  of  money  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  of  every  school  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing,  building,  hiring,  repairing  or  furnishing  school-houses, 
as  they  have  to  remit  any  sums  of  money  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  of  any 
town  or  district  for  defraying  town  or  district  expenses. 

14.  Bs  it,  Ac,  That  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns, 
divided  into  school  districts  as  aforesaid  upon  application  made  to  them  in  writ- 
ing by  three  or  more  freeholders  resident  within  any  school  district  in  their  respect- 
ive towns  '  or  if  there  be  not  so  many  freehdders  resident  in  such  district,  then 
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any  three  of  the  inhabitants  thereof^  who  pay  taxes,'  to  issae  their  warrant  di> 
rectad  to  one  of  the  persons  making  such  application,  requiring  him  to  warn  the 
inhabitants  of  such  district  qualified  to  vote  in  town  aflRairs,  to  meet  at  such  time 
and  place  in  the  same  district,  as  the  selectmen  shall  in  their  warrant  appoint ; 
and  the  warning  aforesaid  shall  be  by  notifying  personally  every  person  in  the 
district,  qualified  to  vote  in  town  aflhirs,  or  by  leaving  at  his  last  and  usual 
.  place  of  abode  a  written  or  printed  notification,  expressing  the  time,  place,  and 
'  purpose  of  the  meeting,  seven  days  at  least,  before  tlie  time  appointed  for  hold- 
ing the  same.  Provided^  however^  that  any  school  district,  at  any  regular  meeting 
thereof  warned  as  aforesaid,  having  an  article  in  the  warrant  of  the  selectmen 
for  that  purpose,  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  warning  all  future 
meetings  of  such  district,  and  the  mode  so  prescribed  shall  be  legal  until  altered  by 
such  district  at  a  subsequent  meeting  thereof;  and  any  vote  to  raise  money  fot 
any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
school  district  present  at  a  district  meeting,  warned  and  held  as  aforesaid,  shaU 
be  obligatory  on  the  inhabitants  of  said  Rchool  district  to  be  assessed,  levied, 
and  collected,  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

15.  BeU^  <Jtc.,  That  if  the  inhabitants  of  any  school  district  can  not  agree 
where  to  erect  or  place  a  school-house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  same, 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  to  which  such  district  belongs,  upon  appplication 
made  to  them  by  the  committee  of  the  district  for  building  or  placing  the  school- 
house,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  determine  the  place  where  a 
school-house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  district  shall  be  placed  or  erected. 

16.  Be  i(,  S^,  That  whenever  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  school 
district,  within  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  as  aforesaid,  and  a  majority  of  the  voters  present  are  opposed  to  the  raising 
of  money  for  any  of  the  purposes  -contemplated  in. the  warrant  for  calling  such 
meeting,  it  shall  be  lawfUl  for  any  five  or  more  of  the  freeholders,  who  are  in- 
habitants of  said  school  district,  or  if  there  be  not  so  many  fheeholders  resident 
in  such  district,  then  any  five  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  who  pay  taxes,  to 
make  application  in  writing  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  such  school 
district  is  situated,  requesting  them  to  insert  in  their  warrant  for  calling  the 
next  town  meeting  an  article  requiring  the  opinion  of  the  town  relative  to  the 
expediency  of  raising  such  moneys,  as  are  proposed  in  the  warrant  for  said 
district  meeting;  and  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  present  in  said  town  meet- 
ing, shall  think  the  raising  of  any  of  the  sums  of  money  proposed  in  said 
warrant  to  be  necessary  and  expedient,  they  shall  grant  such  sum  or  sums  ae 
they  shall  think  necessary,  for  the  purposes  contemplated,  and  the  same  shall 
be  assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  and  col- 
lected  and  paid  over  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

11.  Be  it,  Acj  That  each  and  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  is 
hereby  made  a  -body  corporate,,  so  far  as  to  bring  and  maintain  any  action  on 
any  agreemept  made  with  any  person  or  persons  for  the  non-performance  there- 
of, or  for  any  damage  done  to  their  school-houses,  or  other  property,  and  shall 
be  liable  to  have  any  action  brought  and  maintained  against  them  for  the 
non-performance  of  any  contract  made  by  them :  and  said  corporatiofl  shall 
have  power  to  take  and  hold,  in  fee  simple,  or  otherwise,  any  estate,  real  or 
personal,  which  has  been,  or  may  be  given  by  any  person  or  persons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a  school  or  schools  in  said  district,  and  apply  the  same  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid ;  and  may  prosecute  or  defend  any  suitor  suits  relative  to  the 
same;  and  every  member  of  any  school  district  shall  and  may  be  admitted  as 
a  competent  witness,  and  his  deposition  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  inhab- 
itants of  towns,  districts,  precincts,  or  parishes,  or  religious  societies  are  by  law 
now  admitted,  and  their  depomtions  taken  and  uSed. 

18.  Ae  it^  (Crc:,  Tliat  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  effect  the  right  of  any  corporation  heretofore,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  es- 
stablished  in  any  city,  town  or  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  manage  any 
estate,  or  funds  given  or  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  schools  therein, 
or  in  anywise  to  effect  any  such  estate  or  funds  given  or  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  but  such  corporate  powers,  and  such  estate  and  flinds  shall  be 
and  remain  as  if  such  act  had  never  passed. 
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19.  ^  it,  dtc.f  That  any  town  in  this  Commonwealth  which  dhall  refbae  or 
neglect,  attlieir  annual  meeting  tor  the  choice  of  town  officere,  to  vote  and  raiae 
money  for  the  aupport  of  schools,  as  provided  for  in  this  act^  and  to  choose  a 
school  committee  to  superintend  said  schools,  or  if  said  town  is  divided  into 
school  districts,  prudential  committees  in  the  several  districts  iu  said  town,  for 
the  purpose  hereinhefore  mentioned,  every  such  town  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  vote  and  raise  money  as  aforesaid,  upon  conviction  tliere- 
of,  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  highest  sum  which  such  town  had  ever  voted  to  raise 
for  the  support  of  schools  therein ;  and  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  choose  either 
of.  the  committees  aforesaid,  on  cx)uviction  thereof^  a  sum  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  inform- 
tiou  or  indictment,  in  tiie  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
when  holden  in  and  for  the  county  within  Vhich  such  town  is  situated ;  and 
the  money  so  recovered  sliall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  county,  one- 
fourth  thereof  for  the  use  of  said  county,  and  tliree-fourtlis  thereof  shall  be  paid 
by  the  said  treasurer  to  the  school  committee  of  such  town,  if  any  such  committee 
exist,  if  not  to  the  selectmen  of  such  town,  for  the  support  of  schools  therein; 
and  every  such  school  committee  or  board  of  selectmen,  wh6  shall  receive 
notice  from  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  of  any  money 
being  holden  by  him  for  the  purpose  afcwesaid,  sliall  forthwith  receive,  apportion, 
and  appropriate  the  same  to  the  support  of  schoohi  in  such  town,  in  the  same 
way  and  manner  it  should  have  been  appropriated,  if  it  had  been  raised  by  such 
town,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

20.  Be  it^  dbc,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Commonwealth  be  instructed  to 
transmit  to  the  town  derk  of  each  and  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  a  sufficient  number  of  printed  copies  of  this  act 
to  supply  each  school  district  with  one  copy;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
town  clerks  to  deliver  to  the  prudential  committee  of  each  district  one  copy  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  district.    Approved  ICar^  10, 1821. 
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BITISIOIS  01  im-^. 


ALABAMA. 


The  coiiBtitatioii  of  the  State  of  Alabama^  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  conatitntioDal  convention  assembled  at  Montgomery  on  the  6th 
day  of  November,  1867,  contains  the  following  provision : 

ARTICUB  ZI.— BDUCATIOir. 

SBCnov  1.  The  eommon  aohools,  and  other  edacatiooal  iostitntions  of  tbe 
fitale,  shall  be  under  the  manegement  of  a  board  of  education.  consietiDjc  of  a 
snperintendent  of  pablic  instruction  and  two  memben  from  each  congreBsioDal 
diatriet. 

Tbe  goTsmor  of  the  State  shall  be  ex  t^ieio  a  member  of  the  board,  but  shall 
have  no  vote  in  its  proceedings. 

Sec  3.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  hare  the  casting  TOte  in  case  of  a  tie ;  he  sliall  have  the 
snpenrision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  board  and  the  Uws  of  the  Btate.  He  shall  be 
elected  in  toe  same  manner  and  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor  of  the  State, 
and  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  law.  An  office  shall  be  assigned  him 
in  the  capitol  of  the  State. 

Snc.  3.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  After  the  first  election 
under  the  oonstitudon  the  board  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  classes,  so  that 
each  class  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  district.  Toe  seats  of  the  first 
class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  two  yean  from  the  day  of  election,  so 
that  one-half  may  be  chosen  bienniallv. 

Src.  4.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  except  the  superintendent, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  congpressional  districts  in  which 
they  are  chosen,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of 
Congress, 
i  Skc.  5.  The  board  of  edncatioa  shall  exercise  full  legislative  powers  in  refer- 

I  ence  to  the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  Stioe,  and  its  acts,  when 

approved  by  the  governor,  or  when  re-enacted  by  two-thirds  of  the  board,  in  case 
j  or  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  unless  repealed  by  the 

*  general  assembly. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establish,  throughout  the  State,  in 
each  township,  or  other  school  district  which  it  may  have  created,  one  or 'more 
schools,  at  wnich  aU  the  children  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years,  may  attend  free  of  charge. 
^  Sec.  7.  No  rule  or  law  affecting  the  general  interest  of  education  shall  be  made 

bv  the  board  without  a  concurrence  of  a  minority  of  its  members.  The  style  of 
all  acts  of  the  board  shall  be,  **  Be  it  enacted  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
State  of  Alabama." 

Sec.  S.  The  board  of  education  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Said  board 
shall  also  be  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University,  and,  when  sitting  as  a 
board  of  regents  of  the  university*  shall  have  power  to  iq>point  the  president  and 
the  Acuities  thereof 

The  president  of  the  umversity  shall  be  «x  tf/Uh  a  member  of  the  bofrd  of 
regents,  but  shall  have  no  vote  in  its  proceedings. 
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Sec.  9.  The  boaid  of  education  shall  meet  aoniiaUy  at  the  seat  of  ffoverament 
at  the  same  time  as  the  gensral  aasemblj,  but  no  session  sUi  contmae  longer 
than  twenty  dars,  nor  snaU  mors  than  one  session  be  held  in  the  same  year, 
unless  anthorised  by  the  governor.  The  memben  shall  leceiTe  the  same  mileage 
and  daily  pay  as  the  memben  of  the  general*assembly. 

6ec.  10.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  pnrposes ;  of  the  swamp  lands,  and  of 
all  lands  or  other  property'given  by  individuals  or  appropriated  by  the  State  foi 
like  purposes;  and  of  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  have  died  without 
leaving  a  will  or  heir;  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for 
exemption  from  militarj  duty,  shall  be  and  remaia  a  perpetual  fond,  which  may 
be  increased  but  not  diminished,  and  the  interest  and  income  of  which,  together 
with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  and  soch  other  means  a^ 
the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  educational 
purposes,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  the  amount  accroing  from  the  above  sources,  one-fifth 
of  the  aggregatOiannual  revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Sec.  12.  The  eeneral  assembly  may  rive  power  to  fhe  authorities  of  the 
school  districts  to  levy  a  poll  tax  on  the  iuiabitants  of  the  district  in  aid  of  the 
general  school  fund,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  13.  The  general  assemblv  shall  levy  a  specific  annual  tax  upon  all  rail- 
road, navigation,  banking,  and  insurance  corporations,  and  upon  ail  insoranoe 
and  foreign  bank  «nd  exchange  agencies,  ana  upon  the  profits  of  foitAfn  bank 
bills  issued  in  this  State  by  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  persons,  which  shall 
be  exclnsivelv  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  public  sclraols. 

Sec.  14.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  shall. appropriate  the  twohundreq 
and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  this  State,  tor  the  support  of  soch 
a  college,  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  9,  1S6S,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as 
the  case  may  be,  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  land  or  any  lands  which  may  nere- 
after  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  die  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  college  or  schools,  and  may  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Alabama  for  instmctiou  in  agrieolture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  place  the  same  under  the  supervisioii 
of  the  regents  of  tiie  university. 

AREANSA& 

The  new  constrttaion  of  Arkansas,  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
State  at  an  election  held  March  13, 1868,  thus  provides  for  puUie 
edncatinn  ia  Article  IX : 

ABnCLElX.— '■EDUCAITOV 

-Secttok  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  inteDigenoe  among  all 
classes  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  aces  of  five 
and  tweoty-one  vears ;  and  the  fands  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  and  youths  therein  between  the  aees  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in 
such  manner  as  shaU  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but  no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects 
shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  .the  school  fonds 
of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  supervision  of  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  superintendent 
of  public  instniction,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  general  assembly  shall  provide. 
The  floperintettdent  of  public  instmctiou  shall  receive  such  salary,  and  perform 
suck  duties,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
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Sec.  3.  The  (^neral  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  nniversity, 
with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  affricnltnre,  and  the  nataral  sci- 
ences, as  soon  as  the  public  sdiool  fund  will  permit. 

Sec.  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  ar.d  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  United 
States  or  this  Scate ;  also,  all  mines,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property, 
now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education ;  also,  the  net  proceeds  of 
all  sales  of  land  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  this  State  by 
escheat,  or  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends  or  distributive 
shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures ; 
also,  any  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or  may  be 
hereafter  paid  over  to  this  State,  (Congress  consenting ;)  also,  all  the  grants,  gifts, 
or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this  State,  and  not  other- 
wise appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be  securely 
invest^ and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  public  school  fund,  which  shall  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  State ;  the  annual  income  of  which  fund,  together  with 
one  dollar  per  eapita,  to  be  annually  assessed  on  evei7  male  inhabitant  of  this 
State  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual  reve- 
nue of  the  State  as  may  be  necessarv,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  free  schools  and  the  university  in  this  article  pro- 
vided for,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatever. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  qf  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  invested  in  the  stocks  or 
bonds  or  other  obligations  of  any  State,  or  any  county,  city,  town,  or  corpora- 
tion. The  stocks  belong! ur  to  any  school  fund  or  university  fund  shall  be  sold 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  general  assembly  shall  prescribe,  and 
the  proceeds  thereof,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property 
which  now  belongs  or  may  hereafter  belong  to  said  school  fund,  may  be  invested 
in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  No  township  or  school  district  shall  receive  anv  portion  of  the  school 
fund  unless  a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than  three 
months  during  the  year  for  which  distribution  thereof  is  made.  The  ffeneral 
assembly  shall  reouire  by  law  that  every  child  of  suflScient  mental  and  physical 
ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  educated  by  other 
means. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  sustain  a  free 
school  at  least  three  months  in  every  year.  In  each  school,  district  in  this  State, 
the  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  raising  such  deficiency,  by  levy- 
ing such  tax  upon  all  tazaole  property  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  dis- 
trict as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Sec  6.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  infring- 
ing upon  vested  rights,  reduce  all  lands,  moneys,  or  other  property  used  or  heid 
for  school  purposes  in  the  various  counties  of  this  State  into  the  public  school 
fund  herein  provided  for. 

8ec.  9.  Provision  shall  also  be  made,  hj  general  laws,  for  raising  such  sum 
or  sums  of  monev,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  in  each  school  district,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  building  and  fumishinff  of  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  school- 
houses  for  the  accommi^tion  of  all  the  pupils  within  the  limits  of  the  several 
school  districts. 

FLORIDA. 

In  the  new  coDStitation  of  Florida,  adopted  bj  the  constitutional 
convention  Febrnary  26, 1868,  is  the  following  artiele  on  education : 

ARTICLE  Vm. — ^EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State  to  make  ample  provision  for 
the  education  of  all  the  children  residing  within  its  borders,  wltkont  distinction 
or  preference. 
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Sec.  2.  The  legislfttnre  bIiaU  provide  a  nnifonn  sjstem  of  eommon  sclioob  and 
a  university,  and  shall  provide  for  the  liberal  maintenaDce  of  the  same.  Instrac- 
Uon  in  them  shall  be  free. 

8ec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  four  vears,  and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  his  suo- 
cessor.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  Ihe 
State.    His  duties  shall  Sb  prescribed  by  law 

Sbc.  4.  The  common  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  ezclusivelj 
applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  and  purchase  of 
suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor,  shall  be  derived  from  the  following 
sources : 

The  proems  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes.  Donations  by  individuals 
for  educational  purposes.  Appropriations  by  tiie  State.  The  proceeds  of  lands 
ot  other  property  which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture.  The 
proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the  State,  when  the  purpose  of  such  grant 
shall  not  be  specified.  Ail  monevs  which  may  be  paid  as  an  exemption  from 
military  duty.  All  ifines  collected  under  the  penal  laws  of  this  State.  Such 
portion  of  the  per  capita  tax  as  may  be  prescribed  b^  law  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Twenty-five  per  centum  of.  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  are  now  or 
which  hereafter  may  be  owned  by  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  A  special  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  other  means^  provided,  shall  be  levied 
and  apportioned  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  6.  The  principid  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  remain  sacred  and 
inviolate. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  common 
school  fund  am«'ng  the  several  counties  of  the.State  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  residing  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  ana  twenty-one  years. 

Sec.  8.  Each  county  shall  be  required  to  raise  annuallv  by  tax,  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  each  county  for  that  yesr  from  the  income  of  the  common  school  fund. 
Any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish  and  maintain  for  at  least  three 
months  in  each  ^ear  sucn  school  or  schools  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  such 
district  shall  forfeit  its  portion  of  the  common  school  fund  during  such  neglect. 

SEC  9.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  sm  attor- 
ney general,  shall  constitute  a  booy  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Florida.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president 
thereof.  The  duties  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

GEOEaiA, 

On  tlie  11  til  day  of  March,  1868,  the  coostitutioDal  convention  of 
Georgia  adopted  a  new  constitation,  which  provides  for  education  in 
Article  VI : 

ARTICLE  VI. — ^EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall  provide  a  thorough  system  of  general  education,  to  be  forever  . 
firee  to  all  children  of  the  Slats,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  by  tax- 
ation or  otherwise. 

Si':c.  9.  The  ofliee  of  Stats  sehool  commissioner  is  hereby  created*  He  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for 
the  seid  commissioner  a  competent  salary  and  necessary  clerks.  He  shall  keep 
his  office  at  the  seat  of  govenunent.  * 

Sec.  3.  The  poll-tax  allowed  by  this  constitution,  any  educational  fund  now 
beloDging  to  this  State,  except  the  endowment  of  and  debt  due  to  the  State  Uni- 
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Yor^ity,  or  that  may  bercaftor  be  obtained  in  any  way,  a  npecia^  tax  on  shows 
and  exhibitions,  and  on  the  sale  of  spirituons  and  malt  liquors,  which  the  general 
assembly  is  hereby  authorized  to.assess,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  commutation 
for  militia  service,  are  hereby  set  apart  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  common 
schools.  And  if  the  provisiuns  lM>VBiQ  made  shall  at  any  time  prove  insufficieut, 
the  greneral  assembly  shall  have  power  to  levy  such  eeneral  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  said  school  system.  And 
there  shall  be  established,  as  soon  as  practicable,  one  or  more  common  schools  in 
each  school  district  in  this  State. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  constitational  conrention  adopted  a  new  coustitution  for  the 
State  of  Loaiaiaoa  on  March  9, 1868k    This  contains — 

TITLE  yn,— PUBUG   EDUCATION. 

Article  135.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  at  least  one  free  pnblia 
school  in  each  parish  ttirouffhout  the  State,  and  shall  provide  for  its  support  by 
taxation  or  otherwise.  All  children  of  this  State  between  the  years  of  six  (6)  and 
twenty -one  (21)  bhiUl  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  or  other  institutions  of 
ieaminff  sustained  or  established  by  the  State  in  common,  without  distinction  of  - 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition.  There  shall  be  no  separate  schools  or  institu- 
tions of  learning  established  exclusively  fnr  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Art.  136.  No  municipal  corposatioa  sliall  make  any  rules  or  re^rnlations  con- 
trary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  article  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  (135.) 

Art.  137.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  this  State  a  superin* 
tendent  of  public  education,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years.  His  auties 
ihall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  he  shall  have  the  supervision  and  the  general  con* 
trol  of  all  public  schools f throughout  the  State.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  on  his  own  warrant. 

Art.  138.  The  general  exercises  in  tne  public  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
English  langnage* 

Art.  139.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  ffranted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  and  support  of  public  schools,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  which 
may  hereafter  be  beaueatned  for  that  purpose,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  be 
granted  or  bequeathed  to  tho  State,  and  not  granted  or  bequeathed  expressly  for 
I  any  other  purpose  which  may  hereafter ^e  disposed  of  bv  the  State,  and  the  pro- 

I  oeeds  of  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  by 

law,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
fund  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  qf  six  per  cent.,  which 
interest,  with  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund  deposited  with  this  State  by  the  United 
States,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  the  twentv-third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six,  and  the  rent  of  the  unsold  land,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
\  support  of  such  schools ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  140.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  b^  the  general  assembly  for  tho 
support  of  any  private  school  or  any  private  institution  of  learning  whatever. 

Art.  141.  One-half  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  poll-tax  herGdn  provided  for 
'shall  be  appropriated  exclhsively  to  the  support  of  the  free  public  schools  through- 
out the  State  and  the  universitv  of  New  Orleans. 

Art.  142.  A  university  shall  be  estlCblished  and  maintained  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  It  shall  be  composed  of  a  law,  a  medical,  and  a  collegiate  department, 
each  with  appropriate  faculties.  The  general  assemblv  shall  provide  by  law  for 
its  organisation  and  maintenance :  Provided,  That  all  departments  of  this  insti- 
tution of  learning  shall  be  open  in  common  to  all  students  capable  of  matrica* 
lating.  No  rules  or  rM^lations  shfUl  be  made  by  the  trustees,  raculttes,  or  other 
officers  of  said  institution  of  learning,  nor  shall  any  laws  be  made  by  the  general 
assembly  violAtin|f  the  letter  or  spint  of  the  articles  under  this  title. 

Art.  14!).  Institutions  for  the  support  of  the  insane,  the  education  and  snp* 
port  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumo  shall  always  be  fostered  by  the  State,  and 
DO  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  general  assembly. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The  constitntion  framed  by  the  conrention  which  met  at  Jackson, 
Janaarj  7,  1868,  has  the  following  article : 

EDUCATION. 

Sectiom  ].  The  stability  of  republican  form  of  governmetit  depending  mainly 
upon  the  intelli^i^ence  and  virtue  of  ita  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific, 
moral  and  affricultural  improvements,  by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  free 
public  schools,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  all  children  between  the  a^es  of  five 
(6)  and  twenty-one  (21)  years,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  ettabluh  schools 
of  higher  grade. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  education  elected  by  the 
people,  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  the  governor,  who  shall  have  the  Qualifi- 
cation of  the  secfetaiy  of  state,  and  hold  his  office  for  four  years  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  elected  and  qualified,  whose  duties  shall  be  the  general  supervision 
of  the  common  schools  and  the  cducAtional  fnterests  of  the  State,  and  snail  per- 
form such  other  duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  and  receive  such  compensation  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law :  he  shall  report  to  the  legislature  for  its  adoption, 
within  twenty  days  after  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  a  uniform  sj^ 
tern  of  free  public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  attorney  general  and  the  superintendent  of  public  education,  for  the  manage- 
ment and  investment  of  the  school  funds,  under  the  general  direction  of  thele^s- 
lature,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law.  The  superintend- 
ent and  one  other  of  said  board  shall  be  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  education  in  each  county, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and  whose  compen- 
sation and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law :  Provided^  That  the  legislature  shall 
have  power  to  make  said  office  of  county  school  superintendent  of  the  several 
counties  elective  as  other  countv  officers  are. 

Sec.  5.  A  public  school  or  scoools  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at 
least  four  months  in  each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such 
school  or  schools  shall  be  deprived  for  flkat  year  of  its  proportion  of  the  income 
of  the  free  school  fund  and  of  all  funds  arisiug  from  taxes  for  toe  support  of  schools. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  established  a  common  school  fund,  which  shall  consist 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  now  belonging  to  the  State,  heretofore  granted  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  lands  known  as  **  swamp  lands,**  except  the  swamp  lands 
lyiog  and  situated  on  Pearl  river,  in  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Marion,  Lawrence, 
Simpson,  and  Copiah,  and  of  all  lands  now  or  hereafter  vested  in  the  State  bv 
escheat  or  purchase  or  forfeiture  for  taxes,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  col- 
lected in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  penal  laws,  and  all  moneys  received 
/or  licenses  granted  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  or  keeping  of  dram-shops,  all  moneys  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  per-, 
sons  exempt  from  military  duty,  ana  the  funds  arising  from  the  consolidation  of 
the  congressional  township  funds,  and  theulands  belonging  thereto,  toother  with 
all  moneys  donated  to  the  State  for  school  purposes,  shall  oe  securely  invested  in 
United  states  hoods  and  remain  a  perpetual  lund,  which  may  be  increased,  but 
not  diminished,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  levy  a  poll-tax  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  cofiim 
in  aid  of  ttie  school  fund,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  college  or  colleges,  and  shall  appropriate  the  two  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  such  a  col- 
lego  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1865,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as  the 
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case  may  be,  arisiDg  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  or  any  lands  which  may  here* 
ftficr  bn  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  parpose. 

Sf.c.  i).  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  school  or 
aiiiversity  funds  of  this  State. 

&EC.  10.  The  legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  provide 
for  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  taxes  as  may  be  required  to  properly  support 
the  system  of  free  schools  herein  adopted. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  new  cooBtitation  of  North  Carolina,  adopted  by  the  copvention 
March  17,  1868,  and  ratified  April  21-23,  1868,  by  the  people  of  the 
State,  provides  for  edncation  by  Article  IX : 

ARTICLE  IX— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Religion,  moral! tv,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  ffov* 
ernment  and  happiness  of  manaiBd,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  sball 
forever  be  encouraged. 

8£C.  2.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  shall 
provide,  by  taxation  and  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  childien  of  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

Skc.  3.  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number 
of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  four 
months  in  eveiy  year;  and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  com- 
ply with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indict- 
ment. 

Sec  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  titates  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  specially  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  or  heretofore-  by  this  State ;  also,  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  property  now  belonging  to  anv  fund  for  purposes  of  edncation  ;  also, 
the  net  proceeds  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from 
fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures ;  also,  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  swainn  lands 
be/onging  to  the  State ;  also,  all  money  that  shall  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for 
exemption  from  military  duty ;  also,  all  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  may  here- 
after be  made  to  this  State,  an^  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  grant,  gift,  or 
devise,  shall  be  securely  invested,  and  sacredly  preserved  as  an  irreducible  edu- 
cational fund,  the  annual  income  of  which,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for 
establishing  and  perfecting  in  this  State  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for 
no  other  purposes  or  uses  whatsoever. 

Sec.  5.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  its  lands,  emoluments,  and 
franchises,  is  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  held  to  an  inseparable 
connection  with  the  free  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

Sec.  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the  university, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  extendEed  to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for 
tuition ;  also,  that  all  the  property  which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or 
shall  hereafter  accrue,  from  escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Sec.  7.  The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  audi- 
tor, superintendent  of  public  works,  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  and 
attorney  general,  shall  constitute  a  State  board  of  education. 

Sec  8.  The  governor  shall  be  president,  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instniction  shall  oe  secretary,  of  the  board  of  education. 

Sec  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  hare 
full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to 
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free  public  schools,  and  the  edueationat  fund  of  the  State;  bat  all  acts,  rales,  and 
regulations  of  said  board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  bj  the  general 
assembly,  and  when  so  altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted 
by  the  board. 

Sec.  10.  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the  capital 
of  the  State,  within  15  days  af\er  the  organization  of  the  State  government  under 
this  constitution ;  the  time  of  future  meeting  may  be  determine  by  the  board. 

Sec.  1 1.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quoram  for  tl\e  transaction 
of  business. 

Sec.  13.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be  proyided  for  by  the 
general  assembly. 

Sec.  13  The  board  of  education  shall  elect  trustees  for  the  university,  as  fol- 
lows :  one  trustee  for  each  county  in  the  State,  whose  term  ol  office  shall  be  eight 
years.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  shall  beheld  within  ten  (10)  days  after 
their  election,  ahd  at  this  and  every  subsequent  meeting,  ten  trustees  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  trustees  at  their  first  meeting  shall  be  divided,  as  equally 
as  may  be,  into  four  classes.  The  seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years ;  of  the  second  class,  at  th<>  expiration  of  four  years ;  of 
the  third  class,  at  tlie  expiration  of  six  years;  of  the  fourth  class,  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  years ;  sa  that  one-ff.mrth  may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  education  and  the  president  of  the  university  shall  bess 
oficio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university ;  and  shall,  with  three 
other  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  constitute  the  executive 
committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  be  clothed 
with  the  powers  delegated  to  the  executive  committee  under  the  existing  organi- 
sation of  the  institution.  The  governor  shail  be  ex  ojficio  president  of  the  bowed. 
of  trustees  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  university.  The  board 
of  education  shall  provide  for  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Sec.  15.  All  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endowments  heretofore 
granted  to,  or  conferred  upon,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  charter  of  17^,  or  by  any  subsequent  legislation,  are  hereby 
vested  in  the  board  of  trustees  authorised  by  this  constitntion  for  the  perpetual 
benefit  of  the  university. 

Sec.  16.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain,  in  connection  with  the  university,  a 
department  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of  normal  instrueUou. 

Sec.  17.  The  general  assembly  is  hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  every  c&ild 
of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  atteqd  the  public  schools  durinf 
the  period  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  lo 
months,  unless  educated  by  other  means. 

• 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  new  constitntion  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  by  the  constita- 
*  tional  convention  in  March,  1868,  and  ratified  by  the  people  April  14 
to  16, 1868,  provides  for  edncation  in  Article  X : 

ikRTICLR  X.— EDUCikTION. 

Section  1.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  State 
superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  other  State  officere  are  elected ; 
his  powers,  duties,  term  of  office,  and  compensation  shall  be  defined  by  tiie  gen- 
eral assembly. 

SfiC.  2.  There  shall  be  elected,  biennially,  in  each  county,  by  the  qualified 
electors  thereof,  one  school  commissioner,  said  commissionen  to  constitute  a 
State  board  of  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  shall,  by  virtue  of 
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hi8  office,  be  chairman ;  the  powers,  daties,  and  compensation  of  the  members  of 
said  board  shall  be  determined  bj  law. 

Sec  3.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adoption 
of  this  constitatioQ,  provide  for  a  liberal  and  uniform  systen  of  free  public  scnools 
throaghont  the  State,  and  shall  also  m^ike  provision  for  the  dirision  of  the  State 
into  snitable  school  districts.  There  shall  be  kept  open,  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year,  one  or  more  schools  in  each  school  district. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ^neral  assembly  to  provide  for  the  compul- 
sory attendance,  at  either  public  or  private  schools,  of  all  children  between  the 
affes  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  not  physically  or  mental ty  disabled,  for  a  term  equlv- 
aient  to  twenty -four  months,  at  least :  Provided,  That  no  law  to  that  effect  shall 
be  passed  until  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  thoroug^hly  and  completely 
omnlzed  and  facilities  afforded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the.  State  for  the  free 
edncation  of  their  children. 

Sec.  5  The  general  assembly  shall  levy,  at  eacli  regular  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  an  annual  tax  on  all  taxable  property  throughout 
the  State  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  at  tfa» 
same  time  and  by  the  same  agents  as  the  general  State  levy,  and  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State.  There  shall  be  asHessed  on  all  taxable  ^oUs  in 
the  State  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  poll,  the  proceeds  of  which  tax 
shall  be  applied  solely  to  educational  purposes :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall 
ever  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  non-payment  of  said  tax.  No 
other  poll  or  capitation  tax  shall  be  levied  in  the  State,  nor  shall  the  amount 
assessed  on  each  poll  exceed  the  limit  fiven  in  this  section.  The  school  tax 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  several  scnool  districts  of  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  respective  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.  No  reiigiouv 
sect  or  sects  shall  have  exclusive  right  to  or  contr  tl  of  ajiy  part  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  State,  nor  shall  sectarian  orinciples  be  taught  in  tiie  public  scnools. 

Sec.  6.  Within  five  years  after  the  ni-st  regular  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, foIlowiDg  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assemblv  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  State  normal  school, 
which  snail  be  open  to  all  persons  who  may  wish  to  become  teachers. 

SfcC.  7.  Educational  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
and  such  other  benevolent  institutions  as  the  public  good  may  require,  shall  be 
established  and  supported  by  the  State,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  Provisions  shall  be  made  by  law,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  estab- 
lishment atid  maintenance  of  a  State  reform  school  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Skc.  9.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  fvir  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
university,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the  esrsblishment  of  an  agri- 
cuUuial  college,  and  shall  appropriate  the  land  given  to  ih's  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  college,  by  the  act  of  Cougpress  passed  July  second,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as  the  case  may  be,  arising 
from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  or  any  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  given  or  appro- 
pi  iated  fur  such  purpose,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  college,  and 
may  make  the  same  a  branch  uf  the  StAte  university,  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith. 

Sec.  10.  All  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  this  State,  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  funds,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  the 
children  and  youths  ot  the  State,  without  regard  to  race  or  color.. 

Sec.  1 1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lauds  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  given 
by  ttie  United  States  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes,  and  not  otherwise 
appropriated  by  this  State  or  the  United  States,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  propertr 
given  by  individuals,  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  and  of  all 
estates  of  deceased  persons  who  have  died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  shall  be 
securely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  State  schouT  lund,  and  the  annual 
interest  and  income  of  said  fund,  together  with  such  other  means  as  the  general 
assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  the  purpose  or  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  purposes  or  uses 
whatever.  4(1 
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TIRQINIA. 

Tbe  constitation  oi  Virginia,  framed  by  the  convention  which  met 
in  Bifhmond,  December  3,  1867,  has  the  following: 

ARTICLE  Vm.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  geoeral  Msemblj  shall  elect,  od  joint  ballot,  within  thirtj  days 
after  its  omnixation  under  Uiis  constitution,  and  every  fonrth  year  thereafcer,  a 
•dperintenaent  of  public  instruction.  He  shall  have  the  general  supenrision  af 
the  public  free-school  interest  of  the  State,  and  shall  report  to  the  general  assem- 
bly for  its  consideration,  within  thirty  days  afler  his  election,  a  uni£>rm  system  of 
public  free  schools. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  i^oyemor,  super* 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  and  attorney  ^neral,  which  shall  appoint,  and 
have  power  to  remove  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbents,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  all  county  superintendents  of  free  schools.  This 
board  shall  have  regulated  by  law  the  management  and  investment  of  all  the 
•diool  funds,  and  such  supervision  of  schools  of  higher  grade  as  the  law  shall 
provide. 

Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  at  Its  first  session  under 
this  constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  for  its  gradual, 
equal,  and  full  introduction  into  all  the  counties  of  the  State  by  the  year  1876,  or 
as  much  earlier  as  practicable. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  after  a  full  introduction  of  the 
publi(f  free*school  system,  to  make  such  laws  as  shall  not  permit  parents  and 
guardians  to  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vagrancy. 

6ec.  5.  The  general  assembly*  shall  estaolish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  normal 
schools,  and  may  establish  agiicultural  schools  and  such  grades  of  schools  aa 
•hall  be  for  the  public  good. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of  text-books  and 
the  furnishing  of  school-houses  with  soco  apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  neces- 
aary,  under  suck  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  sLaH  set  apart,  a^  a  permanent  and  perpetual 
literary  fund,  the  present  literary  funds  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  ot  all  public 
lands  donated  by  Congress  for  public-school  purposes,  of  all  escheated  property, 
of  all  waste  and  appropriated  laud^,  of  all  property  accruing  to  the  State  by  for- 
feiture, and  all  fines  collected  for  offunces  C4>mmitted  against  the  State,  and  such 
other  sums  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  apply  the  iiunual  interest  on  the  literary 
fund,  any  capitation  or  other  special  tax  provided  for  by  this  constitution  for  pub- 
lic free-school  purposes,  and  an  annual  tax  upon  tlio  property  of  the  State  of  not 
less  than  one  mill  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  tbe  equal  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty -one  years  in  each  public  free-school  ditttiict  being  the  basid  of  such  divis- 
ion. Provision  shall  be  made  to  supplv  children  attendiug  the  public  free  schoola 
with  necessary  text-books  in  cases  where  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unable,  by 
reason  of  poverty,  to  furnish  them.  Each  county  and  public  free-school  diatrict 
niay  raise  additional  sums  by  a  tax  on  property  for  the  support  of  public  free 
schools.  All  unexpended  sums  of  an^  one  )  ear  in  any  public  tree-school  district 
shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund  for  redivision  the  next  year :  Provided,  That 
any  tax  authorized  by  this  section  to  be  raiaed  by  counties  or  school  districts  «hall 
uot  exceed  five  mills  on  a  dollar  in  any  one  year,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
redivision  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  ^wer  to  foster  all  higher  grades  of 
schools  under  its  supervision,  and  to  provide  tor  such  purposes  a  permanent  edu- 
cational fund. 

Se<-.  10.  All  grants  and  donations  received  by  the  general  assembly  for  educa- 
tional purposes  shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donora. 


CQNSTrrunQlIAL  PROVISION  RESPECMa  EDUCATION. 


The  following  propoeitioiiBi  slightlj  modified  since  their  first  publi- 
cation in  Special  Circolar  No.  4,  contain  the  main  features  of  a  system 
of  public  instruction  which  the  people  of  everj  State,  speaking  through 
their  constitutional  convention,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gommis- 
eioner  of  Education,  make  obUgatory  on  the  legislature  to  proYide : 

1.  The  aoiioiity  and  datj  of  the  legislature  to  establish,  aid,  support,  and 
■opervise  schools  of  every  grade,  and  all  iustitatious  and  agencies  of  edocation, 
science,  and  the  arts. 

2.  The  security  agunst  diminution  or  diyersion  of  all  educational  funds  and 
benefactions. 

3.  The  certainty  of  a  minimum  rate  of  taxation,  increasing  with  the  popula- 
tion, sufficient  every  year  to  secure  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  children 
within  the  State  who  shall  apply,  by  teachers  professionally  tndned,  and  in 
schools  legally  inspected  and  approved. 

4.  The  distribution  of  all  State  appropriations  derived  from  taxation  or  funds, 
on  such  conditions  and  in  modes  as  will  secure  local  taxation  or  individual  con- 
tributions for  the  same  purpose,  a  lively  municipal  or  public  interest  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  both  sums,  the  constant  co-operation  of  parents  at  home  in  lealiiing  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  the  xegular  attendance  of  pupils. 

5.  A  Stale  board  of  education,  having  supervision  of  all  educational  institu- 
tions incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  and  constituted  in  such  way  as  to  secure 
literary,  scientific,  and  professional  attainment  and  experience,  freedom  from 
denominational  or  party  preponderance,  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  different 
sections  and  occupations,  and  independence  of  local  or  special  influence. 

0.  A  system  of  inspection,  administered  by  the  State  board,  intelligent,  profes^ 
rional,  frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  institutional  control,  with  the 
widest  and  fiiUest  publicity  of  results. 

7.  State  scholarships,  securing  free  instraction  in  any  higher  instttation  incor- 
porated or  aided  by  the  State,  conditioned  on  fitness  to  enter  and  profit  by  the 
same,  ascertained  by  open  competitive  examination. 

8.  A  retiring  fund,  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  made  up  of  an  annual  allow- 
ance by  the  State,  and  an  equal  payment  by  those  who  register  to  secure  its  bene- 
fits, conditioned  on  prolonged  service  in  the  business  of  teaching. 

9.  An  obligation  on  parents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  children  to  grow  up  in 
barbarism,  ignorance,  and  vagrancy ;  an4  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
or  of  any  public  office,  conditioned  on  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  read  under- 
standingly  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  forfeited  by  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  children  who  neglects  to  secure  the  formal  instruction  of  such  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  or  to  pay  foe 
their  maintenance,  if  sent  to  a  prison  or  reformatory,  while  minon. 


PREYENTIYE  AND  REFORMATORY  EDUCATIOIT. 

From  oar  eartiest  connection  with  the  administntion  and  improTement 
of  Public  Schook  in  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  weM^o 
been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  and  employing  special 
institutions  and  agencies,  of  various  kinds,  to  meet  the  educational  defi- 
cieocies,  and  counteract  the  causes  and  tendencies  to  vice  and  crime  among 
alaige  and  increasing  class  of  the  population  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
villages.  In  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  in  1846,  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  were  made  in  reference  to  the  Supplementary  Schools  and 
Agencies  required  in  the  cities  and  laige  villages  of  that  State. 

'*  Evening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clei^s,  and  other 
young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment  without  a 
suitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those  who  have  comple* 
ted  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  can  devote  themselves  to 
such  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades  or  pursuits 
while  those  whose  early  education  was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to 
some  extent,  such  deficiencies.  It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  citL 
system  of  public  instniction,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  adults,  who, 
from  any  caus^,  in  early  life  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  school  at- 
tendance. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  familiar  lectures,  with  practical  illustrations, 
collections  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  asystem  of  scientific 
exchanges  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of  different  towns, — these 
and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving  the  ordinary  instruction  of 
the  school-room  and  of  early  life,  ought  to  be  provided,  not  only  by  indi* 
vidual  enterprise  and  liberality,  but  by  the  public,  and  the  authorities 
entrusted  with  the  care  and  advancement  of  popular  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as  *^  Reform 
Schools,"  *"  Schools  of  Industry,"  or  **  Schools  for  Juvenile  Offenders," 
should  receive  such  clnldren,  as  defying  the  restraining  influence  of  pa- 
rental authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  public  schools 
or  such  as  are  abandoned  by  orpluniage,  or  worse  than  orphanage,  by 
parental  neglect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicioos  and  pilfering  habits,  are 
fbund  hanging  about  places  of  poblic  resort,  pollnting  the  atmosphere  Isy 
their  profime  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring,  to  their  own  bad  praetioei^  chil- 
dren of  the  same,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  and  originating  or  partici- 
pating in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot  Such  children  cannot  be 
safely  gathered  into  the  public  schools ;  and  if  they  are,  their  vagrant 
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halnts  are  cbafed  by  the  restraiDts  of  school  discipline.  They  soon 
become  irregular,  plaj  traant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that 
time  their  course  is  almost  nnifbrmly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no 
lower  point  to  reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  haye  been  from  infancy,  to  sights 
and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy, — trained  to  an  utter  want 
of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  as  ezhilnted  in 
dress,  person,  manners  and  language, — strangers  to  those  motives  of  self- 
improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  social  moral  and  religious  obli- 
gation, their  regeneration  involyes  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest 
phihinthropy,  missionary  enterprise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districts 
of  all  our  large  cities,  where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appro- 
priate field  of  home  missions,  of  unobtrusiye  personal  effort  and  charity, 
and  of  systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embradng  friendly  inter- 
course with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gathering  of 
the  latter  into  week-day,  infiint,  and  primary  schods,  and  schools  where 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  fonns  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  sex 
and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  given,  the  gathering  of  both  old  and  yoang 
into  the  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assemblies,  the  circulation  of 
books  and  tracts,  of  other  than  a  strictly  religious  character,  the  encour- 
agement of  cheap,  innocent  and  humanizing  games,  sports  and  festivities, 
the  obtaining  employment  for  adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  sit- 
uations as  apprentices,  clerks,  &c.,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qual- 
ified by  age,  capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — ^these  infected  districts  can  be 
purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many 
abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  edueation 
economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy." 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  these  suggestions,  the  experience  of  other 
States  and  Countries  in  providing  instruction  for  clerks,  apprentices,  and 
adults,  as  well  as  for  orphan,  vagrant,  vicious,  and  criminal  children,  was 
set  forth  in  lectures,  ^  Educational  Tracts,"  and  School  Journals. 

In  consequence  of  these  lectures  and  publications,  and  the  earnest 
efforts  of  many  philanthropic  men  and  women,  a  ^  Refonn  School  for 
Juvenile  offenders  "  has  been  established  both  in  Connecticut  and  Bhode 
Island,  and  the  other  more  important,  although  less  obviously  useful  agen- 
cies of  prevention,  such  as  industrial  schools,  and  small  family  asylums  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  villages,  are  receiving  serioos  attentita. 

A  selection  from  the  publications  above  referred  to,  together  with  ma- 
ny new  articles,  having  been  publiahed  by  the  Editor,  under  the  title  of 
*' Reformaiory  Edueaiumj*'  we  have  concluded  to  issue  in  this  Supple- 
mentary Number  meh  articles  as  have  not  before  appeared. 
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JOHN  HENRT  WICHERN  AND  THE  BOUGH  HOUSE 

AT 

HORN,  NEAR  HAMBURG. 


John  Hbnrt  Wiohern,  whose  name  will  ever  be  ass<VMated  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  and  reformatory  movements 
of  the  age,  as  founder'  and  superintendent  of  the  HouoH  House, 
{BauTie  ffaus,)  near  Hamburg,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  2l8t  of 
April,  1808.*  His  father  was  a  notary  and  sworn  translator,  and 
gave  his  son  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which  Hamburg 
afforded.  He  attended  the  Johanneum  and  the  academic  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterward,  till  1830,  pursued  a  course  of  the- 
ological study  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  Soon  after  passing  his  ex- 
amination in  theology  at  Hamburg,  he  went  practically  to  work,  vis- 
iting the  poor  and  the  needy  in  the  corners  and  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  undertaking  the  direction  of  a  free  Sunday  school  for  poor 
children,  in  which  he  soon  assembled  four  or  five  hundred  scholars 
and  about  forty  volunteer  teachers.  Wichern  declined  the  proposi- 
tions made  him  at  this  time  to'  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
as  his  thoughts  were  already  occupied  in  planning  such  an  institution 
as  he  opened  near  Hamburg,  in  the  Rough  Ilouse^  at  Michel  mas,  1833. 

The  Rough  House,  {Rauke  Haus^)  was  the  name,  by  which  a  small 
property,  on  a  lane  leading  out  of  the  village  of  Horn,  four  miles  from 
Hamburg  was  known,  consisting  of  small  thatched  cottage,  shadowed 
by  a  large  chestnut  tree,  and  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  partially 
cleared  up,  through  which  straggled  a  little  brook.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  plan,  suggested  by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  poor  of 
Hamburg,  of  establishing  a  House  of  Rescue  for  destitute,  vagrant, 
and  vicious  children,  not  yet  convicted  by  the  courts  of  crime,  Mr. 
Wichern,  aided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  like  minded  men,  and 
by  a  small  donation  of  three  hundred  dollars,  took  possession  of  this 
rough  cottage  with  his  mother,  and  in  a  few  weeks  received  into  his 
family  three  boys  of  the  worst  description,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
children.  One  by  one,  he  added  to  their  number  from  the  same  class 
until  his  family  circle,  with  himself  and  mother,  embraced  fourteen  per- 
sona— twelve  of  them,  the  least  hopeful  of  the  juvenile  population  of 
the  city.  And  there  under  that  thatched  roof,  with  that  unpromising 
ground,  with  the  help  of  his  devout  mother,  with  a  well  spring  of 
Christian  charity  in  the  hearts,  and  words  of  kindness  on  the  lips  of 
both,  Mr.  Wichern  succeeded  in  inspiring  those  children  with  the 
attachments  of  a  home — in  cultivating  filial  affections,  almost  dormaqt-^ 
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in  forming  habits  of  profitable  iDdustij,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  good  moral  character  on  which  thej  subsequentlj  built  up  a  usefbl 
life.  From  these  small  beginnings,  without  the  aid  at  any  time  of 
large  governmental  grants,  and  of  but  one  large  legacy  [of  1 13,500,] 
the  institution  has  expanded,  until  in  1854,  the  grounds  included 
thirty-two  acres,  portions  of  which  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
shrubbery,  and  all  of  which  are  highly  cultivated ;  to  the  original 
liough  House  have  been  added  fourteen  buildings  of  plain  but  sub- 
stautial  construction,  scattered  in  a  picturesque  manner  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  principles  of  Family  Organization,  Christian  Training 
and  Industrial  occupation  have  been  preserved  and  improved,  until  it 
has  become  the  working  model  for  a  new  order  of  preventive  and 
reformatory  agencies  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

Since  1840,  as  the  foundation  of  asylums  for  destitute  children  has 
followed  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  Dr.*  Wichem  has  aided 
various  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  He  had  already  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Inner  Mission  almost,  all  active  efforts  in 
Germany  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  destitute 
and  vicious,  when  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission,  was  appointed  at  the  first  Ecclesias- 
tical Convention,  {die  KirchenTag^  at  Wittenberg,  in  Sept  1848. 
Through  this  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Wichern  gained 
a  much  wider  field  for  his  activity.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Eirchen-Tag,  and  on  his  travels  in  every  part  of  Germany  he  aids  by 
word  and  deed  the  establishment  of  societies  and  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  poor  and  imprisoned. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  England  in  1851,  the  Prussian 
government  employed  him  to  nsit  the  houses  of  correction,  and 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attempt  their  improvement  Pre- 
vented by  these  active  duties  from  literary  exertions  he  has  published 
but  little.  His  work  on  '*  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Church**  (Hamb.  1849,)  presents  his  principles  concerning  free 
christian  charity  and  its  relations  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Since  1844  he  has  published  the  ''Flying  Leaves 
of  the  Rough  House,**  (Fliegende  Bl&tter  des  Rauhen  Hause,)  in 
which  ^e  contained  a  portion  of  the  addresses  which  he  has  made  at 
the  different  ecclesiastical  conventions. 

The  acoompanying  diagrams^  copied  from  a  number  of  the  **  Flying 
Leaves,"  exhibit  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Rough  House,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  in  1854, — and  the  article  which 
Mow8^  will  present  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

*  In  1861,  be  reeelv«d  from  tht  Unlvenitx  of  BbIIo,  Ui«  degre*  of  Doetor  ti  Fhllolocf. 
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AT 

MEITRAT,  NEAR  TOURS,  IN  FRANCE. 


Tbe  institution  or  colony  of  Mettray,  four  miles  from  Tours,  was 
founded  by  M.  I>einetz  and  M.  le  Vicomie  de  Bretigneres  de  Courteilles, 
both  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  high  Rocial  position,  who,  associating  them- 
selves with  other  philanthropists,  founded  in  1837  a  society,  whose 
object  is  thus  expressed : 

1.  To  exercise  a  benevolent  superintendence  ov^r  children  of  tender 
years,  who  have  been  acquitted  of  crimes  in  consequence  of  their  youth, 
and  which  may  be  confided  to  their  care  by  the  State ;  to  procure  for 

•these  children,  placed  in  an  agricultural  institution,  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious education,  as  well  as  an  elementary  instruction ;  to  teach  them  a 
trade;  to  accu^^ton^  them  to  the  healthy  toils  of  agriculture,  and  to  pro- 
cure them  situations  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,^  in  the  country,  at 
the  homes  of  artizans,  or  small  farmers. 

2.  To  watch  over  the  conduct  of  these  children,  and  to  give  them  all 
the  aid  of  their  patronage  as  long  as  they  shall  need  it,  or  for  three 
years. 

The  founders  of  Meltray  accepted  the  sublime  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
which  authorizes  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  regeneration,  and  permits 
not  to  despair  of  the  most  abandoned  human  being;  and  they  have 
made  religion  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  system.  "  On  religion," 
writes  De  Tocqueville,  one  of  its  founders,  "  depends  the  future  of  all 
penitentiary  refbnn." 

The  practice  of  religion,  the  love  and  habit  of  labor,  the  spirit  of 
ftmily  association,  the  emulation  of  example,  the  cultivation  of  honor, 
the  habitual  obedience  to  law,  and  a  self-imposed  restraint  on  the  use  of 
liberty — these  grand  and  simple  ideas  embrace  all  the  reforming 'in- 
fluence, all  the  moralizing  power  of  Mettray.    Placed  here  with  a  view 
to  their  restoration  to  society  as  freemen  and  productive  laborers,  they 
are  here  ingeniously  indoctrinated  witl^  the  spirit  of  the  family,  habit- 
uated to  social  duties,  a  self^regulated  liberty,  and  to  the  constant  occch 
pation  of  their  choice.    No  armed  police,  no  walls,  no  bolts,  no  keys, 
honor  alone  preserves  at  once  discipline  and  freedom.    ^  Why,"  said  a  - 
visitor,  <<do  you  not  escape?"    "Because  there  are  oo  walls,  and  it 
would  be  disgraceful,"  replied  the  colonist  of  Mettray. 

The  details  of  organization,  instruetioD,  emptcyment,  and  administra- 
tion^  and  the  results,  economical  and  reformatory,  of  this  interesting 
enterprise,  will  be  found  clearly  set  forth  in  the  ibllowiog  report  of  a 
visit  made  by  M.  Duepetiaux  in  1849,  and  iocladed  in  his  Report  to  tha 
Minister  of  Justice  in  Belgium. 
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WORXIHO  AlTD  BSSULTS  OF  MSTTRAT  FOR  TblBTT-FOUR  TEARS. 

The  following  summary  of  the  organization  and  results  of  M.  Demetz's 
syatem  and  method  of  dealing  with  delinquent  youths,  at  Mettray,  is  from 
Bev.  Dr.  Wines'  Report  on  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  of 
London,  held  July  8-13,  1872 : 

To  describe  Mettray  in  detail,  in  its  organiKation,  workings,  and  results,  oor- 
ering,  as  its  history  now  does,  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  would  require  a 
Tolume;  whereas  a  glance  is  ail  that  my  limited  space  will  allow.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Univenial  Alliance  of  Order  and  Civilization,  held  at  Paris  in 
the  month  of  June,  1872,  M.  Demets  presented  a  paper  nnder  the  title  of  "  An 
Exposition  of  the  Svstem  of  Education  employed  at  the  Agricultural  and  Peni- 
tentiary Colony  of  Mettray,  and  of  the  House  of  Paternal  Correction  "  {maison 
patentdle).  This  paper  is  m  the  nature  of  a  report,  which,  as  a  matter  of  conrse, 
gives  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  authentic  information  relating  to  this  world- 
renowned  establishment.  Not  only  shall  I  not  hesitate,  bnt  rather  regard  it  as 
a  duty,  to  supplement  my  own  notes  and  recollections  by  the  information  af- 
forded in  this  report,  and  in  some  other  recent  publications  on  the  subject,  notablr 
those  of  Mr.  Charles  Sauvestre  and  Miss  Florence  Hill ;  and  that  without  feel- 
ing obliged  always  to  employ  the  i/msaima  verba  of  those  authors,  or  to  incumber 
my  pages  with  formal  references  or  quotation  marks.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  arerage  population  of  Mettray  has  been  not  far  from  700 ;  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  August,  1872,  it  was  792.  Of  the  4,287  children  received  at  Mettray  since 
its  foundation,  647  were  illegitimate;  1,657  were  orphans  by  the  loss  of  one  or 
both  parents ;  291  were  foundlings ;  595  had  step-fathers  or  step-mothers ;  of 
381  tne  parents  were  living  in  illicit  union ;  of  889  the  father,  mother,  brother, 
or  sister  had  been  in  prison ;  and  of  7  the  father  or  mother  had  been  sentenced 
to  capital  punishment.  What  a  multitude  of  young  immortals,  almost  without 
exception  the  children  of  poverty,  misery,  ncplect,  and  crime  ;  of  evil  surround- 
ings and  evil  influences,  whose  name  is  legion  I  What  a  fearful  catalogue  of 
exposures  1  How  few  and  faint  the  chances  of  victory  in  such  a  battle ;  how 
almost  certain  the  issue  of  defeat  and  ruin,  unless  some  helping  hand,  strong  to 
deliver,  should  be  stretched  out  to  the  reseue.  It  was  the  sight  of-  these  expos- 
ures, and  the  certainty  of  a  disastrous  issue  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  wliich 
caused  M.  Demetz  to  abandon  a  career  that  w<is  opening  to  him  the  highest 
judicial  honors  of  his  conn  try,  and  devote  himself  to  the  salvation  of  imperiled 
childhood  and  youth.  He  traversed  Europe  to  find  a  model,  and  fbund  it  in  the 
Kauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  established  six  years  before,  by  Mr.,  since  Dr. 
Henry  Wichem.  It  was  the  separation  of  the  children  into  groups,  called  fami- 
lies, and  the  mnking  of  fiirra-work  their  principal  occupation,  which  most  struck 
his  imagination  and  won  his  judgment  in  the  Kongh  House.  He  chose  the 
family  principle  as  the  basis  of  his  proposed  establishment  on  a  two-fold  ground 
-—one  having  reference  to  the  officers,  the  other  to  the  children.  Division  into 
families,  he  considers,  makes  superintendence  more  easy,  direct,  and  kindly ; 
more  easy,  because  it  extends  over  only  a  small  number ;  mors  direct,  because  it 
brings  responsibility  home  to  one  person  ;  more  kindly,  because  its  tendency  is 
to  awaken  in  tlic  head  of  the  family,  and  his  assistants,  the  sentiments  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection.  Upon  the  children  themselves  he  regards  its  influence  as 
no  less  benedcial.  The  authority  exercised  over  them  is  paternal ;  they  become 
attached  to  their  house-father ;  and  this  mutual  affection  becomes  a  moral  force 
of  incalculable  power.  Then,  again,  this  division  into  families  (such  is  his  mode 
of  reasoning)  fiicilitates  the  individual  treatment  of  each  chiM.  Individualiia- 
tion  is  an  indispensable  element  in  reformatory  treatment,  which  renders  it,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Demetz,  a  grave  error  to  economize  in  the  number  of  agents 
employed  in  the  work.  He  holds  that  the  family  is  the  supreme  of  moral  forces 
which  act  upon  the  human  race,  and  that  every  man  is  a  reflection  of  the  influ- 
ences in  the  midst  of  which  he  passed  his  earliest  years.  The  power  of  example 
upon  the  young  is  omniporent.  Whence  can  the  child,  reared  by  irreligious, 
disorderly,  vicious  parents,  draw  those  moral  principles  which  are  tne  safeguard 
of  all?  The  Camily  either  kills  virtue,  or  breathes  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  The 
task  proposed  to  himself  by  the  founder  of  Mettray  was  to  create  a  moral  consti- 
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tation  in  the  criminals  who  became  his  wards,  and  to  sabstitute  for  the  family, 
which  ruined,  a  f  unily  which  will  save  them.    He  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  ficti- 
tious family  which  he  gives  them,  but  claims  that  it  has  all  the  Bolicitude^  all 
the  tenderness  even,  of  a  real  family.     The  chief  takes  the  title  of  father  of  the 
&mily,  and  has  all  the  devotion  implied  in  that  designation. 

The  advantages  of  this  division  into  families  show  themselves  more  sensibly 
from  day  to  day.  M.  Demetz  thinks  that  disciplinary  action  and  moral  action 
have  been,  hitherto,  too  much  confounded.  A  regiment  may  move  at  the  word 
of  command,  a  ship's  crew  at  the  sound  of  the  boatswain's  whistle ;  but  recourse 
must  be  had  to  other  agencies  if  our  aim  is  to  affect  moral  character.  For  this 
reasrm  too  many  children  must  not  be  confided  to  the  same  person ;  and  tho 
agents  must  be  multiplied,  under  penalty  of  simply  rearim/  instead  of  educaiiuff. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  in  single  combat  that  we  must  wre<^tle  with  these  young  souK^ 
if  we  would  conquer  their  evil  inclinations  and  kindle  in  them  the  sentiments  of 
honor  and  virtue. 

M.  Demetz  avers  that  he  has  taken  for  basis  of  the  reformatory  education  of 
Mettray,  the  religious  sentiment;  for  a  bond  of  union,  the  family  spirit;  for 
order,  militarv  diiwipline-— three  elements,  each  stroni;  in  itself,  but  of  immense 
power  to  hold,  man  to  duty,  when  combined  and  made  to  t;et  in  unison  toward 
the  same  end. 

Tho  chief  industry  at  Mettray  is  agrionlture.  The  device  adopted  for  the 
colony  is,  **  To  improve  the  earth  by  man,  and  man  bv  the  eartu  ;"  and  that 
principle  is  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent.  To  defend  the  soilf  and  to  enrich  it, 
IS  the  mission  to  which  the  colons  of  Mettray  are  called. 

How  well  these  bnive  you:  lis  have  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  this  mission  tho  fol- 
lowing facts  attest ;  All  the  colons  who  were  from  seventeen  years  of  age  to  twenty, 
joined  tiie  army  the  moment  the  French  soil  was  invaded  by  the  Germans  in  the 
fate  war,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  nnd  eighty,  and  fought  with  unsurpassed 
bravery.  Many  died  on  the  field  of  buttle ;  many  others  were  wounded ;  num- 
bers distinguLslieil  t'lemselves  by  acts  of  special  valor ;  four  were  decorate«l  with 
the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  nine  with  the  miliury  medal ;  and  four 
received  comml-isions  as  officers.  Among  those  who  received  decorations,  Met- 
tray names  with  honomble  pride  one  of  her  colons,  aged  nineteen  years,  an  under- 
officer  of  engineer^!,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Mctz,  crossed  the  Pnissian  lines  six 
times  to  obtain  in^rmation,  and  report  it  to  his  general. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  their  mission,  as  named  above,  almost  the  entire 
population  of  Mettray  is  engaged  in  agricultural  labors  during  the  months  of 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  A  vast  domain,  composed  of  a  number  of  farms, 
is  cultivated  by  them.  To  save  time  and  fatigue  in  goin^  to  and  from  work,  the 
colons  are,  to  some  extent,  distributed  in  difierent  localities.  The  main  body  is 
at  Mettray,  but  there  are  two  outlying  establishments,  to  which  the  older  boys 
are  drafted,  as  their  good  conduct  and  trustworthiness  merit  such  a  distinction, 
for  here  they  are  under  much  less  restraint,  and  live,  in  all  respects,  more  like 
ordinary  hired  laborers  on  a  farm.  From  one  of  these  establishments  the  bovs 
come  in  and  spend  &>unday  with  the  main  body  of  the  colons ;  but  from  the 
other  only  on  extraordinary  occasions.  These  outlying  posts  form  a  sort  of 
intermediate  establishment,  similar  to  that  at  Lusk,  under  the  Crofton  convict 
system,  and  serve  as  a  stage  of  provisional  or  preparatory  liberty. 

But  though  the  tilling  of  the  land  is  the  chief  employment  at  Mettray,  and  is 
undoubtedly  better  than  any  other  for  moral  training,  yet  industrial  occupation, 
at  a  variety  of  trades,  is  also  provided ;  but  these  trades  are  all  such  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  implements  either  for  farm  work  or  for  articles  to 
meet  other  needs  of  the  establishment.  Besides  the  shops  for  the  manufscture 
of  carts,  plows,  harrows,  rakes,  &c.,  there  are  carpenters,  masons,  millers,  tai lorn, 
saboc-m  ikers,  puinten».  glaziers,  tin- workers,  &c. ;  for  the  colony  is  almost  wholly 
self-supplied.  But  all  the  colons,  who  work  at  these  various  handicrafts  in  the 
winter  and  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary,  also  labor  in  the  fields  in*sun^ 
mcr.  Thu.i  they  become  master  of  two  indnstfies,  and  can  be  employeil  alter- 
nately as  wheelwrights  and  farm- hands,  a  fact  which  makes  them  extremely 
serviceable,  and  pauses  them  to  bo  much  sought  after  by  the  neighboring 
farmers. 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  were  seven  hundred  and  nine^-two  boys  at 
Mettray  at  the  date  of  my  visit.    They  are  dividecLin^  householjis  of  fifty,  each 
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under  the  care  of  a  rapmintendent,  called  the  chief  or  head  of  the  famil/  (chefd9 
famiUe)f  and  an  assistant  who  has  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  {JU»  aimi).  Thna 
are  the  lies  of  social  aflection  rfr«stahlisbed  hy  a  kind  of  adoption  with  a  moral 
force  thnt  nothing  ever  destro^ni.  These  ties  are  so  powerful,  the  attachment  felt 
hy  the  former  colons  of  Mettraj  is  so  strong,  that  they  return  with  joy  to  re- 
count their  snccesses  in  life.  Every  Sunday,  those  who  have  found  employment 
on  the  neighboring  farms,  come  to  pass  the  dny  of  ret^t  at  the  old  home,  and  to 
take  part  in  ihe  exercises  of  their  comrades.  Tfonnd  things  at  Mettray  precisely 
as  prescribed  by  Mr.  Sanvestre,  and  therefore  gladly  avail  myself  uf  some  sen- 
tences taken  from  his  account  of  the  "  •'system  of  Education."    He  remarks : 

"  I  will  now  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  education  adopted  at  Metfcrayp 
and  show  the  ingenious  means  ami  delicate  prccaations  hj  which  the  hearts  of 
its  youthful  inhi«bitiints  are  touched  and  softened,  and  their  ill -ibeling,  craft,  and 
perverse  instincts,  which  before  menaced  society,  are  converted  into  salutary  and 
friendly  forces.  I  have  spoken  of  my  arrival  at  the  color ly,  across  parks  and 
gardens,  and  how  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  square  without  having  en- 
countered  a  single  barrier.  'l  came  again  the  next  day,  about  the  same  time ;  it 
was  during  the  play-hour,  and  the  chiklren  were  amusing  themselves  before  dis- 
persing to  the  workshops.  There  were  no  walls,  nor  ditclies,  nor  inclosures  of 
any  sort,  nor  even  any  guards.  The  games  were  all  in  full  swing,  when  sud- 
denly a  bugle  sounded ;  at  once  play  was  stop^ied,  and  at  another  bugle<»ll  the 
children  divided  themselves  into  companies,  according  to  tlicirwork.  Then  the 
band  began  a  joyons  strain,  and  the  different  groups  in  military  style  marched 
past  the  heads  of  families,  led  by  their  foremen.  Here  are  agricultural  laborers, 
gardeners,  wheelwrights,  millers,  shoemakers ;  and  others  on  their  way  to  the 
school.  When  all  had  filed  past,  the  musicians  hastened  to  put  away  their  in- 
struments and  join  their  several  gangs.  They  go  to  their  work  as  to  a  f3te» 
with  music  to  begin  the  day  and  enliven  their  departure ;  and  come  rain  or  sun- 
shine, t^tey  bear  it  cheerfnlly  and  joyfully ;  ever}*thing  is  done  that  can  make 
duty  attractive  and  induce  a  co  stant  habit  of  performing  it.  The  children  ara 
not  pushed  forward  with  rudeness ;  great  care  i^  taken  not  to  bruise  these  poor 
young  hearts,  already  frozen  by  neglect  or  withered  by  vice  bcfors  they  knew 
anything  of  life ;  they  are  carefully  tended,  and  led  on  by  degrees  to  goodness 
with  gentleness  and  trust.  It  is  considered  a  great  privilege  to  be  in  the  band, 
and  one  only  earned  by  hard  work  and  good  conduct."  « 

The  heart  first,  the  physical  powera  next,  and  then  the  intellect ;  this  is  the 
order  at  Mettray. 

If  the  colons  of  Mettray  are  the  object  of  a  constant  solicitude  while  they 
remain  at  the  colony,  they  are  scarcely  less  so  after  they  have  left  it.  M.  Do* 
mctz  holds  that  there  is  no  good  penitentiary  system  without  patronage,  since 
the  good  moral  principles  which  may  have  been  implanted  by  the  discipline  of 
the  prison,  still  vreak  and  wavering,  need  some  extraneous  support  to  guard 
against  thedanger  of  a  fresh  fall.  He  considers  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  sick- 
nesses of  the  soul  as  with  those  of  the  body,  where  the  moment  of  convalescence 
is  the  most  critical  of  all,  and  requires  the  greatest  care.  On  this  principle,  Ae 
patronage  of  Mettray  is  kept  up  not  only  during  three  years,  as  is  the  custom  in 
other  similar  institutions  in  France,  but  its  duration  has  no  limit ;  it  is,  in  effect, 
a  real  adoption.  Provision  is  made  against  whatever  might  be  of  a  nature  to 
compromise  the  future  of  the  youths  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  colony. 
Thus  they  need  have  no  fear  as  regards  want  of  employment,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  workman  who  has  no  resource  but  the  product  of  his  labor  is  too 
often  exposed  to  all  the  suggestions  of  want  and  misery.  Whenever  the  libeiv 
ated  colons  are  witliont  woA,  they  return  to  Mettray,  where  they  know  they  are 
ever  welcome,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  work  with  energy ;  for  M.  Demeta 
regiirds  it  as  of  the. last  importance  that  they  preserve  those  industrious  habits 
which  they  formed  at  the  colony.  They  are  not  permitted  to  leave  tmtil  a  new 
place  has  been  found  for  them.  So,  also,  when  they  are  sick,  they  are  received 
into  the  infirmary  of  the  colony.  Kor  is  it  requisite  to  such  admission  that  the 
ex-colon  be  so  sick  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  keep  his  bed ;  it  is 
enough  that  he  be  nnaUe  to  devote  himselr  steadily  to  work.  M.  Demetz  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  indispositions  which  compromise  the  future  of  the 
workman  more  than  a  g^ve  disease.  In  snch  cases,  the  workshop  Is  cloeed 
against  him  because  he  is  not  well  enough  to  labor,  and  the  hospital  refuses  him 
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admieBioa  beeaofe  he  ii  not  sick  enoagh  to  be  nnned;  but  Mettfay  willingljr 
opens  its  gate  and  extends  to  him  the  nwded  relief. 

Upon  me  whole,  after  the  widest  and  most  careful  inspection  which  two  days 
would  permit  me  to  make,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mettray  appeared 
to  me  the  most  perfect,  the  most  complete,  the  mwt  thoroughly  wrought  out, 
and  the  most  effectively  applied  system  of  reformatory  dincipliue  that  had  over 
fidlen  under  my  notice.  The  late  eminent  recorder  of  Birmingham,  England — 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill — ^whose  opportunitici  of  observation  were  far  larger 
than  mine,  likened  Mettray  to  a  great  and 'beautiful  work  of  nature,  rather  than^ 
to  any  production  of  man.  Nor  to  one  who  baa  been  there  and  seen  the  wonder- 
ful creation  will  this  comparison  seem  much,  if  at  all,  exaggerated.  The  re- 
semblance is  found  both  in  its  gradual  development  and  in  the  discovery  of  fresh 
peiibctions  the  more  closely  it  is  examined.  Everything  about  the  establish- 
ment, whether  in  the  labor,  the  discipline,  the  instruction,  or  the  recreatious^ 
the  &rm,  the  workshop,  the  school,  the  church,  the  play-ground,  the  dormitory, 
the  infirmary— all,  all,  without  exception,  seemed  to  conver|^  to  one  point,  and 
to  have  been  made  to  yield  their  tribute  to  the  great  work  m  hand — the  rescue 
and  salvation  of  these  young  criminals,  their  restoration  to  society,  with  the 
power  and  the  will  to  pursue  a  career  of  honorable,  though,  perchance,  quiet  and 
unheralded  usefulness.  The  genius  of  M.  Demets  has  shown  itself  e^unl  to 
every  eidgency,  every  emergency  of  his  work ;  and  in  its  power  of  originating 
expedients  to  re  awaken,  almost  to  create  virtue,  though,  being  human,  it  must 
have  a  limit,  it  certainly  has  not  yet  reached  that  limit  ,*  for  it  \a  still  teeming 
with  contrivances  to  the  same  benefloent  and  god-like  end.  Facile  prutcepa 
among  reformatory  men  is  the  position  readily  yielded  to  him  by  the  whole 
body  of  his  fellow-workers.  Let  the  laurel  be  worn  by  him  whose  merit  baa 
won  it.  ' 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  great  work  ?  M.  Berengerde  la  Dr6mo, 
in  his  day  the  highest  authority  in  France  on  penitt-ntiary  matters,  says  that, 
prior  to  the  founding  of  Mettray,  the  proportion  of'  relapses  among  juvenile 
criminals  was  75  per  cent.  What  is  it  among  the  eihes  of  Mettray  ?  Not  more 
than  5  per  cent  at  the  outside.  Well  does  Mr.  Sauvestre,  in  view  of  thi^  state 
of  things,  exclaim,  "  Is  not  Mettray  a  living  witness  against  the  old  doctrine  of 
repression  ?  What  would  these  children  have  become,  if  sent,  as  had  previously 
been  the  custom,  to  the  central  prisons,  those  correctional  establishments  whence 
the  inmates  often  go  out  worse  than  they  came  in  V*  The  founder  of  Mettray 
has  substituted  education  for  punishment;  to  what  saving  effect  may  I)e  seen 
even  in  the  very  imperfect  delineation  which  has  just  been  given.  What  pre- 
cious fruits  of  the  same  kind  might  not  our  prisons  fur  adults  show,  if  education 
-^meanin|^  by  that  term  not  simply  scholastic  instruction,  but  a  complete  system 
of  industrial,  mental,  and  moral  training — were  combined  with  punishment,  and 
reformation  everywhere  made,-  as  at  Astray,  the  real  and  supreme  aim  of  tho 
treatment  I 

Normal  School /or  Sub-Officen  of  Beformaiories, 

After  completing  my  observations  at  Mettrnv,  I  said  to  M.  Demetz,  "  You 
have  created  the  best  reformatory  In  the  world.  Promptly,  and  with  a  beauti- 
ful modesty,  he  replied,  "  It  is  because  I  have  had  th )  best  assistants  in  tho 
world."  The  answer  was  no  doubt  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth ;  for  the  help- 
ers of  M.  Demetz  have  been  his  own  creation,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the 
establishment.  This  leads  me  to  speak,  though  it  must  be  all  too  briefly,  of  a 
most  interesting  department  of  the  colon v,  its  preparatory  school  (000^  prepara- 
toire),  as  it  is  called.  This  right  arm  of  Mettray  was  created  even  before  the 
colony  itself.  After  the  original  buildings  had  been  completed,  M.  Demeta,  im- 
pressed with  the  just  idea  that  the  task  of  changing  bad  boys  into  good  ones  was 
not  one  to  be  committed  to  the  first  oraiers,  spent  an  entire  year,  as  he  informed 
me,  aided  by  his  devoted  colleague,  the  Count  de  Courteilles,  in  training  some 
twentr  young  men  to  be  associated  with  them  as  assistants  in  their  work.  This 
school,  enlarged  in  its  curriculum  and  its  number  of  pupils,  and  embracing  a 
three  years'  course  of  study  and  training,  has  been  kept  up  ever  since.  It  is  a 
regular  normal  school,  specially  designed  for  Mettray,  but  suppling  assistants 
to  other  similar  establishmeats.    So  essential  does  M.  Demetz  consider  this  school 
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to  the  complete  raooess  of  his  work,  that  he  has  bees  often  beaid  to  uj  tiiat  if  il 
were  closed,  the  colony  would  be  destroyed.  It  is  tfaroiigh  it  that  he  obtains  those 
devoted  and  efficient  sab-officers,  ibr  whom  Mettmy  has  ever  been  distingnisbed ; 
and  through  it,  especially,  he  secures  that  unity  oif  sentiment  and  of  action,  so 
indispensable  in  his  great  work  of  moral  transformation,  whereby  a  desolate  and 
barren  wilderness  is  made  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  How  devoted  his 
helpers  are  to  his  person  and  his  work  will  appear  from  two  simple  facts  which 
may  be  told  in  few  words.  M.  Demets  had  secured  ^  one  of  hia  agents  a  place 
where  the  work  was  lighter  and  the  pay  larger,  and  waa  himself  accompanying 
the  young  man  to  introdoce  him  to  his  new  employer.  While  on  the  way,  over- 
come by  a  sentiment  of  longing  regret,  he  said :  "  H.  Demetz,  it  is  impostibU  for 
me  to  leave  Mettrav ;"  and  despite  all  persuasions,  back  he  went  to  his  smaller 
remuneration  and  his  harder,  rougher  work.  The  other  feet  is  this :  During 
the  late  Franco-German  war,  the  live  stock  of  Mettray — cattle,  pigs,  and  horses 
— ^had  been  taken  by  the  enemy ;  the  revenues  of  the  colony  were  in  great  meas- 
ure cut  off;  and  haif  the  members  of  the  staff  had  felt  it  a  duty  to  give  them- 
selves to  the  military  service  of  the  countiy.  The  half  who  remamed,  after  con* 
suiting  together,  went  in  a  body  to  M.  Demetz,  and  said :  "  Sir,  we  know  your 
embarrassments,  and  will  gladly  do  double  work  and  accept  half  pay  till  the 
state  of  things  shall  improve."  M.  Demetz  thinks,  and  rightly  no  doubt,  that 
such  devotion  could  be  secured  onlv  through  the  irefe  pr^paraioire,  and  that  mere 
chance  employes  would  be  incapable  of  snoi  self  •sacrifice.  Mr.  Hill,  after  a  visit 
to  Mettray  in  its  earlier  years,  gives  his  impression  of  the  agents  in  this  strong 
language :  "  The  founders  have  breathed  tneir  own  earnest  benevolence  into  the 
hearts  of  their  coadjutors.  Seldom  have  I  felt  so  deeply  interested  as  in  the 
hours  I  spent  with  these  amiable  and  intelligent  vonng  men.  Their  devotion  to 
their  employment,  their  perfect  knowledge  of  afl  the  principles  on  which  the 
institution  is  founded  ana  of  the  best  means  fir  carrying  these  principles  into 
effects,  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  penerous  men  to  whom  France  and 
the  world  owe  this  noble'establishment,  the  kindness  evinced  in  their  demeanor 
toward  their  wards,  and  th#  graceful  spirit  in  which  their  notice  of  these  poor 
lads  was  received,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  i  was  among  realities,  not  sur* 
rounded  by  mere  shows  and  forms."  Every  recent  visitor  at  Mettray  will  agree 
that  the  venerable  recorder  of  Birmingham  has  as  truly  described  the  agents  of 
to-day  as  he  doubtless  did  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

I  am  unable  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  colony  is 
met  by  the  labor  of  the  colons ;  certainly  not  the  whole,  as  at  the  reform  school 
at  Ruysselede,  Bclgiam.  M.  Demetz  says  that  some  persons  allege  that  IfcOraf 
i$  too  d/'or.  To  this  he  replies,  first,  that  Mettray  does  a  ereat  deal  of  good ; 
and,  secondly,  that,  in  the  matter  of  economy  in  charity,  there  are  cheap  pur- 
chases that  ruin,  as  there  are  costly  ones  which  enrich.  It  is  the  unusually  large 
proportion  of  agents  which  has  made  the  cost  at  Mettmy  high,  as  compared  with 
other  French  reformatories ;  but  it  is  to  that  also  that  the  large  percentage  of 
reformations  is  chiefly  due.  The  motto  of  M.  Demetz  on  this  subject  is,  "  Ke- 
form  as  cheaply  as  you  can,  but  reform.** 

Maison  PatemelU — House , of  Patemtd  Correetum, 

On  the  same  premises  as  the  colony,  but  in  no  way  connected  with  it,  M.  De^ 
metz  has  organized  an  institution  as  novel  in  its  plan  as  it  is  beneficent  in  its 
scope  and  action.  This  he  calls  a  house  of  paternal  correction  {maison  patemelle). 
An  unhappy  father,  who  foresaw  nothing  but  ruin  for  his  son,  one  day  said  to 
M.  ]>emetz :  "  You  have  created  an  admirable  institution  for  rescuing  m>m  vice 
the  children  of  the  poor;  can  you  do  nothing  to  save  those  of  the  rich?"  In- 
stantly his  fertile  mmd  conceived  the  idea  of  the  maison  palemdie.  This  is,  in 
fact,  a  college  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  those  sons  of  the  upper  and 
wealthier  classes,  with  whom,  because  of  their  idleness  or  insubordination,  the 
ordinary  appliances  of  college  discipline  can  accomplish  nothing.  Before  M. 
Demetz  founded  his  institution,  which  might  be  named  a  college  for  insubordin- 
ates,  expulsion  fVom  the  ordinary  college  was  almost  die  only  severe  measure 
that  could  he  employed.  But  so  far  from  being'  a  terror,  it  was  often  welcomed 
by  the  idle  youth  as  a  relief  from  what  was  felt  by  him  as  an  intolerable  burden. 
When  one  of  these  youths  was  reminded  by  a  professor  that,  if  expelled  from 
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one  colle&pe,  he  could  be  received  into  no  other  in  France,  his  prompt  reply  was, 
"  So  mnSk  the  better ;  I  shall  then  have  a  racation  without  end."  The  sjrstefti  em- 
ployed in  the  maison  paterneik  is  that  of  absolute  isolation,  each  student  having 
two  cells— one  for  study,  the  other  for  sleep — with  a  small  exercise-yard  adjacent. 
After  being  placed  in  this  establishment,  he  continues  his  lessons  the  same  as  at 
the  college  from  which  he  1ms  been  temporarily  removed,  under  competent  pro- 
fessors ob^ned  from  the  neighboring  college  of  Tours.  He  sees  none  of  his 
fellows,  and  fe^s  no  evil  kiflvence  from  their  presence.  Thus,  left  wholly  to 
his  own  reflections,  he  retires  within  himself,  and,  generally,  from  one  to  two 
months  is  found  a  sufficient  time  to  subdue  his  spirit,  to  change  his  habits,  and 
to  reatore  him  to  the  institution  from  which  he  came,  the  joy  and  pride,  instead 
of  being,  as  before,  the  grief  and  shame  of  his  fiunily.  Notning  is  found  so  effi- 
cacious in  conquering  idleness  as  the  discipline  of  the  maiton  patemeUe.  Labor, 
whiish  has  been  an  object  of  aversion,  becomes  there  a  necessity  and  a  consolation 
to  such  a  degree  that  books  are  taken  from  the  students  as  a  punishment  for 
negligence,  and  the  want  of  occupation  so  weighs  upon  them  that  they  soon  beg 
to  hare  them  restored.  *  Their 'studies  are  thus  pursued  without  interruption, 
and  with  greater  regularity,  because  free  from  all  distractions,  than  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  scholastic  life. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  pupil  M.  Demets  exhorts  him  to  a  quiet  and  obedient  he- 
havior,  assuring  him  that  he  has  no  quarrel  with  his  person,  but  only  with  liis 
£iults.  He  says  to  him :  "  Your  god-fkther  has  answered  ibr  yon  before  God  ;  I 
answer  for  yon  to  your  family ;  show  yourself  docile,  and  you  will  have  another 
friend  to  love  you ;  resist,  and  you  will  be  subdued." 

The  youth  knows  perfectly  that  his  family  has  given  all  its  authority  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Demetz,  and  that  if,  after  the  first  trial,  he  agoin  &ih  in  duty,  he 
will  be  brought  back  to  the  mcuMm  patemelU  and  subjected  to  a  discipline  fair 
more  rigorous  than  before.  As  the  feebleness  of  the  parent  is  too  often  tnc  cause 
of  the  evil  to  be  cured  in  his  son,  M.  Demetz  says  that  as  soon  as  the  latter  1.4 
convinced  that  he  can  no  longer  count  upon  impunity,  he  performs  with  prompt- 
ness and  alacrity  every  duty  required  of  him.  It  is  at  the  moment  when  the 
college  vacation  begins  tliat  the  discipline  of  the  mai$on  patemeUe  is  most  effi- 
cacious. Wnen  a  pupil  has  been  idle  through  the  year,  M.  Demetz  says  to  him 
on  his  arrival,  "  You  have  rested  while  yonr  comrades  worked ;  it  is- but  just 
that  yon  shoidd  work  while  they  rest."  More  logical  than  one  would  suppose, 
the  youth  is  apt  to  be  strongly  impressed  by  this  view,  and  generally  goes  to 
work  at  once,  with  ardor,  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  M.  Demetz  promises  him 
that  if  he  applies  himself  diligently  to  his  studies,  he  will  grant  him  some  days 
with  his  family  before  his  vacation  ends  and  he  is  sent  back  to  resume  his  place 
with  his  fellow-students  at  college.  Fear  on  the  one  side,  and  filial  love  on  the 
other,  cause  the  inmates  of  the  maiaon  patfrndle  to  return  to  their  institutions 
animated,  for  the  most  part,  with  better  sentiments  and  higher  purposes. 

For  eighteen  years  tne  maiton  patemeUe  has  been  doing  the  special  work  for 
which  it  was  created.  During  that  time  more  than  nine  hundred  youths  have 
experienced  the  wholesome  pressure  of  its  discipline,  and  perhaps — ^for  it  has 
long  been  well  known  to  iho  young  ooU^gians  of  France,  and  has  been  a  terror 
to  tne  lazy  and  the  vicious — .1  still  greator  nuniber  have  felt  the  silent  influence 
of  its  deterrent  power.  Of  the  nine  hnndnd  who  have  actually  been  within  its 
chastening  grasp,  stem  it  may  bo.  yet  wisely  loving,  a  number,  not  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  whole,  have  been  retnmed  a  second  time ;  a  very  few  have 
thnoe  made  proof  of  its  friendly  severity.  But  the  mass  have  been  restored  to  a 
right  mind  and  a  right  conduct  by  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  of  its  paternal 
discipline ;  and  the  remainder,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  after  a  second 
or  third  experience. 

Some  sentences  were  found  written  on  the  bottom  board  of  a  table-drawer  in 
ihe  room  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  maieon  jxitemdie,  addressed  to  the  person 
who  should  succeed  him  in  the  occupancy  of^  the  room.  They  appear  to  have 
been  penned  by  one  who  had  shown  nimself  rebellious,  to  a  certam  extent  at 
least;  but  thev  so  clearly  reveal  the  good  efl^t*  of  the  discipline,  even  upon  a 
stubborn  youtn,  that  I  begged  a  copy  of  M.  Demetz,  who  Idiidly  caused  one  to 
be  Inade  for  me.  I  append  a  translation,  which  cannot  fiiil  to  interest  the 
reader. 
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INTBODUCnON. 

MoNTALEMBERT,  Iq  Tke  Monks  of  the  West,  has  devoted  a  chapter 

to  the  *  Monastic  Precursors,'  iDclading  those  in  Gaul — St.  Martih, 
(bom  in  Pannonia,  in  Lower  Hungary,  in  416),  soldier,  moak,  and 
bishop,  and  the  founder  x>f  the  first  Tnonasteiy  of  that  region  at 
Ligug6,  and  subsequently  that  of  Marmoutier  'at  Tours,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  400 ;  Sulpigics  Sbverus,  a  rich  noble,  bom  in 
Aquitainc  in  303^  tod  a  disciple  of  St.  Martin,  who  sold  his  estate, 
gave  up  his  profession  of  advocate,  and  resided  in  a  mean  hovel 
(belonging  to  one  of  his  slaves  who  bad  become  his  brother  by 
accepting  the  Christian  faith),  where  he  wrote  the  biography  of  his 
master,  in  extension  of  the  cenobistic  institution ;  Honoratus,'  de- 
scended from  a  consular  family,  and  highly. educated,  who,  in  400, 
with  his  brother,  on  one  of  the  islands,  rocky  and  arid,  which  lie 
just  out  of  the  roadstead  of  Toulon,  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Frejus  and  Nice  (then  Lerins),  founded  a  religious  community  which 
became  a  celebrated  school  of  Christian  theology,  an  asylum  for 
literature  and  science,  and  the  normal  or  training  institution  of 
missionaries  and  bishops  for  the  whole  of  Gaul  as  well  as  of  Ireland 
and  England ;  Johk  Caasianus,  (350-44'7),  born  in  the  country 
of  the  Scythians,  and  educated  at  Athens,  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  dwelt  as  a  monk  at  Bethlehem  and  then  in 
Egypt,  repaired  to  Constantinople  to  confer  with  Crysostom,  and  to 
fiome  to  plead  his  cause  with  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and  closed  his 
career  by  founding  at  MarseiUea  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Victor, 
which  shortly  reckoned  five  thousand  monks  within  its  own  walls 
and  in  houses  erected  in  its  neighborhood,  and  which  was  ruined 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century,  rebuilt  and  dedicated  by 
Pope  Benedict  IX.  in  1043 ;  St.  Germain,  of  Auxerre,  (where  he 
was  born  in  380,  made  bishop  in  418,  died  at  Ravenna  -in  448), 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Abbeys  of  France  in  his 
Episcopal  city;  Rsomaub  (son  of  Senator  of  Dijon)  who  built 

about  the  year  450,  upon  the  confines  of  Eduens  and  Lingons,  the 
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first  abbey  in  Bnrgandy,  since  known  as  Montier-St^ean ;  and  stUI 
earlier,  Romains  and  Lupicius,  the  founders  of  monasteries  in 
and  beyond  tbo  Jura.  All  of  these  institutions  ultimately  accepted 
the  rale  of  Columbanus  and  still  later  of  St.  Benedict. 

ST.   OOLUMBANITS — ^MONASTERY  OF  LUXEUIL.* 

Columbanus,  the  missionary  and  modifier  of  monastic  life,  was 
bom  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  about  the  year  560,  re- 
sided for  a  time  under  the  instructions  of  the  Abbot  Comgall,  at 
Bangor  in  Wales,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty,  with  twelve  companions, 
crossed  the  channel  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Gaul,  and  plant  re- 
ligious houses.  His  first  residence  was  at  Annegray,  now  a  hamlet 
of  the  commune  Fancogney  (Haute  Sa6ne),  which  he  soon  left  for 
Luxeuil,  the  site  of  a  strong  Roman  castle  and  baths,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Austrasia  apd  Burgundy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges.  This 
district  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  northern  invaders,  and  especially 
by  Attila,  and  became,  under  the  rule  of  Columbanus,  a  great 
monastic  metropolis.  Before  his  time,  among  the  hills  of  Jura, 
Roraain,  a  native  of  Sequania,  trained  in  the  religious  house  of 
Ainay,  near  Lyons,  had  founded  the  monastery  of  Condat ;  and  in 
its  neighborhood,  near  the  present  village  of  St.  Lupicius  (called 
after  a  brother  of  Romain),  sprung  up  the  colony  of  Lauconne,  and 
a  convent  (the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  church  of  St. 
Romain  de  JRoche),  over  which  a  sister  of  the  two  abbots  (Romain 
and  Lupicius)  presided.  These  religious  houses  were  famed  for  the 
austerities  of  the  rule  which  they  observed,  but  their  fiime 
was  eclipsed  by  the  zeal  and  labors  of  the  new  monastery  of 
Luxeuil. 

Disciples  collected  abundantly  round  the  Irish  colonizer.  It 
could  count  several  hundred  of  them  in  the  three  monasteries 
which  he  had  built  in  succession,  and  which  he  himself  governed. 
Tlie  noble  Franks  and  Burgundians,  overawed  by  the  sight  of  these 
great  creations  of  work  and  prayer,  brought  their  sons  to  him, 
lavished  gifts  upon  him,  and  often  came  to  ask  him  to  cut  their 
long  hair,  the  sign  of  nobility  and  freedom,  and  admit  them  into 
the  ranks  of  his  army.  Labor  and  prayer  attained  here  to  such 
proportions  that  the  founder  could  organize  that  perpetual  service 
called  Latis  perennis,  which  already  existed  at  Agaume,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jura,  where,  night  and  day,  the  voices  of  monks, 
*  unwearied  as  those  of  angels,'  arose  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  God 

in  an  unending  song. 

■  ■■       «  I      iiii.     iii.M        ■■         .  i« 

•Compiled  ff«m  Montalembeit'i  * M0Hk»  V*  *^   ^**^    ^  Cotuoibuiasi*    and   Gaizot*i 
Civiiisstimi* 
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Under  the  rule  of  Colambanus,  all,  rich  and  poor,  weak  and 
strong  were  bound  to  aome  form  of  labor.  The  works  of  constrac- 
lion  and  agricoltare— plonghing,  mowing,  reaping,  thrashing, 
cutting  and  gathering  wood,  according  to  the  season,  were  con- 
stantly going  on.  One  article  ordained  the  monk  to  go  to  rest 
so  fatigued  that  he  should  fiill  asleep  on  the  way,  and  to  get  up 
before  he  has  slept  sufficiently.  It  was  at  the  cost  of  these  exces- 
sive and  constant  labors  that  marshes  were  reclaimed,  forests  were 
felled,  immense  structures  for  residences,  worship,  and  industrial 
purposes  were  erected,  and  the  work  of  education  and  civilization 
was  carried  on  by  the  monastic  institution. 

His  firmness  and  inflexibility  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Queen  Bmnchault  and  his  grandson,  who  drove  him  from  his  mon- 
astery, which  he  left  only  to  preach  Christianity  in  eastern  Helvetia, 
where  one  of  his  assistants  (Gall)  remained  to  found  the  celebrated 
abbey  which  bore  his  name,  while  he  pushed  on  still  further  into 
Italy,  where  he  labored  with  his  own  hands  at  the  advanced  age 
of  60,  in  a  retired  gorge  of  the  Apennines,  between  Gknoa  and 
Milan,  in  building  the  Abbey  of  Bobbio,  which  was  long  the  light 
of  northern  Italy.  His  last  days  were  past  in  fasting  and  prayer, 
in  a  chapel  which  he  fitted  up  in  a  rocky  cavern  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Trebbia,  where  he  died  in  615.  His  rule  of  monastic 
life  consists  of  ten  chapters,  which  treat  of  obedience,  absolute*  and 
passive ;  silence,  perpetual,  except  for  useful  and  necessary  causes ; 
fasting  as  a  daily  exercise,  and  food  of  the  simplest  kind,  without 
wine;  frequent  prayer  and  psalmody  of  the  choir;  poverty, 
humility,  chastity,  prudence,  mortification,  and  the  penitentiary  or 
code  of  severities  to  the  extent  of  corporal  beating  for  monastic 
irregularities — was  more  severe  and  less  distinct  than  that  of 
Benedict,  by  which  it  was  replaced  within  a  century  even  in  the 
institutions  which  he  himself  founded.  But  such  was  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  preaching  and  presence,  and  such  the  wisdom  of  his 
plans  as  adapted  to  his  age  and  the  people,  that  his  institution  at 
at  Lnxeuil  became  the  type  of  many  others  founded  by  his  imme- 
diate disciples.  Such  was  DiuentU^  founded  by  Sigisbert  in  the 
solitude  of  the  Alps ;  St.  ffall^  near  Lake  Constance ;  LurCf  of 
which  the  abbot^  eleven  centuries  afterwards,  w*as  reckoned  a  prince 
of  the  holy  Roman  Empire :  St.  Paul,  of  Besan^on ;  Jionudn- 
Ifoutier,  in  the  passes  of  the  Jura ;  Bhe,  between  the  Sa6ne  and 
the  Tillc ;  St.  Urtienius  and  St.  Germain,  at  Grand val ;  Fontenelh, 
which,  under  the  name  of  St  Vandrille,  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the   ecclesiastical  history   of  France  and    Normandy ; 
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JumiSffeSy  for  centuries  the  noblest  ornament  of  Normimdj; 
Jonarre  Beuil^  and  Rebia9y  on  theMame ;  Faremoutier  and  Mouder^ 
la-CelUj  near  Troyes^  HautBilUen  and  Moutier^en'Der^  St,  Sola- 
herga^  at  Laon ;  LeuconaHaf  at  the  month  of  the  Somme,  and 
Centule,  farther  op  that  river;  SithiUy  better  known  as  Si.  BtrUn^ 
in  Belgium,  or  Remiremonij  the  first  of  the  doable  monasteriea. 
These,  and  manj  similar  institutions,  founded  by  Colnmbanus  and 
his  Irish  companions,  became  the  fountain  heads  of  the  new  civil* 
ization— at  once  the  sanctuaries  of  the  deront^  the  leloges  of  the 
weak,  and  the  training  schools  of  the  teaebera,  preachers,  and 
skilled  workers  of  an  age  of  ignorance^  npbreak,  and  tnuMition. 
In  reference  to  his  and  their  woik,  Montalembert  says  in  his  Ifonia 
of  the  We$t : 

Inspired  hj  tbe  magDitude  of  tb«  desigiiui  of  tbis  great  Baaler-builder,  per- 
vaded by  the  vigorous  b'fe  which  flowed  from  bun,  liko  him  self-willed,  daunt- 
less, and  unwearied,  they  gave  to  the  nionastic  spirit  ttie  most  powerfbl,  rapid, 
and  oeiWe  impulse  which  it  had  yet  reoeived  in  tlie  west.  They  extended  it 
espeoiallj  o?er  those  regions  where  that  Franco-Germanic  race,  which  hid  in 
its  skirts  the  future  life  of  Christian  civilization,  was  laboriously  forming  itselC 
By  their  means  tbe  genlBs  and  memory  of  Golumbanus  hover  over  the  whole 
of  tlte  seventh  century,  to  pass  away  into  the  more  permaneat  efiUgence  of 
the  Institute  of  St.  Benedict 

In  reference  to  the  sapreraaoy  obtained  by  the  mle  and  name 

of  the  Italian  ilionk,  the  same  historian*  observes*: 

The  cause  which  produced  in  Western  Christendom  tbe  supremacy  of  St 
Benedict's  institute  over  that  of  bis  iHnstrious  rivai^  was  most  likely  the  same 
which  made  the  Rule  of  St  Basil  to  prevail  over  all  the  other  monastic  Rules 
of  the  East — namely,  its  moderation,  its  prudence,  and  the  more  fibers]  spirit 
of  its  government  When  tlie  two  legislatures  of  Monte  Gassino  and  of 
Luxeuil  met  together,  it  must  have  been  manifest  that  the  latter  exceeded  the 
natural  strength  of  man,  in  its  regulations  relating  to  prayer,  to  food,  and  to 
penal  discipline,  and,  above  all,  in  its  mode  of  government.  St  Benedict  had 
conquered  by  the  strength  of  practical  sense^  which  in  the  end  always  wins 
the  day. 

One  of  those  great  rivers,  which,  like  the  Moselle  or  the  Saone^  have  tbeir 
source  near  Luxeuil  itself,  offers  a  meet  symbol  of  tlie  fate  which  awaited  tbe 
work  of  St.  Columbanus.  We  see  it  firet  spring  np,  obscure  and  unknown, 
from  the  loot  of  the  hills ;  we  see  it  then  increase,  extend,  grow  into  a  broad 
and  fertilizing  current,  watering  and  flowing  throujrh  vast  and  numerous 
provinces.  We  expect  it  to  continue  indefinitely  its  independent  and  beneficent 
couTsa  •  But,  vain  delusion  1  Lo,  anofther  strsam  comes  ponring  onward  from 
the  other  extremity  of  the  horizon,  to  attract  and  to  absorb  its  rival,  to  draw  it 
along,  to  swallow  up  even  its  name,  and,  replenishing  its  own  strength  and  lifb 
by  these  capthre  waters,  to  pursue  alone  and  victoriouB  its  m^esiic  ooorBe 
towards  the  ocean.  Thus  did  the  current  of  Columbanus's  triumphant  institu- 
tion sink  into  tbe  fofgotten  tributary  of  that  great  Benedictine  stream,  which 
henceforward  flowed  ferth  alone  to  sever  0aal  and  all  the  West  with  its  regen* 
erating  tide. 
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ST.  OOLUHBA — ^HONAflTERT  OW  lOKA. 

Ck)LUMBA,  the  apostle  of  the  new  &ith  in  that  portion  of  Great  Britain  which 
receired  the  name  of  Scotia  (Scotland)  from  the  Irish  colonists  who  took  with 
them  the  name  from  Ireland,  and  of  Caledonia,  the  home  of  the  indomitable 
Picts,  was  bom  at  Qartan,  in  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of  tlio  present  county 
of  Donegal,  In  521.  His  fii(tber  was  descended  from  '  tha  gre^it  NUU,  who  was 
sapreme  monarch  of  all  Ireland  from  379  to  405,'  and  his  mother  belonged  to  a 
reigning  family  in  Leinster,  one  of  the  four  snbordinate  kingdoms  of  the  island. 
The  future  saint  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Clanaid,  which  at  one  time 
numbered  3,000  pupils,  under  Abbot  Firinian.  According  to  his  historian,  he 
was  the  feunder  of  flsvend  Teltgions  houses  and  schools  in  his  natiTe  province, 
and  beoame  involved  in  disiiiitea  with  ^eofeBia^cal  and  rojal  a^thoritle8,  before 
he  wag  self-exiled  to  the  stormy  Hebrides ;  wiih  twelve  oorapauions,  at  the  ag? 
of  forty-two,  Columba  landed  upon  a  desert  island  situated  on  the  north  of  the 
opening  of  that  series  of  gul&  and  lakes  which,  extending  to  the  northeast, 
separated  the  still  heathen'  Picts  from  the  district  occupied  by  the  Irish  sects. 
To  their  Island  was  given  the  name  of  I-Colm-Kill,  and  which  is  better  known 
under  that  of  lona.  Here  was  erected,  thirteea  osntories  aga^  die  ikst  ruda 
9fcruotur»  of  thAt  great  moqastic  institaUoii,  whose  ruins  alone  now  attxacts  the 
curiosity  of  travelers  from  widely  separated  qoontries.*  On  the  double  basis 
of  manual  and  intellectual  labor  the  new  insular  community  was  trained  to  a 
life  of  austerity  «nd  fervor,  before  the  members  went  out  on  their  mission  of 
evangelization  into  the  &r  off  as  well  as  neighboring  districts  of  Scotia  and 
Caledonia,  and  the  Xorthem  Pictsi  In  his  preaching  and  instructions  the 
fiNinder  moorporated  th»  lyric  element,  whieb  from  that  time  was  identified 
with  eoelesiastioal  li6)«  He  died  in  687,  leaving  to  his  disciples  not  a  new 
written  rule,  but  a  spirit  of  prayer,  praise,  and  work,  of  union  and  of  disci- 
•  plin^  which  proved  a  bond  to  maintain  in  one  great  body,  for  several  centuries, 

not  only  the  monks  of  lona,  but  of  the  numerous  communities  which  had 
gathered  round  them,  and  which  were  called  the  order  of  Fair  Company,  and 
still  longer  the  Family  of  Columb-Kill.  Of  them,  the  Venerable  Bede,  writing 
one  hundred  yeam  after  the  death  of  Colomba,  says;  *  It  is  nndesiable  that  he 
left  suoeesBoiB  illnstrieus  by  the  porify  of  their  life,  their  great  love  of  God,  and 

^  their  zeal  for  the  monaatio  order.^    .His  personal  influenoe  was  felt  ^uite  aa 

I  «   ^  strongly  in  Ireland  for  two  centuries  as  in  Scotland. 

The  great  monasteries  of  Old  Melrose  (the  cradle  of  this  celebrated  Cistercian 
Abbey,  whose  ruins  have  been  reconsecrated  in  the  poetiy  of  Walter  Scott), 
Abercom,  Tynnhigfaam,  atad  Caldinghan,  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tweed,  are 
the  oflbprings  of  loaa,  atthoogh  not  ki  direct  sabordinatioB  to  its  amthority. 


■  *  *  W«  wtiv  mm  tMUIiiif ,*««U,  la  tha  <<flHnt>  oMCurf ,  Dr.  BmumI  JobMon,  mrko  was 
ttolHltoPM«ttKh«  ■llMtfoa  of  tte  BritUi  public  ta  thitpivAMd  •an^laarj*-' w«  were  now 
tnadiof  that  illustrioiM  island- whi«b  was  onee  the  laminary  of  the  Caledonian  icfions,  whence 
snTSfB  elans  and  roving  bartwrlaM  darfred  Uie  beneAts  of  knowledge  and  lb*  btesabigs  of  ^Hgion. 
To  abstrad  tba  miod  Irom  all  benl  onotion  wovM  bo  impesaibic^  if  it  wore  codtavwed.  and 
would  be  foolisb,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  as  from  the  power  of  Qor  sesiacs, . 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  as  in 
tba  tfgnity  cT  thiokbif  bob^e.  Far  ttmm  m,  and  froa  my  friends,  bd  aucb  fr^il  philoaophjr  as 
may  conduct  os  iodiiTereot  and  nnmoved  over  any  ground  whieb  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom, 
bravery,  or  Yirtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  woa'd  not  gain  force  upon 
the  plain  of  Maratboo,  or  wboaa  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  amo^g  the  ivius  of  looa  V 
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nmtoDuonoK— VBB  uojfiioDS  obdxb&* 

• 

Thx  religions  ordeiB  of  the  Oftthoiie  Choicb  are  genenOj 
grouped  into  four  great  divieioiM — ^the  Mohkb,  rangiog  from  the 
fourth  down  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  Caroks  Rkoular,  who 
follow  the  mle  of  Saint  Augustine ;  the  Fbiabs,  comprising  nearly 
all  the  orders  founded  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centnij ; 
and  the  GuBRKa  RaouLAB,  such  as  the  Jesuits,  Bamabites,  CleiioB 
of  Somascha,  Theatins^  and  others  instituted  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  Lazarists,  or  Fathers  of  the  Mission, 
the  Oratorians  (Latin  and  French),  the  £ndistes,and  the  Sulpiciens, 
are,  strictly  speaking,  not  reli^ous  orders,  but  secular  priests  living 
in  community,  and  following  a  certain  rede. 

I.  In  the  group  of  Monks  (originally  fMuax*^,  solitary)  we  have 
the  order  of  St.  Basil  (Archbishop  of  Cffisarea,  bom  829,  and  died 
.379),  founded  by  him  in  Oappadocia,  in  Asia  Minor,  aboat  the 
year  362.    His  rule  has  already  been  described. 

The  Benedictine  order,  founded  by  St.  Benedict,  in  Italy,  in  529, 
and  from  their  habit  (a  loose  gown  of  black  stuff  reaching  down 
to  their  heels,  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and  a  scapular), 
sometimes  called  the  black  monks.  The  famoos  rule  of  this  order 
has  been  already  described.  In  the  deviations  from  this  mle,  and 
the  efforts  to  bring  its  avowed  followers  back,  and  beyond  ita 
original  requirements,  grew  up  various  ofishoots — the  Cluniacs, 
Calmaldoli,  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Maurists,  and  others. 

The  Cluniacs  was  founded  in  927,  by  Saint  Odo,  Abbot  of  Clonie, 
in  the  province  of  Bui^ndy,  under  whose  efforts  to  increase  the 
auftterity  of  its  members,  several  new  housea  were  provided,  which, 
with  several  of  the  ancient  monasteries,  were  taken  directly  under ' 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  made  independent  of  the  bishop. 
This  offshoot  of  the  Benedictine  order  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1077,  where  it  had  twenty-seven  priories  and  ceDs. 

The  Calmaldoli,  uniting  the  cenobitio  and  eremetical  life,  and 
modifying  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  by  additional  austerities,  was 

•  Murphy*!  Turn.  HetgniU.    Chapter  xxir.    The  Aneiaot  KelifioiM  Oiden. 
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founded  by  Romnald,  Abbol  of  Calmaldoli,  near  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1009. 

The  order  of  Vallis  TJrobrosa,*  fonnded  m  the  diocese  of  Fiesoli, 
in  Tuscany,  by  Abbot  John  Gnalbert,  in  1070,  followed  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  with  new  austerities. 

The  Carthusians  were  founded  by  Saint  Bruno,  in  the  desert  of 
Chartreuse,  ten  miles  from  Grenoble,  in  1085 — the  most  austere  of 
all  the  religious  orders — the  entire  time  being  consecrated  to  fast- 
ing, silence,  solitude,  and  prayer.  It  was  confirmed  by  Alexander 
III.  in  1164,  and  introdnced  into  England  in  1181 — the  Charter 
House  {Cfharireuse)  school  in  London  was  formerly  a  monastery 
of  this  order. 

The  Cistercians,  or  Bemadines,  was  fonnded  by  Robut,  Abbot 
of  Molesme,  in  the  forest  of  Cistercium,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Dijon,  in  1098.  It  was  greatly  extended 
by  the  third  abbot  (Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman  of  high 
family  and  large  estate),  wHo  gave  to  it  the  constitution  of  St. 
Benedict,  the  rule  called  Charitatis  Chart»,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Urban  II.  in  1107.  In  1118  this  house  received  as  a  novice 
Bernard,  who  afterwards  became  illustrious  as  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux.  He  was  joined  by  thirty  noblemen,  including  his  four 
brothers.  The  most  austere  modification  of  this  order  was  effected 
in  the  monastery  of  Le  Trappe,  founded  by  Rotrou,  Comte  du 
Perche,  in  1142,  on  the  confines  of  Normandy.  This  change  was 
effected  by  John  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  in  1664.  These  monks 
observe  perpetual  silence,  never  correspond  with  their  friends,  or 
notice  visitors. 

The  order  of  Fontevrault  was  founded  in  1099,  by  Robert  of 
Arbrissel,  at  Poitou.  It  was  composed  of  monks  and  nuns  in 
separate  houses,  and  was  governed  by  an  abbess-in-chief,  who  nom- 
inated the  abbots  of  the  houses  of  men.  The  first  abbess  was  a 
near  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  among  her  successors 
were  fourteen  princesses  of  the  royal  faniily  of  Bourbon.  It  was 
taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Holy  See  in  1106. 

The  order  of  Grandmont  was  founded  in  1120,  in  a  deserted 
neighborhood  of  Limoges — ^the  rule  being  made  up  of  passages 
from  the  gospels,  as  the  origin  of  all  monastic  rules,  which  prescribe 
strict  poverty,  obedience,  and  rigorous  fasting. 

The  Cclestines,  founded  at  Mount  Magelia,  near  Peru^a,  by 
Peter  Celestine  (afterwards  Pope),  in  1274,  observe  the  Benedictine 
habit,  and  rule  in  its  primitive  austerity. 
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II.  The  Canons  R^lar  (from  the  Latin  r^tUa)  live  in  conft- 
manity,  take  vows,  follow  the  rnle  of  St  Aognstine,  bat  with  a 
discipline  leas  severe  than  that  of  the  nionks.  They  wear  a  long 
black  c«B8ock  and  a  white  rochet,  and  over  that  a  bkck  cloak  aod 
hood.  Thej  wear  their  beards,  and  caps  on  their  heads.  There 
are  commanities  of  women  of  this  institute  called  canonesses^  In 
this  group  are  included ; 

The  Premonstratensians,  founded  by  Norbert  in  the  valley  of. 
Premontr^  in  the  forest  of  Coocy,  in  the  department  of  Asine,  in 
1121.    They  follow  the  rale  of  St.  Augustine,  and  wear  a  white 
cassock  and  rochet,  a  long  white  cloak  and  white  cap.    They  were 
called  White  Canons  in  England, where  they  were  introduced  in  1140* 

The  GiJbertines^  founded  by  Gilbert  at  Sempringham  iq  Lineoln- 
sbire,  in  1150,  for  both  sexes^  Thei  nuns  fi>Uowed  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict ;  and  the  monks  of  the  Canona  Regular  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  founder  had  always  at  table  a  dish  (called  the  plate  of  the 
Lord  Jesus)  on  which  he  put  the  best  of  whatever  was  served  up, 
for  the  poor. 

The  Hospitalers^  or  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St  John,  of  Jerusa- 
lem, founded  in  1043,  by  certain  Italian  merchants  trading  in  the 
Levant,  who  built  a  house  in  Jeraaalem  for  tbemsclvee  and  pilg^n^a 
to  the  holy  pkcesb  la  1090  they  became  a  military  order,  wearii^ 
a  white  cross  or  star,  with  eight  poijits.  To  the  three  ordinary 
vows  they  then  took  a  fourth,  to  defend  pilgrims  from  the  Saracens. 
They  built  a  church  to  St.  John  the  Saptist^  and  hospital  for  sick 
pilgrims  in  Jerusalem.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  1187, 
they  retired  to  Acre;  thence  in  1291,  to  Cyprus;  in  1310,  to 
Bhodes;  aqd  in  1530,  to  Malta. 

The  Knights  Templar  were  instituted  by  seven  gentlemen  .at 
Jerusalem  in  1118.  Tbey  wore  a  red  cro6a,,ai^d  became  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  order.  For  abuses,  the  order  was  suppressed  by  Pope 
Clement  Y*  and  the  general  conaoil  of  Yienne  in  1312. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St  Mary  of  Jerusalem  were  instituted 
by  certain  Germans  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  were  approved  by 
Pope  Celestine  II|.;  in  1192. 

The  Trinitarians,  founded  by  Saint  John  of  Matha,  and  Saint 
Felix  of  Yalois,  in  ll^Q,  to  redeem  christians  from  slavery  under 
the  Moors.  The  habit  was  white  with  a  red  blue  cross,  aud  were 
sometimes  called  red  friars.  In  six  centuries, '  from  1198  to  178V, 
nine  hundred  thousand  christians  captives  were  redeemed  frqm 
sUvery  by  this  order,  which  at  one  time  had  ^00  houses.' 

(To  he  corUinued.) 
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VKRGINO  AND  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS.* 

Tbm  Uoiveraity  of  Paris  grew  out  of  the  achoola  which  flouriabed  capricioualy 
onder  saooeseive  teacbersy  from  1100  to  1200,  aod  which  by  degrees  came  to 
be  aaaociated  in  their  work.    These  achoola  bad  no  daim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
corporate  bo4y ;  thej  wen  aocideDta  rather  than  an  inatitution,  and  it  was 
caly  gradually  that  they  acquired  a  corporate  character,  and  became  possessed 
of  a  goTemment,  a  bead,  and  a  bo^y  of  laws  and  priYilegea.    This  cliange  was 
edbcted  by  no  sudden  act  of  royal  or  eocleaiastical  legislation ;  it  developed 
itaelf  insensibly  out  of  the  very  neoessity  of  the  case.    The  immense  number 
of  masters  and  pupils  who  flocked  to  the  capital  gave  rise  to  disorders  which 
oUiged  the  superiois  of  the  diilerent  schools  to  unite  together  and  agree  to  cer- 
tain rules  of  common  discipline.    Thus  in  1195  we  find  a  certain  John,  Abbot 
of  St  Albans,  associated  to  the  *  body  of  elect  master^^    Some  years  before^  in 
the  very  thick  of  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II,  aod  St  Tliomas,  occurs  the 
first  notice  of  that  division  of  the  scholars  into  naUans  or  provinces,  which 
formed  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  university.    Henry  oflered  to  choose  as 
ail)itere  either  the  peers  of  France,  the  French  clergy,  or  the  heads  of  the 
different  prortaecs  in  the  school  of  Paris.    We  find  also  certain  laws,  or  at 
least  establislied  customs  having  the  ibroe  of  laws,  respeoting  the  method  to  be 
observed  in  granting  liceoses  for  the  opening  of  a  school    It  was  the  rule  in 
all  dioceses  that  no  one  could  open  a  school  witliout  permission  fix>m  the 
cathedral  scfaolastieus,  or  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  who  was  bound  to  grant 
such  licenses  to  all  who  were  capabla    Pope  Alexander  III^  who  showed  a 
lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerned  the  encouragement  of  education, 
ordered  that  sqoh  licenses  should  be  granted  gratuitously,  bat  be  afterwards 
permitted  the  Chancellor  of  Paris,  who  was  at  that  time  Peter  Comester,  to 
exact  a  certain  fine.    It  appears  also  that  in  Paris  the  chancellor  or  sdiolasticus 
of  St  Genevieve  shared  this  right  with  the  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame.    There 
were  also  other  laws,  such  as  those  which  prohibited  religious  irom  teaching  or 
fltudyfng  in  the  schools  of  law  or  medicine.    The  two  iaculties,  as  they  wese 
called,  of  arts  and  theology,  which  Ibrmed  the  basis  of  the  university,  appear 
to  have  been  already  distinguished.    Certain  privileges  too  were  already  en- 
joyed by  the  studqnts.    Tbcgr  were  banning  to  daim  the  right  of  being  tried 
only  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal^  and  this  right  was  granted  to  them  in  1194 
by  a  decree  of  CelesUne  UL    Alexander  III.  permitted  clerics  to  retaui  their 
benefices  whilst  teaohing  or  studying  at  Paria.    Finally,  in  the  year  1200,  we 

•  Ckrittimm  OekMls  mtdtckdmrt.    Loogtaa :  1857.    Iliit  MtMt  AoaU  \m  nU  in  ■■!■■■ 
tioQ  wiik  0avifiv*«  Pwiloyiit  of  tli»  UaiviHitf  af  full  ta  Ui  Hutmj  •f  Bmmii  Ltw  ia 
tbcMiSdleAfw.    8m,  Mte.  It.  3Q0-»^ 
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find  the  ezistenoe  of  the  tmiyeraity  as  a  corporate  body  goyemed  by  a  head, 
acknowledged  in  the  diploma  of  Philip  Augustus,  wherein  having  confirmed 
the  exemption  of  the  scholan  horn  the  secular  courts,  he  decreed  that  the 
head  of  the  studies  should,  in  particular,  be  incapable  of  arrest  or  punishment 
from  the  secular  judge,  and  obliged  every  provost  of  the  city  on  bis  entrance 
into  office  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  this  decree. 

•    THB  UinVBBfllTT  OP  PAJtia 

The  teachers  and  scholars  who,  together,  under  the  succiBesive  grants  of 
privileges  from  Philip  Augustus  in  1000,  and  other  French  monarcbs  from 
1110,  and  from  Pope  Innocent  111  in  1180,  and  his  successors,  constituted  the 
ancient  University  of  Paris,  were  to  be  found  about  the  Mont  St  Genevieve^ 
occupying  gradually  with  their  accommodations  for  instruction  and  residence 
an  entire  suburb,  which  was  first  inclosed  within  the  city  walls  by  Philip 
Augustus.  That  monarch,  passionately  desirous  to  increase  the  splendor  of  his 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  lai^ger  space  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  crowds  of  students,  whose  numbers  are  said  to  have  exceeded  those  of  the 
citizens  themselves,  added  a  large  district,  which  in  the  year  1200  presented  a 
&ir  expanse  of  fields  and  vineyards,  interspersed  with  churches,  houses,  and 
fiirms,  but  in  which  you  would  vainly  have  sought  for  any  of  those  magnificent 
and  semi-monastic  structures  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
idea  of  a  university.  Colleges,  in  fiict,  had  as  y«t  no  existence  at  Paris,  and 
the  university  consisted  of  an  assemblage,  not  of  stately  buildings^  but  of 
masters  and  scholars,  gathered  out  of  every  European  land. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Paris  schools  were  regarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  ISto 
one,  whatever  might  be  his  country,  could  pretend  to  any  consideration  wito 
had  not  studied  there  in  his  youth ;  if  you  met  a  priest  or  doctor,  whose  ddll 
in  letters  you  desired  to  praise,  it  was  enough  to  say,  'one  would  think  he  had 
passed  his  whole  life  in  Paris.'  It  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  Gregwy  IZ., 
the  Cariath-sepher,  or  dty  of  letters,  which  drew  to  itself  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  Christendom.  '  Whatever  a  nation  has  that  is  most  precious,*  writes 
William  of  Brittany,  the  chaplain  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Pkilipide,  '  whatever  a  people  has  most  famous,  all  the  treasures  of  science  and 
all  the  riches  of  the  earth ;  lessons  of  wisdom,  the  glory  of  letters,  nobility  of 
thought,  refinement  of  manners,  all  tliis  is  to  be  found  in  Paris.'  Others  de- 
clared, in  yet  more  pompous  language,  that  neither  Egypt  nor  Athens  oould  be 
compared  to  the  modem  capital,  which  was,  they  aaU,  the  very  fountain-bead 
of  wisdom,  the  tree  of  lifb  in  the  midst  Of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  torch  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord.'  The  exile  who  had  once  tasted  of  its  delights,  no 
longer  regretted  his  banishment  from  his  own  land ;  and,  in  truth,  the  beauty 
of  the  city,  its  light  elastic  atmosphere,  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  its  inhabitants^ 
and  the  society  of  all  that  was  roost  choice  in  wit  and  learning,  rendered  it  no 
less  fascinating  a  residence  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  capital  of  learning^ 
than  it  has  since  become  as  the  metropolis  of  fashk>n. 

To  these  attractions  were  added  the  advantages  which  the  Parisian  students 
enjoyed  in  virtue  of  tl^ir  privileges.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  diploma 
granted  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  its  provisions  were  greatly  enlarged  by  sub- 
sequent monarcha  Philip  le  Bel  ordered  that  the  goods  of  students  should 
never  be  seised  for  debt,  and  they  were  also  exempt  from  taxes.    If  a  French 
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scholar  traveled,  all  fiurmers  were  obliged  to  supply  him  wiih  horses  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  hire.  Artisans  were  not  allowed  to  annoy  him  with  nnpldasant 
odors  or  noises,  and  on  complaint  being  made  of  such  nuisances  they  had  to 
remoTe  themselves  out  of  his  neighborhood.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were 
likewise  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  all  the  French  universities,  and  in  those 
days  this  involved  many  important  exemptions.  Scholarship  was,  in  short,  re- 
garded as  an  honorable  profession,  something  which  almost  conferred  on  its 
possessor  a  patent  of  nobility ;  the  new  master  of  arts  had  lighted  flambeaux 
carried  before  him  in  the  public  streets,  and  the  conferring  of  a  doctor's  degree 
was-  an  event  which  caused  as  much  stir  as  the  dubbing  of  a  knight.  Nay,  in 
those  days,  so  permeated  with  the  romantk;  spirit  of  chivalry,  scholare  were 
not  unfrcquently  spoken  of  as  'the  knights  of  science,*  and  the  disputation  at 
which  some  youth/bl  aspirant  contended  tot  the  doctoi's  cap,  was  regarded  as 
the  intellectual  tournament 

Yet,  there  was  another  side  to  this  brilliant  picture,  and  one  plainly  discerned 
by  those  whose  calmer  Judgment  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  deceived  as  to 
the  'perils  which  awaited  so  many  young  and  ardent  minds,  exposed  without 
restraint  or  guidance  to  the  manifold  temptations,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
that  awaited  them  in  that  busy  throng.  *  Oh  Paris  I'  exclaims  Peter  of  tlie 
Cells,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  monks,  who  had  b#en  sent  thither  to'  study, 
'resort -of  every  vice,  source  of  every  disorder,  thou  dart  of  hell;  how  dost 
thou  pierce  the  heart  of  the  unwary !'  John,  the  young  monk  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, had,  it  would  seem,  depiored  the  new  scenes  anid  which  he  found 
himself,  as  painAilIy  out  of  harmony  with  his  monastic  training.  'Who  but 
yourself,'  replies  the  abbot,  'would  not  reckon  this  Paris  to  be  a  very  Eden,  a 
land  of  first  fhiits  and  flowers?  Yet  you  have  spoken  truly,  though  in  jesti 
for  the  place  which  is  richest  in  bodily  pleasures  miserably  enslaves  the  soul. 
80,  at  least,  tliinks  my  John,  and  rightly  therefore  does  he  call  it  a  place  of 
.  exile.  May  you  always  so  esteem  it,  and  hasten  home  to  your  true  country, 
where,  in  the  book  of  life,  you  will  And,  not  figures  and  elements,  but  Divinity 
and  Truth  itself.  O  happy  school  of  Christ  I  where  He  teaches  our  heart  with 
the  word  of  power,  where  the  book  is  not  purchased,  nor  the  master  paid. 
There  life  avails  more  than  learning,  and  simplicity  than  science.  There  none 
are  refuted  save  those  who  are  for  ever  rejected ;  and  one  word  of  final  judg- 
ment JUj  or  VtnUe,  decides  all  questions  and  all  cavils  for  ever.  Would  that 
men  would  apply  themselves  to  these  studies  rather  than  to  so  many  vain  dis- 
courses ;  they  would  find  more  abundant  finit,  and  more  availing  honor.' 

In  these  words  we  see  the  distrust  with  which  the  representatives  of  the 
old  learning  regarded  the  rising  university  system,  contrasting  as  it  did  so 
strangely  with  the  claustral  discii^ne  in  which  they  bad  themselves  been 
reared.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Iklr  outside  of  the  great  city  concealed  a 
monstrous  mass  of  deformity.  James  de  Yitry,  who  'had  himself  been  a 
student,  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  vices  which  were  ibstered  in  a  society 
drawn  from  every  rank  and  evefy  country,  and  associated  together  without 
moral  discipline  of  any  kind,  at  an  age  when  the  passions  were  least  subject  to 
restraint.  The  very  sense  of  moral  redltode,  he  says,  deems  to  have  been  lost 
A  profuse  extravagance  was  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  more  wealthy 
students,  and  those  who  lived  fiiigally;  or  praetteed  piety,  were  ridiculed  as 
misere  and  hypocrites.    There  was  at  that  time  no  proviskm  for  the  aooommo- 
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datioQ  of  the  students  in  halls  or  hospices ;  Umj  lodged  in  the  botises  of  the 
dtizexia  wherever  they  could  eecure  the  cheapest  entertainraent  Not  m- 
frequently  the  very  schools  of  the  master  were  held  in  the  upper  story  of  some 
house  the  ground  floor  of  which  was  the  resort  of  the  moet  abandoued 
characters.  There  was  no  common  table;  but  the  students  dined  at  tavema^ 
where  they  often  associated  with  the  worst  oompsntona^  and  indulged  in  the 
lowest  ezoeaaes,  and  the  jealoufl^  between  '  town  and  gow^ '  continually  broke 
out  in  disgraceful  quarrels,  terminating  not  unfinequently  in  bloodshed.  As 
most  of  tboae  engaged  in  these  afErays  were  derics,  and  as  the  striking  of  a 
cleric  brought  on  theguilty  party  the  sentence  of  ezoommuaicatjoo,  the  reaolti 
of  these  disorders  were  ezoeeding^  grsFe.  It  became  neceseaiy  to  grant  ex* 
traordinary  powers  to  the  university  offioeri^  «nd  to  prohibit  the  scholars  from 
bearing  arms,  s  prohibition  grounded  on  the  atrocioas  crioaes  with  which  they 
stood  charged ;  and  which  at  one  tune  ibreatened  to  bring  about  the  total 
extinction  of  the  university,  Por  the  magistrates  having  proceeded  to  revenge 
a  certain  riot  which  had  arisen  out  of  a  tavern  quarrel,  by  ill-judged  acts  of 
severity,  both  masters  and  scbohurs  resolved  to  abandon  the  city ;  nor  did  they 
return  till  tlie  wise  and  timely  interference  of  Pope  Gf«gory  IX.  brought  abool 
a  reconciliation  between  the  civil  and  academic  autboriUeflL 

The -university,  in  fiic^^weaented  the  spectacle,  at  that  time  new  in  Christen* 
doro,  of  a  system,  of  ednoatieo  which  aimed  at  informing  the  intellect  without 
disciplining  the  soul  Its  work  was  done  in  the  leclure-rooro,  wha«  alone  the 
master  exercised  any  authori^,  and  the  enly  tie  exiating  between  him  and  bis 
disciples  was  the  salary  paid  by  one  party  and  received  by  the  otiier.  In  ad« 
dition  to  the  dangers  incideat  to  this  state  of  uncontrolled  liberty,  were  ths 
more  subtle  temptations  to  pride  and  presumption  which  beset  a  man  in  the 
schools.  Mere  youths  wero  sometimes  seen  promoted  to  the  professor's  chair, 
and  seeking  to  win  a  passiBig  popularity  by  the  promulgation  of  some  new  ex* 
travagance,  an  abuse  which  led  to  the  passing  of  an  ordinance,  forbidding  any 
one  to  teach  theology  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-^ive.  But  the 
teaching  of  the  professois  was  influenced  by  other  peoulisrities  in  their  position. 
*  The  universi^  dooAon^*  says  Fleury, '  wero  doctors,  and  they  were  nothing 
more.  EjDcluaively  engaged  with  theoretic  views,  they  had  leisure  to  write  at 
great  length  on  the  most  frivolous  questioos;  and  plentiful  occasions  were  thus 
ministered  of  quanel  and  dispute.'  And  ha  proceeds  to  notice  the  contrast 
between  such .  a  system  and  that  of  earlier  ages,  when  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  were  for  the  most  part  bishops,  eqgtfged  In.  the  duttes  of  their  pastoral 
charge^  and  able  to  support  their  doctrineswith  the  weight  of  practical  expe- 
rience. The  ohaiacter  of  the  new  professors  is  dcawn  severely  enough  in  the 
curious  poem  of  ArehUxesaius,  which  was  written  towards  the  does  of  the 
twelfth  centttiy  by  .John  de  HanteviUe^  sn  BogUsh  monk  of  St  Albans^ 
Architremiua,  the  hero^  is  supposed  to  travel  through  the  worhl,  trying  various 
states  and  coodltkina,  and  flndiag  vanity  and  emptineBa  in  all  of  them ;  at  lasi 
he  oomesto  Paii^  and  devotes  e  whole  book  to  describing  the  vanity  of  tho 
mssters,  and  the  ssiseries  of  their  disciples^  He  depksts  the  negligent  and 
squalid  appearanoe  of  4he  poor  sebolan,  their  sagged  dress,  uncombed  hair, 
bad  lodging,  and  hard  beds.  After  spending  half  the  uig^t  in  study,  be  aa^yv, 
they  ere  leosed  at  daybreak  and  forced  to  hurry  to  the  school,  where  the  master 
treats  them  nMj,  and  where  they  have  to  endure  the  mortifloation  of  seeing 
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Others  of  less  sierit  rewarded,  and  themselves  |>afleed  over  with  neglect.  He 
goes  on  to  describe  tlie  bill  of  presamption  -which  he  peoples  with  doctors  and 
soholatiticst  gifted  with  Sn  less  learning  than  conceit,  and  concludes,  that  the 
•cbools  are  as  ibll  of  raaity  and  dasappointsaent  as  tlie  rest  of  the  world. 

Oriffen  of  Ci>Ue(fes,  HaUSy  ffospiees,  and  Cbmmons. 

The  sufferings  of  poor  scholars,  which  Anihitremias  so  (n^phicdlly  describes, 
were  destined  however  to  bring  about  a  most  beneflcia)  change  in  the  nniversitT' 
sjrstem,  hy  being  the  cliief  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  hospices  and  colleges, 
the  multiplication  of  which,  and  their  organization  under  regular  discipline,  in 
time  applied  a  remedy  to  the  woret  of  the  existing  evils.  From  a  very  earlj 
date,  the  relief  and  support  c(  poor  scliolaif^  had  been  recognized  as  a  merito- 
rious work  of  charity ;  it  formed  one  of  the  favorite  devotions  of  the  two 
kings,  Robert  the  Pious  and  Louis  the  Toung,  the  former  of  whom  attempted 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  hospital  to  receive  them.  How  miserable  thehr 
condition  was,  we  may  gather  firom  the  benefaction  of  the  good  knight  Jocius 
de  Londonne,  who,  returning  ftT>m  the  Holy  Land  in  IITI,  found  some  poor 
scholars  miserably  lodged  in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  and  gave  money  to  provide  them 
with  beds,  and  a  small  monthly  alms,  on  condition  of  their  cariTing  the  Cross 
and  Holy-water  at  the  fhneral  of  those  wiio  died  In  the  hospital,  and  repeating 
the  Penitential  Ptalms  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  The  earliest  establishment 
actually  made  for  their  reception  appears  to  have  been  the  Hospice  of  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  founded  in  the*  twelfth  century  by  Robert  Drcux.  It 
embraced  a  number  of  other  charitable  works,  and  was  administered  by  canons 
who  were  under  religious  vows,  the  scholars  being  governed  by  a  provost  of 
their  own.  Other  colleges  gradually  arose,  some  for  scholars  of  particular 
nations,  as  those  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes;  others  for  separate  dioceses.  One 
of  the  earliest  foundations  was  the  College  of  Constantinople,  founded  by  Bald- 
Win  of  Flanders,  shortly  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  for 
the  education  of  young  Greeks  in  the  orthodox  faith.  Chapels  were  opened  in 
connection  with  these  colleges  so  early  as  1)48,  in  which  year  we  find  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  gnntSug  permissien  for  such  a  chapel  to  be  attached  to  the  college 
dea  Bona  Enfants.  But  the  collegiate  system  became  more  thoroughly  estab- 
lished by  the  hifluenoe  of  the  Religions  Orders,  who  very  soon  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  open  religious  houses  in  oonnection  wHh  ^e  university,  for 
the  education  of  their  own  students:  These  houses  of  studies  afforded  the 
young  religious  the  regular  discipline  of  the  old  monastic  schools,  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  university  education ,"  and  their  example  made  ft  & 
necessity  to  provide  similAr  protectioD  for  the  secular  students. 

The  Trinitarian  Order,  founded  by  one  of  the  most  flhistribas  of  the  Parisiaii 
doctora,  and  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  his  co-profossors,  was  naturally 
the  first  to  associate  its^  to  the  university,  out  of  whose  bosom  it  had 
sprung ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1209,  we  find  the  friars  in  possesion  of  the 
Church  of  St  Maturin,  which  was  ordinarily  used  by  the  iinivenrity  as  thehr 
place  of  assembly.  Next  to  them  came  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the 
former  of  whom  owed  their  estabUshaaent  m  Paris  to  the  good  wfll  of  the 
university  authorities,  who  made  over  to  them  oertafai  claims  they  possessed  on 
the  Hospital  of  St  James,  which  had  been  graoated  to*  the  new  comers  by  the 
good  doctor,  John  of  St  Quentin.  A  little  Urter,  the  Cc^ge  of  tlie  Bemardines 
was  founded  by  Stephen  of  Lexington,  an  Snglisbman,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
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of  St  Edmund,  and  who  in  1242  bocmme  abbot  of  Glainraaz.  Strictly  con- 
templative as  was  the  rule  of  the  Cistercians,  it  did  not  exclude  the  cultivation 
of  sacred  studies.  It  aimed  rather  at  restoring  monastic  life  to  the  ancient 
Benedictine  tjpe,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  homely  labors  of  husbandry 
were  mingled  with  those  of  the  scriptorium.  The  Cistercians,  whilst  they 
labored  to  bring  back  religious  poverty  and  simplicity  into  the  cloister,  always 
showed  themselves  hearty  encouragers  of  learning.  SL  Stephen  Harding  had 
himself  set  on  foot  that  great  copy  of  the  Bible,  loug  preserved  at  Citeauz, 
which  was  corrected  with  the  utmost  precision,  after  being  collated  with  a  vast 
number  of  manuscripts,  several  learned  Jews  being  consulted  by  the  abbot  on 
the  Hebrew  text  To  procure  a  correct  version  of  the  Gr^:orian  Antiphonaiy, 
he  sent  all  the  way  to  Metz,  trustiDg  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  copy  laid  up 
there  by  Charlemagne.  The  library  at  Citeaux  was  rich  in  the  works  of  the 
Fathers,  though  the  outside  of  the  books  exhibited  nothing  of  tliat  costly 
ornament  on  which  the  skUl  of  monastic  binders  and  jewelers  was  elsewhere 
expended.  The  early  Cistercians  were  connected  very  doeely  with  some  of 
the  best  Paris  scholars,  such  as  William  of  Champeaux,  the  friend  of  St 
Stephen,  and  after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  the  diocesan  of  St  Bernard. 
In  England  their  ranks  had  been  laigely  recruited  from  the  University  of  Oxt 
ford,  and  tlieir  monastery  of  Bievaux  was  famous  at  home  and  abroad  for  its 
school  of  learning.  Stephen  of  Lexington  was  not,  therefore^  departing  firom 
the  traditions  of  his  order  in  considering  that  the  maintenance  of  sacred  studies 
was  a  necessity  of  the  tunes.  Two  years  after  his  election  he  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  begm  the  erection  of  a  college  at  Paris  for  the 
young  monks  of  his  order;  'but  the  proposal  was  very  unfavorably  received  by 
the  other  Benedictine  housei^  who  saw  in  it  the  break  up  of  the  old  monastic 
.system  of  studies.  The  conservative  spirit  which  was  roused  among  them  is 
discernible  in  the  complaints  of  Matthew  Paris,  who  laments  over  the  contempt 
with  which  a  proud  world  is  beginning  to  regard  the  old  Benedictine  monksL 
'  This  new  institution  of  colleges,'  he  says,  '  is  not^  that  we  can  see,  derived 
from  the  rule  of  St  Benedict;  on  the  contrary,  we  read  that  he  quitted  th« 
schools  to  retire  into  the  desert.' 

Stephen,  liowever,  persevered'in  his  design;  he  was  aware  that  the  contempt 
with  which  the  monks  were  so  frequently  treated,  boUi  by  the  secular  doctors 
and  the  new  orders  of.  friars,  was  grounded  on  the  charge  of  their  illiteracy, 
and  he  therefore  belived  it  essential  to  provide  his  monks  with  better  means  of 
education  than,  under  the  altered  state  of  things,  they  were  now  able  to  com- 
mand in  their  claustral  schools.  His  design  was  crowned  with  perfect  sucoessi 
Not  only  did  the  College  of  the  Bemardines  become  illustrious  for  its  good 
Bcholarshipb  but  the  conduct  of  its  religious  shed  a  good  odor  of  edificatk>n 
over  the  whole  university,  and  ten  years  after  its  foundation,  Matthew  Paris 
himself  bore  honorable  witness  to  the  holy  example  of  the  monks,  which,  be 
said,  '  gave  pleasure  to  God  and  man.'  For  Steplien  there  was  reserved  the 
reward  of  disgrace  and  humiliation.  The  Chapter-General  of  Citeaux  deposed 
him  from  lus  offioe  in  1255,  instigated,  says  Matthew  Paris,  by  envy  for  tlie 
superior  merits  of  an  Englishman.  Whatever  were  the  cause  of  his  disgrace^ 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  his  adoption  of  what  had  seemed  an 
innovation  on  established  customs,  sprang  out  of  no  defect  m  the  reUgioua 
spuit    He  refused  to  accept  of  the  protection  offered  hun  by  the  Pope,  in 
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faror  of  which  be  might  liave  been  reinstated  in  his  dignity,  and  preferred 
spending  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  private  religious,  entirely  occupied  with  his 
own  sanctification. 

Tlie  example  of  the  fiemardines  was  quiclclj  followed  by  other  religious 
orders.  The  Carmelites  took  up  their  station  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  St.  Genevleye, 
the  Augustinians,  in  the  Quartier  Montmartre.  The  old  Benedictines,  or  Black 
Monks,  had  their  college  near  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  Carthusians 
received  from  St.  Louis  a  grant  of  the  royal  Chateau  de  Yauverd.  The  monks 
of  the  latter  order  were  indeed  prohibited  by  their  rule  from  attending  in  the 
schools,  but  the  object  of  tlieir  establishment  so  near  the  capiuU  is  expressly 
stated  to  have  been,  that  they  might  profit  by  the  salutary  streams  of  doctrine 
which  flowed  forth  from  the  city  of  letters.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
monks  of  Cluny  and  Marmoutier,  the  former  of  whom  provided  their  students 
with  lectures  within  their  own  cloisters;  and  a  new  Institute  originally  founded 
by  four  doctors  of  theology,  who  in  1201  gave  up  their  academic  honors  and 
pursuits,  and,  smitten  with  that  desire  of  poverty  and  obscurity  which  not 
nnftequently  overtakes  men  in  the  very  senith  of  tlieir  popularity  and  success, 
retired  to  a  wild  valley  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  and  assumed  the  religious 
habit  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St  Victor.  Here  they  were  soon  joined  by 
other  professors  and  scholars,  till  their  numbers  rendered  it  Tmpoesible  for  them 
to  find  subsistence  in  the  desolate  wilderness  they  had  chosen,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  mountain  torrents,  and  tlie  falling  of  precipitous  rocks.  They, 
therefore,  removed  in  1224  to  a  more  fertile  valley,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Yal  d^Ecoliers,  a  title  afterwards  bestowed  on  the  new  order  itself. 
Five  years  later  they  opened  a  house  of  studies  in  Paris,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Catltarine  wasl)uilt  for  them  at  the  diarge  of  a  certain  knight,  in  fulfillment  of 
a  vow  he  had  taken  at  the  battle  of  Bouvinee,  the  young  St  Louis  laying  the 
first  stone  with  his  own  hand. 

The  bishops  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  set  thefra  by  the  monastics ; 
and  indeed,  they,  more  than  others,  felt  the  necessity  of  providing  in  some 
way  or  other  for  the  training  of  their  clerks.  It  was  vain  to  think  of  compet- 
ing with  the  university  in  the  cathedral  schools ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
was  to  be  hoped  fVom  a  secular  clergy,  formed  in  no  higher  school  of  discipline 
than  that  which  James  of  Yitry  has  described?  GoUegesi,  therefore,  where  the 
young  denes  might  be  reared  in  ecdeslaitioal  habits  were,  strictly  speaking, 
essential ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  them  established  for  the  clergy  of  diflTerent 
dioceses,  as  those  of  Laon,  Narbonne,  and  Bayeax.  In  these  the  scholars 
lived  in  common,  celebrated  the  Divine  Office,  had  appointed  hours  of  study 
and  recreation,  and  were  governed  and  vratched  over  by  regents.  In  fact,  says 
Floury,  'they  were  so  many  little  seminaries;*  diflTering  in  many  respects,  and, 
doubtless,  fa^  inferior  to  those  old  ecdesiastical  schools  whk;h  had  been  estab- 
lisbed  in  the  bishop's  house,  wherein  the  young  derks  grew  up  under  the  eye, 
and  were  trained  by  tlie  lips  of  their  chief  pastor;  yet  still  sdioolB  of  disci- 
pline, the  good  results  of  whk^  were  so  apparent  jthat,  ere  long,  every 
country  which  followed  the  Latin  rite  adopted  the  system  which  had  begun 
in  France  and  Italy.  Tlie  most  famous  of  all  the  secular  colleges  was  that  of 
the  Sorbonne,  the  founder  of  which,  Robert  of  Sorbonne,  was  chaplain  to  St. 
Louia  Crevier  calls  it  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  university,  and  fW>m  very 
humble  beginnings  it  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  theological  school 
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ia  the  Christian  world.  In  it  were  afterwards  foanded  no  fewer  than  aeven 
Chairs  of  Theology;  naOMly,  those  of  the  Reader,  of  Contemplative,  and 
Positive  Theology,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  Casuistry,  of  Controrersial 
Divmity,  and  of  the  Interpretatioii  of  the  Hebrew  Text 

Origin  of  FactiUies, 

Gradually,  but  surely,  the  university  freed  itself  from  the  chaotic  disorder  of 
its  firsc  beginnings,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  great  institution,  governed  by 
regular  laws  and  invested  with  vast  powers  and  privileges.  At  tlie  period  of 
its  complete  development,  it  was  composed  of  seven  companies ;  namely,  the 
Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  the  four  nations  of  France, 
Picardy,  Korroandy,  and  England.  These  four  nations  together  formed  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  but  each  had  a  separate  vote,  in  the  affairs  of  the  university. 
Tlie  Rector  was  chosen  by  the  nations  out  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  other 
Acuities  being  governed  by  their  deans. 

Academic  SUUtUes, 

An  immense  benefit  was  opnferred  on  the  University  by  Innocent  IIL,  who 
had  himself  studied  at  Paris  at  a  time  when  the  want  of  discipline  was  moat 
severely  felt  He  was  the  first  to  supply  bis  Alma  Mater  with  a  body  of  aca- 
demic statutes,  which  were  promulgated  in  1215  by  his  legate  Robert  de 
Covr^on,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  roan  of  piety  and  learning.  They 
embraced  the  whole  discipline  of  the  schools,  regulating  the  conditions  on 
which  every  one  was  to  be  admitted  to  teach,  the  books  that  were  to  be  read, 
and  those  that  were  prohibited.  No  one  was  to  profess  arts  before  tlie  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  without  having  previously  studied  for  six  years  under  some  ap- 
proved master.  He  most  bear  a  good  reputation,  and  before  commencing  his 
lectures,  was  to  undei|^  an  ejcamination  according  to- certain  rule&  The  books 
he  was  to  read  were  to  be  the  '  Dialectics,'  and  *  Topics '  of  Aristotle,  Prisciaiii 
and  certain  others,  tlie  authors  of  which  are  not  named,  but  which  seem  to 
have  been  well-known  popular  treatises  on  philos<^y,  rhetoric,  grammar,  and 
mathematics.  The  physics  and  -metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were  forbidden, 
together  with  the  writings  of  certain  lieretics,  such  as-Amauri  de  Bene,  wlio 
had  drawn  their  errors  firom  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  Philosopher. 

To  teaeh  Theology,  the  statutes  required  that  a  aaan  should  be  at  leasl 
thirty-five  years  af  9ig^  and  that  he  should  have  stttdied  under  some  approved 
master.  We  see  here  the  germ  of  the  system  of  graduation,  which  was  per* 
fected  before  the  close  of  the  century.  The  rule,  as  then  established,  was  for 
a  bachelor  to  begin  by  explaining  the  Sentences  m  the  school  of  some  doctor 
for  the  space  of  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  jtatssented  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  and  it,  o»^amination,  he  was  judged 
worthy,  he  received  a  license  and  became  liovitiate,  until  he  was  received  as 
doctor,  when  he  opened  a  school  of  hiis  own,  in  which  he  explained  the  Sen- 
tences for  another  year.  At  tlie  end  of  that  time  he  was  allowed  to  receive 
some  bachelor  under  him.  The  whole  doctor's  course  lasted  three  years;  nor 
oould  any  one  take  a  degree  unless  he  had  taoght  according  to  these  regula- 
tions.  It  was  supposed  tba^  before  beginning  his  theokq^ical  studies  the 
doctor  must  have  passed  through  his  course  of  arts,  the  various  stages  in  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  grammar,  poetry,  philosophy,  &c.,  in  each 
of  which,  according  to  the  theoiy  of  the  ancient 'schools,  a  student  had  to  study 
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BQCcessively  for  an  appo'mtod  time.  The  plan  waa  excellenti  sajs  Fleury,  had 
ita  execution  been  possible ;  but  life  waa  too  short  to  allow  of  a  man^a  perfect- 
ing himself  in  everjr  known  branch  of  learning  before  entering  on  hia  theolog- 
ical studies.  It  implied  that  his  whole  life  was  to  be  spent  in  tlie  schools ;  and, 
indeed,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  was  so  spent,  as  in  the  case  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  whose  academical  career  spread  itself  over  tlie  space  of  twelve 
years.  But,  in  estimating  the  exact  value  of  these  statements,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  university  course  at  this  time  began  at  a  very  early  agpe,  and 
included  those  more  elementary  studies  which  occupy  a  soiool-boy  of  our  day 
for  several  years  before  his  matriculation. 

IkvotumaX  Ihtiies, 

The  statutes  of  Paria  University,  first  promulgated  by  Innocent  III.,  and 
enlarged  under  aubsequent  pontiffs,  not  only  regulated  all  matters  of  study  and 
discipline,  but  provided  for  the  preservation  of  that  religious  element  which 
must  always  find  a  place  in  any  ayatem  of  education  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 
Tlie  Cliriatian  schoolSi  as  we  have  seen,  found  their  cradle  in  the  monastic  and 
Episcopal  seminaries,  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  religious  exerdses  were 
intermingled  with  intellectual  ones,  to  a  very  lai*ge  degree.  The  Catholic 
universities,  in  their  complete  form,  adapted  tliia  aystem  to  their  own  needs, 
and  required  of  their  students  daily  attendance,  not  only  in  the  lecture-rooma, 
but  also  in  the  church  or  the  collegiate  cliapel.  The  weekly  *  chapels  ^  exacted 
fh>m  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  students  are  fragments  of  the  old  rules,  which, 
at  Paris  as  in  tlie  English  universities,  required  daily  attendance  at  Mass  and 
Tespers,  and,  at  certain  times  also,  at  the  Office  of  the  Dead ;  and  appointed 
public  processions  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  days  when  the  public 
studies  were  suspended  in  order  to  give  more  time  for  the  due  celebration  of 
feasts,  and  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments. 

Among  the  monastic  students  the  regular  duties  of  religious  life  supplied 
these  necessary  checks,  the  '  retinacula,^  as  they  were  called  by  Bede,  who  fully 
understood  their  value  and  importance ;  and  the  Catholic  universities,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  imitated  the  monastic  system,  by  requiring  fixed  religious  duties  to 
be  complied  with  by  their  students,  as  a  part  of  their  academic  course.  Nor 
need  we  suppose  that  these  interruptions,  so  salutary  in  a  spiritual  sense,  were 
at  all  injurious  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  The  discipline  of  the  Churcfc, 
by  a  beautiful  harmony,  provides  for  the  well-being  of  our  nature,  at  the  very 
time  that  she  mortifies  it  Her  rules  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  when  observed, 
often  prove  the  best  preservatives  of  health ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  her  checks 
on  study  were  not  always  hindrances.  The  truest  economy  of  time  does  not^ 
obviously,  consist  in  cramming  the  twelve  houre  of  the  day  with  excessive 
work,  but  in  laying  them  out  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  possible  to  tax  tlie 
mental  powera  beyond  their  atrength,  in  which  case  nature  revenges  herself  on 
those  who  violate  her  laws,  and  the'mind  itself  weakens  under  the  pressure  of 
excessive  labor.  Could  we  compare  the  horarium  of  an  Oxford  or  Paris 
student  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  that  of  a  modem  Rugby  school-boy, 
and  obtain  an  accurate  statistical  table,  showing  the  proportion  of  exhausted 
brains  to  be  found  among  an  equal  number  of  either  class,  it  might  appear  that 
the  Church  legishited  even  for  the  mental  well-being  of  her  children  when  she 
interposed  so  oflen  between  them  and  their  studies^  by  requiring  of  them  the 
fulfillment  of  solemn  offices  at  staled  timea 
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or  coarse,  besides  the  principal  above  alluded  to,  there  was  the  more  mani- 
fest object  of  religious  training,  touching  which  I  will  merely  quote  the  words 
of  a  former  Rector  of  the  Paris  UniTersity,  who  wrote  in  any  thing  but  a 
religious    age.     '  Religion,'  snys    M.   Rollin,  in  his  treatise    on  *  Education,' 
*  should  be  the  object  of  all  our  instructions;  though  not  perpetually  in  our 
mouths,  it  should  always  be  in  our  minds.    Whoever  examines  the  ancient 
statutes  of  the  university  which  relate  to  masters  and  scholars,  and  takes  notioe 
of  the  prayers,  solemnities,  public  processions,  festivals,  and  days  set  apart  lor 
preparing  for  the  Sacraments,  may  easily  discover  that  the  intention  of  their 
pious  Mother  is  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  the  studies  of  youth  by  religion,  and 
'that  she  would  not  carry  them  so  long  in  her  bosom  were  it  not  with  the  view 
pf  regenerating  them  to  Jesus  Christ    It  is  with  this  design  that  she  requires 
that  in  every  class,  besides  their  other  exercises  of  piety,  the  scholars  should 
daily  repeat  certain  sentences  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  especially  from  the 
Gospels,  that  their  other  studies  may  be,  as  it  were,  seasoned  with  salt.'    And 
he  quotes  passages  fh>m  the  ancient  statutes,  requiring  that  *  the  Divine  Word 
be  mingled  with  the  eloquence  of  the  pagans,  as  is  fitting  in  Christian  schools 
where  Christ,  the  One  Teacher  of  man,  should  not  only  be  present  but  preside.' 

Rhetoric  and  DialecHcs. 
The  very  slight  mention  made  in  the  statutes  of  Robert  de  Cour^n  of 
Rhetoric,  as  included  in  the  course  of  arts,  is  the  last  which  we  shall  meet  with 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time.  The  Bull  of  Gregory  IX.,  published  in  1231, 
and  the  statutes  of  the  Regents  of  Arts,  which '  appeared  in  1254,  make  no 
reference  to  this  study.  The  arts  are  tliere  represented  by  philosophy  alone, 
and  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  cultivation  of  rhetoric,  or  the  reading  of  the 
dassical  authors,  which  from  this  date  became  very  generally  neglected.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  grammar  also  lamentably  decayed.  It  was,  of  course, 
not  absolutely  banished,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  amount  of  it  was  essential  for 
the  pursuit  of  any  studies  at  all  \  but  it  became  altogether  barbarized  and  de- 
based. Those  rules  of  syntax  and  prosody,  over  which  the  old  monastic 
masters  had  so  lovingly  lingered,  were  totally  neglected,  and  although  Latin 
poems  were  still  produced,  their  Latinity  was  full  of  false  quantities  and  gram- 
matical solecisms.  The  tenth  century,  with  all  its  darkness,  knew  far  more  of 
humane  letters  than  the  thirteenth ;  nor  was  the  superiority  of  the  earlier 
schools  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  the  classics.  The  exikggerated  prominence 
given  to  philosophy,  or  rather  to  dialectics,  had  caused  a  neglect  of  the  Father^ 
who  were  now  'chiefly  studied  in  Sums  and  Sentences,  which  professed  to 
present  the  student  with  the  pith  of  theology  in  a  single  volume,  forming  the 
text-books  on  which  the  doctore  delivered  lectures  and  commentaries,  colored, 
naturally  enough,  with  their  own  ideas.  The  original  worics  of  the  Fatbera, 
which  had  been  the  familiar  study  of  the  monastic  students,  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  been  little  in  request ;  and  when  St  Louis,  on  his  return  from 
Palestine,  formed  a  plan  for  collecting  a  library  of  all  the  most  useful  and 
authentic  ecclesiastical  writings,  he  had  to  get  copies  made  of  St  Ambrose,  St 
Augustiue,  St.  Jerome,  St  Gregory,  and  other  Catholic  doctore,  from  the 
oodices  stored  up  in  remote  monastic  libraries;  for  in  the  schools  of  Paris  they 
were  not  to  be  found.  The  extreme  scholastics,  indeed,  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  Fathers  as  rTieioriciana :  writers,  that  is,  who  expressed  them- 
selves according  to  the  rules  of  natural  eloquence,  a  terrible  delinquency  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  new  ilhamaati,  who  coDsidered  that  a  man  should  display  his 
■cieDce  by  loading  his  pages  with  terms  of  logio— assertion,  proo(  miyor,  minor, 
and  corollary.  The  good  king,  however,  whose  taste  was  superior  to  that  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  persevered  in  his  noble  enterprise,  and  at  great 
pains  add  cost^  collected  a  library  of  the  best  Christian  autborS)  in  which  he 
himself  studied  profoundly;  liberally  granting  its  use  to  others  also.  '  lie  read 
the  works  of  the  Fathers,'  says  his  biographer,  '  whose  authority  is  established 
more  willingly  than  those  of  the  new  doctors;'  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  for 
making  new  copies,  in  preference  to  buying  up  the  old  ones,  that  by  this  means 
he  multiplied  writings  which  he  desired  should  be  more  widely  known.  He 
ordered  that  after  his  death  this  library  should  be  divided  among  the  three 
monasteries  he  had  founded;  those,  namely,  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Domini- 
cans, and  the  Cistercians ;  and  it  was  from  this  source  that  the  Dominican, 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  who  filled  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  royal  children,  drew 
the  materials  of  his  fiunous  work,  The  Great  Mirror  \ 

fhcuUy  of  Imm. 

If  positive  theology  and  the  humanities  began  to  be  neglected,  however, 
civil  and  canon  law  were  better  treated.  The  appearance  in  IKt  of  the 
*  Decretals '  of  Gratian,  bad  been  followed  by  the  erection  of  a  Chair  of  Juri*- 
prudence  at  Bologna,  and  another  at  Paris.  The  new  branch  of  study  had  one 
advantage  which  commended  it  to  popular  favor;  it  led  to  substantial  profits^ 
and  scholars  were  found  not  unwilling  to  let  Horace  and  Cicero  drop  into 
disuse  in  favor  of  a  science  which  paid  so  well  for  the  time  spent  on  its  acqui- 
sition. The  prodigious  popularity  of  these  new  pursuits  at  length  caused 
grave  apprehensions  lest  the  schools  of  arts  and  theology  should  in  time  be 
altogether  deserted,  and  in  1220  Honorius  III.  found  it  neoessary  to  forbid  the 
further  study  of  civil  law  at  Paris.  Crevier  complains  of  this  prohibition  as 
injurious  to  the  university,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  very  generally  eluded ;  although 
the  formal  permission  to  include  civil  law  in  the  Faculty  of  Right,  was  not 
granted  till  1679.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  alaro^  which  was  felt  was  not 
'  wichout  foundation.  At  Oxford  such  a  revolution  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  the  law  lectures,  that  it  was  feared  both  arts  and  theology 
would  be  utterly  neglected.  What  was  worse,  the  law  students  aspired  after 
and  obtained  benefices ;  and  this  abuse  was  encouraged  by  soveieigns,  who 
found  law  prelates  much  more  easy  to  deal  with,  and  to  accommodate  to  their 
own  political  views,  than  theologians.  Innocent  IIL  had,  at  last,  to  prohibit  the 
admission  to  benefices  of  those  who  had  only  graduated  in  law,  and  insisted 
that  all  wlio  aspired  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  should  also  pursue  a  regular 
course  of  theology.  The  tendency  of  the  age,  however,  was  equally  manifest ; 
the  universities  were  falling  more  and  more  away  fh)m  that  idea  of  education 
which  the  old  system  had,  in  theory  at  any  rate^  professed  to  carry  out;  the 
presenting  of  knowledge  as  a  whole,  its  various  parts  arranged  under  the  heada 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  presided  over  by  theology.  Philosophy,  according  to 
this  idea,  included  a  knowledge  of  truth  in  all  its  yarioos  departments,  and  all 
the  arts  were  but  branches  springing  fitmi  one  trunk,  one  of  which  could  not 
be  struck  off  without  injuring  the  proportion  and  harmony  of  the  whola. 

There  was  a  deeper  cause  for  the  popuhirity  of  law  and  logic  in  the  Euro- 
pean schools  of  this  period  than  any  sordid  motive  or  gain,  or  any  mere  love 
of  disputation.    Both  of  them  formed  a  part  of  that  extraordinary  intellectual 
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revolntioQ  which  mariced  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  oenttrrf,  in  which  the 
fltudj  of  ffumghta  was  sahstitated  for  the  study  of  tcords.  Though  the  imme- 
diate resnlt  was  to  introduce  a  decay  of  polite  lettera^  and  not  a  few  philosophic 
extravagancies,  it  can  not  he  douhted  that  many  fiicnlties  were  roused  into 
Tigorous  action,  which,  under  the  former  system,  had  lain  dormant  The  grand 
defect  of  the  old  monastic  scholare,  as  scholars,  waa^  that  they  culttrated 
learning  rather  than  mind ;  they  studied  other  men's  thoughts,  hut  were  not 
equally  exercised  in  training  their  own.  They  seldom  investigated  for  them- 
selves either  mental  or  physical  phenomena ;  whatever  ahsurdities  were  to  be 
found  in  the  natural  philosophy  which  they  received  from  the  ancients,  were 
generally  adopted  without  question,  and  handed  on  to  the  next  generation;  and 
the  instances  are  rare  in  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  results  of  personal 
observation. 

XAlTNERS. 

The  statutes  of  Robert  de  Gour^on,  after  regulating  the  studies,  pass  on  to 
the  manners  of  the  students.  They  descend  with  great  simplicity  into  various 
details,  which  are  not  uninteresting,  as  furnishing  us  with  some  idea  of  the 
usages  of  the  times.  Great  banquets  were  forbidden  to  be  held  at  the  installa- 
tion of  new  masters,  who  were  only  allowed  to  invite  a  fow  companions  and 
friends.  No  master  reading  arts  was  to  wear  aught  but  a  round  black  gown 
fiiUing  as  low  as  his  heels,  'At  least,'  adds  the  cardinal  with  much  nafvet^ 
*when  a  is  new.*  A  doak  is  allowed,  but  the  abomination  of  pointed  shoes  is 
strictly  prohibited.  When  a  scholar  of  arts  or  theology  died,  one-half  of  the 
masters  were  to  attend  his  funeral ;  if  it  were  a  master,  all  the  other  masters 
were  to  assist  at  the  Office  for  the  Dead.  They  were,  moreover,  to  recite,  or 
cause  to  be  recited,  an  entire  Psalter  fbr  his  soul,  to  remain  in  the  church 
where  the  Office  was  celebrated  until  midnight,  and  on  the  day  of  burial  all 
exercises  in  the  schools  were  to  be  suspended.  He  confirms  to  the  students 
the  free  possession  of  those  broad  and  delightful  meadows,  so  dearly  prised  as 
A  place  of  recreation,  whioh  gsve  their  name  to  St  Germain  des  Pr^,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  scholars,  fixes  the  rate  at  which  the  citizens  shall  be 
obliged  to  fiimish  them  with  lodgings. 

The  university  thus  established,  redounded,  It  need  not  be  said,  to  the  profit 
as  well  as  to  the  glory  of  the  French  capital  Not  only  the  intellect,  but  the 
wealth  also,  of  Europe  fiowed  into  that  great  centre.  New  branches  of 
industry  sprang  up  in  connection  with  the  schools;  the  Rue  de  F^marre  supplied 
them  with  straw  for  their  seats,  and  the  Hue  des  Ecrivame  was  entirely  peopled 
with  booksellere  and  book-lendera,  mostly  Jews,  who  furnished  the  scholara 
with  literary  wares,  suffering  those  who  were  too  poor  to  buy,  to  hire  their 
Tolumes  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  bookselling  trade  fbU  at  last  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  university,  and  the  bookseHers  were  enroUed  as  academic  officerSi 
taking  an  oath  on  their  appointment  to  observe  the  statutes  and  regulations. 
They  were  not  suffered  to  open  a  traffic  without  testimonials  as  to  character, 
and  the  tariff  of  prices  was  fixed  by  four  of  their  number  appointed  by  the 
university.  Fines  were  imposed  for  incorrect  copies,  and  the  tradera  were 
bound  to  hang  up  a  priced  catalogue  in  their  shopsL  If  books  of  heretical  or 
immoral  tendency  were  /ound  introduced,  they  were  burnt  by  order  of  the 
university  officers.  The  same  powera  were  exercised  over  th^  book  trade  by 
the  universities  of  Vienna,  Toulouse^  and  Bologna,  and  the  name  of  SkOUmariii 
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began  to  be  given  to  thoae  who  held  these  storee;  stalla,  or  shops  of  all  de- 
■criptionsi  being  often  denominated  SUUhna,  By  degrees,  howerer,  the  licensed 
iSBoitcMMru  lost  their  monoply  of  the  trade,  and  the  coatom  became  tolerated  of 
allowing  poor  scholan  to  sell  books  of  low  price  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  porstting  their  stndiea  The  LibrarU  were  the  copyists  of  new  books,  who 
dealt  also  in  parchment  and  writing  materials,  and  exeiciaed  a  very  important 
profession  before  the  days  of  printing;  those  who  transcribed  old  books  were 
considered  a  separate  branch,  and  styled  Aniiquani,  and  by  this  distinction  the 
scholar  in  search  of  a  volume  knew  at  once  from  which  Skitio  he  might  obtain 
the  object  of  his  desires. 

The  custom  began  to  be  introduced  among  the  scholara  of  expending  great 
sums  on  the  adornment  of  their  books  with  gilt  lettere  and  fimtastic  illumina- 
tions, and  writera  of  the  time  complain  of  the  extravagant  sums  thus  dissipated. 
Thus  Odofled  speaks  of  a  certain  gentleman  who  sent  his  son  to  Paris,  giving 
him  an  annual  allowance  of  100  livres.  *  What  does  he  do  7  Why,  he  has  his 
books  ornamented  with  gold  initials  and  strange  monsters^  and  has  a  new  pair 
of  boots  eYery  Saturday.' 

The  La$uUL 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  great  lair  of  St  Denis,  the  Landit,  as  it  was  called, 
originally  held  to  enable  the  Bishop  of  Paris  to  display  the  relics  preserved  in 
the  abbey  to  those  devout  multitudes  whose  numbers,  being  too  great  for  any 
chukich  to  contain  them,  rendered  it  necessary  to  assemble  them  in  the  open 
fields?  A  French  poet  describes  this  fair  as  he  beheld  it  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  crowded  with  tailors,  furriers,  linendrapers,  Icathersellers, 
shoemakers,  cutlers,  corn-merchants,  jewelers,  and  goldsmitlis.  The  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  trades  at  last  passes  his  powers,  and  he  begs  his  readere  to 
excuse  his  completing  the  catalogue.  Aud  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
university?  it  may  be  asked.  Much,  for  thither  also  flocked  the  sellers  of 
parchment  The  rector  of  the  university  went  there  in  etate  to  choose  the  best 
article  whu^  the  fair  produced ;  nay,  what  is  more,  all  dealere  in  pardiment 
were  forbidden  by  royal  edict  to  purchase  any  on  the  firat  day  of  the  fair,  until 
the  merchants  of  the  king  and  the  bishop,  and  the  mastera  and  scholara  of  the 
univereity,  had  laid  in  tlieir  yearly  provision.  This  going  of  the  rector  to  the 
Landit  was  the  grand  annual  holiday.  He  was  attended  by  all  the  mastera 
and  scholara  on  horseback,  and  not  unfinequently,  says  LeboBufJ  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Diocese  of  Paris,*  this  expedition  was  the  occasion  of  many  /ailing  sick, 
through  heat  and  llitigue,  especiaUy  the  youngsters. 

The  Landit  was  not  the  only  recreation  day  of  the  scholara;  besides  those 
red-le^r  days  which  in  olden  time  were  lavishly  provided  for  solace  and  re- 
freshment of  mind  and  body,  they  took  pert  in  all  popular  rejoicings,  and  on 
occasion  of  the  great  vietoty  of  Bouvines  claimed  and  obtained  a  whole  week's 
vacation,  during  which  time,  says  Leboeuf)  tthey  sang  and  danced  continually.' 

Their  country  walks  to  Cbantilly  and  other  rural  villages  were  known  as  the 
J-e  ad  CampoSj  for  which  leave  had  to  be  asked  by  the  inmates  of  odleges 
James  of  Vitry  alludes  to  the  national  diaracteristics  apparent  in  the  different 
nations  represented  among  the  students,  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  French, 
ttie  love  of  fighting  exhibited  by  ihe  Germans,  and  the  propensity  of  the  Kng* 
.lish  to  indulge  in  deep  potations. 
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Oral  Method  of  Inairucium. 

In  the  sehoolfl  their  babitB  were  ample  enough.    The  leotores  w«re  begun 
{mnctoall  J  at  the  fint  itroke  of  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame^  as  tbey  rung  oat  the 
hour  of  Prime.    Ckxka  were  not  then  rery  common,  and  the  cathedral  beBs, 
rang  at  the  different  hours  and  heard  at  a  great  distance,  ftumished  citizens  and 
scholars  with  their  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning  time.    At  the  last  stroke  the 
sdiolara  were  supposed  to  be  all  assembled ;  seated  on  trasses  of  haj  or  straw, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  benches,  tbey  listened  to  the  lecture  of  the  master, 
delivered  after  the  manner  of  a  spoken  haraD<;ae,  and  took  such  notes  as  tfaej* 
were  able.    The  method  of  dictation,  which  had  been  in  use  in  tiw  earlier 
schools,  appears  to  have  been  dropped,  or  to  have  been  retained  only  in  tbe 
more  elementary  schoeis.    The  viv4  voce  lecture  was,  in  fkct,  the  speciality  of 
the  university  system;  and  to  its  use  may,  in  great  part,  be  attributed  that 
enthusiasm  which  animated  tbe  scholars  of  some  popular  master,  who  contrived 
to  inftise  tbe  oharm  of  his  personal  grace  and  eloquence  into  the  hard  syllogisms 
with  wbirh  he  dealt.    'The  act  of  instruction  viv&  voce^^  says  one,  himself  a 
master,  '  has  I  know  not  what  hidden  energy,  and  sounds  more  forcibly  in  the 
ears  of  a  disciple,  when  it  passes  from  the  master's  lips,  than  the  written  word 
can  da'    Hence  these  dry  k>gicians  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  were  possessed  with 
as  ardent  an  enthusiasm  for  their  own  pursuits  as  that  which  kindled  the 
armies  of  tbe  Crusaders ;  nay,  when  we  read  of  tbe  mad  devotion  of  Abehird^s 
followers,  or  the  resistless  impetuosity  of  those  crowds  who  mustered  in  the 
Place  Maubert  to  listen  to  the  great  Albert  as  he  lectured  on  the  Beutenoes,  we 
need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  age  was  that  of  generous  impulse;  keenly  sus- 
ceptible to  personal  influence,  capable  of  being  roused  to  great  enteiprises  by 
some  strong  word  spoken  to  the  heart,  and  ready  to  cast  itself  on  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  or  to  swell  the  ranks  of  a  mendicant  order,  according  to  the  deep 
•motions  called  forth  by  some  eloqpent  tongue. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Vaugtian,  in  his  Oxford  Reform^  has  folicitously  expressed  tiie 

superidrity  of  the  oral  method. 

Tbe  type  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  human  voice.  It  has  no  means  of 
arousing,  moderating,  and  adjusting  the  attention.  It  has  no  emphasis  except 
italics,  and  this  meagre  notation  can  not  finely  graduate  itself  to  tbe  needs  of 
the  occasion.  It  can  not  in  this  way  mark  the  need  which  should  be  specially 
and  chiefly  given  to  peculiar  passages  and  words.  It  has  no  variety  of  man- 
ner  and  intonation,  to  show,  by  their  changes,  how  the  words  are  to  be 
accepted,  or  what  comparative  importauce  is  to  be  attached  to  them.  It  baa 
no  natural  music  to  take  the  ear,  like  tbe  human  voice ;  it  carries  with  it  no 
human  eye  to  range,  and  to  rivet  the  student^  when  on  the  verge  of  truancy, 
and  to  command  his  intellectual  activity  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  courtesies 
of  lifo.  Half  the  symbolism  of  a  living  language  is  thus  lost  when  it  is  com- 
mitted  to  paper;  and,  that  symbolism  is  tbe  very  means  by  which  the  forces 
of  the  hearer's  mind  can  be  best  economized,  or  most  pleasantly  excited.  The 
lecture,  on  the  other  hand,  as  deliveVed,  possesses  all  these  instruments  to  win, 
and  hold,  and  harmonize  attention ;  and  above  all,  it  imports  into  the  whole 
teaching  a  human  character,  which  the  printed  book  can  never  supply.  The 
Professor  is  the  science  or  subject  vitalized  and  humanized  in  the  student's 
presence.  He  sees  him  kindle  into  his  subject;  he  sees  reflected  and  exhibited 
in  him,  his  manner,  and  his  earnestness,  the  general  power  of  the  science  to 
engage,  delight,  and  absorb  a  human  intelligence.  His  natural  sympathy  and 
admiration  attract  or  impel  his  tastes,  and  feelings,  and  wishes,  for  the  moment, 
into  the  same  current  of  feeling ;  and,  his  mind  is  naturally,  and  rapidly,  and 
insensibly  strung  and  attuned  to  the  straua  of  truth  which  is  offered  to  hiuL 
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PERSONAL  nCURES  IN  THE  PARISIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVER8ITT. 

The  history  of  the  unirersity,  indeed,  is  not  without  its  chapters  of  romance 
At  one  time  we  may  wander  in  imagination  out  into  the  g^en  meadows  of  St. 
GtermainS)  and  watch  a  group  of  young  scholars,  John,  the  Englishman,  and 
WHliam  Scot,  with  another  John  of  Provencal  blood,  and  his  Italian  fellow- 
student,  the  young  Lothairius  Conti,  as  they  join  together  in  familiar  talk,  little 
thinking  of  the  changes  which  a  few  short  years  are  to  make  in  the  destinies 
of  each;  when  the  Proven 9al  will  have  become  the  founder  of  the  Trinitarian 
Order,  and  his  old  companions,  John  and  William,  shall  have  flung  away  their 
doctors'  caps  to  assume  the  blue  and  crimson  cross,  and  it  shall  be  from 
Lothaire  himself  now  seated  In  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  as  Pope  Innocent  III., 
that  he  is  to  receive  its  first  formal  confirmation. 

Maurice  of  Sully, 

Or,  shall  we  ga2e  for  a  moment  on  that  poor  ragged  boy,  begging  his  bread 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  where,  like  a  rustic  simpleton,  he  has  come  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  way  to  fame  and  fortune?  Yet,  a  simpleton  he  is  not; — ^he  strug- 
gles on  ill-fed,  ill-lodged,  but,  thanks  to  pious  alms,  just  able  to  scrape  together 
the  means  of  study.  He  passes  fVom  one  grade  to  another ;  and  in  time  Paris 
learns  to  be  proud  of  her  great  doctor,. Maurice  of  Sully,  and  forgets  that  he 
owes  his  surname  to  the  lordly  territory  where  his  others  cultivated  the  soU. 
At  last  his  fiime  reaches  his  native  place,  and  his  old  mother  who  is  still  living, 
resolves  to  go  and  find  out  her  boy,  whom  she  always  knew  would  make  his 
fortune.  So,  taking  staff  in  hand,  she  found  her  way  to  the  gpreat  city,  and 
asked  the  first  fine  ladies  whom  she  met  in  the  streets,  if  they  could  tell  her 
where  she  could  find  the  Doctor  Maurice.  The  good  ladies,  taking  pity  on  her, 
took  her  to  their  house,  gave  her  refreshment,  and  throwing  a  better  kind  of 
mantle  over  the  course  woolen  petticoat  which  she  wore,  after  the  fashion  of 
French  peasants,  led  her  to  Maurice,  and  introduced  her  to  him  as  his  mother. 
'  Not  so,'  said  Maurice,  '  my  mother  is  a  poor  peasant  woman,  she  wears  no 
fine  clothes  like  these;  1  will  not  believe  it  is  her  unless  1  see  her  in  her 
woolen  petticoat.'  Then  she  threw  off  her  cloak,  and  seeing  her  in  her 
own  garb  he  embraoed  her^  and  introduced  her  to  the  great  people  who  stood 
about  him,  saying,  'This  is  indeed  my  mother.'  'Add  the  thing  spread 
through  the  city,'  says  the  chronicler,  '  and  did  good  honor  to  the  master,  who 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Paris;', in  which  office  he  did  many  notable 
things,  and  among  others  built  the  present  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

John  of  Si,  QuerUin. 

Let  us  look  into  that  same  cathedral  where  crowds  have  assembled  to  he^ 
the  preaching  of  the  famous  doctor,  John  of  St  Quentin.  He  has  chosen  the 
subject  of  holy  poverty,  and  he  seems  inspired  by  some  unwonted  strain  of 
eloquence  as  he  speaks  of  the  snares,  the  emptiness,  and  the  vanity  of  the 
world.  At  last  he  stops,  and  descends  the  pulpit  stairs.  Is  his  discourse 
finished,  or  what  is  he  about  to  do?  the  crowd  moves  hither  and  thither  with 
curiosity,  and  sees  him  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Dominican  Prior  of  St 
James,  of  whose  Order  little  was  then  known,  save  that  its  members  were 
mendicants,  and  owed  their  lodging  in  the  city  to  the  bounty  of  this  very  John. 
But  now  the  white  habit  is  thrown  over  his  doctor's  gown,  the  black  mantle, 
the  garb  of  poverty  and  humility,  is  added,  and  he  returns  to  finish  his  dis- 
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course,  exhibiting  to  his  wondering  audience  that  he  can  teach  not  by  wonls 
onlj,  but  hj  example. 

St  Edmund  of  Canierbury. 

Once  more  let  ua  wander  into  that  old  church  of  St  Kerj,  which  even  to 
this  day  retains  a  certain  air  of  quaint  antiquity ;   where  the  long    laneeC 
windows,  and  the  Lodye  chapel  with  its  carved  wooden  reredos,  black  with 
age,  and  adorned  witli  silver  statuettes,  and  its  walls  fireacoed  with  the  figures 
of  saints,  carry  us  back  to  medisBval  times;  and  the  cool  air  with  its  sweet 
frangnince  of  incense,  and  the  silence  broken  only  by  a  passing  footstep  on  tlie 
worn  and  broken  pavement,  soothe  and  tranquilize  us  as  tliough  we  bad 
passed  out  of  the  busy  streets  into  the  atmosphere  of  another  world.    In  that 
church,  and  before  that  Ladye  altar,  you  might  nightly  have  seen  an  Englisli 
scholar,  who  had  passed  over  to  Paris  whilst  still  a  mere  boy  to  study  his 
course  of  arts.    Every  night  he  comes  hither  to  assist  at  Matins,  and  remains 
there  till  daybreak,  kneeling  absorbed  in  heavenly  contemplation  till  the  hour 
strikes  which  is  the  signal  for  him  to  betake  himself  to  the  schools.    Against 
those  very  pillars,  perhaps,  he  leant  his  weary  head;  that  dusty  and  shattered 
pavement  was  once  watered  with  his  tears;  and  who  is  there  that  loves  and 
venerates  the  memory  of  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  who  will  not,  for  his 
sake,  be  glad  to  escape  from  -the  thoroughfares  of  the  brilliant  capital  to  spend 
an  hour  of  pilgrimage  in  the  church  of  St  Mery  7 

The  Cure  Ful^  and  the  Fifth  Crusade. 

It  was  about  the  year  1199,  just  when  the  princes  of  Europe  were  deliberat- 
ing on  a  fifth  crusade,  that  there  lived  at  Neuilly-sur-Mame,  half-way  between 
Paris  and  Lagny,  a  simple  country  Cur6,  named  Fulk,  unlearned  in  worldly 
and  even  in  divine  science,  but  full  of  holy  zeal,  governing  his  parish  with  all 
diligence,  and  preaching  with  a  certain  rude  eloquence — ^not  sparing  of  his 
reproofs,  but  ready  at  all  times  to  speak  the  trutli  boldly  and  freely  alike  to  rich 
and  poor.  He  who,  of  old,  chose  unlettered  fishermen  to  be  the  heralds  of 
His  Word,  made  choice  of  this  poor  priest  to  reform  the  follies  of  those  vain 
scholars  who,  to  use  the  words  of  J&iAes  of  Yitry,  '  intent  on  vain  wranglings 
and  questions  of  words,  cared  not  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  little  ones.' 
Feeling  his  own  want  of  knowledge,  and  specially  his  ignorance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Fulk  determined,  old  as  he  was,  to  commence  a  regular  course  of 
study  in  the  schools,  and  began  to  go  regularly  into  the  city,  attending  the 
theol(^cal  lectures  of  Peter  the  Chanter.  How  the  gay  scholars  stared  and 
wondered  at  the  sight  of  the  rustic  Cur^,  in  his  coarse  frock  and  grey  hairs, 
humbly  entering  the  school,  witli  his  note-book  in  his  hand,  wherein  he  entered 
only  a  few  phrases,  such  as  his  poor  capacity  was  able  to  gather  fit>m  the  lips 
of  the  speaker.  He  understood  little  and  cared  less  for  all  the  terms  of  art 
which  the  dialecticians  of  those  days  so  lavishly  dispensed  to  their  hearers ; 
and  if  his  companions  had  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  they  would  have  read  on 
the  parchment  page  nothing  but  some  scattered  texts  of  Scripture,  sprinkled 
here  and  there  with  trite  and  practical  maxims.  Yet  these  were  enough  for 
Fulk:  they  were  tlie  seed  falling  into  g^d  ground,  watered  with  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  bringing  forth  the  hundred-fold.  Often  did  he  read  and  ponder 
over  his  little  book,  and  commit  his  maxims  to  his  memory,  and  on  Sundays 
and  Festival  days,  returning  to  his  own  parish,  he  gave  forth  to  his  flock  what 
he  had  thus  carefully  gathered  in  the  schools.    His  master  observing  the  zeal 
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and  fervor  of  his  new  disciple,  and  penetrating  through  that  rough  exterior 
which  concealed  a  richly-gifted  sool,  required  of  him  at  last  that  he  should 
preach  in  the  Church  of  St  Severinus  before  himself,  and  a  great  number  of 
students.  Fulk  obeyed  with  his  accustomed  simplicity,  and  lol  '  the  Lord  gave 
to  his  servant  such  grace  and  power  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke 
by  his  mouth ;  and  finom  that  day,  masters  and  scholars  began  to  flock  to  his 
rude  and  simple  preaching.  They  would  invite  one  another,  saying,  '  Gome 
and  hear  the  priest  Fulk — ^he  is  another  PauL  ' 

One  day  a  vast  multitude  were  assembled  to  hear  him  in  the  Place  de  Cham- 
peaux,  for  the  churches  were  not  large  enough  to  .  contain  those  who  gathered 
to  the  preaching ;  and  he  spoke  with  such  eloquence  that  hundreds,  pierced  to 
the  very  heart,  fell  at  his  feet^  and,  presenting  him  with  rods,  besought  him  to 
chastise  them  for  their  sins^  and  guide  them  in  the  way  of  penance.  He  em- 
braced them  all,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  to  each  one.  he  gave  some  suitable 
words  of  advice.  He  had  something  appropriate  to  say  to  all,  to  usurers  and 
public  sinners,  fine  gentlemen,  men-at-arms,  and  scholars.  He  admonished  the 
masters  to  g^ve  more  pithy,  wholesome,  and  profitable  lectures  in  the  fear  of 
God ;  he  bade  the  dialecticians  put  away  what  was  unprofitable  in  tlieir  art, 
and  retain  only  that  which  bore  fruit ;  the  canonists  he  reproved  for  their  long 
and  wearisome  disquisitions ;  the  theologians  for  their  tediousness  and  over- 
subtlety;  and  60^  in  like  manner,  he  fearlessly  rebuked  and  admonished  the 
teachers  of  other  arts,  and  called  on  them  to  leave  their  vain  babblings,  and 
apply  themselves  to  what  was  profitable  to  salvation. 

The  tide  had  now  fairly  turned,  and  those  who,  awhile  before,  were  ready  to 
turh  the  poor  Curd  into  ridicule,  gladly  changed  places  with  him,  and  brought 
their  note-books  to  hia  preaching,  that  they  might  take  down  the  words  from 
his  mouth.  Many  even  entreated  him  to  accept  them  as  his  followers,  and 
missions  began  to  be  preached  through  all  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
by  the  company  of  learned  doctors,  who  put  the  Jiselves  under  the  direction  of 
the  Cure  of  Neuilly.  Among  these  were  Peter  the  Chanter,  his  former  master ; 
Alberic  de  Laon,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Rheims;  Robert  de  Cour^on,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken;  and  our  own  Stephen  Langton. 

Fulk  and  his  followers  preached  throughout  France,  Burgundy,  Flanders^ 
and  a  great  part  of  Germany.  Their  missions  were  followed  by  a  great  reform 
of  manners,  and  the  sanctity  of  Fulk  is  said  to  have  been  attested  by  miracles. 
He  had  a  vem  of  pleasantry  in  him,  and  sometimes  treated  his  audience  with  a 
somewhat  rough  familiarity;  and,  if  he  could  obtain  silence  by  no  other  means, 
would  freely  use  his  stick  over  the  shoulders  of  the  disorderly.  But  the  people 
esteemed  his  very  blows  a  blessing;  wherever  he  appeared,  they  pressed 
around  him  to  tear  away  morsels  of  his  habit  One  day  he  was  nearly  suf- 
focated, and  owed  his  deliverance  to  an  ingenious  device— '  My  habit  is  not 
blessed,*  he  cried,  '  to  what  purpose,  then,  would  you  carry  it  away  ?  But  I 
will  bless  the  dothes  of  yonder  man,  and  you  may  take  as  much  as  you 
choosa'  The  individual  whom  he  indicated  was  at  once  surrounded,  and 
thought  himself  happy  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  his  mantle. 

These  scenes  were  of  daily  occurrence  when  Fulk,  having  himself  assumed 
the  Cross,  began  to  preach  the  Holy  War ;  and,  in  fact^  the  throngs  who  joined 
the  6th  Crusade  from  France  and  Flanders  were  chiefly  induced  to  do  so  by  his 
eloquence.    He  chanced,  on  one  occasioD,  to  hear  that  Count   Thibault  of 
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Obampagne  had  proclaimed  a  tnagniflcent  toufnamentt  which  was  to  iake  plaoe 
at  the  Chateau  d'Ecris,  in  the  foreet  of  Ardennes.  All  the  chiTalrj  of  Fraooe 
and  England  were  gathered  there;  bat  amid  the  tossing  plumes  and  glittering 
pennons  appeared  the  figure  of  Fulk  of  NeuiUj,  who  bade  them  first  hear  him, 
and  painted  to  them  the  higher  gloiy  which  thej  might  aoquire  in  the  sacred 
wars,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  and  strength  on  the  mock  combats  of  a 
tournament  A  fier^r  ardor  kindled  the  brilliant  throng,  and  Thibault  himselH 
with  his  noble  guest,  Simon  de  Hootfort,  and  the  two  brothers,  Walter  a&4 
John  de  Brienne,  the  latter  of  whom  was  destined  to  wear  the  crown  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  fire  of  the  house  of  Joinrille,  and  that  heroic  knight^  Sir  2£atthew  de 
Montmorency,  whose  valor  was  so  renowned  that  Richard  of  England  reckoned  } 

it  his  greatest  deed  of  prowess  to  hare  overcome  him  in  single  combat : — all 
these,  and  many  more,  hastened  to  receive  the  Cross  trom  the  hands  of  the 
preacher,  and  to  prepare  for  that  expedition  which  was  to  terminato  with  the 
Conquest,  not  of  Jerusalem,  but-  of  Constantinople. 

Paris  Teachers  of  John  of  SaHsbvry. 
John  of  Salisbury  appears  to  have  come  to  Paris  for  the  first  time  in  1139, 
being  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and,  like  thousands  of  the  same  age,  was 
launched  into  the  world  of  the  great  capital,  to  complete  his  education  under 
the  many  wise  professors  who  were  contending  for  popular  favor.  Here  we 
cateh  a  glimpse  of  the  new  system  which  was  gradually  establishing  itself 
Education  was  no  longer  given  exclusively  in  cbistered  schools,  but  in  great 
cities,  where  the  young  aspirant  after  science,  instead  of  being  sheltered  under 
law  and  discipline,  was  cost  abroad  to  shift  for  himself  and  only  required  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  some  licensed  master.  No  doubt  it  was  an  excellent 
way  of  teaching  him  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  this  had  not  hitherto  been 
included  in  the  branches  of  a  noble  youth^s  early  education.  However,  at 
sixteen  John  had  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  great  world  of  Paris,  which 
exercised  over  him  the  fascination  of  which  all  were  conscloas  who  passed 
from  the  semi-barbarous  isle  of  Britein  to  the  brilliant  capital,  and  beheld  the 
gay  vivacity  of  its  citizens,  the  gravity  of  its  religious  ceremonials,  the 
splendor  and  majesty  of  its  many  churches,  and  the  busy  life  of  its  schools. 
'  Happy  banishment,*  wrote  the  young  scholar,  '  thnt  is  permitted  here  to  find 
a  home  I'  His  first  care  was  to  choose  what  Professor  he  would  attend.  It 
was  just  the  time  when  Abelard*s  fame  was  at  its  greatest  height,  and  the 
Englidh  youth  was  naturally  enough  led  to  join  the  crowds  that  thronged  the 
school  of  St.  Genevieve.  His  first  impression  was  one  of  delight,  but  soon  his 
English  good  sense  revolted  at  the  shallowness  whkih  he  detected  under  the 
showy  outside,  while  the  contemptuous  neglect  with  which  Abelard  was  wont 
to  treat  the  ancient  learning  was  unendurable  in  the  eyes  of  one  who,  young 
as  he  was,  already  had  a  thoroughly-formed  taste  for  the  classics.  So  bidding 
adieu  to  St.  Genevidve,  he  placed  himself  under  the  two  '  English  masters, 
Robert  de  Melun  and  William  de  Conches;  by  the  first  of  whom  he  was 
initiated  into  the  art  of  logic.  He  praises  the  disintorestednMs  shown  by 
Robert,  who,  in  his  conduct  as  Professor,  despised  worldly  gain  and  soogbt 
only  the  benefit  of  his  scholars.  Robert  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, and  in  that  capacity  acquired  a  very  unenviable  notoriety  as  one  of  the 
chief  opponento  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Under  William  de  Conches^ 
John  next  passed  three  years  with  very  great  profit,  studying  grammar,  which 
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Was  then  understood  to  Indode  the  ezpla&ation  of  good  authors.  He  never 
regretted  the  time  he  devoted  to  this  stadj.  William  was  a  di8cipl<^of  the  old 
•chool,  a  stout  champion'  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  warmly  opposed  to  the  new 
system  introduced  by  Abelard.  He  liked  to  exercise  his  pupils  in  prose  and 
Terse,  and  required  not  only  good  prosody,  but  also  good  sense  from  his 
ecfaolare.  It  was  doubtless  a  fine  thing  to  hear  the  warm-hearted,  testy  Eng- 
lishman speak  of  the  schools  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  half  a  century 
ago,  when  boys  were  taught  to  beharo  like  boys,  and  to  listen  to  their  masters 
In  Bileace.  Things  were  much  altered  now ;  and  it  was  no  longer  the  custom 
to  follow  the  wholesome  nile  which  Pythagoras  taught  his  disciples,  namely, 
to  listen  in  silence  for  seven  years,  and  only  begin  to  ask  questions  in  the 
eighth.  On  the  contrary,  these  new  scholars  would  come  into  your  school 
with  a  supereUious  air,  and  propose  you  their  doubts  and  quibbles  before  they 
were  well  seated.  They  seemed  to  fency  that  they  knew  every,  thing  when 
they  had  followed  the  schools  for  a  year,  and  as  if  their  business  was  to  in* 
struct  their  masters  by  their  amazingly  clever  questions.  On  all  these  abuses 
Master  William  was  wont  to  expend  his  honest  indignation,  but  he  certainly 
oould  not  complain  that  John  of  Salisbury  exhibited  any  of  these  marks  of 
reprobation.  Far  from  seemiog  to  think  he  knew  eveiy  thing  after  a  year's 
study,  John,  after  spending  twelve  years  in  the  schools,  regarded  himself  as 
Slill  a  learner.  After  his  three  years  of  grammar,  he  spent  seven  years  mors 
in  successive  courses  of  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  theology.  Among  the 
masters  whose  lectures  he  attended  were  Robert  Pullus  or  Pulleyne,  and 
GUbert  de  la  Poiree.  The  latter  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Poitiers,  in 
which  dignity  he  was  accused  of  teaching  certain  heterodox  opinions  on  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  were  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Bheims,  in  1148.  His 
errors,  like  those  of  Abelard,  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  an  abuse  of  that 
scholastic  method  of  argumentation  so  popular  among  the  professors  of  the 
tiihe,  and  whKh  too  often  proved  dangerous  weapons  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  theological  studies  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  cultivation  of 
dialectics.  Robert  PuUus,  the  English  master  of  theology,  and  restorer  of 
sacred  studies  at  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  far  more  solid  learning.  *  He  knew,' 
says  his  great  disoiple,  'how  to  be  wise  with  sobriety.'  The  soundness  of  his 
doctrine  was  evinced  by  his  'Sum  of  Theology,'  and  his  disinterestedness,  by 
his  refusal  of  a  bishoprio  offered  him  by  Henry  I.  Robert  declined  abandoning 
a  life  of  study  for  the  precarious  honors  of  a  dignity  which  exposed  its  owner 
to  the  almost  certain  contingency  of  a  struggle  with  the  crown.  He  desired 
nothing  more  honorable  than  the  lifo  of  a  master;  nevertheless,  he  was  unable 
to  avoid  the  dignities  thrust  on  hhn  by  Cetestine  II.,  who  created  him  cardinal 
and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Adam  du  PtUi  Pont^IUchard  rMhique, 
During  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  at  Paris,  John  of  Salisbury  enjoyed  a 
scholar's  honorable  state  of  poverty,  and  supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  to 
younger  students,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  modem  college  tutor.  His 
tutorship  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  very  profitable  post,  and  supplied  him 
with  little  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  lifb.  Happily,  however,  the  thread* 
bare  gown  of  the  poor  scholar  was  still  regarded  with  respect,  and  his  humble 
drcumstances  did  not  prevent  him  finom  forming  many  valuable  fKendshipa. 
Among  his  fHends  he  numbered  the  two  great  masters  Adam  du  Petit  Pont^ 
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and  Richard  r£vSqae|  the  former  of  whom  he  deacribesaa  a  man  of  nndoabted 
learning,  bat  so  vain  that  he  wrapped  up  his  knowledge  in  a  cloud  of  obecuritf, 
and  made  himaelf  unintelligible  for  the  sake  of  appearing  profound,  aaytng  to 
those  who  reproached  him  with  tliis  weakness,  that  were  he  only  to  teach  in 
the  common  way  he  should  get  no  one  to  attend  his  leoturea.  Bicbard  was  a 
man  of  a  very  different  temper ;  his  pride  k^  rather  in  concealing  what  be 
knew,  than  in  displaying  it ;  he  cared  notliing  at  all  for  worldly  applause,  and 
was  deemed  as  holy  in  life  as  he  was  erudite.  At  first  he  followed  the  excel- 
lent method  of  Bernard  of  Chartree,  but  by  degrees  he  yielded  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  and  giving  up  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  confined 
himself  entirely  to  lecturing  on  dialectics. 

Thomas  d  BeckeL 

To  these  friends  of  John  of  Salisbury,  we  must  add  the  name  of  a  third,  an 
Englishman  like  himself,  and  one  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  He  was  a  young 
law  student,  who,  if  inferior  to  many  of  his  companions  in  scholastic  acquire- 
mentfl,  made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  native  gifts,  and  those 
personal  graces  which  add  so  laigely  to  the  power  of  wit  or  eloquence.  The 
large  grey  eyes,  thin  aquiline  noae,  and  beautiful  countenance,  so  calm,  yet 
with  a  glance  so  full  of  fire,  are  all  known  to  us{  foe  if  the  features  of  St 
Thomas  a  Becket  have  not  been  preserved  chiseled  in  marble,  they  have  yet 
been  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  description  of  those  who  laid  up  in  their 
hearts  tlie  memory  of  that  beloved  countenance.  It  bore  the  unmlatakable 
impress  of  geniusi  and  of  that  sensitive  oiganization  with  which  genius  is  ao 
frequently  accompanied.  But  his  great  natural  g^fts  had  received  very  imper- 
fect culture  in  tlie  schools  of  Merton  and  those  of  th^  English  metropoli&  At 
Paris  his  studies  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  law,  and  he  afterwardB 
regretted  that  he  had  not  devoted  more  time  during  his  academic  career,  to 
sacred  learning.  The  intimacy  which  sprang  up  between  him  and  John  of 
Salisbury  was  not,  therefore,  based  on  any  similarity  in  their  literaiy  tastesL 
The  letters  of  both  evince  a  striking  difference  in  their  intellectual  training; 
those  of  St  Thomas,  powerful  in  matter,  are  yet  abrupt,  harsh,  and  teefaniosl 
in  styJe — ^tliose  of  his  fi'iend,  on  the  other  bfmd,  are  conveyed  in  dassic  phrase- 
ology, and  betray  the  careful  polish,  not  always  free  fit>m  affectation,  of  ona 
who  has  laboriously  formed  himself  on  ancient  models. 

In  the  midst  of  his  studies,  hia  tutorships,  and  bis  ^Mssages  of  anna  with  the 
Cornificians,  twelve  years  slipped  away,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  John  of 
Salisbury  found  himself  possessed  of  a  vast  fund  of  erudition,  and  an  empty 
purse.  The  latter  circumstance  was  not  one  which  greatly  diaquieted  him,  fyt 
his  theory  was  that  the  keys  which  opened  the  door  of  philosophy  wete  not  of 
gold,  but  consisted  of  poverty,  humility,  silence,  ind  a  quiet  lifo,  together  with 
that  detachment  from  family  and  worldly  ties  which  is  beat  found  in  a  foreign 
land.  So  little  had  he  of  the  spirit  of  worldly  ambition,  that  when  in  1148 
Peter  des  Celles,  Abbot  of  Moutier  des  Celles,  offered  him  a  chaplaincy  in  his 
monastexy,  he  gladly  accepted  a  post^  which,  however  humble,. gave  him  at 
least  the  leisure  and  the  means  US  ftudy.  He  remained  in  this  retreat  for  tho 
space  of  three  years. 

.     Ftter  de$  CeOe&^Feier  de  Mrit. 

Peter  des  Celles  was  one  to  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  and  has 
made  himself  best  known  by  his  epistles;  for,  like  moat  of  the  litemxy  ^er- 
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sonagos  of  the  twelfth  centory,  he  watt  a  great  letter  writer.  lie  had  received 
Lis  education  in  tlie  monastic  achool  of  St.  Martin  des  Charaps,  and  does  not 
aeem  to  have  been  one  wbii  behind  the  more  fashionable  students  of  Paris. 
'  I  liad/  he  writes,*  an  insatiable  appetite  for  learning ;  my  eyes  were  never 
tired  of  beholding  books,  or  my  ears  of  listening  to  them ;  yet  with  all  my 
ardor,  God  was  always  the  beginning,  centre,  and  end  of  all  my  studies  They 
had  bat  Him  for  their  object,  though  indeed  I  studied  every  thing,  even  law, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  duties  of  my  state,  attendance  on  the 
]>ivine  QiBce,  and  my  accustomed  prayers.'  This  worthy  inheritor  of  the 
genuine  monastic  spirit  acted  the  part  of  a  true  father  to  our  English  scliolar, 
who  at  last,  through  the  favor  of  St  Bernard,  obtained  the  post  of  secretary  to 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  honsehold  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  two  of  his  former  fellow-students,  Peter  de  Blois,  and 
Thomas  k  Becket 

Peter  de  Blois  had  been  one  of  his  pupils;  a  man  of  versatile  talents,  who 
had  studied  first  at  Tours,  then  at  Paris,  and  lastly  at  Bologna,  and  had  seen 
something  of  half  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  was  equally  skilled  in  law,,  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  but  it  is  by  his  epistles  that  he  is  chiefly  known,  and  his 
ready  and  somewhat  gossiping  pen  has  left  us  graphic  sketches  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  his  time.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  Horace  Walpole  of  the  twelfth 
century,  curious,  fluent,  and  volatile.  Henry  II.  made  him  archdeacon,  first  of 
Bath,  then  of  London,  and  often  employed  him  as  secretary,  so  that  he  had 
excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  court  of  our  first  Plantagenet  sovereign 
which  he  describes  in  a  sufficiently  amusing  manner.  He  assures  us  that 
Henry's  court,  from  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  and  the  discussion  of 
questions,  was  a  daily  school  The  king,  he  says,  is  deeply  versed  in  liter- 
ature, and  has  more  gifts  of  mind  and  body  than  he  can  so  much  as  enumerate; 
nevertheless,  he  lets  out  the  ugly  feet  that  it  is  best  not  to  go  too  near  him 
when  he  is  out  of  humor,  as  he  is  then  more  of  a  lion  than  a  lamb,  and  ia 
quite  as  likely  as  not  to  tear  out  your  eyes.  How  any  man  of  letters  can  ever 
attach  himself  to  a  court  life  is  more  than  he  can  understand;  and  how  any 
man,  lettered  or  unlettered,  could  be  brought  to  endure  the  daily  miseries  he 
describes,  such  as  the  eating  of  *  moldy  breed  and  stale  fish,  wine  that  can 
only  be  drunk  with  the  eyes  shut,  lodgings  fbr  which  pigs  would  be  ashamed 
to  quarrel,'  and  days  spent  *  without  order,  plan,  or  moderation  of  any  kind,* 
must  seem  equally  incomprehensible  to  his  readers.  But  he  has  something 
more  cheering  to  say  of  the  household  of  Archbishop  Theobald.  It  is  crowded 
with  learned  men,  who  spend  their  time  between  prayers  and  dinner,  in  lec- 
turing, disputing,  and  examining  causes.  All  the  knotty  questions  of  the 
kingdom  are  referred  to  them,  and  discussed  in  the  common  hall ;  and  there  la 
no  sort  of  jealousy  or  contention,  but  the  youngest  present  is  listened  to  with 
courtesy  and  attention.  In  these  letters  Peter  de  Blois  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  education.  He  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  he  was  trained,  not 
in  idle  fables,  but  solid  literature,  and  names  Livy,  Quintius  Curtius,  Tacitus^ 
Suetoniu%  and  Josephus  among  the  books  tHen  most  commonly  used  in 
schools.  He  regards  the  new  scholasticism  with  undisguised  contempt;  it  is 
good,  he  says,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  neither  in  the  church,  the  cloister, 
the  camp,  the  court,  or  the  bar.  In  &ct^  in  his  liteniiy  tastes  he  showed  hun- 
self  a  worthy  disciple  of  John  of  Salisbuiy. 
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If  eanwhile  the  latter  attached  himself  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  St.  Thomas^ 
and  dedicated  to  him,  when  chancellor,  his  two  great  works,  the  Poiycraiiotm 
and  the  MUdbgicon^  the  last  of  which  is  a  formal  apology  for  humane  letters^ 
and  is  considered  to  display  an  amount  of  learning  and  litenuy  elegance  fiff 
exceeding  any  thing  which  had  been  produced  since  the  day  of  Boethiua. 
When  St  Thomas  became  primate^  his  friend  continued  to  retain  the  office  be 
had  held  under  his  predecessor,  and  never  spared  the  archbishop  the  benefit  of 
his  frank  and  fearless  advice.  Among  other  things  he  took  on  him  to  give 
him  some  directions  wiUi  regard  to  his  studies  which  are  worth  quoting^  aa 
allowing  the  view  taken  at  that  time  by  spiritual  men,  of  the  danger  resulting 
from  an  excessive  application  to  law  and  logic.  '  My  counsel  is,*  he  says,  *tbal 
you  put  off  some  of  your  other  occupations,  in  order  to  give  your  whole  mind 
to  prayer.  Laws  and  canons  are  all  very  well,  but  believe  me,  they  nourish 
curiosity  more  than  devotion.  .  .  Who  ever  rose  from  the  study  of  law 
with  a  sentiment  of  compunction  in  his  heart?  Nay,  I  will  say  floore,  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  schools  often  increase  knowledge  till  a  man  ia  pufibd  up  with  i% 
but  they  rarely  inflame  devotion.  I  would  Ihr  rath^  that  you  meditated  OA 
the  Psalms  or  read  the  *  Morals  of  St  Gregory,*  than  that  you  were  learned  ift 
philosophy,  after  the  fashion  of  the  scholastics.'  St  Thomas  was  not  slow  lA 
taking  his  friend's  advice,  and  both  at  Canterbury  and  Pontigny  often  ^peat 
whole  nights  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  wont  always  to  carry  a 
few  pages  in  the  loose  sleeve  of  his  tunic,  that  he  might  have  them  at  hand 
whenever  he  found  a  leisure  moment  for  reading. 

We  need  not  pursue  further  the  history  of  John  of  Salisbuiy.  The  fideli^ 
with  which  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  St  Thomas  exposed  him  to  no  small 
loss  and  personal  danger,  and  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  he  had  to  fly 
from  England,  and  taking  refuge  in  France,  became  bisliop  of  Chartree  in  in6| 
his  election  l>eing  entirely  due  to  his  personal  merits,  and  the  honor  with  which 
the  French  clergy  regarded  one  who  had  been  .^e  oompanion  of  the  Blesaed 
Martyr. 

The  Three  PeUre — Chmestor^  Chanter,  omd  Lombard, 
.  Before  concluding  our  notice  of  the  Parisian  masters,  it  remains  for  us  to 
name  the  three  Peters,  as  they  are  called,  who  all  illustrated  the  schools  aboul 
the  same  period.  The  first  was  Peter  Coraestor,  or  the  Eater — so  called  fhxm 
his  habit  of  devouring  books — a  very  famous  personage  in  his  day,  who  became 
chancellor  of  Paris  in  1 164^  but  resigned  all  his  dignities  to  put  on  the  habit  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Yictor'a.  His  Sisioria  Scholasiica,  or  Epitome  of  Sacred 
History,  was  so  much  esteemed  in  the  twelfth  oentury,  that  portions  of  it  were 
read  in  the  diurcheSb  A  namesake  of  his,  called  Peter  the  Chanter,  was 
almost  of  equal  fame.  He  too^  after  filling  the  eye  of  the  public  for  several 
years,  withdrew  from  their  applause  and  became  a  simple  religious  in  the 
Abbey  of  Long-Pont,  where  he  died  in  1 197.  Both  were  men  of  tried  virtue^ 
and  flowed  themselves  hostile  to  the  sophists  of  the  day,  whose  wranglinga 
they  declared  to  be  opposed  to  the  airoplicity  of  the  Gospel.  But  more  re- 
nowned than  either  was  the  Italian  scholar,  Peter  Lombard,  the  master  of  the 
Sentences,  and  the  real  father  and  founder  of  scholastic  tlieology.  He  com- 
menced his  study  of  civil  law  at  Bologna,  and  thenoe  passed  on  to  Paris^ 
where  he  was  admitted  among  the  canons  of  St  Victor's,  and  afterwards  taught 
for  some  years  in  the  cathedral  school    In  1159  he  became  bishop  of  Paris, 
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throagh  the  influence  of  his  royal  pupil,  prince  PbUip,  brother  to  the  reigntzig| 
king,  Louis  the  Young.  The  king  offered  the  buUiopric  to  his  brother,  who 
was  educated  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  he  nobljr  refused  it  in  favor  of  hia 
master.  Peter  Lombard's  great  work  was  the  celebrated  Book  of  Sentences^ 
oonsisting  of  a  number  of  pasaiiges  selected  from  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and 
commented  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  student  with  a  body  of 
theological  doctrines  systematically  arranged.  The  convenience  of  finding 
every  point  of  theology  treated  of  in  a  precise  and  methodical  order,  and 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  was  speedily  recognized,  and  the  Book 
of  the  Sentences  soon  became  the  favorite  text-book  used  in  the  schools,  both 
for  the  lectures  of  the  masters  and  the  private  study  of  their  disciples.  Hence 
the  title  ot  SaUenUarus^  which  came  to  be  applied  to  those  who  taught  or 
aludied  the  Sentences.  Notwithstanduig  the  immense  popularity  obtained  by 
this  work,  it  is  said  to  oontain  several  important  omissions,  and  even  some 
theological  errors,  one  of  which  was  formally  condemned  by  Pope  Alexander 
IIL  Its  importance  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first 
attempt  to  reduce  theology  to  a  eompactand  orderly  scientific  system; •and 
from  this  period  we  date  the  real  rise  of  the  science  of  scholastic  theology. 

Si.  Vincent  of  Beauvaia — The  Great  Mirror, 

Tincent  of  BeauVais,  the  author  of  ^The  Great  Mirror y  was  the  librarian  of 
the  good  king  St.  Louis,  and  the  tutor  of  his  children.  He  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  life  to  a  gigantic  undertaking,  the  very  conception  of  which  attests 
the  colossal  scale  on  which  men  of  those  days  thought  and  labored  for  futurity. 
He  desired  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  learning  by  coUecCing  into  one  work 
every  thing  useful  to  be  known.  The  plan  was  not  a  new  one ;  many  such 
Encyclopedias  had  already  been  produced,  as  that  of  St.  Isidore,  and  their 
value  was  great  in  an  age  when  the  scarcity  of  books  rendered  it  next  to 
impossible  for  any  ordinary  student  to  procure  all  the  authors  he  would  require 
to  consult,  if  he  desired  to  perfect  himself  in  various  sciencea 

He  had  some  special  facilities  for  carrying  out  his  design  which  were  not  at 
the  command  of  ordinary  students.  He  was  able  to  make  ftee  use  of  that 
noble  library  collected  by  St  Louis,  and  attached  by  him  to  the  Sainte 
Chapelle.  It  was  thence  that  he  drew  the  materials  of  his  work,  and  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  exactly  the  kind  of  genius  which  his  task  demanded. 
Antoine  Poissevin  says  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  never  tired  of 
reading,  writing,  teaching,  and  learning ;  the  most  gigantic  labors  did  not 
alarm  him ;  neither  work,  watching,  nor  fasting  was  ever  known  to  cause  him 
fatigue ;  and  after  devoting  one-half  of  his  life  to  reading  the  royal  library,  and 
every  other  collection  of  books  that  came  within  his  reach,  he  did  not  shrink 
fl-om  employing  the  other  in  producing  a  compendium  of  all  he  had  read.  He 
limited  himself  to  no  one  subject,  or  section  of  subjects;  but  resolved  to  em- 
brace all  arts  and  all  sciences,  whatever  he  found  that  was  beautiful  and  true^ 
in  the  physical  or  in  the  moral  world;  whatever  could  make  known  the 
wonders  of  nature,  or  the  yet  greater  wonders  of  grace ;  all  that  poets,  philos- 
ophers, historians,  or  divines  had  said  that  was  worth  remembering — all  this 
he  determined  to  set  before  his  readers  in  orderly  arrangement ;  and  undis- 
mayed at  the  magnitude  of  his  enterprise,  he  labored  at  it  day  and  night  till  it 
was  accomplished.    '  The  Great  Mirror^  as  he  calls  hia  work,  is  divided  into 
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three  parts,  in  which  are  treated  separately,  Nature,  Doctrine,  and  Histoiy. 
All  his  scientific  and  philosophic  views  are  not,  of  course,  original,  for  he  pro. 
posed  rather  to  give  to  the  world  the  cream  of  other  men's  thouglits  than  his 
own.  But  for  this  veiy  reason  the  statements  contained  in  his  book  are  of 
greater  yalue,  as  they  show  the  shallowness  of  those  charges  so  continually 
brought  against  the  science  of  the  middle  ages,  by  writers  who  have  probablj 
concerned  themselves  very  little  to  ascertain  in  what  that  science  consisted. 
Vincent  did  not  write  to  support  new  theories  or  explain  away  vulgar  errors; 
he  aimed  only  at  presenting,  in  a  compendious  form,  the  commonly-received 
views  of  his  own  time,  and  the  times  anterior  to  his  own,  occasionally  illus- 
trating his  subject  with  a  sagacious  remark,  derived  from  reflection  or  personal 
observation.  And  what  a  host  of  misconceptions  and  traditional  calumnies 
fidl  to  pieces,  as  we  ghince  through  such  an  analysis  of  his  pages  as  is  giveo 
by  Rohrbacher  1  How  then,  we  exclaim,  did  not  the  mediaeval  savants  oscillate 
between  the  opinion  that  the  earth  was  a  flat  plane,  and  that  other  equally 
luminious  view,  that  it  was  a  cube  ?  Is  is  possible  that  they  knew  anything 
of  the  principle  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  stranger  still,  tliat  they 
explained  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  by  reasoning  drawn  from  that  very 
principle?  Are  we  to  believe  our  eyes  when  we  read  that  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
illustrates  this  part  of  his  subject  by  reminding  us  of  the  globular  form  of  the 
rain  drops,  which  he  says,  in  language  which  reads  like  an  anticipation  of  the 
verses  of  Montgomery,  are  so  formed  by  the  very  same  law  as  that  which 
regulatjjBs  the  shape  of  the  earth? 

And  who  would  expect  to  find  the  librarian  of  St.  Louis  putting  forth  the 
argument  which  still  ^does  good  service  in  our  popular  class-books,  wherein 
the  spherical  form  of  \he  earth  is  demonstrated  by  tlie  gradual  disappear- 
ance below  the  horizon  of  the  hull  and  sails  of  a  receding  ship,  and  their  as 
gradual  reappearance  in  a  contrary  order,  on  its  approach  towards  us?'  Yet 
there  it  is,  together  with  yet  more  learned  things ;  such  as  the  method  for 
measuring  an  are  of  the  meridian,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Gerbert  His  treatment  oC  the 
metaphysical  questions  which  occupied  so  much  attention  at  the  time  at  which 
be  wrote,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  natural  philosophy,  and  Rolirbacher 
comparing  his  explanation  of  tmiversal  ideas  with  that  of  Bossuet,  gives  the 
preference  in  point  of  profundity  to  the  mediieval  friar.  'Thus,  then,'  he  con- 
tinues, '  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteentli  century,  the  religious  of  St.  Dominio 
and  St.  Francis  had  resumed  all  Christian  doctrine,  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the  CouncUs  into  a  Sum  of  theology;  St  Thomas 
had  examined  in  detail  the  pagan  philosophy,  had  corrected  it,  and  reconciled 
it  with  Christian  truth.  Roger  Bacon,  the  Franciscan,  not  content  with  the 
ancient  sciences  catalogued  by  Aristotle,  had  begun  to  penetrate  deeper  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and  the  Dominican,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  presented  in 
his 'ifiirror' an  epitome  of  all  that  man,  up  to  that  time,  knew  in  nature^ 
science,  art,  philosophy,  and  history.*  In  this  work  the  latter  aimed  to  show 
that  *  all  illumination  descends  to  man  from  God,  the  Fontal  Light;  all  human 
science  emanates  as  from  its  source,  from  the  Divine  lig^t  There  is  the  light 
of  sensitive  knowledge,  the  light  of  mechanical  arts,  the  light  of  rational 
philosophy — ^natural  and  moral,  and  lastiy,  the  lig^t  of  grace  and  Holy  Scripture.' 
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HUGH,   RICHAHD^  AND  ADAIC,   OP  ST.   VICTOB. 

Closely  united  with  Bernard  of  Clainraux  in  their  theological  views,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  rationalistic  philosophy  of  Abelard,  and  the  scholasticism 
which  was  then  becoming  fashionableii  were  the  great  scholars  of  St  Victor^Si 
Hugh,  Richard,  and  Adam. 

Hugh  of  Sc  Victor,  the  third  prior  in  succession  from  William  de  Charopeaux, 
was  styled  the  second  Augufitine,  from  his  devoted  admiration  of  tliat  Father, 
Brought  up  in  a  house  of  canons  regular  in  Saxony,  he  bore  testimony  in  after 
life  to  the  care  they  bestowed  on  his  education.  *I  do  not  fear  to  certify,'  he 
says,  '  that  they  neglected  no  means  of  perfecting  me  in  the  sciences,  and  even 
instructed .  me  in  many  things  which  might  be  thought  trifling  and  extraord- 
inary.' These  words  occur  in  his  DidasoaUont  or  Treatise  on  Studies,  which  he 
drew  up  with  the  view  of  remedying  the  disorderly  and  unmethodical  manner 
in  which  most  scholars  then  pursued  their  academic  labors.  In  it  he  gives  an 
interestiug  account  of  his  own  early  life  as  a  scholar.  '  I  never  despised  any- 
thing that  belonged  to  erudition,'  he  says,  '  when  I  was  a  scholar,  I  studied  the 
names  of  every  thing  I  saw.  I  committed  to  memory  all  the  sentences,  ques* 
tions,  replies,  and  solutions  I  had  heard  and  learnt  during  the  day;  and  I  used 
to  describe  the  figures  of  geometry  on  the  floor  with  charcoal.  I  do  not  say 
this  to  boast  of  my  knowledge,  which  is  nothing,  but  to  sliow  that  he  proceeds 
best  who  proceeds  with  order.  Tou  will  find  many  things  in  histories  and 
other  booics,  which  taken  in  themselves  seem  of  little  profit,  but  which  never- 
theless are  useful  and  necessary  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  thing&' 
Hugh,  like  all  the  disciples  of  this  school,  advocated  the  old  system,  according 
to  which  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  stood  in  mutual  relation  to  one  another, 
and  theology  dominated  over  the  whole.  In  his  Treatise  Be  Vanitaie  Mvndif 
he  describes  an  imaginary  school,  in  which  is  no  doubt  depicted  that  of  his  own 
monastery.  The  students  are  described  divided  into  groups,  according  to 
the  different  subjects  on  which  they  are  engaged.  All  the  liberal  arts  are 
cultivated  in  turn,  and  while  the  fingers  of  some  are  employed  in  designing  or 
coloring  an  illuminated  page,  others  are  studying  the  nature  of  herbs,  or  the 
constitution  of  the  human  firame.  As  a  spiritual  writer,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  is 
considered  to  be  surpassed  by  his  disciple  Richard  of  St  Victor,  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  and  one  of  the  greatest  mystic  theologians  of  the  Church.  The 
special  doctrines  insisted  on  by  this  school  were  those  which  put  forth  faith, 
and  not  reason,  as  the  g^und  of  certainty,  and  maintained  that  reason  was  to 
be  exercised  only  to  demonstrate  the  truths  that  were  held  by  faith.  Abelard, 
in  his  extravagant  exaltation  of  the  claims  of  reason,  had  gone  so  far  in  his 
*  Introduction  to  Theology,'  as  to  define  faith  as  an  opinion,  and  to  depreciate  a 
too  ready  belief;  praising  that  cautious  philosophy  which  does  not  yield  its  &ith 
till  it  has  subjected  all  things  to  the  test  of  reason.  To  believe  without 
doubting,  according  to  this  view  of  things,  was  the  religion  of  women  and 
children ;  to  doubt  all  things  before  we  believe  them  was  alone  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  man.  The  scholars  of  St  Victor  not  only  vindicated  the  true  claims 
of  fiiith,  but  they  sought  to  prove  that  faith  itself  must  rest  on  the  foundation 
stone  of  charity.  They  loved  to  remind  their  disciples  of  tliose  words  of  Our 
Loid,  'If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrina' 
Charity,  they  said,  is  then  the  foundation,  and  Humility  the  key,  to  all  true 
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science,  and  we  can  understand  the  Truth  of  God  onljr  in  proportion  as  we 
obey  it  Thej  did  not  seok  to  set  aside  the  Just  use  of  the  reason,  but  to 
assign  it  limitSi  and  to  prohibit  the  search  after  things  confessedly  abore  the 
grasp  of  human  intellect  *  What  is  it  to  be  wisei»'  asks  Hugo  of  St  Victor, 
'  but  to  love  God?  for  love  is  wisdom.'  He  oemplatns  of  the  caTiltng  f^irit  of 
the  dialecticians  who  would  lain  turn  the  simplest  precepts  of  the  Gospel  into 
matter  of  dispute.  If  they  read  that  we  are  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselTes, 
they  begin  to  argue,  saying,  *  If  I  lo?e  one  man  as  myseUj  then  I  must  lovo 
three  or  four  men  more  than  myself; '  and  this  they  style  seeking  truth. 
Again,  he  blames  the  conceit  of  those  who,  ignorant  of  the  rery  first  elements, 
will  condescend  to  study  nothing  but  the  sublimest  matters,  forgetting  that  the 
beginning  of  all  discipline  is  humility.  Neitlier  would  he  endure  that  pre- 
samptuous  spirit  which  gloried  in  the  subtlety  of  its  own  powers,  but,  like  a 
true  disciple  of  St  Augustine,  desired  that  reliance  on  Divine  Qnoe  should  be 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  spiritual  and  intellectual  edifice. 

ALBERT  THE  GREAT  OF  COLOOKR. 

The  convent  of  Cologne  had  already  been  founded  by  Henry  of  Utrecht ; 
and  a  namesake  of  his^  Henry  the  German,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  student^ 
tlten  assumed  the  cross,  and  finally  taken  the  religious  habit,  became  its  first 
theological  professor.  *  And  there,  In  1230,  arrived  the  young  Swabian,  Albert 
of  Lauingen,  who  had  been  drawn  to  tlie  Dominican  order,  whilst  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Padua.  Albert  during  his  student-life  had  been  remarkable  fiir 
his  love  of  the  old  classic  literature,  and  his  eotliusiastic  admiration  for 
Aristotle ;  and  had  already  displayed  a  singular  attraction  to  ihose  physical 
sciences  which  he  afterwards  so  profoundly  studied.  He  had  examined*  various 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tlie  mephitic  vapors  issuing  from  a 
long  closed  well,  and  some  curious  marks  in  a  block  of  marble,  which  he 
explained  'm  a  manner  which  betrays  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
chemical  theories  of  modem  geology.  After  going  through  his  theological 
course  at  Bolog^ia,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  tlu3  vacant  post  of  professor  at 
Cologne,  where  he  taught  sacred  and  human  science  for  some  years,  and 
lectured  moreover  at  Hildeslieim,  Strasbui^,  Friburg,  and  Ratisbonn,  in  which 
hist  city  an  old  hall  is  shown  wliich  still  bears  tlie  title  of  '  Albert's  School*. 
Converted  into  a  chapel  by  one  of  his  successors  and  ardent  admirers,  it  may 
be  supposed  to  exhibit  the  same  form  .and  arrangement  as  that  which  it  bore 
five  centuries  ago.  Round  the  walls  are  disposed  ancient  wooden  seats,  for  the 
aocommodation  of  the  hearers,  and  fixed  against  tiie  middle  of  the  wall  is  an 
oak  chair,  or  rather  pulpit,  covered  with  carvings  of  a  later  date,  representing 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer  delivering  a  lecture,  and  a  novice  in  the  attitude  of  aUen- 
tioa  The  chair  is  of  double  construction,  containing  two  scats,  in  one  of 
wliich  Slit  the  master,  and  in  the  other  the  bachelor,  who  explained  under  him 
the  Book  of  the  Sentences.  All  around  are  texts  from  tlie  Holy  Scriptures, 
fitly  chosen  to  remind  the  student  in  what  splnt  he  should  apply  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  saqred  letters.  '  Ama  scientiaro  Scripturarum,  et  vitia  camis  non 
amabis.'  'Qui  addit  scientiaro  addit  et  laborem.'  ' Bonitatem  et  disciplinam 
et  scientiam  doce  me.'  *  Qui  fecerit  et  docuerit,  hie  magnus  vocabitur  in  regno 
coBlorum.'  *  Videte  ne  quis  vos  decipiat  per  philosophiam,  secundum  elementa 
mundi,  et  non  secundum  Christom.* 
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In  each  a  hall  as  this  wb  maj  picture  to  ourselves  the  Blessed  Albert  the 
Great  lecturing  at  Cologne  in  1245,  where  he  first  received  among  his  pupils 
that  illustrious  disciple  whose  renown,  if  it  eclipsed  his  own,  at  the  same  time 
constitutes  his  greatest  glory.  There  are  few  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  student  life  of  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  the  silent  habits  which  exposed 
him  to  the  witticisms  of  his  compsuion!*,  who  thought  the  young  Sicilian  a  dull 
sort  of  importation,  and  nicknamed  him  *  the  dumb  ox ;'  the  obliging  compas- 
sion which  moved  a  fellow-student  to  offer  him  his  assistance  in  explaining  the 
lessons  of  the  master,  and  the  modesty  and  humility  with  which  this  greatest 
of  Christian  scholars  veiled  his  mighty  hitellect,  and  with  the  instinct  of  the 
saints,  rejoioed  to  be  counted  the  least  among  bis  brethren.  But  the  day  came 
which  was  to  make  him  known  in  his  true  character.  His  notes  and  replies 
to  a  difficult  question  proposed  by  Albert  from  the  writings  of  St  Denys,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  bis  master,  who  reading  them  with  wonder  and  d^ight,  com- 
manded him  on  the  following  day  to  take  part  in  the  schcdastio  disputation. 
St  Thomas  obeyed,  and  the  audience  knew  not  whether  most  to  admire  his 
eloquence  or  his  erudition.  At  Uist  Albert,  unable  to  restrain  his  astonishment, 
broke  out  into  the  memorable  words,  *  You  call  this  tlie  dumb  ox,  but  I  tell 
you  his  roaring  will  T>e  heard  throughout  the  whole  world.*  From  that  day 
St  Thomas  became  the  object  of  his  most  solicitous  care;  he  assigned  him  a 
cell  adjoining  his  own,  and  when  in  tira  course  of  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
Paris,  to  govern  the  school  of  St  James  for  three  years,  in  order  afterwards  to 
£^duate  as  doctor,  he  took  his  favorite  scholar  with  him. 

His  doctor^s  triennium  had  scarcely  expired  when  he  was  recalled  to  Cologne 
to  tak^  the  Regency  of  the  Studium  Otnarakj  newly  erected  in  that  city;  and 
St  Thomas  accompanied  him  to  teach,  as  licentiate  or  bachelor,  in  the  scho(d 
which  proved  the  germ  of  a  IViture  university.  This  epoch  of  Albert*s  life 
appears  to  have  been  that  in  which  nlost  of  his  philosophic  writings  were  pro- 
duced. They  consist  chiefly  of  his  *  Commentary  on  Aristotle,'  in  which,  after 
collating  the  different  translations  of  tliat  autlior  with  extraordinary  care,  he 
aims  at  presenting  the  entire  body  of  his  philosophy  in  a  popular  as  well  as  a 
Christian  form;  a  commentary  on  tiie  Book  of  the  Sentences;  other  com- 
mentaries  on  the  Grospels,  and  on  the  works  of  St  Denys,  all  of  which  are  pre- 
served ;  and  a  devout  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  the  Sentences  cast  into  the 
form  of  prayers,  which  has  been  lost  His  published  works  alone  fill  twenty- 
one  folio  volumes,  and  it  is  said  that  a  great  number  of  other  treatises  exist  in 
manuscript  The  course  of  the  stars ;  the  structure  of  the  universe ;  the 
nature  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  appear  to  him  unsuitable  subjects  for 
the  investigation  of  a  religious  man ;  and  he  hints  that  the  seculars  who  paid 
for  the  support  of  such  students  by  their  liberal  alms  expected  them  to  spend 
tlieir  time  on  more  profitable  studies.  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that 
Albert  was  not  singular  in  directing  his  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  that 
the  scientific  labors  of  our  own  Venerable  Bede  have  ever  been  consklered  at 
among  his  best  titles  to  admiration  as  a  scholar.  But  more  than  this,  it  is 
surely  a  narrow  and  illiberal  view  to  regard  the  cultivation  of  science  as 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  reUgion.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, as  in  our  own,  physical  science  was  unhappily  too  often  made  an  instru- 
ment for  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  infidelity.  It  was  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabian  philosophers,  who  had  dra^vn  grea^ 
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part  of  their  erron  firom  the  ptijaica  of  AristoUe.  Schlegel,  ioctoed,  oonsiden 
that  the  extraordioarj  popalaritj  of  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages  did  not  so 
much  arise  fiom  the  love  of  the  medisyar  schoolmen  Ibr  his  ratkmalistic 
philosophy,  as  from  the  attraction  thej  felt  to  some  great  and  mysterioos 
knowledge  of  natnre.  His  worinjwemed  to  give  promise  of  unlooking  to  them 
those  vast  intelleotnal  treasures  reserved  for  the  scratiny  of  onr  own  age,  hot 
of  the  existence  of  which  they  poesesBed  a  kind  of  dim  balf-conscHNisness. 
Hence  the  teachers  of  the  thirteenth  centary  could  hardly  do  more  effective 
service  to  the  caose  of  truth  than  by  handling  these  subjects  according  to  a 
Christian  method,  and  proving  that  fiiith/tnd  science  were  in  no  sense  opposed 
to  one  another.  Hallam  affects  to  grieve  over  the  evil  inflicted  on  Europe  by 
the  credit  which  Albert's  influence  gave  to  the  study  of  astrology,  alchemy, 
and  magia  The  author  of  Cosmos,  however,  pssses  a  very^  different  verdict 
on  the  nature  of  his  scientific  writings,  and  one  which  our  readers  will  be 
disposed  to  receive  as  more  worthy  of  attention.  '  Albertus  Magnus^'  says 
Humboldt^  'was  equally  active  and  influential  in  promoting  the  study  of 

natural  science,  and  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy His  works  contain 

some  exceedingly  acute  remarks  on  the  organic  structure  and  pliyswlogy  of 
plants.  One  of  bis  works,  bearing  the  title  of  Lt&er  Ctmnographiemg  de  Natnra 
Locorumt  is  a  species  of  physical  geography.  I  have  found  in  it  considerationa 
on  the  dependence  of  temperature  concurrently  on  latitude  and  elevation,  and 
on  the  effect  of  different  angles  of  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  in  heating  the 
ground,  which  have  excited  my  surprise.'*  Jourdain,  another  modem  criti<^ 
says,  '  whether  we  consider  him  as  a  theologian  or  a  philosopher,  Albert  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age ;  I  mtglit  say,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  men  of  genius  who  has  appeared  in  past  tiroes.' 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  here  a  few  of  the  scientific  views  of  Albert, 
which  show  how  much  he  owed  to  his  Jwn  sagacious  observation  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  decides  that  the 
Milky  Way  is  nothing  but  a  vast  assemblage  of  stars,  but  supposes,  natundly 
enough,  that  they  occupy  the  orbit  which  receives  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
figures  visible  on  the  moon's  disk  are  not,  he  says,  as  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed, refieotions  of  the  seas  and  mountains  of  the  esrth,  but  oonfigurations  of 
her  own  surface.  He  notkies,  in  order  to  correct  it,  the  assertion  of  Aristotle 
that  lunar  rainbows  appear  only  twice  in  fifty  years;  *I  myselC  he  says,  '  liave 
observed  two  in  a  single  year.'  He  has  something  to  ssy  on  the  re/hictk>n  of 
the  solar  ray,  notices  certain  crystals  which  have  a  power  of  refraction,  and 
remarks  that  none  of  the  ancients,  and  few  modems,  were  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  mirrors.  In  his  tenth  book,  wherein  be  catalogues  and 
describes  all  the  trees,  plants,  and  herbs  known  in  liis  ttme^  he  observes,  '  all 
^at  is  here  set  down  is  the  result  of  our  own  experience,  or  has  been  bor- 
rowed ftt>m  authors,  whom  we  know  to  have  written  what  their  personal  experi- 
ence has  confirmed:  for  in  these  matters  experience  alone  can  give  certainty.' 
{BiBperimeniiim  aolum  oerUficai  iaWmay  Such  an  expression,  which  might  have 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Bacon,  argues  in  itself  a  prodigious  scientific 
progress,  and  shows  that  the  roedisval  fiiar  was  on  the  track  .so  successfully 
pursued  by  modem  natural  philosophy.    He  had  fairly  shaken  off  the  shacldea 

*  Tha  Terr  remftriuibto  pMMf*  here  leferred  to  bj  Hamboldt  is  to  be  roand  in  the  Treeliee  *  De 
e«le  eC  mando.*  It  it  trend&tad  et  length  in  8ifhert2t  Lif9  •/  B.  Mhtrt  (eh.  xznx.),  tnm 
which  work  hai  been  ehieflj  extraeted  the  taninary  of  hb  Kieatifle  viewi  fiveo  io  the  text 
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which  had  hitherto  tied  up  ditooyeiy,  and  was  the  skve  neither  of  PUn j  nor 
ofArietotle. 

He  treats  as  fttbuloas  the  commonlj  reoeired  idea,  in  which  Bede  had 
acquiesced,  that  the  region  of  the  earth  south  of  the  equator  was  uninhabitable 
and  considers  that^  ftom  the  equator  to  the  south  pole,  the  earth  was  not  only 
habitable,  but,  in  all  probabitity,  actually  inhabited,  except  directly  at  the 
poles,  where  he  hnagines  the  cold  to  be  excessive.  If  there  are  any  animals 
there,  he  says,  they  must  have  very  thick  skins  to  defend  them  from  the  rigor 
of  the  dimate,  and  are  probably  of  a  white  tolor.  The  intensity  of  cold  is, 
however,  tempered  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  He  describes  the  antipodes  and 
the  countries  they  comprise,  and  divides  the  climate  of  the  earth  into  seven 
sonesL  He  smiles  with  a  scholar^s  freedom  at  the  simplicity  of  those  who  sup- 
pose that  persons  living  at  the  oppositet  region  of  the  earth  must  fUl  off— an 
opinion  which  can  only  arise  out  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  *for,  when  we 
speak  of  the  lower  hemisphere,  this  must  be  understood  merely  as  relatively  to 
ourselves.*  It  is  as  a  geographer  that  Albert's  superiority  to  the  writers  of  his 
own  time  chiefly  appears.  Bearing  in  mind  the  astonishing  ignorance  which 
then  prevailed  on  this  subject,  it  is  truly  admirable  to  find  him  correctly  tracing 
the  chief  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  with  the  rivers  which  take  their  source 
in  each,  remarking  on  portions  of  coast  which  have  in  later  times  been  sub- 
merged by  the  ocean,  and  islands  which  have  been  raised,  by  volcanic  action, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  noticing  the  modification  of  dimate  caused  by 
mountains,  seas,  and  forests ;  and  the  divisions  of  the  human  race,  whose 
differences  he  ascribes  to  the  efibct  of  the  countries  they  inhabit  In  speaking 
of  the  British  Isles,  he  alludes  to  the  commonly  received  idea  that  another 
distant  island,  called  Tile  or  Thule,  existed  fiir  in  the  Western  Ocean,  unin- 
habitable by  reason  of  its  frightful  climate,  but  which,  he  says,  has  perhaps 
not  yet  been  visited  by  man.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  sleep  of  plants, 
with  the  periodical  opening  and  closing  of  blossoms,  with  the  diminution  of 
sap  during  evaporation  from  the  cutide  of  the  leaves,  and  with  the  influence 
of  the  distribution  of  the  bundles  of  vessels  on  the  folial  indentations.  His 
minute  observations  on  the  forms  and  varied  of  plants  intimate  an  exquisite 
sense  of  flond  beauty.  He  distinguishes  the  star  from  the  bell-flower,  tells  us 
that  a  red  rose  will  turn  white  when  submitted  to  tbe  vapor  of  sulphur,  and 
makes  some  very  sagacious  observations  on  the  subject  of  germination. 
Having,  in  his  tenth  book,  given  a  catak>gtte  and  description  of  the  most  bom- 
monly  known  trees,  shrube,  and  herbs,  he  tells  us  that  all  he  here  relates  is 
either  tlie  fruit  of  his  own  observation,  or  borrowed  from  writere  whose 
accuracy  he  can  attest  The  extraordinary  erudition  and  originality  of  this 
trsatise  hsa  drawn  from  M.  Meyer  the  followhig  comment :  '  No  i>otanist  who 
lived  before  Albert  can  be  compared  to  him,  unless  it  be*  Theophrastus,  with 
whom  he  was  not  acquainted ;  and  after  him  none  has  painted  nature  in  sudi 
living  colors,  or  studied  it  so  profoundly,  until  the  time  of  Conrad,  Qesner,  and 
CeealpinL  All  honor,  then,  io  the  man  who  made  such  astonishing  progress  in 
the  science  of  nature  as  to  find  no  one,  I  will  not  say  to  surpass,  but  even  to 
equal  him  for  the  space  of  Uiree  centuries.' 

lu  the  Treatise  on  Animals  which  Jourdain  particularly  praises,  nineteen 
books  are  a  paraphrase  of  Michael  Scott's  translation  of  Aristotle,  but  the 
remaining  seven  books  are  Albert's  own,  and  form  a  predous  link  between 
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ancient  and  modem  adenoe.  It  was  not  eztraordinaiy  that  ona  who  had  ao 
deeply  studied  nature,  and  had  mastered  so  many  of  her  aeorets,  should  by  his 
wondering  oontemporaries  have  been  judged  to  have  owed  hia  marrelous 
knowledge  to  a  aupemaiural  souroe^  or  that  his  mechanical  contriFances^  hia 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  mirrors,  and  hia  production  of  a  winter-garden,  or 
hothouse,  where  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  1248,  he  exhibited  to  Will'iam 
of  Holland,  king  of  the  Romana,  plants  and  fruit-treea  in  full  bloasom,  should 
have  subjected  him  in  the  mind  of  the  vulgar  to  the  suspicion  of  aorocry.  But 
it  is  certainly  surprising  that  such  charges  should  be  reproduced  by  modem 
critics^  wh<v  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  condemned  the  veiy 
belief  in  witchcraft  as  a  medieval  superstition.  The  more  so  as  Albert  devotes 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  pages  to  the  exposure  and  refiitation  of  thoae 
forbidden  arts^  which  he  will  not  allow  to  be  reckoned  among  the  adenoes,  such 
as  geomancy,  chiromancy,  and  a  formidable  list  of  other  branches  of  magic. 

During  tlie  time  that  Albert  was  engaged  in  these  labors,  his  daily  lifo  was 
one  which  might  rather  have  seemed  that  of  a  contemplative  than  of  a  student 
of  physical  scienoe.  *  I  have  seen,  and  know  of  a  trath,'  says  his  disciple 
Thomas^  of  Gantimpr6)  *  that  the  venerable  Albert,  whilst  for  many  years  lie 
daily  lectured  on  theology,  yet  watched  day  and  night  in  prayer,  daily 
recited  the  entire  Psalter,  and  at  tlie  conclusion  of  every  lesson  and  disputation 
gave  himself  up  to  Divine  contemplation.'  His  skill  as  a  master  drew  an 
incredible  number  of  students  to  Cologne,  whom  he  not  only  inspired  with  hia 
own  love  of  science,  but  directed  in  the  spiritual  life.  Among  these  were  the 
blessed  Ambrose  of  Siena,  and  Ulrich  of  Engelbrecht,  who  afterwards  became 
provincial  of  Germany,  and  made  use  of  the  mechanical  and  scientific  lore  ha 
had  acquired  from  his  master  in  the  constraction  of  the  great  organ  in 
Strasburg  cathedral. 

After  lecturing  for  four  years  in  Cologne,  he  was  recalled  to  Paris  in  order  to 
take  his  degrees,  and  though  under  the  accustomed  age^  for  he  was  then  but 
twenty-five,  no  opposition  was  offered  on  the  part  of  the  university  toi)ia  being 
received  as  Bachelor,  and  lecturing  as  such  in  the  public  sdioola.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  he  should,  by  right,  have  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor,  the  quarrel  whicli  had  already  broken  out  between  the  seculars  and 
regulars  was  fonned  into  a  flame  by  the  calumnies  of  William  de  St.  Amour, 
and  the  secular  Regents  persisted  in  refusing  to  admit  the  friars  to  any  of  the 
tlieological  diaira.  The  diapute  being  at  last  referred  to  Rome,  St  Thomas  was 
summoned  thither,  and  by  hia  eloquent  defense  procured  the  condemnatioti  of 
St  Amour's  book  on  'The  Perils  of  the  Latter  Times,'  in  whush  the  religiooa 
orders  were  attacked  in  scandalous  terms.  Kot  only  were  the  deputies  of  the 
university  otoged  to  subscribe  this  condemnation,  but  also  to  promise  on  oath, 
in  presence  of  the  dbrdinala,  to  receive  members  of  the  two  mendicant  orders  to 
their  academic  degrees,  and  especially  St  Bonaventure  and  St  Thomas,  who 
bad  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  their  Doctor'a  caps.  The  publication  of  tha 
Pope's  bull,  and  the  authority  of  St  Louis,  finally  brought  this  vexataous 
dispute  to  a  dose,  but  the  university  authorities,  though  forced  to  yield,  con- 
trived to  give  expreasion  to  their  ill-wUl  by  an  act  which  provided  that  the 
Dominicans  should  always  hold  the  last  place,  not  only  after  the  secular  regents^ 
but  after  those  of  every  other  religious  body. 
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The  Dominicans  aaid  the  Univeraity. 

Tbo  Brothers  Preacbera  were  cordiallj  welcomed  to  Paris  bj  tha  Doctors  of 
the  Universitj,  who  ceded  to  them  by  charter  in  1221  a  place  called  St 
Jacques,  situated  just  outside  the  city,  where  they  fixed  their  chief  establish- 
ment (Convent  of  St  James),  and  from  which  they  derived  tlie  nadie  of 
Jacobins.  This  establishment  became  their  first  Sttidium  Cfenerale — in  which 
they  opened  under  a  Master  of  Studies,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  fiiBt 
general  chapter  at  Bologne  in  1220,  a  school  for  sacred  learning.  By  degrees 
this  theological  school  was  preceded  by  a  three  years  course  of  philosophy, 
which  included  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  neighboring  nations,  and 
finaUy  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  tongues.  To  accomplish  this  course 
the  rule  of  the  Order  enjoined  that  there  should  be  a  Regent  of  Studies^  a 
certain  number  of  Bachelors  and  Lectors,  and  a  Master  of  Studies ;  but  no  one 
could  be  appointed  Regent  till  he  had  publicly  taught  theology  for  twelve 
years,  and  the  Bachelor  or  Lector  ten  years,  and  all  these  must  have  main- 
tained at  least  five  public  disputations  in  the  schools  before  tlie  assembled 
doctors  and  scholars.  Moreover,  before  any  one  could  present  himself  for  the 
examination  required  in  order  to  become  a  Master  of  Studies,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  completed  the  course  of  arts^  and  another  four  years'  course  of 
theology. 

During  the  year  of  religious  probation  which  preceded  profession,  the 
novices  were  exclusively  to  occupy  themselves  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
their  rule,  and  the  duties  of  their  state,  and  were  exercised  in  chanting  the 
Divine  office  and  studying  the  ceremonies  of  the  Order.  During  this  time 
they  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  study  except  that  of  languages.  After 
their  profession  their  scholastic  course  began,  during  which  time  every  &cility 
was  to  bo  afforded  them  for  pursuing  their  philosophical  and  theological  course. 
They  were  to  have  suitable  cells  in  which  they  might  read,  write,  aud^ven  sit 
np  at  night  with  a  light  There  was  to  be  some  place  in  which  the  master  of 
studies  could  assemble  them  to  propose  doubts  and  questions,  in  discussing 
which  good  order  and  couct«sy  were  to  be  observed.  Every  student  was  to  be 
provided  with  three  books;  a  Bible,  a  copy  of  the  Sentences,  and  a  book  of 
histories.*  The  studies  began  with  a  course  of  philosophy,  then  the  Scriptures 
were  explained,  and  no  one  oould  be  sent  to  a  Siudium  Crenerak,  a  house  of 
general  studies,  until  he  had  passed  at  least  one  year  under  a  professor  of  tlie 
Sacred  Scriptures.  After  this  came  the  explanation  of  the  Sentences,  which 
formed  the  theological  text-book,  until  the  works  of  St  Thomas  were  substi- 
tuted in  theur  place.  In  the  schools  the  Lector  was  forbidden  to  use  any 
written  manuscript;  ho  might  have  the  text  of  Aristotle  and  of  the  Sentences, 
but  no  gloss.    The  pupils  might  take  written  notes  if  they  chose,  and  if  they 

*  AAer  speaking  of  Dm  ttadj  of  the  Beripturet,  it  is  said :  '  AnotlMr  roont  of  theofofieal 
•eioiiee  is  ooelesiastieal  biMorjr.  which  t^  m  it  wera,  tho  eomptoBOot,  and  om-liTiog  intorpnler 
of  Holy  Seriptnra ;  so  that  thoso  two  an  tho  dm  immimaria  wuigmm,  iilominatinf  all  the  faithful 
in  Christ,  and  manifostinf  withoot  a  elood  of  error  all  thoM  truths  roTealed  by  God ;  for  tho 
history  of  the  Church,  rightly  speaking,  is  nothing  else  than  Christian  doctrine  in  act,  nor  is 
theie  any  better  or  mora  easy  way  of  knowing  tho  Catholic  dogma ;  for  it  is  nothing  else  than  a 
series  of  battles*  and  triumpto  of  oor  faith  against  the  inrargoot  horesiea,  whteh  the  Chuioh,  by 
her  doctors,  martyrs,  aad  deeraap  of  Popes  aad  Coaoeib  has  soecesMtoly  pieroed  through  and 
overcome;  whence  the  oerUin  interprotatioo  of  Scripture  and  the  clear  explanation  of  traditioa 
and  the  authoritative  definition  of  dogma,  aie  all  to  be  found  in  the  History  of  the  Church.* 
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were  able  to  do  so^  though,  as  they  sat  on  bandies  of  strawi  or  at  best  on 
benches  without  desks,  this  was  not  always  easy.  Most  were  content  to  trust 
to  their  memory,  assisted  by  repetitions  of  the  master's  lesson  among  them- 
selves.   Glasses  were  held  every  day,  with  weekly  and  yearly  examinations. 

From  the  Shtdium  GeneraJe  in  Paris  the  student  passed  into  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  doctors  of  the  university.  Tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  or 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology  in  the  Dominican  Order  was  obtained  as  follows. 
He  who  was  named  Bachelor  by  the  General  of  the  Order,  or  by  the  Chapter, 
began  by  explaining  the  Sentences  in  the  school  of  some  doctor,  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  prior  of  the  convent,  with  the  ot!:er 
doctors  then  professing,  presented  him  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
Paris,  and  affirmed  on  oath  that  they  judged  him  worthy  of  obtaining  a  license 
to  open  a  school  of  his  own  and  teach  as  a  doctor;  after  going  through  certain 
examinations,  he  taught  the  second  year  in  his  own  school,  and  the  third  year 
was  allowed  to  have  a  bachelor  under  him,  whom  at  the  end  of  that  year  be 
presented  for  bis  license.  Thus,  the  doctor's  course  lasted  three  years,  and  no 
one  could  be  raised  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  or  Master  of  Sacred 
Theology  who  had  not  thus  publicly  taught.  The  teaching  of  the  Frtar 
Preachers,  however,  was  not  exclusively  given  in  the  pulpit  or  tbe'professor^s 
chair.  It  was  their  aim  to  engraft  in  men's  minds  a  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  truth,  to  protect  them  from  heresy  by  informing  them  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Church,  that  spirit  which  finds  expression,  not  in  her  creeds  alone,  but  her 
Litui^  and  sacred  ceremonies. 

The  friendly  relations  of  the  university  to  the  Dominicans  was  early  dis- 
turbed and  involved  in  a  bitter  controversy,  which  finally  extended  the  liberty 
of  teaching  to  all  the  mendicant  orders.  In  1229,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  in 
which  the  students  engaged  were  dealt  i^ith  too  severely  by  the  city,  as  the 
authorities  of  the  university  Judged,  the  capital  was  put  under  interdict,  and 
the  doctors  opened  their  schools  and  gave  their  lectures  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  other  citiea  The  interregnum  continued  three  years,  and  was  only 
finally  adjusted  by  the  interference  of  the  Pope  (Innocent  IIL)  During  the 
absence  of  the  masters,  the  Dominicans  who  had  net  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  quarrel,  began  to  teach  theology  publicly.  Under  the  appointment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris— the  first  incumbent  of  the  vacant  chair  being  Boland  of 
Cremonia,  and  the  second,  John  of  St.  Giles.  On  the  return  of  the  masters  to 
the  city,  the  academic  authorities  resisted  the  right  of  the  Dommican  to  teach 
outside  of  their  own  convent  to  any  but  novices  of  their  own  order.  The 
Franciscans  soon  became  enlisted  in  the  fray,  and  after  forty  years  of  litigation 
in  the  courts,  the  case,  complicated  by  municipal,  coiporate,  and  personal  action, 
was  carried  to  Rome  and  was  decided  by  Alexander  IV.,  who  belonged  to  tlie 
Dominican  Order,  adversely  to  the  univernty,  and  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1267,  Thomas  Aquinas  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  Bonaventura  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  received  the  cap  of  the  Doctors  of  Theology  from  the  Canon 
of  Notre  Dame,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  were  admitted  by 
the  members  of  the  university  to  share  their  academic  honors.  These  two 
men  were  admhvbly  fitted  by  their  learning  and  ability  to  signalize  the 
triumph,  in  which  all  mendicant  orders,  the  Carmelites^  the  Auguatinea^  the 
Bemardines,  the  .Premonstratenaes  (White  Canons),  the  Trinitarians,  the. 
Cistercians^  and  all  religious  orders  devoted  to  study,  were  authorized  to  share. 

{Tt  he  ttmUmui*) 
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DITBODUCnOV. 

Pbiob  to  laOO,  in  .the  duUirbed  oonditkm  of  the  Iberian  peninBula^  the 
schools  and  nnlTenities  of  Italy  and  Fnnce  were  much  resorted  to  by 
Spanish  youth,  not  a  few  of  v  whom  became  distinguished  both  as  students  and 
profesBorSy  at  Bologna,  Naples^  Bome^  and  Paris.  In  1260  a  Spaniard  was 
made  rector  at  Padua;  and  at  Bologna  the  College  of  St  Clement  was  instituted 
and  endowed  for  the  education  of  his  countrymen  who  resorted  there,  by 
Cardinal  Carillo  de  Albomoa,  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

AvEBBOES  (more  properly  Ahul-Walid),  whose  commentaries  on  Aristotle^ 
and  philosophical  and  {^ysiological  yiews,  based  on  the  works  of  the  Gredan 
philosopher  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  only  through  a 
Syriac  translation,  were  much  studied,  not  only  in  the  Arabian  but  in  the 
Christian  schools  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  was  bom  at  Cordoya,  Spain, 
about  1149.  His  father,  who  was  chief  judge  and  master,  instructed  him  in 
Mohammedan  jurisprudence;  in  theology  and  philosophy  he  was  taught  by 
Tophail,  and  in  medicine  by  Ibr  Zohr,  the  elder.  He  succeeded  his  lather  in 
his  ciyil  offices,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  judge  in  the  proyince  of 
Mauritania^  of  which  he  was  depriyed  by  the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  on  account  of  his  Mohammedan  heterodoxy,  but  was  restored  by 
Calif  Almansor.  He  died  in  Morocco  about  1217  [to  1220].  His  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  contained  a  sjrstem  of  philosophy  which  was  not  in  harmony  with 
either  the  Christian  or  Mohammedan  teaching,  and  the  sect  known  in  Italy  as 
Averroests  were  condemned  by  the  last  council  of  the  Lateran  under  Leo  X.   • 

It  was  through  Ayerroes*  translatioos  and  commentaries  that  Aristotle  was 
chiefly  studied,  and  a  pantheistic  philosophy,  and  natural  science  prevailed  in 
the  schools.  To  combat  the  skeptical,  and  it  was  regarded  anti-church 
tendency  of  this  teaching,  the  study  of  Aristotle's  physics  and  metaphysics  was 
interdicted  in  the  Univerrity  of  Paris,  by  the  statutes  of  Bobert  de  Cour9on,  in 
1210,  and  a  little  later  a  systematic  effort  was  began  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominican  Friars  to  establish  a  course  of  theological  study  both  at  Cologne 
and  Paris,  which  culminated  in  the  triumphant  labors  of  Abortus  Magnus,  and 
his  greater  disciple  Thomas  of  Aquin,  both  of  whom  were  admitted  to 
university  honors  and  chairs  in  1267.  The  heaviest  blow  whksh  the  doctrines 
of  Averroes  received  was  tnm  St  Thomas,  in  his  treatise  on  the  *  Unity  of  the 
Intellect,'  and  in  his  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  in  which  he  used  the  Aristotelian 
system  of  reasoning  to  annihilate  |U  opposition  to  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  to  combine  reason  and  faith  .into  a  qrstem  of  christian  philosophy.  This 
philosophy,  as  presented  in  his  great  work  the  *  8umma  Theologicai^^  was 
formally  recognized  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bologna^ 
Padua,  Bome^  Naples,  Toulouse^  Salamanca^  Alcala^  Cologne,  and  Louvain. 
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UmYEBSITT  or  SALAMANCA. 

Salaxakca,  a  large  city  and  military  station  under  Boman  domination,  and 
an  early  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  cathedral  church  under  the  Christian  Church, 
becajpe  a  university  town  in  1239,  under  Alonzo  IX.  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
When  the  two  kingdoma  of  Leon  and  Castile  were  united  under  St  Ferdinand, 
the  University  of  Palencia  (founded  by  Alonzo  YIII.  of  Castile,  ini  1209),  was 
merged  in  that  of  Salamanca,  and  in  1243  received  from  the  King  and  the  Pope 
new  statutes  and  privileges,  which  were  enlarged  by  his  successor  in  1254 ; 
and  again  in  1300.  The  whole  discipline  was  administered  by  a  rector,  with  an 
academic  council  of  eight  membersy  originally  appointed  from  the  students, 
with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number  according  to  the  code  of  Alphoroeo 
X.  in  1 254.  The  chapter  in  this  code  relating  to  the  establishment  and  care  of 
great  public  schools  {Siwiio»  Generaies\  is  in  advance  of  the  public  legialatkm 
of  roost  European  States.  This  sovereign  established  Arabic  as  well  as  £atin 
schools  at  Seville  and  Burgos,  preparatory  to  the  University  at  Salamanca. 

The  different  orders  or  faculties  in  the  universitj  were  designated  by  the 
color  of  the  tassel  on  the  hoods — tltose  of  divinity  being  white ;  canon  law, 
green ;  civil  law,  crimson ;  arts  and  philosophy,  blue ;  medicine^  yellow.  A 
bachelor  of  law  must  have  studied  six  years,  to  which  he  mnat  add  five  years 
to  become  a  licentiate.  A  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  a  teaching  doctor  was  filled 
by  senority  from  those  holding  that  degree.  The  students  were  grouped  in 
colleges,  according  to  their  social  position. 

The  colleges  were  divided  into  Mtiyorea  and  Menares;  in  the  former  (4)  wen 
taught  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  the  classics;  in  the  latter  (21X  gm^niar 
and  rhetoric.  The  colleges  were  again  classifledinto  schools,  viz..  the  Mayorta 
had  schools  of  theology,  canon  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
languages  and  rhetoric ;  the  MenorcB  had  schools  of  grammar,  and  music^  and 
even  schools  for  beginners  in  reading  and  writing.  Of  the  CoOegtes  Mayare9 
there  were  only  six  in  all  Castile,  four  of  which  were  at  Salamanca,  and  were 
clothed  with  special  privileges,  such  as  being  open  only  to  sons  of  the  great 
*&milies,  and  insuring  to  their  graduates  immediate  promotion  in  Chnrcfa  and 
State.  These  privileges  continued  till  1770,  when  they  were  abolished  through 
the  influence  of  a  minister  (de  Roda)  who  when  young  had  been  rejected  fixnn 
membership  on  account  of  his  hnmble  birth.  The  students  of  poorer  femiliea 
formerly  were  authorized  by  law  to  solicit  charity  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
their  education.  Such  students  figure  largely  in  the  novels  and  dramas  of 
Spanish  literature^  and  often  young  noblemen  are  represented  as  assuming 
the  garb  (a  quaint  oiKskin  cap,  in  which  a  wooden  spoon  was  stuck),  language, 
and  vocation  of  this  class,  to  play  oflT  their  pranks.  The  real  pauper  student 
firatemized  with  beggars,  and  the  proverb  *  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,'  was  not  applied  to  any  of  this  class. 

Salamanca  at  one  period  numbered  its  students  by  the  thousandsi,  but 
anchored  in  endowments,  and  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  church,  it 
fiiiled  to  meet  the  demands  for  new  studips  until  its  endowments  have  been 
confiscated  and  wasted,  and  its  buildings  and  equipments  have  been  destroyed 
by  hostile  armies.  It  has  now  lost  its  place  and  prestige  as  an  independant 
institution. 
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UKIYSBSITT  OF  ALOALA. 

Up  to  the  fouodatbD  of  Alcala  the  education  which  prevailed  fai  the  penin- 
sula appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  of  the  oM  school  The  Spanisli  uni- 
reraitiea  had  indeed  some  pecoliarities  ariaiog  from  their  proximity  to  the 
Moorish  schools,  and  appear  to  have  coltiyated  the  geometrical  sciences  and 
the  Eastern  tongnea  more  generally  than  was  elsewhere  the  practice.  But  the 
prevailing  tone  was  scholastic  and  eccle^stisal.  The  monasteries  still  main- 
tained those  pabUc  schools,  whidi  served  as  feeders  to  the  universities,  and  ii^ 
these  a  discipline  was  kepi  up  differing  very  little'  from  that  of  Fulda  and  St 
GalL  At  Montserrat^  peasants  and  nobles  were  received  together,  and  each 
wore  a  Utile  black  habit,  and  in  church  a  surplice.  They  sang  every  day  at 
the  Mass,  and  recited  the  Office  of  Our  Lady,  eating  always  in  the  refectory  of 
the  brethren,  and  sleeping  in  a  common  dormitory.  Every  month  they  went 
,  to  coufessiou,  as  well  as  on  all  festivals,  and  their  studies  were  of  the  monastic 
stamp,  with  plenty  of  Latin  and  plain  chant,  and  also  instrumental  music.  A 
number  of  the  bravest  Spanish  knights  had  their  education  in  these  monasteric 
schools,  and  one  of  them,  John  of  Oardonna,  who  commanded  the  galleys  of 
Sicily,  and  relieved  lialta  when  besieged  by  the  Turks,  chose  as  his  patroness, 
in  memory  of  his  school  days,  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  and  bore  her  banner 
into  battle^  He  used  to  call  himself  Our  Lady's  page,  and  said  he  valued  the 
privilege  of  having  been  brought  up  in  her  house  mor^  than  his  rank  as  admiraL 
But  these  are  old-fashioned  memories,  and  must  give  place  to  something 
more  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  age.  The  Renaissance  was 
making  its  way  even  into  the  Spanish  schools,  and  the  literary  movement  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  nursing  mother  in  the  person  of  Isabella  the 
CSatholic.  Oerman  printers  and  Italian  professors  were  invited  into  her  king- 
dom, and  Spanish  students  sent  to  gather  up  the  treasures  of  learning  in 
foreign  academies.  Among  these  was  Antonia  de  Lebrija,  whom  Hallam  calls 
the  restorer  of  classical  literature  in  Spain.  Italian  masten  directed  the  edu- 
cation of  the  royal  children,  and  from  thence  the  Princess  Catherine,  doomed 
to  be  the  hapless  Queen  of  Hcniy  VIIL,  received  those  learned  tastes  which 
won  the  admiration  of  Erasmus.  A  Palatine  school  was  attached  to  the  Court, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  placed  un^er  the  direction  of 
Peter  Martyr,*  whose  lettera  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  noble  pupils  who 
thronged  his  school,  won  fhom  IHvolous  pastimes  by  the  charm  of  lettere.  In 
1488  he  appeared  at  Salamanca  to  deliver  leotures  on  Juvenal,  and  writes  word 
that  the  audience  wlio  came  to  hear  him  so  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  hall, 
tliat  be  had  to  be  carried  to  his  place  over  the  heads  of  the  students,  *  like  a 
victor  in  the  Olympic  gamesi'  The  rage  fi>r  learning  went  on  at  such  a  pace 
that  the  proudest  grandees  of  Castile  thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  ascend 
the  professor's  chair,  and  even  noble  ladies  delivered  lectures  on  daasical  learn- 
ing in  the  halls  of  universities.  The  queen's  noble  encouragement  of  learning 
had  been  fostered  by  her  confessor,  F.  Francis  Ximenes;  and  when,  in  1495, 
tlie  Franciscan  (Har  became  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  primate  of  Spain,  one 

*  Not  Patar  Vermicli,  the  eolebmtod  beiekie  who  alltnr«Rb  lifured  m  PtoAmot  at  Oxford,  bat 
PMar  MartTT  of  Anghiaria,  a  labtioo  of  tba  Borromao  family,  who  had  coma  iato  Spain  at  tha 
invitation  of  tha  Bpaoith  AmbaMador  ai  Roma,  and  at  tba  toliciUtion  of  babella  oboaa  it  for  bia 
•d«plad  eoontiy.  ''trrT",  ,^ 
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of  his  first  thoughts  was  the  erection  of  a  model  uniyersitjr,  to  which  he 
solved  to  devote  the  immenae  revenues  of  his  see. 

It  has  been  said  that  seats  of  learning  require  the  aocessoriea  of  a  fine  air, 
and  even  the  charms  of  natural  soenery;  and  we  might  quote  one  of  tlie  moat 
exquisite  pieces  of  word-painting  to  be  fi>und  in  any  language  which  is  written 
to  show  the  special  gift  enjoyed  by  Athena,  rendering  her  worthy  to  be  the 
capital  of  mind.  It  was  the  dear  elastic  air  of  Attica  wbidi  communicated 
something  of  its  own  sunnines^  and  elaatiolty  to  the  intellect  of  her  citixen% 
just  as  it  imparted  a  goldea  coloring  even  to  the  marble  dug  out  of  that 
&vored  soil.  So  it  liad  been  witii  Paris,  the  Athena  of  the  Middle  Agea^ 
where  students  from  the  Soggj  shores  of  Britain  conceived  themselves  endowed 
with  some  new  faculty  when  relieved  from  the  oppression  of  their  native 
'  atmosphere.  And  even  Louvain,  though  less  favored  than  these  by  nature,  had 
been  diosen  in  preference  to  other  Flemish  cities,  chiefly  on  account  of  her 
purer  air  and  her  pleasant  efUourage  of  copses  and  meadows,  with  their 
abundant  store  of  '  com,  apples,  sheep,  oxen,  and  chirping  birda' 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Ximenea,  when  seeking  the  fittest  spot  in 
which  to  plant  his  academy,  took  very  gravely  into  conaideration  the  queation 
of  scenery  and  climata  The  clear  atmosphere  of  Alcala,  and  the  tranquQ 
landscapes  on  the  banks  of  the  Henares,  £0  soothing  to  the  meditative  eye^  had 
their  share  in  determining  him  to  fix  his  foundation  at  the  ancient  Complutom. 
In  its  grammar  schools  he  liad  made  his  early  studies,  and  old  boyish  recolleo- 
tions  attached  him  to  the  spot,  whose  ancient  traditions  rendered  it  dear  to 
Christian  acholarSb  There,  then,  in  the  year  1600,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  first  coUege,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  saintly  predecessor,  St  Ildefonaua. 
This  was  intended  to  be  the  head  college  of  the  University,  to  which  all  the 
others  were  in  a  manner  to  be  subordinate.  It  consisted  of  thirty-three  pro> 
fessors,  in  honor  of  the  years  of  our  Lord*s  earthly  lifb,  and  twelre  priests  or 
chaplains,  in  honor  of  the  twelve  Apostlea  These  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  education  of  the  students,  but  were  to  recite  the  divine  office  in  com- 
mon, and  carry  out  the  rites  of  the  Church  with  becoming  solemnity.  The 
professors,  who  were  all  to  be  theologians,  w^re  distinguished  by  their  dress,  a 
long  red  robe,  which,  being  flung  over  their  lefl  shoulder,  hung  to  the  ground 
in  large  and  graceful  folds.  The  colleges  of  St  Balbina  and  St  Catherine  were 
intended  for  students  in  philosphy,  each  containing  forty-eight  students.  There 
was  a  small  college^  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  for  poor  stodenta  in  theology  and 
medicine ;  and  a  larger  one,  used  t>r  the  reception  of  the  sick.  The  college  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  was  exclusively  for  Franciscan  scholars,  oorreapondiog  in 
character  to  ^e  monastic  colleges  or  houses  of  study  at  Oxford.  There  were 
also  two  classical  schools  for  young  students,  forty4wo  of  whom  received  a 
ftee  educatfon  for  three  years;  these  were  severally  dedicated  to  St  Eugenlus 
and  St  Isidore.  And  lastly,  there  was  the  college  of  Bt  Jerome  fbr  the  three 
languages,  in  whwh  ten  scholars  studied  Latin,  ten  Oreek,  and  ten  Hebrew;  a 
foundation  which  formed  the  model  on  which  the  Collegium  Trilingue  at 
Lottvain  waa  afterwards  established.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  libraries,  re- 
fectories,  and  chapels,  all  of  which  were  finished  with  great  splendor,  and  the 
whole  city  was  restored  and  beautified,  so  as  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  being 
the  site  of  so  magnificent  a  seat  of  learning.  Other  houses  of  study  soon 
sprang  up  in  connection  with  the  different  religious  orders^  all  of  which  were 
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Bnxiou3  to  secure  for  their  members  advanta^s  which  were  nowhere  else  to  be 
found  in' such  abundance. 

Eight  years  after  he  had  solemnly  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  his  first  col- 
lege, the  university  was  opened,  and  a  brilliant  staff  of  professors — in  all 
forty-two  in  number — ^were  gathered  round  the  cardinal  primate  to  receive 
their  respective  ofBoes  from  his  hands.  The  government  of  the  university  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  chancellor,  rector,  and  senate.  The  system  of  gradu- 
ation was  copied  flrom  that  of  Paris,  except  that  the  theological  degrees  were  • 
given  a  pre-eminence  over  the  others,  and  made  both  more  honorable  aqd  dif- 
ficult to  attain. 

The  professorships^  were  distributed  as  follows : — Six  for  theology ;  nx  for 
canon  law;  four  for  medicine;  one,  anatomy;  one,  surgery;  nine,  philosophy; 
one,  mathematics;  four,  Greek  and  Hebrew;  four,  rhdtoric;  and  six,  grammar. 
There  was  no  chair  of  civil  law,  as  this  fiiculty  was  excellently  taught  at  the 
other  Spanish  universities,  and  Ximenes  had  no  liking  for  it,  and  did  not  wish 
to  introduce  it  at  Alcala,  probably  fearing  lest  it  might  prevent  that  predom- 
inance of  the  theological  faculty  which  he  desired  should  be  the  characteristic 
of  his  university.  Provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
professors ;  and  on  this  point  the  Cardinal  consulted  his  former  colleague  in  the 
regency  of  Castile,  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  and  established  similar  regulations  to 
those  which  existed  at  Louvain.  The  system  of  studies  and  rule  of  college 
discipline  were  drawn  up  by  himself  the  former  being  in  a  g^at  degree 
borrowed  IVom  that  establishment  at  Paris.  Frequent  disputations  and  exam- 
inations quickened  the  application  of  the  students,  and  at  these  Ximenes  loved 
to  preside,  and  encourage  the  emuUtion  of  his  scholars  with  his  presence.  In 
tlie  choice  of  his  professors  he  considered  nothing  but  the  merit  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  set  at  nought  all  the  narrownesd  of  mere  nationality.  Spain  was 
by  this  time,  however,  able  to  furnish  humanists  and  philologists  equal  to  those 
of  Italy  or  Germany.  And  most  of  the  first  professors  were  of  native  birth. 
Among  them  was  Antonio  de  Lebrija,  and  though  he  afterwards  accepted  a 
chair  at  Salamanca,  yet  he  finally  returned  to  Alcala,  and  rendered  invaluable 
aid  to  Ximenes  in  the  philological  labors  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage, 
and  which  shed  an  additional  lustre  over  the  new  academy. 

The  ChmpbUejuian  PiUyglot  Bible  of  Ximeneg, 

Ximenes  had  always  manifested  a  peculiar  predilection  far  the  cultivation  of 
Biblical  literature.  In  his  earlier  years  his  love  of  the  Holy  Scripture  had  in- 
duced him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  and  he 
had  often  been  heard  to  say  that  he  would  willingly  give  up  all  his  knowledge 
of  Jurisprudence  to  be  able  to  explain  a  single  verse  of  the  Bible.  He  consid- 
ered a  thorough  revivaT  of  Biblical  studies  the  surest  means  of  defeating  the 
new  heretics,  and  in  the  midst  of  Court  engagements  and  political  toils,  he  at 
length  conceive^  the  plan  of  his  great  Polyglot  Bible,  in  which  the  sacred  text 
was  to  appear  in  the  four  learned  languages,  after  the  most  correct  versioDS 
that  could  be  obtained.  This  great  work,  which  was  to  serve  as  the  model  fot 
all  subsequent  attempts  of  a  shnilar  kind,  was  no  sooner  designed  than  he  set 
about  its  execution,  and  secured  the  oo-operatk>n  of  a  number  of  skiUfiil 
scholars,  fixing  on  Alcala  as  the  scene  of  their  labors  Immense  sums  were 
expended  in  obtaining  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaic  manuscripts;  and 
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in  his  dedication,  Ximenes  acknowledges  the  invaluable  assistance  which  he 
received  from  Pope  Leo  X  The  plan  was  exactly  one  sure  to  engage  the 
sympathies  of  that  generous  Ponti£^  who  accordingly  placed  at  his  command 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library.  The  costly  work  when  complete  pre- 
sented the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Septuagint,  the  Latin  version  of  St  Jerome,  and  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrase  of 
the  Pentateuch,  together  with  certain  letters,  prefaces,  and  dissertations  to 
assist  the  study  of  the  sacred  books.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1502,  and 
the  last  volume  was  published  in  1517.  Tlie  same  energy  which  had  succeeded, 
in  the  brief  space  of  eight  years,  in  raising  a  university  which  received  the 
title  of  *  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,'  was  able,  in  fifteen  years,  to  bring  to 
a  happy  conclusion  a  literary  undertaking  which  might  well  have  occupied 
thrice  that  space  of  time,  Ximenes,  who  felt  his  end  approaching,  desired  to 
leave  all  his  great  works  complete,  and  urged  on  his  schoUrs  with  frequent  ad- 
monitions on  the  shortness  of  human  life.  If  ihey  lost  him  as  their  patron,  or 
if  he  were  to  lose  their  labors,  tlie  whole  design  might  fall  to  the  ground.  On 
the  lOth  of  July,  1517,  the  last  sheet  of  the  great  Complutensian  Polyglot  was 
printed,  and  the  young  son  of  the  printer,  Bocario,  putting  on  his  holiday  gar- 
ments, ran  at  once  to  present  it  to  the  Cardinal  Ximenes  received  it  with  a 
solemn  emotion  of  gratitude  and  joy.  '  I  thank  Thee,  0  Lord  Christ,'  he  said, 
'  that  Thou  hast  brought  this  work  to  a  desired  end.'  It  was  as  though  he  bad 
been  permitted  this  as  his  last  earthly  consolation,  for  four  months  later  be 
closed  his  great  and  useful  career,  being  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  ag& 

Cardinal  Xixekbs  (Frands  Emeries  de  Cisnero8\  statesman  and  primate  of 
Spain,  and  founder  of  the  University  of  Alcala,  was  born  in  1437,  at 
Torrelaguna,  In  Old  Castila  Haying  studied  in  a  school  at  Alcala,  and  at  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  he  completed  his  theological  course  at  Rome,  and 
returned  to  Toledo  with  the  promise  of  the  first  vacant  prebend.  Not  obtain- 
ing  this,  he  entered  the  Frunciscan  Order  in  1482,  and  in  a  retired  convent 
at  Castanel  applied  himself  to'  the  study  of  divinity  and  the  oriental  languages. 
On  his  return  to  Toledo,  Queen  Isabella  made  him  her  confessor,  and  in  1495 
nominated  him  Archbishop  of  the  most  important  see  of  Spain.  In  this  high 
'ofllice  he  practiced  the  severest  bodily  austerities,  and  in  his  travels  always 
lodged  at  some  convent  of  the  Order,  and  conformed  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
place — settling  one-half  of  his  enormous  revenue  for  Ute  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
rcsorving  tlie  latter  for  great  public  services,  like  his  military  expedition  into 
Africa  carried  on  at  his  own  expense,  his  seminary  for  young  ladies,  granaries 
for  periods  of  scarcity,  the  College  of  St.  Ildephonso^  the  University  of  Alcala^ 
and  the  edition  of  the  BibHa  Saara  Polyglotta — any  one  of  which  would  liave 
signalized  his  career  as  a  public  bene&ctor.  In  150T,  Pope  Julius  XL  gave 
him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  King  Ferdinand,  on  his  death  in  1516,  intrusted  him 
with  the  administration  of  affiiira,  from  which  however  be  had  leave  from  tlie 
•  Archduke,  afterwards  Emperor  Charles  Y^  to  retire  under  drcumstanoes 
intended  to  be  insulting— only  to  die,  in  December,  1517. 
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III.     BITFBKIOB  IN8TBUCTION. 

There  are  ten  oniTeruties,  witli  an  attendance  (1860-1)  as  fiallows : 

In  the  10  Faculties  of  philosophy  and  literature,  1,065 

1,182 

514 

1.626 

3,463 

506 

905 

Total,  8,611 

There  are  seven  special  schools  for  the  military  serrice,  yiz :  One  Col- 
lege for  Infantry  Cadets,  with  610  students ;  one  College  for  Cavalryy 
with  108  students. 

The  School  for  Artillery  had,  during  the  years  from  1852  to  1861,  459 
pupils.    The  regimental  schools  of  the  same  corps  numbered  1,689  pupils. 

The  Marine  Schools  numbered  157;  the  Academy  of  the  Staff  <^  the 
Fleet,  18;  the  School  of  CondestableSy  202;  the  Special  School  of  Marine 
Engineering,  16 ;  and  100  pupils  on  board  the  school  steamer. 

The  military  schools  are  less  attended  by  pupils  of  the  middle  class 
than  formerly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fill  the  quota  in  the  marine  schools. 

The  59  Church  Seminaries  jiumbered  1859-^0,  21,170  pupils,  of  whom 
670  ei\joyed  a  whole  free  place,  285  a  hal£ 

XT.     ACADEMIES,  OALLEBIE8,  80CIBTIB8. 

There  were,  in  1861,  71  literary  associations,  with  12,880  members,  and 
86  libraries,  with  30,520  books  (of  which  1,506  are  MSS^.  Four  of  these 
societies  were  private ;    109  courses  were  given  on  different  subjects. 

There  were  82  of  the  associations  called  amigos  del  pais,  with  4,478 
members.    In  Granada  and  Madrid  ladies  are  admitted  to  these  societies. 

Among  the  institutions  to  advance  science  and  the  arts,  and  literary 
culture  generally,  may  be  specified : 

1.  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  founded  in  1714;  afier  the  model  of  the 
Academia  della  Crusca  in  Florence  (1582),  to  improve  and  purify  the 
Spanish  language ;  Royal  Academy  of  Spanish  History,  founded  in  1 739 ; 
Academy  of  History  and  Geography,  at  Yalladolid,  and  the  Literary  " 
Academy  at  Seville,  both  founded  in  1758. 

2.  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  at  Madrid,  founded  in  1512 ;  among  its 
2,000  paintings,  are  62  by  Velasquea;  46  byMurillo;  58  by  Reubens;  22 
by  Van  Dyke ;  48  by  Titian;  10  by  Raffiielle,  and  excellent  specimens  of 
other  schools  and  artists. 

8.  National  Library,  with  over  200,000  volumes ;  Scientific  Collections 
of  the  Academy  de  san  Fernando ;  Conservatory  of  the  Arts,  etc. 

We  give  on  the  next  page  a  summary  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of 
Spain,  gathered  firom  other  sources. 
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School  StatisUc8—lBG6. 

L  ELEifKNTART  SCHOOLS. — Tbeso  are  daasifled  into  Primary  fbr  rery  young 
children,  and  Superior  for  the  older,  with  other  tchools  having  both  older  and 
yoanger  pupils.  Of  those  of  a  public  character  there  were  18,250,  of  whidi 
109  were  for  infants,  and  272  for  adults — ^having  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
912,195  pupils.  There  were  besides  3,800  private  schools  of  an  elementary 
character  with  134,383  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of  22,060  schools,  and 
1,251,653  pupils,  or  one  to  every  13  of  the  population.  The  census  shows  a 
large  number  of  adults  not  reached  by  any  school,  public  or  private. 

II.  Secondary  ScHOOLa— These  embrace  the  foHowmg  institutions : — ^Fifty- 
eight  public  colleges,  with  10,625  pupils;  42  private  colleges  with  3,241  pupilay 
and  a  large  number  of  boarding  institutions  under  the  charge  of  eoclesiasiica, 
with  22,000  pupils.  There  are  also  belonging  to  this  class  numerous  colleges^ 
which  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  every  large  town  and  village  bemg 
bound,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  to  maintain  one  or  more  of  these  schools 
for  public  instruction. 

III.  Superior  Instruction. — ^There  are  10  Universities,  each  with  a  Faculty 
of  Science,  Philosophy  and  Law,  %  Theology;  7,  Ifedicine,  and  4^  Pharmacy — 
as  follows : — 

Ten  of  Sciences. — ^Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago 
Seville,  Valencia,  Yalladolid,  Zaiagossa— 46  professors,  127  students.  Tbn  of 
Fhiloeophy  and  Literature. — 51  professors,  191  students.  Ten  of  Law. — 80 
professors,  3,742  students.  Six  of  Theology. — Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  San- 
tiago, Seville,  Zaragossa — 14  professors,  326  students.  Seven  of  Medicine. — 
Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  VaDadolid — 73  profes- 
sors, 1,155  students.  Fbw  Pharmacy. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santia- 
go—11  professors,  563  students.     Thk^  275  professors,  6,104  students. 

IV.  Schools  of  Special  Instruction. — 
Ck>mmerce,  9,  with  27  professors  and  553  scholars; 
Navigation,  14,  with  40  professors  and  586  scholars ; 

Farm  Superintendence  and  Hand-Surveying,  5,  with  20  professors  and 

402  scholars; 
Veterinary,  4,  with  15  professors  and  1,078  scholars; 

Civil  Engineers,  1,  with  10  professors  and  115  scholars; 

Mines,  1,  witli  8  professors  and  34  scholars ; 

Forestry,  1,  with  4  professors  and  12  scholars; 

Architecture,  1,  with  7  professors  and  23  scholars; 

Industrial  Schools,  6,  with  54  professors  and  1,806  scholars; 

Diplomacy,  1,  with  6  professors  and  43  scholars; 

Notarial  Schools,  10,  with  471  scholars; 

Painting,  7,  with  20  professors  and  2,271  scholars ; 

Sculpture,  3,  with  7  professors  and  114  schoUrs; 

Engraving,  3,  with  3  professors  and  14  scholars; 

Music  and  Dedamation,  1,  with  37  professors  and  531  scholars. 

According  to  the  statement  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Le  Roy  in  the  Encydopa- 
diae  Pedagogic,  on  the  school  system  of  Spain,  there  were  in  1860  8,611  stu- 
dents in  the  different  universities;  24,353  Elementary  schools,  of  which  20,198 
were  public.^ 
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lit*     SnPBRIOft  A2n>  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  highest  seieiitiic  imitnictioa  U  obtained  st  the  Univenity  of  Coii»- 
fava,  which  h*$  five  facaltien,  vis:  Hieology,  Jurispnidence,  Medicine, 
IHtre  and  Pmcticiil  Mathcinadca,  sad  Philoeoi^y. 

Since  the  Univcmty  has  lost  its  elerieai  siq^ervioion,  the  students 
stand  in  closer  relation  to  tlie  professors ;  and  it  b  charged  that  in  order  to 
promote  their  own  populaiity,  they  show  to  the  young  students  too  much 
lenity  and  condescension  to  secure  the  best  results  of  study.  Coimbra  iias 
never  luid  a  complete  and  harmooiously  arranged  course  of  lectures  on  the 
humanities,  philosophy,  and  ancient  and  modem  literature.  Until  1859, 
the  elements  of  logic,  moral  science  and  metaphysics,  were  the  principal 
branches  upon  the  programmes  of  tlie  Lyceums,  lliere  were  some  excep- 
tions to  this,  among  those  that  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  persons 
who  hftd  traveled  abroad.  The  Department  of  Belles-letters  is  following 
in  tlie  track  of  progress,  especially  in  respect  to  the  study  of  languages, 
ancient  as  well  as  modem. 

Tlie  late  king,  in  1839,  in  order  to  excite  a  greater  interest  in  educa- 
tion, opened  in  Lisbon,  at  his  own  exi>ense,  a  sort  a£/acuUS  des  UUrts^ 
which  is  dostinod  to  react  upon  the  Lyceums,  being  a  sort  of  higher 
College,  baring  five  professorships,  which  hold»  the  same  rank  as  those  of 
the  University. 

Among  the  Special  Schools^  which  are  of  some  importance,  is  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Lisbon,  which,  like  the  school  of  the  same  name,  in  Paris, 
prepares  its  students  for  a  similar  career  in  civil  or.military  life.  This  was 
founded  in  1770,  under  the  name  of  Royal  Naval  Academy,  and  was' 
reorganized  in  1851,  and  in  1860  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
because  it  educated  civil  engineers  as  well  as  officers  for  the  army.  Stu- 
dents are  admitteil  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  a  rigid  examination  in 
French,  logic,  drawing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry  and  mathematical  geography,  and  natural  history,  besides 
the  branches  of  an  elementary  education.  The  Course  in  the  institution 
requires  tliree  or  four  years.  The  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  naval  officer,  and  is  well  provided  with  professors  in  the  various 
branches  pursued.  There  is  a  library  and  museum  of  natural  history 
connected  with  the  school. 

There  is  also  a  Polytechnic  Academy  at  Porto,  which  serves  as  a  naval 
school  and  for  a  commercial  and  higher  art  and  trade  schooL 

These  two  special  institutions,  by  the  law  of  1844,  have  equal  rights 
with  the  University  and  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  ete. 

Engineers  for  mining  are  not  educated  in  Portugal,  bat  are  obliged  to 
go  abroad  for  instruction,  and  the  government  supports  at  least  three  such 
students.  The  diploma  of  engineer  of  roads  and  bridges,  from  lihe  Poly- 
technic School  at  Paris,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  entering  the  pd>)ic 
service.  ka 
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m.    SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Higher  instruction  In  the  Arts,  or  philosophy,  snd  fai  the  professional 
Btadies  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medidDe,  are  giTen  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Upsalaand  Lund.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  ancieDt  in 
Europe,  having  had  its  origin  in  1260,  although  it  was  not  designated 
and  recognized  as  a  univerntj  till  1476-8.  It  was  modeled  after  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  retains  to  this  day  the  old  organization  of 
natioM,  corresponding  to  the  eight  provinces  in  Sweden,  each  nation 
having  an  inspector,  curator,  librarian,  and  club-room.  These  nations 
are  serviceable  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  the  certiBcate  of  hon- 
orable conduct  from  the  ofQcers  of  the  nation  to  which  the  student  be- 
longs being  necessary  to  a  formal  graduation  from  the  university. 

The  library,  in  a  bnilding  specially  erected  for  its  accommodation,  con- 
tains over  100,000  printed  books,  and  6,000  manuscripts  Among  the 
latter  is  the  celebrated  eodex  Argenteus^  or  copy  of  the  four  gospels 
translated  into  the  Teutonic  language  by  Bishop  Ulfilas,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  centbry.  Here,  also,  is  an  old  Icelandic  Edda.  The  universiij 
possesses  a  Botanical  Garden,  with  a  museum  of  natural  history. 

In  1868-69  there  were  at  Upsala  1,462  students,  and  97  professors  and 
instructors.  The  students  were  distributed  as  follows :  966  in  the  classes 
of  philosophy,  222  of  thedlogy,  104  of  medicine,  and  169  of  law.  About 
160  students  are  admitted  on  the  endowment  left  by  GusUvus  Adolphus 
in  1634.    The  property  left  by  him  is  valued  at  4,600,009  riz  dollars. 

The  University  of  Lund  was  founded  in  1479,  while*  this  district  of 
Sweden  was  part  of  Danish  territory.  It  numbers  among  its  graduates 
the  great  LinnsBUS ;  and  Puffendorf  published  here,  while  professor  of 
the  law,  his  celebrated  work,  De  jure  Naturae  et  Gentium,  The  num- 
ber df  students  varies  from  year  to  year  from  400  to  600,  and  there  are 
in  residence  from  80  to  40  professors  and  students.  The  library  o<m- 
tains  80,000  volumes,  besides  many  valuable  manuscripts.  The  museum 
is  rich  in  the  antiquities  of  Sweden  and  Lapland,  in  a  numismatic  col- 
lection, and  in  specimens  of  ores,  minerals,  and  animals. 

IV.  MUSEUMS  07  ART,  LITERATURE,   AlVD  SCIENCE. 

Besides  the  libraries,  and  the  scientific  and  ethnological  collections 
belonging  to  the  two  national  universities,  there  are  at  Stockholm  : — 

1.  The  Royal  Museum  in  the  Palace,  which  contains  over  600  pictures 
of  the  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French  schools ;  a  collection  of  draw- 
ings by  the  old  masters ;  a  gallery  of  sculpture ;  collections  of  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  and  Northern  antiquities ;  a  historical  museum  of  costumes, 
arms  and  ornaments  which  belonged  to  various  sovereigns  of  Sweden ;  a 
library  of  100,000  volumes;  and  a  cabinet  of  60,000  coins. 

2.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  founded  by  Count  Tessin,  in  1783 ; 
of  Sciences,  of  which  Linneus  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1789,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Berzelios;  of  Horticulture,  founded  in  1740; — each 
with  collections  illustrative  of  the  objects  of  their  respecUve  organizations. 
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n.  BUFBBIOB  UIBTRUOnOK  DT  BBLOnUL 

Superior  losbructioa  ia  Belghim,  as  now  organized,  embraces  the 
old  university  of  Louvain,  under  Catholic  control ;  the  State  universities 
at  Ghent  and  Liege ;  and  the  free  universltj  at  Brussels. 

(Il)  CathoUe  Uhwenity  of  Xottvatn. 

The  ancient  University  of  Louvain  dates  back  to  1426,  when  John  IT.,. 
Duke  of  Brabant,  obtained  irom  Pope  Martin  Y.  the  privilege  of  erecting 
a#tiMZf«m  generale^  and  from  Engenius  lY.,  six  years  later,  the 
theological  faculty.  This  faculty  was  absorbed  by  the  Dominicans,  and 
its  teaching  became  authoritative  with  all  who  called  St  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  the  doctor  in  that  department  of  learning.  Profiting  by  the 
disorders  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  its  statutes  were  drawn  up  with  great 
care,  and  are  even  now  cited  as  of  high  authority  (by  Sir  William  Ham* 
ilton  and  others)  in  adjusting  the  powers  of  the  curators  or  trustees  of 
such  corporations,  the  appointment  of  professors,  the  examination 
of  students,  and  the  internal  police  of  the  institution. 

The  different  faculties  were  early  organised  in  separate  schools,  with 
special  accommodations  for  the  professors  and  students  of  each — num- 
bering at  one  time  48  houses  and  6,000  *  studeilta  Out  of  the  eight 
colleges  established  for  the  faculties  of  arts,  was  the  '  CoUegium  Trir 
Ungue,^  founded  in  1516  by  Jerome  Busleiden,  the  friend  of  More 
and  Erasmus,  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  The  idea 
of  this  academy  had  been  suggested  to  the  founder  by  a  visit  to  Alcala, 
where  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  then  completing  the  establishment  of  his 
university.  Hallam  tells  us  that  its  foundation  was  fiercely  opposed  by 
the  monks  and  friars,  *  those  unbeaten  enemies  of  learning,^  and  it  is 
true  that  the  old  professors  did  at  first  regard  the  new  institution  with 
some  jealousy.  They  had  been  used  to  write  and  speak  medissval 
Latin,  and  grumbled  sorely  when  required  to  turn  Ciceronians.  The 
college  happened  to  be  first  opened  in  the  fish-market,  and  hence  arose 
the  favorite  bon-motof  the  Louvain  conservatives, '  We  do  not  talk  lUh- 
Marlcet  Latin.*  In  time,  however,  the  fish-market  Latin  established  its 
supremacy,  and  Louvain  grew  proud  of  her  classical  professors,  such  aa 
Louis  Yives  and  Conrad  Goclen.  The  colleges  gradually  multiplied  in 
number,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  city  is  filled  with  splendid 
buildings,  all  of  which  once  formed  part  of  the  university. 

The  University  of  Louvain,  long  second  only  to  that  of  Paris  in  the 
number  of  its  students  and  the  celebrity  of  its  teachers,  and  more  com- 
prehensive even  than  Paris  in  the  subjects  taught ;  was  for  several  cen- 
turies famed,  especially,  for  the  validity  of  its  certificates  of  competency 
— ^for  the  value  of  its  different  degrees.  It  is  recorded  by  Erasmus  as  a 
current  saying,  '  that  no  one  can  graduate  in  Louvain  without  Jcnovtlsdge^ 
manners^  and  age,^  But  among  its  different  degrees,  a  Louvain  promo- 
tion in  arts  was  decidedly  pre-eminent;  because,  in  this  Faculty,  the 
principles  of  academical  examination  were  most  fully  carried  out 
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Yalerias  Andreas,  in  the  Zedlerian  Lexicon  (1738X  nys:  'Phfloeophj,  fix>Di 
the  very  commeDoement  of  the  UniTeniQr,  was  wont  to  be  taught,  partly  in 
private  houaeSi  partly  in  'the  Street  *  or  public  School  of  Arts  (where,  indeed, 
the  prelections  of  two  chairs  in  that  Faculty,  to  wit,  Elkieg  and  BMoric,  are 
even  now  pablieiy  delivered^  ^^  naalen  tbemaelvfla  teaolungeaeb  bis  peculiar 
subject  at  a  fixed  and  separate  hour;  until,  in  the  year  1446,  by  the  sutliority 
of  the  Faculty,  priyate  tuition  was  abolished,  and  four  houses  were  appropriated 
to  licensed  instruction  in  philtfsopby,  soaie  eight  am^  twenty  other  arilegea 
belongiyg  to  it,  being  left  to  supply  board  and  lodging  to  the  students.  These 
four  liouses  ere  commonly  called  Pcedagogia^  and  from  their  seteral  insfgnta,  go 
by  tlie  names  of  the  Lt7i/,  the  /fUoon,  the  OaatU^  the  Hog.  The  langnagea 
(Uebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin),  thereafter  obtained  their  special  professois  in  Uie 
DriUngual  or  Btulidian  Coiiage,  The  chair  of  MatbematicSi  though  its  subject 
had  been  previously  taught,  was  founded  in  the  year  1636. 

*  The  study  of  Philosophy  is  accomplished  in  two  yean.  For  tbere  is  given 
nine  montba  to  LogiCf  eight  to  Fhyiegf  Soot  to  MHapkyms;  while  the  three 
last  months  are  devoted  to  Repetitiona  of  the  whole  course  of  Philosophy. 
Account  is  also  taken  of  Moral  Philosophy^  taught  on  Sundays  and  holidays^ 
by  the  public  professor,  in  *  the  fitreet  'or  School  of  Arte)  and  in  the  Padagogia 
by  donieatie  profieesors. 

'  The  exercises  of  this  philosophical  study  take  place  in  four  Gymnasia, 
called  Pcedagogia.  In  each  of  these  there  are  four  daily  prelections,  two  before, 
two  after,  noon ;  and  each  house  has  ibur  Pn^mof  ef  Pbitasophy,  two  of 
whom  are  called  Primariea,  two  iSbooMleries.  These  professors  diiide  among 
them  the  whole  course  of  philosophy.  And  firsts  in  Jjogic:  The  Primaries 
expound  the  Introduction  of  Porphyir,  Aristotle's  Categories,  and  his  books 
of  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics;  while  the  Seeondaries,  after  an  explanation 
of  the  ISlements  of  Logic^  lecture  upon  Aristotle's  books  of  Knouneement; 
Topics,  and  Sophisms.  In  Phyncs  and  Metaphysics  [I  omit  the  enumeration 
of  booksT,  the  Primaries  tench  at  the  hours  of  six  and  ten  of  the  morning;  the 
Seoondanes  at  two  and  ibur  of  the  afternoon ;  and  the  hearers  ibr  one  hour 
take  down  the  dictates  of  their  instmctor,  whde  for  another  they  are  exam- 
ined and  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  prelection  which  they  have  again, 
in  the  interval,  considered. 

*  The  exercises  of  ZHsputaiiiim  are  either  privnte  or  pnblia  . 

*  The  priiKde  are  conducted  in  the  several  Psedagogia,  and  in  kind  are  two- 
fold. In  the  first  pluce,  the  students,  at  certain  fixed  hours,  contend  with  each 
other,  on  proposed  questions,  note  each  other's  errors,  and  submit  then  to  the 
jadgment  of  the-  Professor ;  and  he^  therealWr,  aasignB  place  and  rank  to  the 
more  learned.  Besides  these,  on  each  Monday  and  Friday,  there  are  Dispute-  j 
tions  held  on  points  of  Logic  and  Physics,  over  which  one  of  the  Professors  in 
rotation  presides.    These  commence  in  January,  and  end  in  Jme^ 

'  The  pMbiw  Diapvtatfons  take  place  in  tlie  oooimon  School  of  Arts^  which  is 
called  *The  Street;'  and  these  also  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  on 
Kondays  and  Fridays,  during  Lont|  the  Physical  auditors  of  all  the  Gymnasia, 
divided  into  certain  classes,  compete  among  tbemselves  Ibr  glory;  one  pre- 
■cribing  to  another  the  matter  of  disputation.  Beskles  tbeBev  there  are  e^t 
•other  Disputations^  carried  through  on  Sundays,  and  which  commence  in 
January.  There  are  present  all  the  Physical  hearers  with  their  Professors,  and 
in  these  they  severally  make  answer  during  an  hour  on  certain  pre4elennined 
theses ;  and  are  oppugned  by  the  Prior  Baehekr  (that  is^  by  him  wbo  baa  been 
chosen  from  the  more  leamcKlX  and  thereafter  by  others. 

*  The  Honors  or  Degrees  which  are  obtained  in  this  Faculty  are  those  of 
Sachetor^  Licentiate^  Magter.  Previous  to  these  there  is  one  pobHcect,  that  of 
l>eterfnimaHo%  as  it  is  called.  Therein  the  students  of  I^Q  in  a  public 
meeting  of  the  whole  University,  severally  stfte  their  opinion  on  some  Ethical 
question  proposed  by  the  Preses,  who  is  one  of  the  Professors.  In  this  manner 
they  profess  themselves  students  of  philosophy,  but  obtain  no  degree. 

*TheillaMa/aureate  ia  here  two*lbld.  The  one  is  obtained  on  examination 
after  a  three  months*  study  of  Physics;  the  other,  after  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  Metaphysics,  and  a  public  responsion  touching  Philosophy  In  generaL 

*For  the  Lioenae,  the  candidates  of  all  the  Oymnaaia  are  presented  in  a  bo^ 
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to  the  Venerable  Faculty  of  Arts;  aud  oa  that  oeeasion,  and  in  tt«trprewnoe, 
their  future  Examiners  (that  ia  the  [eight}  Frimary  Frqfestan  of  all  the 
Gymnasia)  nominated  by  the  GymnasiarchsX  make  solemn  oaih^  that  they  will 
be  inflaen<5ed  by  no  private  favor,  bat  rank  each  candidate  fai  the  strict  order 
of  merit  The  escaminatkA  then  begina  This  ia  two^foM;  the  one  ia  called 
the  Trials  the  other  the  ExamtMUiim  proper.  For  eacli,  the  whole  body  of 
candidates  is  divided  into  three  dosses.  The  first  class  consists  of  twelve  to 
wit,  three  from  each  of  the  Gymnasia  students,  namely,  who  by  the  judgment 
of  the  professors  stand  highest  in  learnings  The  asoand  dass,  in  like  manner, 
comprehends  twelve^  the  three,  to  wit^  who  from  the  four  Gymnasia  are 
named  as  nearest  in  proficiency  to  the  first  To  them  of  the  second  class  are 
added  twelve  others,  called  Aspiraii/Us,  The  third  doss  is  composed  of  all  the 
rest  Those  who  are  of  the  first  class  are  eadi  eoLamined  for  about  three  boon 
on  all  the  branches  of  Philosophy;  those  who  are  of  the  second,  for  two 
hours;  those  who  are  of  the  thinl,  for  half  an  hour ;  and  this,  both  in  what  ja 
called  the  Trial,  and  in  the  Bxamlnatioii  proper.  The  several  examiners  write 
down  the  answers  of  all  the  candidatea,  read  them  over  again  at  home,  and 
determine  wliat  in  their  several  opinions  should  be  the  order  of  all  and  each, 
and  write  out  the  list  The  examination  finished,  the  examiners,  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed, consign  their  lists  of  arrangement  to  the  Dean,  who  delivers  them  to 
the  GymnaaiarchSb  ^^^'J  consult  among  themselves^  and,  by  nd  ingenious 
device,  calculate  the  sunVages  of  arrangement,  and  appoint  to  each  cft!><ifdat» 
his  true  and  unquestionable  rank. 

*  When,  however,  the  first  or  highest  iprimus)  is  proclaimed,  the  bell  ia 
tolled  in  his  Gymnasium,  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  holiday  celebrated.  I 
pass  over  the  other  signs  of  public  rejoicing.  This  honor  is  valued  at  the 
highest,  and  he  who  obtains  it  is  an  object  of  universal  observation.  On  the 
third  day  thereafter,  in  the  pubHc  Sohool  of  Arts,  the  candklatea  are,  in  this 
fashion,  proclaimed  Licentiates:  In  the  first  place,  the  Dean  of  the  Venerable 
Faculty,  after  a  public  oration,  presents  the  candidates  to  the  Chancellor  [who 
on  this  oecasU>n  ranks  superior  to  the  Rector].  He  (the  Chancellor)  then, 
having  propounded  a  queetioo,  orders  the  Primus  to  afford,  in  the  answer,  a 
specimen  of  his  erudition,  he  himself  acting  as  opponent  The  names  of  all 
the  others  are  then  proclaimed  by  the  Beadle,  in  tlie  order  established  by  the 
Gymnasiarchs,  oa  the  votes  of  the  examining  professors.' 

It  was  at  Loavain  that  Pope  Adrian  IV.  received  his  education,  and 
from  a  poor  scholar  rose  to  flU  the  posts  of  profeissor  and  rector  of  the 
oniTeniity.  The  son  of  a  boat-builder  of  IJtreeht,  he  was  admitted 
among  a  eertain  number  of  poor  boys  whom  the  university  bound  itself 
to  educate  grataitoosly,  and  endured  rather  more  than  his  share  of  the 
havdships  and  priTationB  to  which  scholars  of  that  dass  are  usually  ex- 
posed. Seldom  able  to  provide  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a  lamp  or  a 
oandle^  ho  was  aocustomed  to  prosecute  his  studies  after  dark  in  the 
porch  of  some  church,  whero  a  faunp  was  then  usually  suspended,  or 
at  the  street  corner,  which  supplied  him  with  a  feeble  light  However, 
he  seems  sometimes  to  have'  beeo  able  to  procure  himself  a  bett^  sort 
of  light,  for  we  read  that^  one  cold  winter's  night,  Margaret,  the  widow 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  then  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  re- 
marked a  tiny  ray  that  issued  from  one  of  the  college  windows  at  a  very 
late  hour,  and  bidding  her  chamberlain  find  out  which  of  the  students 
sat  up  BO  late  in  such  intense  cold,  she  was  told  that  it  was  only  'little 
Florentius '  over  his  books.  With  a  woman's  instinct  of  compassion, 
she  sent  him  the  next  day  three  hundred  florins  for  the  purchase^of 
books  and  firewood.  When  he  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  university, 
he  exhibited  the  same  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  eoclesiastical  discipline 
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which  afterwards  won  him  so  much  anpopalaritjr  from  his  Roman  sab* 
jectfl.  In  spite  of  their  contemptuons  strictures  on  his  supposed  barbar- 
ism, Adrain  was  revered  in  LouTain,  as  a  generous  patron  of  letters.  He 
erected  and  endowed  one  of  the  most  magnifit^nt  colleges  of  which 
Loavain  could  boast,  and  in  it  was  deposited  the  autograph  copy  of  his 
works,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  great  seminary  of  Mechlin. 

In  1797,  this  great  establishment  was  swept  out  of  existence  as  a 
university  by  a  decree  of  the  French  republic,  but  was  revived  as  a 
lyceum  under  the  French  University  oiganixation ;  and  as  a  nniversity 
under  the  Dutch  govemment  in  1825,  but  in  a  form  which  met  a  firm 
resistance  from  the  Catholic  population  that  would  tolerate  no  govern- 
ment interference  with  the  religious  training  of  the  youth  of  their  fiuth ; 
and  in  1884,  after  the  revolution  of  the  governing  dynasty  of  1830, 
It  was  re-established  under  an  apostolic  brief  of  Pope  Gregory  XYL 
Its  teaching  is  now  organized  in  five  Faculties :  letters  and  philosophy, 
sciences,  Taw,  medicine,  and  theology,  in  which  there  were,  in  1872,  60 
professors  and  749  students. 

(3.)  Stak  Univemtiea. 
The  university  at  Ghent  and  Liege,  both  resting  on  pld  foundations, 
were  instituted  by  the  government;  the  former  in  1816,  and  the  latter 
in  1817,  and  receive  annually,  from  the  treasury  a  subsidy  of  $70,000. 
Neither  have  a  theological  faculty,  and  to  each  there  is  attached  a  school 
of  applied  science,  with  special  reference  to  the  industries' of  the  locality 
— of  mines  at  Liege,  and  of  engineering  at  Ghent  The  degrees  are 
conferred  on  the  award  of  a  board  of  examiners,  appointed  by  the  king^ 
on  the  nomination  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  (two  by  the  Senate 
and  two  by  the  House),  and  the  ministers  (one  by  each).  Each  of  the 
four  faculties  (letters,  science,  law,  and  medicineX  has  a  special  board. 
The  sessions  of  the  board  are  public  at  Brussels,  and  Uie  candidates 
who  present  themselves,  on  complying  with  certain  general  reguladons, 
are  examined  without  reference  to  the  place,  or  teachers,  where  their 
knowledge  has  been  acquired.  Neither  of  the  institations  have  the 
faculty  of  theology.  The  total  attendance  of  students,  including  the 
^>ecial  schools,  for  the  last  five  years  averages  about  1,200 — ^700  at 
Liege,  under  60  teachers  (of  dififerent  gradesX  and  500  at  CHient  under 
60  teachers.  Both  institutions  are  well  provided  with  libraries,  labora* 
tories,  and  scientific  collections  The  matriculation  fee  is  15  francs,  and 
the  fees  for  all  the  courses  in  each  feculty  average  225  francs. 

(3.)  1%6  F^ee  Uhiverniy  of  Brtmels, 
The  UniTersity  of  Brussels  is  an  incorporated  institution,  managed 
by  a  board,  of  which  the  burgomaster  (mayor)  of  the  city  is  president 
It  was  instituted  in  1887,  and  professes  entire  independence  of  all  eccle- 
siastical views  or  teaching— -confining  its  insfmctions  to  courses  in  let- 
ters, science,  law,  and  medicine.  All  diplomas  must  be  signed  by  the 
professors,  rector,  and  ofilcial  inspector.  The  number  of  professors  and 
teachers  in  1869,  was  50  for  446  students. 
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Thv  foUowiDg  notes  and  extracts,  on  UniTeraity  Edncation  in  Law,  and  the 
regulations  for  admisdon  to  the  Bar  of  Scotland,  are  gathered  from  Lorimer's 
Paat^  Preaenti  and  PoaaihU  of  Oie  UniverHUes  of  ScoUand,  and  the  Report  of 
the  Scotch  Universitj  Commission. 

Bdinbuboo. — Although  it  appears  that,  so  early  as  the  year  1590,  there  were 
both  professors  and  teachers  of  the  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  yet  the 
royal  oommissioners  for  the  examination  of  the  universities  seem  to  be  correct 
when  they  say  that  the  present  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
is  of  very  recent  origin.  *  There  were,'  say  the  commissioners,  '  no  materials 
lor  the  formation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  till  1709,  when  the  civil  law  class  was 
instituted,  there  being  before  that  period  no  kindred  class  but  that  of  public 
law,  which  had  been  founded  two  years  before.  The  class  of  Scotch  law  was 
not  established  tilf  the  year  1722 ;  and  it  is  not  till  a  few  years  after  that  period 
that  there  is  any  notice  of  a  separate  Law  Faculty  to  be  found  in  the  records 
or  minutes  of 'the  university.  To  this  Faculty  the  class  of  conveyancing  was, 
upon  the  motion  of  the  Faculty  itself  added  in  1825. 

With  reference  to  the  civil  law  class,  it  is  stated  that  'up  to  the  period  at 
which  the  examination  by  us  (the  commisBioners)  took  place,  this  claes  was 
divided  into  two  brandies,  the  first  class  being  devoted  to  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  and  the  second  to  the  Pandects.'  Each  of  these  classes  met  for  one 
hour  a  day  five  days  of  the  week.  This  arrangement  was,  as  it  appears  to  the 
oommittee,  injudiciously  abolished  on  the  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  the  class  reduced  to  its  present  condition  of  a  single  lecture  once  a 
day,  on  a  subject,  to  obtain  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  which,  requires  at 
least  the  study  and  application  which  it  formerly  received. 

As  regards  the  Scotch  law  class,  the  oommissioneni  report  that  'the  lectures 
on  Scotch  law  should  embrace  both  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  Scotland ;  but 
Professor  Bell  stated  in  evidence  that  he  can  not  find  sufficient  time  in  one 
course  for  the  civil  part  of  our  jurisprudence,  in  the  way  in  which  he  thinks  it 
should  be  taught ;  and  that  he  liad  not,  when  he  appeared  before  us,  entered  at 
all  on  the  criminal  law.  His  predecessor,  Baron  Hume,  had  lectured  two  ^are 
separately  upon  this  subject  Indeed,  the  professor  admits  that  the  session  of 
five  months  is  too  short  for  the  work  which  ought  to  be  performed.  For  the 
full  discussion  of  the  subject,  two  classes  would  be  requisite ;  and  Professor 
Bell  is  of  opinion  that  both  of  these  ought  rather  to  be  taught  at  different  hours 
in  winter,  than  one  in  winter  and  one  in  summer.'  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  the  oommissioners;  and  th^y  recommend  that  'Scotch  law  should 
bo  taught  either  under  two  divisions,  dvil  and  criminal  law,  or  two  hours 
should  be  appropriated  to  it' 

The  history  of  the  class  of  'Public  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,'  which  was  the  first  endowed  in  the  university,  is  somewhat  curious. 
'  Although  this  class  be  regularly  advertised  with  the  other  classes  of  the 
university,  the  present  iocumbent  has  never  delivered  any  lectures.  His 
predecessor,  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  year 
1780  or  1781,  but  the  study  of  that  branch  of  law  having  &llen  into  neglect^ 
he  gave  it  up ;  and  although,  in  1795,  be  resumed  the  sulgect,  yq^  the  result 
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being  the  same^  he,  after  giTing  a  few  lectures,  desisted,  so  tha^  there  has  been 
no  regular  course  for  about  46  years.'  *  The  fact,'  saj  the  commissioners,  *that 
Uie  class  of  public  law  has  thus  been  annihilated,  is  a  wingnlAr  one  in  the 
history  of  literature.  At  one  period  it  was  thought  the  most  important,  per- 
haps, of  all  branches*of  Ubg^al  instruction,  and  fi>r  a  century  after  the  time  c^ 
Orotius,  it  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  part  of  philosophy ;  ^md 
yet  for  many  years,  though  intrusted  to  men  whose  talents  would  have  quali- 
fied them  to  do  it  ample  justice,  it  has  been  regarded  with  complete  and  hope- 
less indifference.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  it  is  given  in  evidence^ 
by  Mr.  Thomas  TbomsoD,  that  it  might  be  made  «  daas  of  Ifte  very  highest 
attraction,  and  of  great  utility,  and  that  this  might  be  effected  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  man  of  pre-eminent  talents  and  learning/  Notwithstanding  this 
opinion,  the  commissioners  recommend  that  *  the  dass  of  public  law  shoidd  be 
abolished ;'  and  the  suggestion  was  adopted. 

The  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  class  probably  was,  that  the  pn^essors 
oonflned  themselves  to  what  was  called  *tbe  law  of  nature'  (legal  ethics), 
which,  in  the  bands  of  an  ordioaiy  lecturer,  would  very  readily  dejgenerate  into 
a  repetition  of  moral  coAamon-plaees,  to  the  exclusion  of  public  or  constitu- 
tionfli  law,  properly  so-called,  or  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  state.  It 
is  now  suooessfblly  taught  both  in  the  continental  universities^  and  in  the 
University  of  London. 

Glasgow. — In  the  original  foundation  of  the  Univearsity  of  Glasgow,  the 
Acuities  of  thedogy,  canon  law,  civil  law,  and  arts,  are  expresdy  enumenOed. 
The  teaching  in  the  fiioulties  of  law,  however,  seems  to  have  laUeu  iato  disuse 
till  it  was  revived  in  1714  by  the  appomtment  of  a  profeawr  of  dvil  law. 
Since  that  period  there  has  been  one  proleesor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, who  teaobes  usually  Scotch  law  only,  but  who  has  also  oocasioiiaUy 
taught  civil  law  in  a  separate  dass. 

St.  Andrews. — In  the  papal  bull  by  which  the  institution  of  the  Univefiity 
of  St.  Andrews  was  sanctioned,  in  1413,  by  Benedict  XIII.,  the  study  of  the 
canon  and  dvil  law  is  enjoined,  and  in  the  second  erection  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, in  1553,  the  canonist,  wh)  was  to  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  ^tacramm 
canontan  HcenUa  decoratuSf^  was  to  teach  canon  law  on  five  days  of  the  week. 

Abbrdkbn,  King's  CoUege,'^A%  Hs  first  ereetion  in  1494,  by  the  bull  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  ^  General  Study  or  University  of  Old  Aberdeen,' 
induded  the  subjects  of  dvil  and  canon  law ;  and  by  the  new  erection,  there 
were  to  be  doctors  of  canon  and  dvil  law,  and  a  dass  of  students  who  were 
to  '  study  dvU  law,  and  be  present  at  the  lectures  ddivered  on  that  subjeotk* 
This  dass,  it  seeins,  still  exists,  though  inefficieiit 

Marikhai  OoU&ge.-^ln  this  institution,  which  was  founded  after  the  Befom*- 
tion,  there  was  originally  no  school  of  law,  but  there  is  now  attadied  to  it  a 
lectureship  on  Scotdi  law  and  conveyancing. 

The  Bar  of  Scotland, 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  that  Scotch  lawyers,  firom  the  h»titntion  of 
the  College  of  Justice  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  were  in  the  habit 
of  Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  dvil  law,  and  of  completiiig  their  graeral 
education,  at  continental  universities.  Their  education  there  frequently  oocn- 
pied  a  number  of  years;  and,  not  contented  with  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
professors,  they  also  sometimes  attached  themsdves  to  some  oelebrated  lawyer, 
at  whose  consultations  they  were  present.  The  reputation  of  several  eminent 
French  professors  attracted  to  the  French  universities  students  firom  all  quarters 
of  Europe.  After  a  time,  however,  the  current  changed,  and  Scotchmen  went 
to  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  instead  of  Bourges  and  Toulouse. 

On  their  return  home  fVom  this  foreign  education,  they  applied  for  admtssioQ 

to  the  bar  upon  a  petition  which  gave  an  account  of  their  univerdty  studies. 

Here  are  a  fhw  illustrations  from  the  records : 

In  the  MSS^  records  of  the  Sederunts  of  the  Court  of  Session  (Library  mark, 
25.2.5),  th^re  oocun  this  entry,  of  date  3d  January,  1581:--' This  day  Mr. 
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Jdezftnder  Situ,  son  kwftiU  t»  Mr.  Alex.  Sim,  aclvooa^  oim  of  the  Commio- 
flaries  of  Bdin'r.,  10  admitted  ane  advocate  upon  bis  sapplication,  given  in  to 
the  Lords  in  August  last,  mentioning  that  he  had  studied  the  laws  thrie 
years  in  France,, wher  he  had  employed  himself  ordinar  to  the  lawes,  and 
samtymes  eztraoVdinarUy,  nsoiting  to  the  moat  lamed  and  cunning  men's 
leflKus  and  conferences^  liU  ha  was  called  tMGk  yrfirm  be  deceis  of  his  parents.' 

On  4th  July,  1694,  *  Mr.  Thomas  Nioolisone  gave  in  a  supplicatione,  bearing 
that  he  hade  followed  letters  from  hisf  youth,  and  had  spent  7  or  8  years  in 
oyir  oountrejTS;  Thairfoir  craved  to  be  admitted  ane  advocat' 

'Penult  Mail,  1600. — Robert  HamiHone  gave  in  a  sappMcatione,  bearing 
that  he  had  studied  the  lawea  at  Paris,'  &c 

'  11th  June,'1600. — Compeared  by  Mr.  Lewis  Craige^  and  produced  a  supplica- 
tionne,  bearing  how  he  had  been  brought  up  at  the  schooles  in  this  burgh  till 
he  perfected  his  course  of  philosophy,  and  then  he  went  to  France,  where,  in 
Poitiers,  he  studied  the  lawea  be  the  apace  of  two  jrearea  and  a  halfe,  whereof 
I  have  given  some  evidenoe  to  their  Lordships;  therefore  desired  to  be 
admitted  ane  advocat,  to  the  effect  he  might  be  able  to  attend  on  their  Lord- 
ships* service,  and  other  affaires  of  the  country.' — Piimedden  MSS, 

'  lOtb  July,  1605. — ^Mr.  Jo'n  Halyday,  admitted  ane  advocate,  bearing  be 
was  brought  up  at  schools  and  philoeuphy  wtin  the  bofgfa,  and  then  passed  to 
Poitiers,  and  studied  the  lawes !;«  the  space  of  6  yeira  oryrby.' 

'Mr.  Oliver  Colt,  younger,  is  admitted  advocatt  upon  a  bill,  pcdantikally 
bearing  that^  after  the  accomplishing  of  his  studies  '  in  Uteris  humanioribus,'  et 
*  finite  curau  philosophisd'  in  the  college  of  Edinbargh,  where  he  was  ^  donatns 
laurea  artium  liberatiQm,'  and  had  atudyed  lawea  1  years  in  France,  and  mynds 
to  be  a  profitably  instrument  in  the  Oommonwealth.' — PUmedden  MS.^  1606. 

'18  Jan.,  1659. — ^This  day  Mr.  Geo.  M'Kenzie,  student  of  law,  gave  in  a 
supplication  to  the  commissioners'  (Cromwell's),  'mentioning  that  he  has  these 
six  years  past  been  endeavoring  to  qualify  himself  Ibr  the  office  of  ane  advo- 
cate^ both  by  studying  the  dvil  law  abroad,  in  the  universities  of  Frauce,'  Ac 

The  practice  of  attending  continental  unhreiaitiea  terminated  about  1800. 
Wheii  the  French  armiea  entered  Leyden  and  Utrecht^  the  last  resident  Scotch 
teachers  left;  and  the  oonnection  between  Scotland  and  the  Low  Oountries  in 
matters  of  Education  then  finally  dosed.  How  intimate  this  must  have  been 
is  evident  from  the  single'  ciroumstanoe^  that  in  almost  all  the  universities  of 
France^  Hoiland,  and  Ita^,  Sootclimen  were  profesaorsi  and  Hadrian  Dam- 
man  of  Bysterveldt,  a  Dtttehman,  was  appointed  in  the  year  1694  Professor  of 
Law  in  the' University  of  Edinburgh.  Education  abroad  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  made  compolaory  by  any  regulation  of  the  Faculty ;  and  some 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Judges,  mch  aa  Lord  Kames  never  had  Uie  advantagei 
though  admitting  the  expediency,  of  study  out  of  Scotland. 

The  influence  of  thia  continental  study  was  felt,  as  well  in  molding  the 
character  and  bearing  of  the  men,  as  in  modi^ing  the  law  itsel£  It  com- 
municated the  Ught  of  a  good  example,. and  gave  the  tone  of  a  high  principle 
to  the  profeasion.  The  refinement  of  education,  the  tastes  of  scholarship^  and 
the  fruita  of  study  kept  the  Faculty  flree  from  many  of  the  prejudices  incident 
to  its  provincial  position,  and  gave  it  an  influence  denied  to  more  numerous 
tx>rporations  who  have  disregarded  every  ffjstem  of  law  but  their  own.  No 
droumstance  has  indeed  tended  so  much  to  the  Ibnnatbn  of  the  simple  and 
intelligible  qrstem  of  Scotch  law,  aa  the  liberal  training  of  the  Judges  who  in 
former  days  made  it  The  institi)(iMfl  of  liord  Stair  are  laigely  indebted  to  the 
drcnmatanee^  that  its  anthor  was  once  a  professor  of  philosophy. 

The  qualificationa  exacted  from  advocates  were  at  different  times  matter  of 
regulation  by  the  Faculty  and  by  the  Courts  separately,  and  by  both  conjointly. 
It  seems  generally  to  have  been  thought  proper,  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  to 
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eommniiicate  tbeir  resolutions  to  the  Court;  they  also  somethnes  got  them 
oonflrmed;  but  they  more  freqaendy  passed  aud  enforced  their  resolutions 
upon  tbeir  own  authority,  without  the  aid  or  sanction  of  the  Court 

This,  however,  most  be  said,  that  fhom  »  very  early  period*  the  Court  lent  all 
the  assistance  which  their  authority  could  give,  to  the  efforts  of  the  bar,  to 
uphold  its  character  for  learning.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Faculty,  confirmed 
by  the  Court  on  17th  November,  1610,  advocates  were  only  to  be  admitted 
'  eftir  they  have  past  their  coarse  of  phylosophie,  and  hes  bein  brought  up  in 
some  university,  as  student  to  the  lawes  be  the  space  of  two  yiera  or  thereby.* 
(A.  S.  printed).  Thereafter,  two  modes  of  admission  were  adopted — lst» 
Ordinary;  2d,  Bztraordinaij. .  Admission  in  the  Ordinary  form  could  only  be 
obtained  after  ' a  public  and  private  examination'  in  *our  law  and  thedvill 
Jaw,'  and  by  the  delivery  of  '  a  public  lesson.*  This  ordeal  was  too  severe  for 
many  candidates ;  and  so  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Court,  '  craving  to  be 
admitted  advocate  without  undergoing  the  ordinar  tiyall  * — which  the  Court 
sometimes  granted ;  and  the  admission  so  obtained  was  termed  the  Extraordmr 
ary  mode.  The  object  of  this  was  to  allow  persons  to  become  advocates  who 
appeared  of  sufficient  ability  and  knowledge^  *  altho'  they  had  not  studied  the 
Roman  civill  law  ;*  the  Judges,  however,  being  satisfied  *  of  the  person's  inte^^ 
ri^,  good  breeding,  honest  deportment,  and  fitness  for  exercising  the  office  of 
ane  advocate.*  All  this  opened  a  door  to  fiivoritism  and  abuse.  Tbe  relations 
of  the  Judges  '  importuned  the  Lords  to  procure  their  entry  that  way,  and 
thereby  gave  occasion  to  misoonstmcUon  and  darner.'  (A«  8.,  24th  Nov., 
1691).  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  the  kindred  of  Judges  must  pass  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  and  the  system  of  extraordinary  admission  only  continued  for  » 
few  years  after  the  Revolution,    {ibid,  July,  1688,  and  25th  June,  1692).  * 

On  the  22d  February,  1724,  a  committee  whidi  had  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider a  proposal  for  examining  intrant  advocates,  upon  the  Sisotch  as  well  Ba 
the  Roman  law,  reported  that  *the  proposal  appears  to  us  not  only  to  the  honor 
of  the  Faculty,  but  also  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  whole  nation,  as 
tending  very  much  to  the  preventing  of  persons  entering  into  the  society  not 
endowed  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  knowledge.* 

From  the  Acts  of  Sederunt  above  quoted,  it  appears  that  examinations  both 
on  the  Scotch  and  Roman  law  had  been  requited  so  eariy  as  1688  and  1691, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  proposal  to  examine  in  Scotch 
law  is  in  1724  treated  as  a  novel  idea.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  records 
that  the  report  and  proposal  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  till  16th  January, 
1760;  but,  of  that  date,  the  Faculty  resolved  that  the  following  regulations, 
now  in  observance  (except  Rule  3),  should  be  adopted  in  the  examination  of 
intrants — Ist,  a  private  examination  on  the  Civil  law ;  2d,  an  examination  on 
the  Scotch  law;  3d,  a  public  trial  on  the  Civil  law.  These  rules  were  approved 
of  by  the  Court,  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Sederunt,  28th  February,  1760. 

The  Faculty  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  merely 
requiring  examination  in  Scotch  and  Civil  law.  Six  years  afterwards  a  meet- 
ing resolved  'that  as  it  oonoems  tiie  honor  ^f  the  Faculty  that  their  members 
should  be  versant  in  every  part  of  p(^te  literature,  and  more  particulariy  in 
parts  of  learning  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Roman  law, 
they  recommend  to  the  private  examinators  on  the  civil  law  to  examine  the 
candidates  upon  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Roman  law;'  and  a  copy  of 
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fhe  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  profeaeorB  of  the  tuuTefBity.  Ko 
notice  was  taken  of  the  Court 

Tlie  course  of  study  was  still  ftirther  extended  by  a  resolution  come  to  in 
1760.  The  Faculty,  on  the  ground  that  it  concerned  their  honor  that  their 
members  should  be  Tersant  in  general  leamhig,  *  and  particularly  in  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations— the  fountain  of  justice  and  equity— Tecommend  to  all 
young  gentlemen  who  intend  to  offer  themselves  candidates  for  the  office  of 
advocate  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.'  A  copy  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  professors  (but  not  to  the  Court) 
asbefora 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  held  on  6th  January,  1762,  that 
the  above  resolutions  as  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
Boinan  law,  and  of  tiie  law  of  nature  and  nations,  had  not  'been  properly 
understood,  nor  obedience  given  thereto;*  a  committee  was  therefore  appointed 
to  *lay  down  .some  proper  method  in  order  to  carry  the  same  more  effectually 
into  execution/  The  result  was,  that  on  24th  November,  1762,  the  Facultyi 
instead  of  recommending  to  the  eandidaUa  for  admission  as  before,  reoom- 
mended  to  the  ezaminatara  to  examine  the  candidates  upon  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations — the  beet  means  of  enforcing  the  study  upon  the  candidates. 

On  19th  November,  1760,  the  Faculty  adopted  the  same  resolution  in 
reference  to  Greelc  and  Roman  antiquities;  upon  which  they  'recommended 
the  private  examinaiort  on  the  civil  law  to  examine  all  candidates.*  A  C9py 
of  this  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  professors  of  the  university,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  the  Court 

A  new  course  of  investigation  into  this  matter  was  begun  in  the  year  1777, 
in  consequence  of  an  observation  from  Mr.  Crosbie^  who  stated  '  that  of  late 
there  has  been  a  great  decline  of  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue  among  the 
candidates  for  the  bar,' and  therefore  he  moved  that  the  Faculty  should  take 
this  matter  under  their  consideration,  and  tliink  of  some  proper  remedy. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  but  if  they  ever  reported,  the  report  has  not 
been  preserved.  The  subject  was,  however,  resumed  in  -the  year  1786,  when, 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  M*Leod,  '  that  as  some  misapprehension  seemed  of 
late  to  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  admission 
into  this  Faculty,'  a  committee,  composed  of  Messrs  G.  Wallace,  Wight, 
Madaurin,  Cullen,  B.  W.  MTeod,  A.  Abercrombie,  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  W. 
Craig,  Charles  Hay,  the  Solidtor-Oeneral,  and  Mr.  W.  Tait— Mr.  M'Leod,  con- 
vener—was appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject  They  did  report  on  the  18th 
July,  1786,  recommending  several  regulations  which  were  '  taken  under  con- 
sideration oue  by  one.  The  Faculty,  after  making  a  fow  alterations,  approved 
of  them,  and  recommended  to  the  Dean  to  lay  them  before  the  Court  for  their 
approbation.'  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  presented  to  the  Court, 
nor  can  any  trace  of  the  regulatk>ns  be  found. 

On  10th  December,  1787,  a  meeting  of  Faculty  was  held  at  which  no  other 
business  was  done  except  agreeing  unanimously  to  a  motion  made  by  the 
Dean  of  Fteulty,  Henry  Endrine,  to  the  eflbet  that  *  candidates  for  the  office  of 
advocate  shall  hereafter,  instead  of  being  remitted  by  the  Dean  in  the  usual 
form,  lay  before  the  Dean  certificates  of  their  having  had  a  regular  and  proper 
education;  that  these  certificates  shall  by  the  Dean  be  laid  before  the  Faculty, 
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who  shall  determine  by  ballot  whether  the  candidate  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
examinatora  or  not* 

This  resolution  waa  enforced  by  the  aole  aathorUy'of  the  Faculty,  and 
without  the  Court's  sanction,  for  four  years.  On  21st  llay,  1791,  the  Dean 
(Heniy  Erskine)  laid  before  the  Faculty  a  *  scroll  of  regfulationa  reelecting 
intrant  lawyers,'  which  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of 
the  members.  At  the  same  time  it  waa  'resolved  that  the  ballot  now  in  oae^ 
and  which  appears  to  the  Faculty  to  be  inadequate  br  the  purpose  for  which  il 
waa  enacted,  shall  be  suspended;  and  that  till  the  proposed  regulations  ahall 
be  passed  iuto  a  law,  all  persons  whose  petitions  have  been  remitted,  or  may 
be  remitted  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Court,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  examinatora 
fi>r  examination,  unless  some  objection  shall  be  stated  to  the  candidate,  and 
ahall  be  sustained  by  an  open  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  convened  for 
that  purpose.' 

In  1795  a  set  of  rules  regulating  the  admission  of  intrants,  and  requiring 
satislactory  evidence  of  integrity,  good  breeding,  and  a  regular  university 
education,  in  addition  to  a  study  of  the  civil  law,  waa  adopted  by  the  Dean 
and  Faculty  of  Advocates  which  were  not  revised  till  1813.  In  that  and  the 
following  year,  and  again  in  1818,  various  modificationB  were  made  in  order  to 
secure  in  all  candidates  evidence  of  possessing  tiie  literaiy,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  civil  and  Soots  law. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  March,  18)4: 

*  That  it  has  been  considered  aa  of  the  utmost  importenoe  for  securing  and 
perpetuating  the  general  respectebility  and  professional  usefulness  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  that  all  those  who  are  admitted  into  that  body  should 
have  previously  devoted  their  attention,  during  a  suitable  period,  to  the  study 
not  only  of  the  lawa,  but  also  of  the  learned  languages,  philosophy,  and  the 
liberal  sciences.  Begular  attendance  at  an  university  for  the  space  of  five 
years  at  least  shall  be  required  from  every  candidate  previous  to  his  admission 
into  the  Faculty. 

That  every  candidate  for  admission,  previous  to  his  private  examination  on 
the  civil  law,  shall  produce  to  the  Dean  and  also  to  his  examinatora,  certificates 
of  four  years'  regular  attendance  as  a  student  in  one  of  the  universities  of  this 
kingdom  or  abroad,  including  two  years'  attendance  upon  lectures  on  the  civil 
law  in  some  universi^. 

That  every  such  candidate,  previous  to  his  private  examination  on  the  law 
of  Soothind,  shall  produce  a  oertifteete  of  hia  having  attended  at  a  Scoto 
university  lectures  on  the  law  of  Scotland  for  one  year,  which  year  shall  be 
understood  to  be  over  and  above  the  four  years'  attendance  required  to  be 
certified  to  tiie  civil  law  examinators^  and  whicfa  shall  be  hM  to  complete  the 
five  years  of  an  university  education.' 

In  1828,  a  committee  submitted  a  series  of  rsoommendations  requiring  four 
years  residence  in  a  university,  or  n  course  of  liberal  study  in  literature  and 
philosophy  distinct  from  the  oourse  of  civil  and  Soots  law,  and  indicated  a 
sobemd  of  special  instruction  in  law,  whicfa  is  now  followed,  with  some  modi- 
fications,  in  the  Universitj  of  fidinbuigh  Lorimer's  thmtrmtim  o/  Scotkmd^ 
Pattf  FremU,  mnd  Fotfibk. 
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COURSES  OP  FACULTY  OP  LAW-EDINBURGH. 

Thb  course  of  study  in  Law  in  the  Edinburgh  UniYersity  extends  over  three 
academical  years ;  and  students,  whether  intending  to  graduate  in  law  or  not^ 
are  advised  by  the  Faculty  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the  following  order : 

Firsi  year— Civil  Law;  Second  year — Scotch  Law;  Third  year — Convey- 
ancing; and  to  attend  the  lectures  on  Public  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and 
Legal  History,  and  Medical  Jurispru^iBnce,  during  the  second  and  third  years 
of  study,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  eacti  individual  student 

I.   CIVIL  LAW. 

The  courso  of  lectures  on  Civil  Law  extends  over  a  winter  and  summer 
term,  covered  by  one  entrance  fee.  The  winter  lectures  begin  in  November, 
and  continue  until  the  end  of  March ;  the  summer  lecturw  are  given  in  May, 
June,  and  July. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  course  is  the  external  and  internal  history  and 
gene^  and  special  doctrines  of  the  Iaw  of  Borne,  as  developed  in  the 
institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  supplemented  by  the  otlier  ante-Jostinian 
and  Justinian  texts. 

During  the  winter  term  the  external  history  of  the  law  wUl  be  taken  up; 
next  the  doctrines  of  general  application ;  and  then  the  internal  history  and 
special  doctrines  (I)  of  the  law  of  poaseflsion,  property,  and  real  rights,  and  (2) 
of  the  law  of  obligations.  , 

The  lectures  of  the  sommer  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  ooasideration  of  the 
internal  history  and  ^>eeial  doctrine  of  (1)  the  law  of  the  family  relationships, 
and  (2)  the  law  of  succession. 

The  lectures  are  equally  adapted  for  students  intending  to  enter  the  legal 
profession  in  Scotland  or  England,  or  qualifying  Ibr  service  in  India  or  the 
Colonies. 

IL   LAW  or  800TLAKD. 

Winter  Session, — ^The  lectures  have  special  refbrence  to  tbe  writings  of  Mr. 
Snkine,  and  students  are  strongly  recommended  to  make  themselves  familiar 
either  with  his  *Flrinoiplea,'  14th  edition,  by  W.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  18*70,  or  his 
*  Institutes,'  edition  by  J.  Badenoch  Kicolson,  Esq.,  1871. 

1.  Sketch  of  tlie  Literature  of  the  Law  of  Sootland-^tbe  sources  of  the 
Law-^the  interpretation  of  Statutee^urisdiction— judicial  macfaineij. 

2.  Personal  Relations — marriage  and  the  modes  of  proving  it— patrimonial 
effects  of  marriage— rights  of  husband  and  wife— dissolution  of  marriage- 
divorce— tutors  and  curators — ^minors— ioaane— idiots — ^bastards — ^master  and 
servant. 

3.  On  the  Origin  of  Property  and  its  Acquisition — ^possession — ^heritabl^  and 
movable— constitution  or  heritable  rights — ^the  charter  and  its  clauses — 
investiture— mutual  rights  of  superior  and  vassal— law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
— ^transmission  of  feus — redeemable  rights — servitudes— entails,  prescriptioiis— 
questions  of  double  title. 

4.  Obligations  and  Contracts — general  requisites  to,  and  modes  of,  their  con* 
struction — partnership — joint-stock  companies — ^factory  and  agency — sale- 
stoppage  in  IroiMtlM— commodate — pledge-^-oarriera — shipi^D^^insurance — 
exchange— cautioiiary— extinction  of  obligations— diUgenee—bankruptcT'. 

6.  Suocessioa — ^heritable— movable. 

6.  Parochial  Law— clergy,  teinda,  manses^  and  glebes— churches-school* 
masters — ^poor. 

7.  Law  of  Evidence. 
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8.  Procedure. 

9.  GrimiDal  Law. 

Summer  Seasion. — The  lectures  on  Criminal  Law  are  delivered  during  the 
summer  session. 

Lectures  will  also  be  doliTered  during  the  summer  of  18Y2,  on  Bills  of  Ex- 
change— Cautionary — Procedure — ^Law  of  Evidence. 

HL   CONVEYANCIKG. 

The  course  of  lectures  delivered  finom  the  Chair  of  Conveyancing  will  em- 
brace the  following  subjects: — 

Branch  First — Deeds  in  General 

1.  Capacity  of  the  parties  to  contract,  and  lawfulness  of  the  subject  matter. 
2.  Requisites  as  to  external  form,  description  of  the  parties,  integrity  of  the 
text,  and  the  solemnities  of  execution  and  authentication.  3.  Deeds  privi- 
leged as  regards  these  solemnities.    4.  Neoessity  of  deliveiy  and  aoceptanca 

5.  Freedom  of  consent  essential  to  give  validity  to  Deeds,  and  operation  of 
error,  fraud,  force,  and  fear  as  grounds  of  reduction.  6.  Effect  of  JumiologaUon 
and  rei  interveritus  in  validating  Deeds  imperfect  or  defective  in  themselves. 
7.  The  Stamp  Laws  in  their  relation  to  conveyancing.  &  General  strqctore 
ot,  and  clauses  common  to  all  Deed& 

Branch  Sbcond — Deeds  Rdaiing  to  MbvaUs  Rights. 

1.  The  personal  bond  and  other  personal  obligations,  transmissions  thereof 
inter  vivos,  and  discharges.  2.  Personal  contracts  (exclusive  of  the  contract 
of  marriage).  3.  Deeds  relating  to  corporeal  movables,  including  maritime 
writs.    4.  Factories  and  powers  of  attorney.    6.  Bills  and  promissory  nofeesL 

6.  Personal  diligence. 

Brasch  Third — Deeds  rdaiing  to  HerHMs  Rights, 

1.  Sketch  of  the  feudal  system  and  its  bearing  on  the  existing  state  of 
heritable  rights  in  Scotland.  2.  The  writs  constituting  a  feudal  state,  and  the 
respective  rights  of  superior  and  vassal  3.  The  writs  used  in  the  voluntary 
transmission,  inter  vivos^  of  such  estate,  and  burgage  lands.  4.  The  judicial 
transmission  of  heritage.  5.  Heritable  securities,  tlielr  constitution,  transmis- 
sion, and  extinction.     6.  Leases.     7.  Real  diligence. 

Branch  Fourth — Family  Settlements  and  Relative  Deeds, 

1.  The  contract  of  marriage  and  bond  of  provision,  as  affecting  movable 
or  heritable  estate  or  both.  2.  Testamentary  Deeds,  applicable  to  either  or 
both  classes  of  estate.  3.  The  entail  and  disentail,  and  relative  Deeda 
4.  The  completion  of  titles  morUa  raiione  by  executor  and  heir  to  movable 
and  heritable  estate,  whether  testate  or  Intestate. 

In  each  of  these  branches,  alterations  made  by  recent  acts  of  Parliament  in 

the  structure  or  effect  of  any  of  the  deeds  or  writs  treated  o^  will  be  pointed 

out,  and  the  old  and  new  forms  compared. 

IV.  PUBLIC  LAW. 

The  course  of  lectures  delivered  from  the  Chair  of  Public  Law,  and  the  Iaw 
of  Nature  and  Nations,  is  divided  into  two  branches: — 

1.  Natural  Law,  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  or  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  as  a  whole. 

The  object  of  this  very  important  branch  of  the  course  is  to  exhibit  juris- 
prudence in  all  its  departments,  in  the  light  of  a  science  resting  on  nature,  as 
opposed  to  a  mere  system  of  arbitrary  or  empirical  rule&  The  Law  of  Nature 
is  consequently  investigated,  not  as  a  primitive  system  of  positive  law  existing 
in  a  particular  condition  of  society  real  or  imaginary,  but  as  the  necessary 
groundwork  of  society  itself)  and  the  unchangeable  element  in  all  systems  and 
branches  of  Positive  Law. 
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The  relation  between  Natural  Law  thus  understood,  and  the  jw  naJburale 
and  jus  gentium  of  the  Romans,  having  been  examined,  and  the  more  celebrated 
definitions  and  divisions  of  the  science,  ancient  aud  modem,  briefly  enunciated, 
the  general  scheme  of  the  whole  course  is  explained,  and  the  first  branch  sub- 
divided thus: — 

• 

a.  Sources  of  natural  law,  or  of  general  jurisprudence  =  ultimate  sources  of 
positive  law,  or  of  special  jurisprudence. 

h.  Objects  of  natural  law,  or  of  general  jurisprudence  =  ultimate  objects  of 
positive  law,  or  of  special  jurisprudence. 

c  Proximate  sources  of  positive  law,  or  of  special  jurisprudence  viewed  as 
a  whole. 

(2.  Proximate  objects  of  positiTe  law,  or  objects  of  the  different  branches  of 
positive  law. 

2.  Internatiokal  Law,  or  the  jus  irUer  gerUes. 

1st,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  International  Law.  (a)  The  Oriental  or 
Ante-Classical  Period.  (6.)  The  Classical  Period,  {c.)  The  Maritime  com- 
munities of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Middle  Ages,  (d.)  The  general  maritime 
codes,  (e.)  The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  England.  (/.)  The  North  of  Europe 
and  the  Hanseatic  Lengua  (g,)  The  rise  of  scientific  jurisprudence  in  the 
sixteenth  -and  seventeenth  centuries;  the  Spanish  period;  the  Dutch  and 
German  Period,  down  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

2d,  Public  International  Law. 

A.  Independent  States  in  their  peaceful  relations,  (a.)  Recognition;  or 
what  is  a  State  internationally  considered?    (b.)  Tlie  different  kiuds  of  States. 

ic)  The  property  of  the  Stiite.     (rf.)  Intervention,    (e.)  Tlie  balance  of  power. 
/.)  Legation,    {g.)  The  diplomatic  profession.    (%.)  The  consulate,    (t.)  Ne- 
gotiation,    (j.)  Treaties,     (k.)  Professional  literature  of  diplomacy. 

B.  Independent  States  in  their  warlike  relations,  (a.)  Tentative  war  by 
means  of  embargo,  reprisaK  Ac.  (h.)  The  laws  of  war  on  land,  (c.)  Lnws 
of  war  at  sea.    (cL)  Blockside.    (e.)  Neutrality. 

3d,  Privaie  ImtemaHonai  Lato^  or  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  the 
municipal  laws  of  one  State  are  recognized  within  the  territories  of  another. 

The  abstract  principles  evolved  in  the  first  branch  of  the  course  are  con- 
tinually kept  in  view,  and  exhibited  in  the  concrete  in  the  subsequent 
branches.  In  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Public  International  Law,  the  aim 
of  the  Professor  is  twofold ;  1st,  To  illustrate  to  law  students  in  general  the 
dependence  of  a  special  branch  of  jurisprudence  on  the  facts  of  nature,  and  on 
the  relations  necessary  to  the  existence  and  development  of  organic  social  life; 
and  2d,  To  communicate  information  on  the  subject  of  positive  International 
Law,  for  the  benefit  of  candidates  for  the  Diplomatic,  Consular,  and  Indian 
Civil  Service.  As  the  course  is  imperative  Ibr  the  bar,  and  probably  will  be 
made  so  for  the  other  branches  of  the  legal  profession,  the  general  doctrines  of 
Private  International  Law  will  be  illustrated  with  reference  to  one  special 
department  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. 

V.   CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW   AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  BISTORT. 

This  course  is  intended  to  trace — 

The  rise  and  progress  of  constitutional  principles  and  the  assertion  of 

political  right  in  the  nations  of  Europe : 
The  partial  growth  of  fi'eedom  and  free  institutions  in  the  Continental 

Nations,  and  their  full  and  successful  development  in  Britnin : 
The  causes  of  temporary  failure  of  constitutionalism  in  North  Germany: 
The  formation  of  the  English    Constitution,   and    English  Parliamentary 

History,  distinguished  into  periods : 
The  Constitutional  History  of  British  Colonies— the  United  States,  Canada, 

India,  and  Australian  Colonies. 
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The  Oonstitutional  History  of  Scotland,  CiyQ  and  Eodesiastical,  with  the 
origin  of  aome  of  its  pecoliar  laws. 

n.  VEDICAL  ^RISPRUDSVCl. 

Jfediccd  Eeidence  OmenOty. 

1.  pocumentary — 

Report!  and  written  opioioM. 
3.  Oral— 

Common  witneavei.    Expeita. 

3.  Experimental — 

Examination  of  the  lirinf ;  Mentity;  iUt«  of  %o4f ;  etate  of  mM.  ExaniutioQ  of  !&• 
dead;  leai  or  appelant  death ;  ideotlto;  eauM  of  death;  eshoBatienSi  aitopaiet.  Eum- 
fnation  of  localiUei.     Bzamtnation  or  prodoetione. 

lUBDIOAL  BTD)BNOa  BSWaACUtk 

QuesHoru  affecting  HeaJUh  or  Lift, 

1.  Assaults  and  Homicides — 

Wouiida  and  other  external  injariea ;  blood-etaias.  BoiToeaUoo,  hangiof  and  ■tranf^qy ; 
drowning.    StarrMioa.    Heat  ana  eoU.    Poiaon. 

2.  Suicide. 

3.  Offenses  against  Chasti^— - 

Bapa.  Itc;  eancealmeot of  oiagBaaay ;  criminal  thnrthn ;  JnfciitieMni 

4.  Malpraxis  and  Neglect  or  Duty. 
QuesUona  afftcUng  Property, 

Nuisances.    Arson.    Forgery.    Coining; 
QueHiona  affecting  CfivU  Bights  or  Social  Stales. 
^rriage  and  Divorce.    Impotence  and  Sterility.    live  birth.    Inheritance. 
Legitimacy.     Suryivorahip.     Insanity.     Congenital  defects.    Exemption 
from  public  duties    Feigned  diseases. 

HygieM  of  JndiMitdbL 
Man —  ^ 

Aflt  and  devalopnent.    Bex.    Coootatalioa. 
External  Agencies — 

Food  and  Drink.    Atr.    Clolhiq(.    Ablaiiona.    ExereiN. 
Habits  and  Modes  of  Life^ 

Temperaaee.  Oelihaoy  aid  Mairiaft.  rwiftwiani;  teaniad,  wathinicnV  criminaL  Pan- 
iihmenti.    Proetitntion. 

Duration  and  Expectancy  of  Life- 
Lift  AMiuaooa. 

£FygieM  of  Chmnmidiies^ 

Climate- 
Canting  diaeaae ;  remedying  diaeaee. 

Towns,  Oamps^  and  PriTate  Habitations-^ 

Topographioal  poaitaan;  wat(K  Miiiplji  beatiag  and  Ughtinf ;  ventilation;  dnioaga  and 
•ewerege. 

Public  Buildings — 

Bcboob;  churthaa;  hoapkab;  theatree;  priiooa. 
Cemeteries.    Quarantine  Establishments.    Epidemics.    Endemics. 

lUUDUATIOir  IN  LAW. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  instituted  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
Universities'  Commissioners  in  1862.  No  one  can  be  admitted  a  candidate 
nnless  he  be  a  graduate  in  arts  in  one  of  the  universities  of  Scotland,  England, 
or  Ireland,  or  of  a  colonial  or  foreign  uniTersity  specially  recognized  by  the 
University  Court  He  must  have  attended  courses  of  at  least  80  lectures  In 
Civil  Law,  Law  of  Scotland,  and  Conveyancing,  each ;  and  of  not  less  than  40 
in  Public  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and  History,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence^ 
eadi.  His  examination  moat  bd  conducted  both  in  writing  and  viva  voce^  by 
the  six  professors,  who  are  constituted  examiners,  and  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  professorship,  or  the  absence  of  an  incumbent,  th^  place  must  be  filled 
by  the  University  Court    Each  candidate  must  pay  a  fee  of  five  guineas. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL  D.)  is  conferred  honoria  cmeSt  tentom, 
It  was  first  conferred  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1696 ;  and  down  to 
1872,  137  names  had  been  entered  on  the  register  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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IHTBODUOTIOV.* 

Pbetioits  to  the  estabHshmefnt  of  Uniyeraities  in  Scotland,  a  residence 
abroad  was  considered  indispensable  for  all  who  aimed  at  advancing  their 
fortunes  by  other  means  than  the  sword;  and  even  after  these  institntions 
arose,  the  custom  oontimied  for  more  than  a  oentniy  in  green  observance.  At 
a  much  later  period,  and  indeecKdown  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centniy, 
we  meet  .with  few  eminent  Scotchmen  who  were  not  partially  educated  on  the 
Continent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  generation  now  at  maturity  had  less 
intercourse  with  foreign  cono tries  in  their  youth  than  any  other  witljin  the 
range  of  our  authentic  history.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  custom  has  in 
some  degree  reviyed ;  and  it  is  productive  of  so  many  advantages,  both  intel- 
lectual and  social,  that  we  would  gladly  see  it  more  generally  reinstated.  So 
long  as  even  a  highly  instructed  man  has  not  actually  seen  political  rdtations^ 
social  life,  civilization,  and  refinement,  under  more  than  one  form,  however 
much  he  may  have  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  they  exist,  some  degree  of 
narrowness  will  inrariably  belong  to  his  character.  By  such  a  person  the 
accidental  peculiarities  of  that  phase  which  society  exhibits  in  his  own  country, 
win  be  continually  mistaken  for  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  normal  human 
development ;  and  with  Chinese  exclushreness  he  win  be  become  as  intolerant 
of  a  custom  which  rins  against  his  conventional  notions,  as  of  one  which 
violates  a  universal  law.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  that  the  distinctioi^ 
when  pointed  out,  should  be  admitted ;  the  practical  conduct  of  the  individual 
will  be  the  same  so  long  as  he  does  not  fed  that  whilst  the  one  is  as  univeiBal 
as  the  heaven  which  is  over  all,  the  other  may  be  set  at  nought,  not  only 
fainocently,  but  flrequently  wHh  advantage.  Now  this  fseKng,  so  fiu*  as  we 
have  observed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  those  who  have,  sb  to  speak,  absoribed 
more  than  one  nationality;  that  is,  to  whom  the  manners  and  modes  of  think- 
ing of  some  foreign  people  have  at  one  time  been  so  ihmiliar,  that  those  of 
their  own  country  would  have  been  felt  to  be  strange.  At  first  sight  it  may 
appear  that  that  rigidity  In  trifles,  by  which  it  will  be  admitted  onr  countrymen 
frequently  expose  themselves  to  ridlcnle,  is  too  instgniflcant  a  &ult  to  merit  so 
costly  a  cure  as  a  foreign  education,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
magnifying  trifles  to  the  level  of  moral  and  refigious  duties^  we  run  no  small 
risk  of  occasionally  degrading  these  latter  to  the  levd  of  trifles,  or  what  is  sCiQ 
more  fl'equent  in  this  country,  the  half  interest  with  which  we  regard,  and  the 
half  strictness  with  which  we  perform  the  one  extends  to  the  other,  and  a  sort 
of  unmeaning  and  undiscriroinating  stiKhess,  which  speedily  becomes  the  grave 

*  Lorimer*!  UnivertitUt  tf  Seotltmd, 
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of  every  thing  like  generous  enthosiasm  or  fearless  mnceritj,  extends  itself  to 
our  whole  conduct.  Now  the  advantages  thus  arising  from  foreign  residenco 
and  instruction,  it  was  the  object  of^our  ancestors  to  secure  to  our  youth  by 
positive  institutions;  and  with  this  view  it  was  that  Balloil  Ck>U^ge,  Oxford, 
and  the  Scotch  College  in  the  University  of  Paris,  were  founded,  the  first  by 
Dervorguilla,  the  wife  of  the  elder  Balloil,  in  1282,  and  the  latter  by  David^ 
Bishop  of  Moray,  in  1325.  Similar  institutions  of  less  celebrity  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  all  of  which  have  either  been  swept  away  by 
successive  revolutions,  or  converted  into  training  scliools  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  Those  who  know  how  rarely  the  advantages 
we  have  hinted  at,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  special  ones  of  positive  scien- 
tific instruction,  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  innumerable  swarms  of  our  youthful 
countrymen  who  at  present  infest  every  part  of  the  Continent^  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  an  arrangement  by  which  provision  was  made  for  the 
superintendence  of  their  studies  immediately  on  (heir  arrival  Nor  was  it 
only  where  such  establishments  had  been  instituted  for  their  benefit  that 
Scotch  students  in  earlier  times  had  an  advantage  over  those  of  our  own  day. 
1\>  say  nothing  of  the  fiicilities  affbrded  for  foreign  study  by  the  use  of  Latin 
as  the  common  language  of  the  learned,  there  was  scarcely  a  university  on  tlie 
Continent  where  Scotchmen  did  not  hold  professors*  chairs  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Dr.  Irving's  'Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,' 
we  luive  ourselves  hit  upon  no  less  than  thirty-three  names  of  countrymen  of 
our  own,  who  during  this  time  were  professors  in  the  Universities  of  France 
Germany,  and  Holland.  It  was  into  the  hands,  and  not  unfrequently  into  tlie 
houses,  of  these  men,  that  a  Scottish  youth  of  those  days  naturally  passed, 
when  he  bad  completed  his  course  at  the  burgh  or  monastic  school,  and  from 
their  position  they  must  have  been  eminently  qualified  not  only  to  give  htm 
every  information  and  assistance  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued at  the  Foreign  School,  but  from  being  his  countrymen,  and  consequently 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  his  previous  training,  they  would  bo  enabled  to 
adapt  their  advice  to  the  condition  of  his  actual  advanoeroent 

The  four  existing  univernties  of  Scotland  were  founded  as  follows:  Sl 
Andrews  in  1411,  by  Henry  Ward  Law,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Benedict  Xin.  in  1413;  Glasgow,  by  Pope  Nicholaii  Y.,  in  1450; 
Aberdeen,  by  Pope  Alexander  VI^  in  1494 ;  and  Edinburgh,  by  James  YI., 
in  i:;82. 

In  the  FirH  Book  of  DiacipUne  a  plan  for  the  reoi^anization  of  the  universi- 
ties was  set  forth,  which  would  have  harmonized  the  conflicting  claims  of  each, 
and  put  them  all  on  to  the  special  work  for  which  each  was  best  fitted. 

In  1858,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  'to  make  provision  for  the  better 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland)  and  improving  and 
reg^ilatiog  the  course  of  study  therein,  and  for  the  union  to  the  two  universities 
and  colleges  of  Aberdeen.'  By  this  act  a  Board  of  University  Commissioners 
was  appointed,  with  ample  powers,  and  in  the  universities  there  is  a  uniform 
system  of  government  and  instruction— so  that  the  present  constitution  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  hereafter  described,  will  answer  as  a  type  of  the  whole. 
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UVIVXB8ITY  OF  8T.  AKDBXWB. 
(From  MeCrie*B  Lift  of  Andrew  MeWine.) 

The  university  of  St  Andrews  was  the  earliest,  and  continued  long  to  be  tlie 
most  celebrated  of  Scotch  academical  institutions.  For  two  centuries  almost  all 
the  eminent  men  who  appeared  in  this  country  were  connected  with  it,  either 
as  teachers  or  pupils.  .  A  brief  description  of  its  constitution,  tlie  mode  of 
instruction  practiced  in  it,  and  the  changes  made  on  this,  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  state  of  our  literature  than  any  sketch  which  I  could  propose  to 
give  of  the  history  of  all  the  universities. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  no  great  school  existed  in 

Scotland ;  and  the  youth  who  were  desirous  of  a  liberal  education  were  under 

the  necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad.    The  inconveniences  arising  fh>m  this  were 

increased  by  the  dissensions  which  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  rival  popes 

excited  on  the  Continent    To  remedy  the  evil,  Henry  TVTardlow,  Bishop  of  St 

Andrews,  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  erected,  in  the  year  1411,  a  General 

Study,  or  university,  in  the  chief  city  of  his  diocese;  and,  two  years  after,  the 

charter  which  he  had  granted  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  from  Benedict  XIII., 

whom  the  Scots  then  acknowledged  as  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  university  of  St  Andrews  was  formed  on  the  model  of  those  of  Paris 
and  Bologna,  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges.  All  its  members,  or  supposts, 
as  ti)ey  were  called,  including  tlie  students  who  had  attained  the  degree- of 
bachelor  as  well  as  the  masters,  were  divided  into  nations,  according  to  the 
places  from  which  they  came.  At  a  congregation  or  general  meeting,  they 
elected  four  procurators,  who  had  a  right  to  act  for  them  in  all  causes  in  which 
their  interests  were  concerned,  and  four  intrants  or  electors^  by  whom  the  rector 
was  chosen.  The  rector  was  the  chief  magistrate,  and  had  authority  to  judge 
and  pronounce  sentence,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  assessors,*  in  all 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to  members  of  the  university,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  crimes  which  incurred  the  highest  punish mentf  He  had  a  right  to 
repledge  any  member  of  the  university  who  might  be  called  before  any  other 
judge,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  in  certain  cases,  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  university  might  be  called  before  the  rector's  court,  upon 
the  complaint  of  a  master  or  student  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  would  give  occasion  to  a  collision  of  author- 
ities; and,  accordingly,  a  concordat  was  entered  into,  at  an  early  period,  be^ 
tween  (he  university  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  by  which  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdictions  were  defined  and  adjusted.  The  university  had  the  right  of 
purchasing  victuals  free  from  custom,  within  the  city  and  the  regality  of  the 
abbey.  It  was  also  exempted  from  paying  all  other  imposts  and  taxes,  even 
those  levied  by  the  Estates,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  called  (he  great 
custom.  Its  members  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  duties  exacted  for  confirming 
testaments;  and  such  of  them  as  were  clergymen,  and  possessed  benefices  with 
cure,  were  liberated  by  the  papal  bull  from  obligation  to  personal  residence  as 
long  as  they  taught  in  the  university.  Besides  its  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, the  university  possessed  ecclesiastical  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it 
sometimes  proceeded  to  excommunication.}  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
evidence  of  the  respect  paid  to  literature,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
which  had  arisen,  it  was  determined  that  the  Rector  of  the  University  should 
take  precedence  of  the  Prior  of  the  Abbey  in  all  public  processions. 

*  In  general  the  univenity  elerted  the  — ewott,  and  eofipowered  the  RetAor  to  appoint  hie 
depntiet.    The  number  of  nmomtn  wai  twelTe :  three  from  each  nation. 

t  Tliere  it  one  inttanea  of  enpitnl  ponMhineot  being  inflicted  by  the  aenteoce  of  the  rector  of 
the  university  of  Glaigow.    Statist.  Acf*ount  of  Beutland,  vol.  xxi.    Append. 

t  In  a  dispute  whuth  the  ncUtt  and  professors  of  theolnfy  in  the  university  had  with  t]|» 
masters  of  9t.  9aIvators  College  abriut  tlie  power  of  conferring  degrees,  the  former  threatened  the 
latter  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  matter  was  settled  by  a  provincial  council  held  in  1470, 
in  the  way  of  the  College  consenting  to  lenoanoe  the  right  which  they  had  acquired  by  a  papal. 
buU. 
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For  the  direction  of  its  literuT'  affairs,  the  members  of  the  unirersity  were 
divided  into  faculties,  according  to  the  sciences  that  wiere  taught.  At  tlie  head 
of  each  of  these  was  a  dean,  who  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  masters  of 
his  faculty  for  regulating  the  mode  of  study,  and  for  examinations.  The 
chancellor  presided  at  meetings  pf  the  nniversity  for  the  conferring  of  degreeiL 
It  was  long  before  medicine  was  taught,  as  a  separate  science,  id  our  Qoiverat* 
ties,  and  it  does  not  a|H[>ear  that  they  were  aocmstoBed  ancieaUy  to  confer 
degrees  in  law.  The  branches  taught  were  the  aits  of  philoaophy,  canon  law, 
and  divinity. 

However  limited  this  course  of  education  was,  and  however  rude  and  imper- 
fect the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted,  such  an  institution  eould  not  fiiil  to 
produce  effects  favorable  to  the  prog^ress  of  knowledge.  The  erection  of  the 
nniveraity  of  St.  Andrews  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  first  dawn  of  learn- 
ing in  Scx>tland.  Attracted  by  novelty,  or  animated  by  that  thirst  &r  knowledge 
which  has  always  characterized  Scotchmen,  students  came  to  St  Andrews  lh>m 
•very  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  university  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  very  slender  funds  uatil 
the  erection  of  colleges  in  it.  The  College  of  St  Salvator  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Kennedy  in  the  year  1450 ;  that  of  St  Leonard  was  founded  by  John 
Hepburn,  the  prior  of  the  abbey,  in  the  y^r  1512;  and  the  erection  of  St 
MAvy^y  or  the  New  College,  was  begun  by  Archbishop  Beatoim  in  the  year 
1 532,  aod  completed  by  Archbishop  Hamilton  in  the  year  1552.  Each  of  these 
was  endowed  with  funds  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  profesrars  and 
bursars.  In  the  regulations  of  St  Marys  College,  we  may  observe  the  ad- 
vancement which  knowledge  had  already  made,  and  tho  influence  which  it 
exerted  over  the  minds  of  the  popish  prelates  or  their  adviaent. 

A  college  has  been  compared  to  an  incorporated  trade  within  a  burgh :  but 
it  bears  a  still  more  striking  resemblance  to  a  convent  The  principal  differ- 
ence bet^ineen  them  is,  that  tlie  latter  was  an  association  entirely  for  religiooa 
purposes,  whereas  learning  was  the  chief  object  of  the  former.  Tlie  members 
of  a  college,  like  the  monks,  were  bound  to  live,  eat,  and  sleep  in  tlie  same 
house,  they  were  supported  in  common  upon  the  goods  of  the  college,  and 
were  astricted  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the  founder.  A  university,  thongh  a 
diartered  body,  was  not  under  the  same  regulations,  nor  was  the  same  provi- 
sion made  for  its  members.  The  college  was  within  the  nniversity ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  were  also  members  of  the  latter,  partook  of  its  privileges, 
and  were  subject  to  its  government 

Two  things  deserve  notice  as  to  the  College  of  St  Leonard.  In  tlie  first 
place,  although  it  owed  its  erection  to  monks,  was  placed  under  their  immediate 
superintendence,  and  taught  constantly  by  persons  taken  fix>m  the  convent,  and 
although  its  original  foundation  and  sul^equent  endowments  were  highly  cal- 
culated to  foster  superstition,*  yet  the  reformed  opinions  obtained  an  earlier 
and  more  extensive  reception  in  tliis  college  than  in  the  rest  of  the  nniversity. 
In  the  second  place,  this  seminary  had  at  first  to  stiuggla  with  great  difficulties, 
on  account  of  the  slenderness  of  its  funds;  but,  by  the  vigilance  of  its  patroa^^ 
and  the  diligence  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  education,  it  not  only  snr> 
mounted  these,  but  attained  great  celebrity.  So  many  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  came  to  study  at  St  Leonards,  that  the  name  of  the  College  ef 
Poor  Clerks,  which  the  founder  had  originally  given  it,  conveyed  a  very 
erroneoa.<i  idea  of  those  who  resided  witliin  its  walls. 

The  defense  and  increase  of  tho  Catholic  &ith  was  one  declared  object  of  the 
erection  of  all  the  colleges.  This  is  more  particularly  expressed  in  the  deeds 
founding  and  providing  for  tlie  College  of  St  Mary.  It  was  erected  'for  de- 
fending and  confirming  the  Catholic  faitli,  that  the  Christian  reKgion  might 
flourish,  tlie  Word  of  God  mig^it  be  more  abundantly  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the 
fiiilhful,  and  to  oppose  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  pestiferous  heretics  and 


*  I9  1S8S,  John  Archibald  roumM  an  altar  in  Um  Coi!«f»  of  Poor  StodaDti,  to  the  honor  of 
the  blewcd  virgin  Marr,  *  for  the  tnlvttion  of  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  tho  mooaaCcrj  and  all  tho 
eanoM,  alto  for  thotooli  of  Mr.  Michael  LiTingitna,  former  vicar  of  W«mie»  and  of  Sir  Robort 
Walllt,  fbrniar  arehdMoon  of  8t.  Andrews ;  also  of  the  aoub  of  hit  own  fiitber  and  naother,  and 
hit  tpooae.  Maryret  S^maonn,  and  all  hit  benefactors  and  friends.*  The  nasten  appear  to  hav* 
antertained  notions  or  piety  aomewhat  diflbrent  from  tbe  above,  when,  in  1550,  they  ordained 
that  the  lines  levied  from  absentees  should,  after  growing  to  a  round  sum,  be  converted  *  in  viouaii, 
Ad  rafoeillandoe  oooversaatiam  animoe,  ek  in  alwt  pics  ««m,*    Papers  «>f  Uaivtfsity. 
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kereeiarclM  who,  tlasl  have  sprang  up  and  flouriabed  in  thesa  timea,  in  this  as 
well  aa  in  many  other  parte  of  the  world.'  Yet,  within  a  ehort  time  after  thia 
language  waa  held,  these  *  peatiferotts  heretics'  prevailed  against  the  Catholic 
fai&,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  very  places  and  funds  which  were  destined 
for  their  svppcession  and  extirpation.  Th$  Protestant  sentiments  had  for  many 
yean  been  aecretly  spreading  in  all  tiie  colleges  of  8t  Andrews,  and  tliey  were 
DOW  embraced  by  tiie  gieater  part  of  ilie  profiaesors,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  8t  Salvators. 

Daring  the  agitation  of  the  religions  controversy,  the  academical  exercises 
were  interrupted,  and  the  number  of  students  diminished.  In  the  year  1659, 
the  faculty  of  arts  was  under  the  necessity  ^f  superseding  the  public  exhibi- 
tions usual  at  graduation.  Several  of  the  masters  in  St  Salvators,  including 
William  Cranston,  the  principal,  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  left  their 
places ;  but  the  greater  part^  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  belonging  to  the  two 
otiier  ooll^ietf  embraoed  the  Reformation,  and  consequently  retained  their 
situations.  John  Douglas,  afterwards  Archbiahop  of  St  Andre wa,  was  at  this 
time  Principal  of  St  Mary's  College,  and  John  Duncaneon  of  St  Leonards^ 

EveryUiing  connedsd  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  which 
was  interwoven  with  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  university  and  of  the 
colleges  belonging  to  it^  was  removed  at  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation. 
Other  alterations  were  at  the  same  time  contemplated  by  the  relbrmerB,  but 
various  cauaes  prevented  them  Anom  being  carried  into  eifeet  Accordingly, 
the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  academical  exerciaea,  so  far  aa  related  to  philos> 
ophy  or  the  arta,  continued  nearly  on  their  former  fbotiog. 

All  the  scholars  who  entered  at  one  time  into  a  college  formed  a  class,  which 
was  put  under  the  government  of  a  regent,  with  whom  they  continued  four 
years.  The  regents  liad  not,  like  the  professors,  permanent  situations  in  the 
ooUega  It  would  appear,  that  originally  ev*  ry  master  of  arta  waa  bound  to 
teach  a  clnas,  and  came  under  an  engagement  to  this  purpose  at  liia  laureation. 
Afterwards  it  became  customary  to  grant  diapenaations  fh)m  tliis  du^.  When 
the  number  of  graduated  persons  had  increased,  and  it  became  in  other  respects 
an  object  of  importance  to  obtain  a  regency,  those  who  were  desirous  of  it 
presented  a  petition  to  the  (acuity,  in  which  tliey  profefved  Uieir  knowledge  of 
the  text  of  Ariatotie,  and  requested  permission  to  explain  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  govern  a  class.  They  were  ordinarily  bounH  to  continue  until  they  had 
taught  two  classes;  but  at  St  Andrews,  the  greater  part  of  the  regents 
retained  their  aituationa,  to  whicli  tiie  profits  from  altarages  or  chaplainries  were 
attached,  until  they  obtained  a  living  in  tiie  church  or  an  office  in  the  stata 

Though  the  regular  time  of  the  course  was  firar  years,  it  was  usually  finished 
in  three  years  and  a  half  Tiie  session  began  on  the  first  of  October,  and  con* 
tinned  through  the  whole  year,  except  the  montba  of  August  and  September, 
whkih  were  allowed  as  a  vacation.  The  regent  aasembled  his  class  three  hours 
every  day,  and  read  and  exphuned  tlie  bo^s  of  Aristotle,  which  the  students 
were  bound  to  bring  along  with  them.  He  began  with  dialectics  or  logic,  then 
proceeded  to  ethws,  next  to  pliysics,  and  conduded  with  metaphysics,  which 
was  called  frtma  phihaophia^  or  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy,  and  math- 
ematics, which  induded  arithmetic  During  thdr  coorM,  the  students  were 
finequentiy  employed  in  disputations  and  declamations,  both  privately  in  their 
class,  and  publicly  before  the  college  and  tiie  university.  Besides  seeing  lliat 
the  regenta  and  atudents  did  their  duty,  tiie  principal  usually  read  public  lec- 
tures on  what  were  then  reckoned  the  higher  branches  of  philosopny,  which 
were  attended  by  all  tiie  students  in  the  college,  except  those  of  the  first  year.* 

*  JaoMt  MeWnio  hai  left  an  account  of  the* course  of  ttudr  futlowcd  by  VViUiam  Collace,  who 
WM  hit  regent  in  St.  Leonard*,  between  ISTS  and  1574.  After  itatinf  tnat  he  bccan  with  ieech- 
iaff '  CSa«aader*t  Rhstoffie,*  he  adik :  *  We  hard  the  Oration  mo  refe  Deitoro.  Then  he  gaifT  wa 
aeompend  oThia  a  win  of  Philoeopi  and  the  poftT^iof.  We  onterit  in  the  oriran.  of  Ariat.  yl 
yeor,  and  leimK  to  tiie  Demonftrationt. — ^Tlie  Meand  yeir  of  nny  courte  we  hard  the  Deroon^tra- 
tioni  the  Topika,  and  tiie  Sophist  ea|itiooet.  And  the  Primarioa,  Mr.  Jamea  Wilkio,  •  gtiid 
peaceable  iweet  auld  man.  wha  luilTed  me  weill,  teached  tiie  four  iiiecietof  Ihearithnerik  and 
pom  thing  of  Itie  fphnrc — ^The  third  yetr  of  our  course  we  bard  tlie  fyre  bniks  of  the  Ethsks,  wi 
the  aught  balks  of  tite  Phvsilts,  nnd  de  ortu  et  interitu.  That  jtnt  we  Iwd  our  Raclielar  aoi 
according  to  liie  solemn  it  ies  then  vsed  of  Deelamationi,  banqueting,  and  playcs — ^Tbe  fourt  and 
hst  ye!r  of  onr  eonrse,  quhllk  was  the  17  yeir  of  roy  age  out|Mst  and  18  rinntng.  we  learned  tha 
Imiu  de  eoelo  and  meteors,  also  the  sphere  more  exactly  teachit  by  our  awin  regent,  and  maid  ws 
for  our  Tieees  and  biaekatona,  and  liad  at  Pace  our  piuosotion  aod  fioisbing  of  our  courMS.* 
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In  the  middle  of  the  third  yetir  of  their  ooaree,  sach  of  the  aiodents  as 
obtained  aa  attestation  of  regular  attendance  and  good  behavior  from  their 
regent  and  the  principal  of  their  college,  were  admitted  to  enter  on  triala  Sbr 
the  degpree  of  bachelor.  For  this  purpose  the  fecolty  chose  eroy  year  three 
regents,  one  from  each  college,  as  examinatore.  In  the  presence  of  these  the 
candidltes  determined*  a  question,  in  logic  or  morals,  in  a  continued  disooorae, 
and  answered  such  questions  as  were  proposed  to  them  on  any  of  the  branches 
which  tliey  had  studied  under  their  respective  regents.  The  ezaminators  made 
their  report  to  the  faculty,  when  such  as  had  given  satisfaction  were  confirmed 
as  bachelors  by  the  Dean,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  a  lower  class.  The  act  of 
laureation  at  the  end  of  the  coarse  was  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  Bat 
on  this  occasion  the  candidates  were  examined  on  the  whole  circle  of  the  arta^ 
and  bound  to  defend  a  thesis,  which  had  been  previoosly  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  the  different  colleges.  They  were  divided  into  circles,  and  their  names 
ftrranged  according  to  their  merit,  with  a  certain  preference,  however,  to  persons 
of  rank.  And  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  solemnly  conferred  on  them 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  in  nomine  Pairis^  Filii,  ei  SpiriiAs  SancH. 
The  intermediate  degree  of  licentiate  of  arts  is  recog^iized  by  the  laws,  but  it 
was  not  separately  conferred,  at  least  in  latter  times.  Both  at  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  and  master,  the  graduates  paid  certain  sums  of  money,  ac^ 
oonling  to  their  rank,  to  the  purse  of  the  nniversity  and  of  the  faculty,  to  tb4 
dean,  and  to  their  offioers;  and  those  who  were  poor  obliged  themselves  to  give 
what  was  due  to  the  public  funds  as  soon  as  they  were  in  ability.  By  an  old 
law,  each  student,  including  those  who  held  bursaries,  was  bound  to  give  to 
his  regent  annually,  for  three  years»  a  Scots  noble,  which  in  later  times  was 
interpreted  as  answering  to  a  pound  Scots,  'soAni  cvjutcunqm  vberiore 
HberalUaie:f 

We  can  not  form  such  an  exact  judgment  respecting  tlie  ancient  mode  of 
teacliing  theology,  as  tho  Reformation  necessarily  made  a  greater  change  on 
this  department  of  instruction.  Many  of  the  ancient  formsy  however,  were 
still  retained  and  observed.  There  continued  to  be  a  theological  &cal^,  con- 
sisting of  the  doctors,  licentiates,  and  bachelors  of  divinity,  who  resided  within 
the  university.  They  assembled,  along  with  ti)e  students  of  divinity,  annually 
on  the  first  of  October,  when  a  sermon  or  oration,  intended  to  excite  the 
heareri  to  diligence  in  sa6red  studies,  was  delivered.  The  mastefs  and 
bachelors  then  met  apart,  and  arran;^  the  subjects  on  which  each  should  read 
them.  The  lectures  were  delivered  on  the  Scriptures,  which  were  divided  into 
five  parts;  the  Pentateuch  or  legal  books,  the  historical  books,  the  sapiential, 
the  prophetical,  and  those  of  the  New  Testament.  'Formerly,  under  papacy, 
the  students  ascended  to  degrees  in  theology,  by  reading  tlte  sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard ;  but  now,,  since  tlie  reformation  of  religion  and  the  burial  of  popeiy, 
this  practice  is  altered  and  reformed.'  From  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end 
of  September  tliere  was  an  intermission  of  the  lectures;  and  during  this 
interval,  the  students  were  exercised  once'  a  week  in  theological  dispatations^ 
at  which  one  of  the  masters  presided,  and  the  rest  were  present  and  took  » 
share  in  the  debate.  The  disputants  were  exhorted  to  avoid  the  altercation 
usually  practiced  in  the  schools,  '  and  not  to  bite  and  devour  one  another  like 
dogs,  but  to  behave  as  men  desirous  of  mutual  instruction,  and  as  the  servants 
of  Christy  who  ought  not  to  strive  but  to  be  gentle  to  all.' 

The  lectures  were  chiefly  delivered  by  those  who  were  proceeding,  in  their 
theological  degrees.  Before  entering  on  this*  duty,  it  behooved  them  to  have 
bden  students  of  divinity  for  three  years,  to  have  sustained  the  part  of  » 
respondent  twice  in  the  public  disputes  during  the  vacandes,  to  have  given 
proof  of  their  talents  twice  in  the  weekly  exercise,  and  to  have  preached  once 
in  the  vulgar  language  before  the  people,  and  in  Latin  befbre  the  nniversity. 
Afler  thisy  being  admitted  by  the  faculty,  they  taught  for  four  ^ears  in  the 

*  From  thi«  act  thejr  w«re  eiined  DeUrmtnamttt, 

t  TIra  flettffNttlon  pAHp«r  dn«  not  appanr  to  bars  been  alwnyt  tnad  la  the  noM  Mate.  la 
F^b.,  1579,  it  was  daelared  *  Soltn  bareanoa  et  mandicM  pauperei  etsa  oeiwendoa.*  But  fWm 
other  dooamanta  it  nppean  that  ad  the  students  of  philosophy  were  dirided  into  three  classes: 
*  Priman  or  p»tentt»r§»,  Beeondnrs  or  poienten,  and  Ternnrs,  or  wunuM  j^otemU»^  olim  fUtfertt  z* 
Mid  the  latter  paid  dues,  akhoufh  proportionally  smaller  than  the  two  former. 
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public  schools,  by  expounding  the  Scriptures,  according  to  the  arrangementi 
formerly  mentioned..  The  probationary  lecture  which  they  delivered  at  the 
oommeneement  of  each  part  of  the  course,  may  be  viewed'as  a  specimen  of  the 
mode  of  teaching  then  practiced.  The  lecturer  began  with  promising  a  pan- 
egyric on  the  books  of  Scripture  which  he  proposed  to  expound ;  he  next  g^ve 
a  summary  of  their  contents;  and,  in  the  third  place,  having  selected  a  partic- 
ular passage,  he  started  a  question  from  it,  stated  the  opinions  held  on  the 
affirmative  and  negative  sides,  laid  down  certain  propositions  for  clearing  the 
truth,  confirmed  it  by  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  solved  the  difficulties  that 
might  be  urged  against  it  Before  tlie  students  in  the  public  schools,  the 
lecturers  were  bound  to  confine  themselves  to  a  single  chapter  at  a  time,  and 
were  directed  to  explain  the  text  distinctly  and  methodically,  by  comparing  it 
with  other  passage  of  Scripture,  or  by  producing  the  judgment  of  the  most 
approved  and  skillful  interpreters,  *  provided  nothing  was  brought  forward  that 
could  not  stand  the  test  of  Scripture.'  It  would  seem  that  this  was  nearly  the 
method  which  the  professors  followed  in  their  theological  lectures. 

When  the  student  commenced  lecturing  on  the  legal  books,  he  was  declared 
by  the  &culty  a  cursory  bachelor  of  divinity ;  on  commencing  the  prophetical 
books,  he  became  a  formed  bachelor ;  and,  on  entering  on  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  was  pronounced  a  confirmed  bachelor.  On  finishing  his 
course  of  teaching,  he  proceeded  to  take  his  degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor. 
The  statutes  described  at  length  the  disputations  which  were  maintained,  and 
the  ceremonies  which  wore  used  on  both  these  occasions. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  study  agreed  upon  by  the  theological  professors  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
reduced  to  practice ;  and  though  this  had  been  the  case,  it  has  little  claim  to 
our  commendation.  The  lectures  read  by  young  men  who  had  studied  divinity 
for  so  short  a  period  as  three  years,  must  have  been  extremely  jejune-  and 
superficial ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effectual  provision  was  made  to 
secure  their  diligence  in  these  exhibitions.  Yet  their  lectures,  such  as  they 
were,  served  as  a  pretext  for  tlie  regular  professors  neglecting  the  duty  of 
theological  instruction.  In  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  university  was  nearly  nominal,  and  that 
■cholastic  philosophy  engrossed  the  attention  of  both  masters  and  scholars. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline  proposed  a  plan  for  remodeling  the  three 
universities,  which  oontainod  the  following  arrangements  for  St.  Andrews. 
The  first  college  was  to  contain  classes  for  dialectics,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  medicine.  In  tlie  second  college,  a  lecturer  on  ethics, 
economics,  and  politics,  and  two  lecturers  on  law,  Roman  and  municipal,  were 
to  be  established.  And  the  third  college  was  to  be  provided  with  two 
teachers  of  languages,  one  of  Greek  and  another  of  Hebrew;  and  two  teachers 
of  divinity,  the  ono  of  tlie  Old  and  the  other  of  the  New  Testament.  None 
were  to  be  graduated  in  their  respective  faculties  unless  they  had  attended  the 
regular  course,  which,  for  students  of  philosophy,  was  three  years ;  of  law, 
four  years ;  and  of  medicine  and  divinity,  five  years.  This  plan  was  unques- 
tionably an  improvement  on  the  original  constitution,  according  to  which  the 
three  colleges  were  completely  independent,  and  exactly  the  same  branches 
were  taught  in  each.  And  in  other  respects  it  was  favorable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  literature  and  science.  But  it  was  not  adopted.  In  vain  did  the 
authors  recommend  it  to  the  nobility,  along  with  a  proposal  to  erect  parochial 
schools,  as  contributing  to  'the  most  high  advancement  of  the  commonwealth.* 
In  vain  they  urged,  'If  Gkkl  shall  give  your  wisdoms  grace  to  set  forward 
letters  in  the  sort  prescribed,  ye  shall  leave  wisdom  and  learning  to  your 
posterity,  a  treasure  more  to  be  esteemed  than  any  earthly  treasures  ye  are 
able  to  amass  lor  them,  which,  without  wisdom,  are  more  able  to  be  their  ruui 
and  confusion  than  help  and  comfort.*  Prejudice  is  blind,  and  avarice  dea(  to 
all  considerations  of  public  good ;  but  the  plan  will  remain  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  views  of  its  compilers. 

In  the  year  1563,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Queen  and  Lords  of 
Articles,  'in  the  name  of  all  that  within  this  realm  ar  desyrous  that  lehning 
and  letters  floreis,*  stating  that  the  patrimony  of  some  of  the  foundations  in  the 
colleges,  particularly  at  St  Andrews,  was  wasted,  and  that  several  aciencen^ 
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and  especiallj  tboee  which  were  moet  neoessarfi  the  toog;qe8  and  homaoil^, 
'  were  rery  imperfectly  taught  in  then^  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whcie 
liegea,  their  children,  and  posteritj;  and  prajing  that*  measuree  idiionld  be 
taken  to  remedy  these  eviU.  In  conaeqiicnce  of  tbia  representation,  the  parlia« 
meat  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  colleges,  and  to  report  iheir  opinion  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  improying  tbe  state  <^  education.  Ko  report  from  the 
committee  is  on  record ;  but  there  .has  been  presenred  a  plan  for  the  colleges 
of  St.  Andrews,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up,  in  virtue  of  this  ap- 
pointment, by  Buchanan,  who  was  one  of  the  oommiasionerB.  The  arrange- 
ments which  it  proposes  differ  in  detail  from  those  of  the  First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, though  they  proceed  on  the  same  general  principle.  The  first  college 
was  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the  teaching  of  languages^  and  regulated  in  a 
great  measure  as  a  grammar  school.*  Tlie  second,  called  the  college  of  philos- 
ophy, was  to  have  four  regents  in  the  arts,  and  a  lecturer  on  medicine.  The 
tliird,  named  the  college  of  divinity,  was  most  poorly  provided  ibr:  it  was  only 
to  have  a  principa],  to  be  reader  in  Hebrew,  and  a  lawyer.f  The  author  of 
this  draught  liad  his  attention  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
languages  and  humanity. 

The  civil  war  which  raged  between  tbe  adherents  of  the  king  and  queen  put 
a  stop  to  these  measures  of  academical  reform,  but  no  sooner  was  peace  estab- 
lished than  tbe  destgpi  was  resumed  by  tha  friendl  of  literature.  In  April, 
1576,  the  Greneral  Assembly  appointed  commissioners  to  visit  and  consider  tlie 
state  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews;  and  in  1578,  the  parliament  made  a 
similar  appointment  as  to  all  the  uuiversitioe  in  the  kingdom.  Nothing  having 
been  done  in  consequence  of  this  appointment,  the  Qeneral  Assembly  which 
met  in  July,  1579,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  and  council,  uiging  the 
necessity  of  a  change  on  tlie  university  of  St.  Andrews;  and  nominated  com- 
missioners to  co-operate  in  that  business  with  such  as  the  council  might  be 
pleased  to  appoint  The  council  immediately  appointed  commissioners,,  to 
whom  they  gave  ample  powers.  They  were  authorized  to  consider  the  founda- 
tions in  the  university,  and  not  only  to  remove  superstition  aud  displace 
unqualified' persona,  but  also  to  change  the  form  of  study,  aud  the  number  of 
professors,  to  join  or  divide  the  faculties  to  annex  each  faculty  to  such  college 
as  they  thought  most  proper  for  it,  and  in  general  to  establish  such  order  in 
the  university  as  sliould  tend  most  to  the  glory  of  God,  profit  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  good  upbringing  of  the  youth  in  sciences  needful  for  continuance 
of  the  true  religion.  Tbe  commissioners  found  tliat  all  the  colleges  had  de- 
parted from  their  original  foundations,  and  that  these  foundations  disagreed  in 
many  things  with  the  true  religion,  and  were  far  from  ^  tliat  perfection  S  teach- 
ing which  this  learned  age  craves ;'  and  they  agreed  upon  a  new  form  of  in- 
struction to  be  observed  in  the  university.  This  was  laid  before  the  enKuing 
meeting  of  parliament,  by  which  it  was  ratified  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1579.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  provisions  made  by  the  new 
establishment 

In  the  College  of  St  Salvator,  a  principal,  and  four  ordinary  professors  or 
legents  of  humanity  and  philosophy,  were  established.  The  first  regent  was 
to  teach  tlie  Qreek  Grammar,  and  to  exercise  the  students  in  Latin  composition 
dudng  the  first,  and  in  Greek  during  tlie  second  half-year.  The  second  regent 
was  to  teach  the  principles  of  invention,  disposition,  and  elocution;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  rhetoric,  in  the  shorest,  easiest,  and  most  accurate  manner,  with  tbe 
practice  of  them  in  the  best  authors,  Bomaa  and  Greek.  The  students  of  this 
dasB  were  to  spend  an  hour  at  least  every  day  in  composition,  and  during  tbe 
last  half-year  they  were  to  declaim  or  pronounce  an  oration  once  every  month, 
in  Latin  and  Greek  alternately.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  third  regent  to  teach 
the  most  profitable  and  needful  parts  of  tlie  logics  of  Aristotle,  with  his  ethics 

*  ItsMios  to  baTa  beea forined  oa  the  modA  of  the  nollaM  or  Mhool of  Gaoora.  Lm  Ordoo- 
Baooet  Eecl6iiaatiqiM«  da  I'l^isa  da  Ganave :  Itam  l*Ofdf«  im  Ewolw.  p.  8»-87. 

t  Tha  plan  m  pablithMl  io  Dr.  Irvim^  Maaa.  •T  BueteiiaB,  App.  Nai  iiL  M  adit  Aaeoidi^ 
la  tliaoM  plaa  of  taaefcinr  io  ooivaiaitiM,  Bathamatic*  formad.  raUiar  pieiMMlaKN]sl.v,  tha  last 
part  of  the  aoane.  Tha  Pint  Book  of  UneipHne  appointed  them  to  be  taocht  befure  ph^iaa. 
But  Baehanan*!  plao  leTarts  to  tha  aaciaat  mnwaguoMi—^  tha  nataraH  phthMophia,  BMlBpaiiH^*, 
sod  prindpn  HMlhaaMtieks.* 
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and  politics,  all  in  Greek,  and  the  offices  of  Cicero  in  Latin.  Tiio  fonrth  regent 
was  to  teach  so  much  of  the  physics  as  ynm  needfhl,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere.  Each  regent  was  to  retain  his  own  profession.  On  Sunday  a  lesson 
in  the  Grreek  New  Testament  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  foar  classes.  Professors 
of  mathematics  and  law,  who  were  to  lecture  on  four  days  of  every  week, 
were  also  established  in  this  coQega  The  lectures  on  law  were  to  be  attended  ' 
by  all  the  advocates  and  writers  in  the  commissary  court;  and  none  were  to  be 
admitted  for  the  future  to  act  as  procurators  before  the  lords  or  other  judges, 
until  they  gave  a  specimen  of  their  learning  before  the  university,  and  prx)duced 
a  testimonial  of  their  diligent  attendance  and  the  degree  of  their  progress. 
The  principal  of  St.  Salvators  was  to  act  as  professor  of  medicine.  The  same 
arrangements  were  made  as  to  the  College  of  St  Leonard ;  with  this  difference 
that  there  were  no  classes  for  mathematics  and  law  established  in  it  7  and  the 
principal,  instead  of  teachiiig  medicine,  was  to  ezpUiin  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 
SL  Marys,  or  the  New  Q)llege,  wa^  appropriated  entirely  to  the  study 
of  theology  and  the  languages  connected  with  it.  The  course  of  study  in  it 
was  to  be  completed  in  four  years,  under  tlie  tuition  of  five  professors.  The 
first  professor  was  to  teach  the  elements  of  Hebrew  during  six  months,  and  of 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  year.  During  the  subse- 
quent eighteen  months,  the  students  were  to  prosecute  the  study  of  these 
languages  under  the  second  professor,  who  was  to  explain  the  Pentateuch  and 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  critically,  by  comparing  tlie  original 
text  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrases^  the  Septuagint,  and  otlier  ancient  versions. 
The  third  professor  was  to  expkilu  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
after  the  same  manner,  during  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  course.  During 
the  whole  four  years,  the  fourth  professor  was  to  explain  the  New  Testament 
by  comparing  the  original  with  the  Syriac  version.  !A.nd  the  fiflh  professor, 
who  was  Principal  of  the  College,  was  to  lecture,  during  the  same  period,  on 
the  common  places  or  system  of  divinity.  All  th'e  students  were  bound  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  three  professors  every  day  during  the  continuance  of 
their  theological  course ;  by  which  it  was  expected  that  they  would,  '  with 
meane  diligence,  become  perfite  theologians.*  Public  disputations  were  to  be 
held  every  weelc,  decUmatlons  once  a  month,  and,  at  three  periods  during  the 
course,  a  solemn  examination  was  to  take  place,  at  which  '  every  learned  man 
shall  befi'ee  to  dispute.'  Eight  bursars  of  theology  were  to  reside  with  the  pro- 
fessors, and  to  be  supported  on  the  rents  of  the  college.  It  was  ordained,  that 
after  four  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  this  new  erection,  none  should  be 
admitted  ministers  of  the  church  who  had  not  completed  their  course  of 
theology,  or  who  should  not  be  found  worthy  and  qualified  to  receive  all  their 
degrees  in  it  after  a  'rigorous  examinatton*  by  the  faculty.  The  persons  at 
present  occupying  the  place  of  masters  in  the  New  College  were  ordered  to 
remove  from  it  without  delay.  From  the  *  great  variety  at  this  present  of 
learned  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues  and  other  things  needful,'  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  had  selected  such  as  they  thought  most  qualified  for 
teaching  in  the  New  College ;  and  it  was  ordained  that,  upon  any  future 
vacancy,  the  place  should  be  filled  by  open  comparative  trial  before  the  Arch- 
bisliop  of  St  Andrews,  the  conservator  of  the  privileges  of  the  university,  the 
rector,  deans  of  &culty,  and  theological  professors.  Vacancies  in  the  two  othe» 
colleges  were  to  be  supplied  in  a  similar  manner.  As  the  youth  had  lost  much 
time  by  long  vacations,  it  was  ordained,  that  for  the  future  the  classes  should 
sit  during  the  whole  year,  except  the  month  of  September.  Rules  were  laid 
down  for  preventing  the-revenues  of  the  colleges  from  being  wasted  or  diverted 
to  improper  uses.  And  at  the  end  of  every  period  of  four  years,  a  royal  visita- 
tion of  the  university  was  to  take  place,  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  this 
reformation,  and  to  see  that  its  reguUtions  were  observed. 

The  following  historical  data  of  the  several  Colleges  of  St  Andrew  are  ap- 
pended by  Dr.  M'Crie  to  his  chapter  on  Andrew  Melvilles  connection  with  the 
same.  They  contain  facts  whidi  illostrate  the  condition  of  university  educa- 
tion genendly  at  this 
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SL  Sdbaiors  OoUege. — ^This  college,  which  was  founded  by  James  Kennedy, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1450,  received  fVom  its  founder  a  new  and  more 
improved  form  in  1458.  It  consisted  of  three  professors  of  divinity,  called  the 
provost  or  principal,  the  licentiate,  and  the  bachelor ;  four  masters  of  arts,  who 
were  also  in  priest's  orders ;  and  six  poor  scholars  or  clerks,  making  all 
thirteen  persons,  according  to  the  number  of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  in 
honor  of  whom  the  college  was  named.  The  provost  was  bound  to  read 
lessons  in  theology  once  a  week,  the  licentiate  thrice  a  week,  and  the  bachelor 
every  readable  day:  the  first,  to  preach  to  the  people  four  times,  and  the 
second,  six  times  a  year.  From  the  four  masters  of  arts,  two  at  least  were  to 
be  annually  chosen  as  regents^  the  one  to  teach  logic,  and  the  other  physics 
and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  method  of  the  schools  and  the  statutes  ef 
the  university.  The  college  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  founder  for  the 
support  of  the  masters  and  scholars;  besides  the  altarages  subsequently 
founded  by  other  individuals.  The  provost  had  the  rectory  of  Cults  conferred 
on  him,  the  licentiate  the  rectory  of  Kembach,  and  the  bachdor  that  of  Denino 
— parish  churches  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Andrews,  the  revenues  of  which 
they  drew,  aflter  appropriating  a  certain  part  of  the  emoluments  to  the  respec- 
tive vicars.  Tlie  rectory  of  Kiimany  was  appropriated  for  the  common  support 
of  the  founded  persons,  and  of  the  servants  attached  to  the  establishment,  in 
victuals,  Ac.  The  strictest  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  behavior  of  all  the 
members,  and  as  to  the  religious  exercises,  as  well  as  the  studies,  of  those  who 
were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  Toung  men  of  rank  or 
opulence,  who  might  choose  to  study  in  the  college,  and  to  pay  for  their  board, 
were  bound  to  obey  the  provost,  and  to  submit  ih  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the 
house  equally  as  the  bursars  or  poor  scholars. 

Bishop  Kennedy  was  careful  to  have  his  college  provided  with  the  most  able 
teachers.  With  this  view  he  called  home  John  Athelm^r,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  St.  Andrews,  but  was  then  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  placed  him 
in  the  situation  of  provost  or  principal.  To  him  he  Joined  Thomas  Logy,  who 
had  already  filled  the  office  or  rector  of  the  university,  and  James  Ogilvy,  as 
second  and  third  masters  or  professors  of  divinity. 

SL  Ltionards  Collegs, — Adjoining  to  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  and  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  was  an  ancient  hospital  for  the  reception  of  pious 
strangers  who  came  in  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  relics  of  St  Andrew,  being  at- 
tract^ by  tlie  fame  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  them.  'The  miracles  and 
pilgrimages  having  ceased  in  process  of  time,  as  may  be  believed,'  the  hospital 
was  converted  into  a  receptacle  fbr  aged  women.  But  the  patrons;  not  being 
satisfied  with  tlie  conduct  of  the  new  objects  of  their  charity,  resolved  to  con- 
vert the  hospital,  with  the  a(^oining  church,  into  a  college,  'for  training  up 
poor  scholars  in  learning  and  arts,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual  edifica- 
tion of  the  people.'  This  was  called  the  OoUege  of  SL  Leonard.  The  charter 
of  foundation  was  executed  in  1512  by  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  the  Abbey, 
and  confirmed  by  Archbishop  Alexander  Stewart,  and  by  King  James  IV, 
The  prior  and  conventual  chapter  were  patrons  of  this  college,  and  retained 
\he  power  of  visiting  it  and  reforming  its  abuses.  The  teachers  were  always 
taken  from  the  monastery.  This  college  was  intended  fbr  the  support  and 
education  of  twenty  poor  scholars.  The  Principal  was  appointed  to  read  on 
two  days  of  every  week  a  lecture  on  the  Scriptures,  or  on  speculative  theology, 
to  the  priests,  regents,  and  others  who  chose  to  attend.  And  by  a  subsequent 
regulation,  an  additional  salary  was  appointed  to  be  given  to  two  of  the  four 
regents,  provided  they  chose  to  read,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  a  lecture  on 
the  Scriptures,  or  on  the  Master  of  Sentences.    Papers  of  University. 

It  was  required  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  St  Leonards  College,  that^ 
besides  being  of  good  character,  acquainted  with  grammar,  and  skilled  in  writing, 
they  should  oe  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Gregorian  aojtg, — *  cantuqoe  Gre- 
goriano  sufficienter  instructum.'  Papers  of  University.  The  religious  of  the 
Priory  of  St  Andrews  were  always  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  music,  and  sing- 
ing iormed  one  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  students.     Boetii  Ahrenon, 
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Episcop,  Fite,  £  xxyi.  IndtTidaals  who  had  belonged  to  it  were  employed  in 
composing  the  music  used  in  churches  after  the  Reformation.  (Hd  Music 
Book,  MS. 

St.  Marya^  or  New  OoUegt, — There  were  still  in  the  university,  professors  and 
students  who  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  Colleges  of  St.  Salvator  and  St 
Leonard.  These  continued  to  teach  in  the  PSedagogium,  although  they  were 
not  formed  into  a  college,  and  had  but  slender  Ainds.  Archbishop  Alexander 
Stewart,  who  had  been  highly  commended  by  Erasmus  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments,  intended  to  give  it  a  ^collegiate  form,  and  with  this  view  he  not  only 
repaired  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Erangelist,  which  served  as  a  place  of 
worship  to  the  pcedagt^um,  but  -also  bestowed  on  it  the  living  of  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  de  Tarvet^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cupar  in  Fife.  In  the  deed 
of  annexation  it  is  said,  that  the  peedagogium  of  the  university  *  lay  almost 
extinct  in  consequence  of  the  deflciencv  of  funds  and  of  learned  men  ;'  and 
that  the  archbishop,  with  the  consent  of  his  chapter,  had  resolved  to  *  endow 
and  erect  it  into  a  ooUege,  to  the  praise  of  God,  the  defense  of  the  faith,  the 
Increase  of  learned  men,  and  the  salvation  of  tlie  souls  of  the  king,  his  prede- 
cessors and  successors,  the  archbishops  of  St  Andrews,  and  all  the  faithfuL' 
The  premature  death  of  tb^  primate,  who  soon  aO^er  fell  in  the  field  of  Flod-  • 
den,  appears  to  have  defeated  this  annexation,  and  prevented  the  erection  of  the 
college.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  peedagogium  would  rival  colleges 
which  were  provided  with  extensive  funds  and  accommodations  both  for 
masters  and  scholars.  But  it  continued  to  have  regents  and  a  principal ;  and 
several  distinguished  individuals,  among  whom  were  George  Buchanan, 
received  their  education  in  it  wliilo  it  remained  on  its  original  footing.  Arch- 
bishop James  Beatoun  resumed  the  design  of  his  predecessor,  and  obtained  a 
bull  from  Pope  Paul  IIL  authorizing  him  to  erect  buildings  for  a  college  and 
chapel,  under  the  name  of  the  Assumption  of  St  Mary,  in  which  grammar, 
logic,  theology,  medicine,  and  law,  both  canon  and  civil,  should  be  taught, 
divine  offices  performed,  and  a  collegiate  table  provided  from  the  rents  of 
certain  benefices  which  were  united  and  annexed  to  the  institution.  The 
buildings  which  were  begun  on  the  site  of  tlie  poddagogium  by  Arclibishop 
Beatoun,  were  carried  on  by  his  nephew  and  successor,  the  Cardinal  But  the 
college  was  not  finally  erected  until  1554,  after  Archbishop  Hamilton  had 
obtained  a  papal  bull  from  Julius  III.  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  alter  at 
his  pleasnre  the  arrangements  made  by  his  predecessor. 

By  tiie  foundation  of^  Bishop  Hamilton,  St.  Marys  College,  or,  as  it  was  oflen 
called,  the  New  College,  was  provided  with  four  principal  professors,  denom- 
inated the  provost,  licentiate,  bachelor,  and  canonist;  eight  students  of 
theology;  three  professors  of  philosophy  and  two  of  rhetoric  and  grammar; 
sixteen  students  of  philosophy;  a  provisor,  cook,  and  janitor;  and  five  vicars 
pensionary.  The  Principal,  besides  exercising  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
college  and  presiding  at  the  theological  disputations  once  a  week,  was  to  read  a 
lecture  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  to  preach,  every  Monday.  The  licentiate 
was  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  Scriptures  four  times,  and  the  bachelor  five  times 
a  ¥^k ;  and  the  canonist  was  to  lecture  on  canon  law  five  times  every  week. 
It  was  also  the  duty  of  each  of  these  professors  to  say  mass  at  stated  timesi 
It  behooved  the  students  of  divinity  to  be  in  priest's  orders  and  initiated  into 
theology,  *  so  as  to  have  answered  thrice  in  public,,  and  given  specimen  of 
their  erudition  according  to  the  custom  of  the  university.'  They  were  bound 
regularly  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  three  theological  professors,  to  answer 
publicly  to  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  every  holiday,  to  say  mass,  and  to  preach 
thrice  a  year  in  public.  Titeir  continuance  in  this  situation  was  limited  to  six 
years;  for  it  was  expected  'that  by  divine  blessing,  and  their  assiduity,  they 
shall  within  this  period  be  fit  for  becoming  licentiates  in  theology,  and  for  dis- 
charging higher  offices.*  The  three  professors  of  philosophy  were  to  teach 
logic,  ethics,  physics,  and  mathematics,  at  the  direction  of  the  Principal ;  and 
the  orator  and  grammarian  were,  at  the  same  direction^  to  interpret  the  most 
useful  authors  in  their  respective  fiiculties.  And  they  were  not  to  hold  their 
places  above  six  years,  or  the  time  during  which  they  taught  two  courses, 
unless  they  received  a  new  appointment  It  behooved  the  students  of  philos- 
ophy, before  their  admission,  to  be  initiated  into  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue^ 
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80  as  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  properly  in  that  langua^^  at  disputatioiiB 
and  examinations;  to  swear  that  they  had  no  benefice  or  patrimony  to  8upp(»t 
them,  and  to  supplicate,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  be  admitted  to  the  place  of 
poor  students.  Kach  of  them  in  order  was  bound  to  awake  all  the  domesticB 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  furnish  lights  to  such  as  wished  them.  The  pro> 
feasors,  regents,  and  students  were  to  wear  caps  after  the  Parisian  manner; 
and  all  tlio  scholars,  including  the  noble  and  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  bursars, 
were  to  wear  gowns  bound  round  them  with  a  girdle,  to  which  the  bursars 
were  to  add  a  black  hood.  By  the  bull  of  John  II I^  as  well  as  that  of  Paul 
III.,  tlie  college  had  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  all  the  faculties;  and 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  bursars  belonged  to  the  Principal,  from  whom  an 
appeal  lay  ■  to  the  archbishop  and  the  pope^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rector  of 
the  university  or  any  otlier  judge,  oven  in  the  second  instance.  The  college 
,was  provided  with  ample  funds.  The  revenues  of  lour  parish  churches, 
Tyninghame,  Tannadice,  Inchbrayock  (including  Craig  and  PertX  and  Conveth 
or  Laurencekirk,  were  appointed  for  its  support;  in  addition,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  what  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Psnlagogium.  Fundatio  et 
Erectio  Novi  Ckillegii. 

Some  of  the  professors  of  Uie  New  College,  nominated  by  Archbishc^ 
BeatouD,  including  tlie  Principal,  had  previously  been  teachers  in  the  Ptedago 
gium.  The  instrument  of  Presentation  and  investiture,  Feb.  8,  1538,  appoints 
'  Magistrum  Jiobtrium  Bonni:rmany  pro  theologo  et  primario  dicti  ooUegii  do 
assumptiotio  .beatsd  Mariae,  et  pro  sub-principali  Mag*rm  David  Guyu(^  pro 
Canonista  Mag'rm  Thomam  Kyncragy,  pro  civilista  Mag^rm  Johem  Gledstanis, 
Item  pro.  regentibus  artium  et  studcntibus  in  thoologia  Magistros  Andream 
Kynninmond,  Johannem  Forbous,  Wilhelmum  Young,  et  Waiterum  Ftthy.^ 
Those  whose  names  are  printed  in  italics  had  previously  been  teachers  in  the 
Paxlagogium. 

Archbusliop  Hamilton,  in  his  foundation,  omitted  civil  law  and  medicine^ 
which  his  predecessors  had  appointed  to  be  taught.  But,  upon  the  whole,  bis 
arrangement  appears  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  means  of  mstructiou  which 
he  had  in  his  power;  and  in  several  points  they  indicate  a  due  attention  to  the 
progress  which  learning  had  made  smoe  the  erection  of  tlie  two  other  colleges. 
He  was  equally  attentive  in  providing  the  college  with  professors.  Archibald 
Hay,  who  was  made  principal  soon  atler  Cardinal  Beatoun^s  death,  appears  to 
have  exc*elled  most  of  his  countrymen  at  that  time  in  learning  and  liberal 
views.  During  his  residence  in  tlie  College  of  Montague  at  Paris,  he  publialied 
a  panegyrical  oration  on  Archbishop  Beatoun's  advancement  to  tlie  purple.  It 
is  entitled,  '  Ad  Illustriss.  Tit.  S.  Stephani  in  Monte  Coelio  Cardinalem  D. 
Dauidem  Beatonum — Gratulatorius  Panegyricus  Archibaldl  Hayi.  Parisiis 
1540.*  It  is  in  4toi,  and  ends  on  fol.  Lxvi.  On  Uie  title-page  is  a  motto  in 
Greek  and  in  Hebrew.  The  dedication  to  the  Cardinal  is  subscribed  'addictas^ 
simus  Consobrinus  vcster  Archibald  Hayus.*  In  the  course  of  this  work  the 
author  censures,  with  much  freedom,,  the  ignorance,  negligence,  and  hypocri^ 
of  the  clergy,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  reformed  opinions  either  in  tlio  way 
of  approbation  or  condemnation.  The  most  curious  and  valuable  part  of  it  is 
that  in  which  he  lays  down  a  plan  of  teaching  for  the  New  College  which  the 
Cardinal  was  employed  in  organizing.  It  will  be  of  Ikr  more  consequence,  he 
says,  to  procure  teachers  capable  of  instructing  the  youdi  in  the  three  learned 
languages,  than  to  endow  a  rich  but  illiterate  college.  If  it  should  be  tiiought 
proper  to  add  teachers  of  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  he  would  highly  approve  of  the 
arrangement  '  Quod  si  visum  fuerit  linguss  caldaice  et  arabicae  interpretes 
addere,  vehementer  probabo;  quandoquidem  cum  Hebrak^a  magna  habent 
affinitatem,  et  plurima  sunt  illis  duabus  Unguis  scripts,  quae  non  parum  sint 
habiture  momenli  ad  rerum  pulcherrimarum  intelligentiam.  fhL  Ux,  Though 
he  does  not  propose  to  banish  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  schools,  yei 
he  would  wish' to  see  the  study  of  the  divine  Plato  take  the  place  of  scholastio 
arguUoL  Fol.  Ix.  a.  He  laments  the  neglect  of  the  Boman  law,  and  extols 
the  science  of  mathematics.    Fol  tx.  b,  Ixii,  a. 
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USIVERSITY  OP  GLASGOW. 

At  the  solicitation  of  William  Turabul),  Bishop  of  Glasgovr,  Pope  Nicholas 
y.  granted  a  bull,  dated  the  7th  of  January,  1450,  constttnting^  'a  General 
Study  for  theology,  canon  and  eiyil  law,  the  arts,  and  every  otlicr  useful 
fiiculty,*  at  Glasgow ;  and  granting  to  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  bclongiDg 
to  the  university  of  Bologna.  In  the  following  year  a  body  of  ptatutcs  for  its 
fiiovemment  was  prepared  by  the  btsliop  and  Iiis  chapter,  which,  together  with 
the  papal  bull,  were  confirmed,  in  1453,  by  a  Royal  Charter  from  King  James 
II.  During  tlie  first  two  years  of  its  erection  more  than  a  hundred  individuals 
were  incorporated  into  it;  but  the  most  of  these  were  not  young  men  com- 
mencing their  studies,  but  secular  or  regular  ecdeaiastics,  who  became  members 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  attached  to  a  learned  corporation,  or  of  the 
immunities  to  which  it  entitled  them.  The  annals  of  the  university  are  suf- 
ficiently copious  in  information  respecting  its  government^  but  they  are  almost 
entirely  silent  as  to  wimt  is  more  important,  the  means  of  instruction  which  it 
provided,  and  the  niode  in  whidi  that  instruction  was  conveyed.  So  &r  as  we 
can  collect  fit>m  scattered  hints,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  stated  or 
regular  teaching  in  the  higher  fiienlties.  The  seal  of  individuals  prompted 
tb^m  to  read  occasional  lectures,  the  continuance  of  which  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  the  bearers,  whose  attendance  on  them  was  optional.  *  On  the  29th 
of  July,  1460,  a  venerable  man,  Master  David  Cadyow,  precentor  of  the  Church 
of  Glasgow,  and  Rector  of  the  University,  read,  in  the  Chapter-House  of  the 
Predicant  Friars  of  Glasgow,  at  nine  o*cIock  mnie  meridiem,  the  title  or  rubric 
in  the  third  book  (of  the  Canon  Law)  />e  vita  et  honestate  dericorum^  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  clergy  and  masters;  and  he  continued  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  hearers.'  On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  house,  Master  William  de 
Levonax  read  a  title  tn  the  Civil  Xaw.  The  first  notice  of  any  lecture  on 
theology  is  at  a  much  later  period.  *0n  tho  23d  of  March,  1521,  a  religious 
man,  Father  Robert  Lile^  of  the  orderof  Predicant  Friars,  Bachelor  of  Theology, 
and  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Glasgow,  began,  jpro  forma,  to  read  a  lecture  on 
the  Iburth  book  of  the  Sentence?,  in  the  foresaid  Monastery,  in  presence  of  the 
Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  the  rest  of  the  masters ;  John  Ade,  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  Provincial  of  the  whole  order  of  Scotland,  presiding  at  tlie 
thne.'  The  want  of  salaries  to  the  professors  was  doubtless  one  great  reason 
of  the  rarity  of  these  lectures.  Bishop  Tumbull  died  before  he  had  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  carrying  his  moniftcenk  purposes  into  execotioo:  and  the  defect  was 
1K)(;  supplied  by  his  siiooeaorB,  or  by  the  govcnmiest  With  ^e  exoeption  of 
eertain  small  perquisites  paid  at  promotions  to  degrees,  tiie  university,  as  such, 
was  destitute'  of  Ainds^  and  the  professors  of  divinity,  and  of  canon  and  civil 
Uw,  depended  for  their  support  on  the  benefices  which  they  held  aa  eodesiaatiGS 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Happily,  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  infbrior  branches  of  learning. 
These  were  taught  at  an  early  period ;  for  the  records  mention  the  admission 
of  a  regent  of  philosophy  within  two  years  after  the  erectk>B  of  the  university. 
*C6ngregatione  fiicultatis  artium  tenta,  Ac.,  1452,  28th  Jnli],  supplicavit  vener> 
abilis  et  reKgioeos  vir  Dominua  Alexander  Qeddes,  HcentiattSB  in  theologia^ 
Bonachns  de  Melrose,  pro  iKcntia  exponendi  textom  Aristotelis  pro  — — ^ 
CHJus  suppHcatiooi  iacultas  iavorabiliter  indinata  illam  quam  petiit  salvia  soia 
privilegiis  duntaxat  sibi  oontulit  potestatem.*    Act  F^  Art  Glasg.    This  was 
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the  usual  way  of  admitting  a  regeut  to  teach  a  course  of  pbiloeophy.  It  is 
probable  that  Bishop  TarnbuU  had  founded  tlie  Piedagogium,  or  College,  in 
wliich  the  students  of  the  liberal  arts  lived  together  with  the  masters  who 
superintended  their  education.  Thej^  resided  in  a  house  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rotten  Row,  until  a  bene&ction  from  Lord  Hamilton  enabled  them 
to  remove  to  the  situation  which  the  College  occupies  at  present  By  means 
of  donations  and  bequests  from  different  individuals,  a  moderate  provision  was 
made  for  the  continuance  of  regular  instruction  in  the  college.  -  Chaplainries^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  regents,  were  founded  at  different  times.  Thomas 
Arthurlie  bequeathed  a  tenement  to  the  college.  And  in  1557,  Archbishop 
Beatoun  gave  to  it  the  vicarage  of  Colmonell,  which,  with  the  g^ebe  acres,  is 
valued,  in  the  old  Rental  Book,  at  £44^  13s.  4d.  Records  of  University;  and 
Statist  Account  of  Scotland,  voL  zxi.  Appendix.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  from  the  lists,  in  the  note,  which  con- 
tain the  titles  of  books  presented  for  the  use  of  the  regents.* 

The  university  of  Qla^[ow,  from  its  peculiar  constitution,  necessarily  suffered 
more  from  tlie  change  of  religion  at  the  Reformation  than  the  other  learned 
establishments  of  Scotland.  The  professors  in  the  higher  branches  being  all 
supported  by  their  hvings  in  the  church,  and  adhering  to  the  old  religion,  suo- 
oessors  could  not  be  appointed  to  them  owing  to  the  total  want  of  salaries.  It 
was  so  far  a  favorable  circumstance  that  John  Davidson,  the  principal  of  the 
college,  embraced  the  reforihed.  doctrines,  and  continued  his  academical  labors. 
By  this  means  the  most  valuable,  though  not  the  most  dignified,  part  of  the 
academy  was  preserved  fh>m  extinction.  But  it  also  suff'ered  materially  from 
the  fraudulent  alieuatioUf  or  the  unjust  seizure  of  its  slender  revenues.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  the  friends  of  the  college  obtained  from  Queen  Mary,  in  1563, 
a  grant  under  the  Privy  Seal,  founding  bursaries  for  five  poor  scholars,  and 
bestowing  certain  houses  and  lands  for  their  support  during  the  time  of  their 
education.  Gibson's  Hist  of  Glasgow;  Appendix.  In  1572,  the  town  council 
Y>f  Glasgow,  perceiving  'that  the  college  had  fiallen  into  decay  for  want  of 
funds,  and  the  study  of  the  arts  was  nearly  extinguished  in  it  through 
poverty,'  bestowed  on  it  rents  which  were  deemed  adequate  for  the  support  of 
fifteen  persons.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  gifts  would  have  been  sufiSctent 
to  place  the  college  on  a  re.spectable  footing,  but  all  that  oould  be  made  good, 
from  the  whole  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred  pounds  Soots,  annually. 

Andrew  MtlviUe  ai  Gkug&w,  1574-1580. 

In  consequence  of  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  patrons  of  the  university, 
Melville  paid  a  visit  to  Glasgow ;  and,  after  making  the  necessary  inquiries, 
and  arranging  certain  alterations,  he  agroed  to  return,  and  undertake  the  office 
of  Principal.  Accordingly,  in  tlie  end  of  October,  he  took  leave  of  his  affec- 
tionate brother  (who  died  soon  after)  and  set  out  for  Glasgow,  attended  by 

*  Con|;reg:atione  faeultatU  artium  teiita,  &o.  anno  Domini  1475  terlio  die  roensn  Novembrto 
prefontaU  fii«runt,  fte, 

Eodem  Anno  Reverendoi  in  Chritto  Piitar  rc  Domino*.  Dnminu*  Johnnfwt,  D^i  it  apo»to«ioa 
wdis  ffrnlin,  Epiaoopus  Glnguflntii.  infraMrifiUw  donavit  libra*  Pedognfio  Glaiguoati  ad  UMn 
et  Dtilitatem  Regentium  inibi  pro  tempore  exiatentiam. 

In  primut  unum  voluroen  in  pergameno  in  quo eontinentur  tcxtn*  Phiti«c  Ari«V>to^**  c*Mnp)<tu*i 
qoatuor  libri  de  caUt  et  mondo,  duo  de  Generatione.  ^nntuor  Methoororum,  libef  de  camtt  pro- 
prietntum  eleuientorum.  Liber  de  Mundo,  liber  de  lineis  indivisibilibiM,  Liber  de  inuodatione 
fluvti,  Item  liber  de  Bona  fortonn.  Epistola  quedam  Artitdtelis  ad  Alexandram.  tret  libri  de 
anima,  Liber  de  eeneu  el  Mnaato,  Liber  de  Memorfa  et  Reminiscentia,  Liber  de  Sompnoet 
Vif  ilia,  Lilier  be  lonffitndine  et  brevitate  ritsB,  Liber  de  spiritn  et  respirationei  Liber  de  mtiit*  et 
vita,' Liber  de  mota  animalium.  Liber  de  progieiaa  animalium.  Liber  de  Pbnooomia,  Liber  de 
Pome,  Liber  de  *  Spiritm  et  anima,  Item  liber  de  Tita  Ari«totolit»* 
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James  Melville.  By  the*  way  he  stopped  two  days  at  Stirling,  where  he  was 
iDtroduced  to  the  young  king,  and  who  had  entered  the  ninth  year  of  his  agOi 
— *  the  switest  sight  in  Europe  that  day  for  strange  and  extraordinar  gifts  of 
ingyne,  judgment,  mcmorie,  and  language •! '  says  James  Melville,  who  was 
admitted  to  see  him  along  with  his  uncle:  '  I  hard  him  discourse  (continues  he), 
walking  up  and  down  in.  tho  auld  Lady  Marr's  hand,  of  knawlege  and  igno* 
ranee,  to  my  grait  marvoU  and  astonishment'  No  doubt  this  astonishment 
was  heightened  by  the  reflection  that  tlie  young  philosopher  was  a  king;  but 
tlie  truth  is,  tlwt  James  did  at  this  time  exhibit  symptoms  of  more  than 
ordinary  talents,  and  his  teachers  were  highly  gratified  at  the  proficiency  which 
he  made  under  tlieir  tuition.  At  Stirling,  MolviUe  found  Buchanan  engaged, 
at  leisure  hours,  in  writing  his  History  of  Scotland;  and,  having  taken  his 
advice  on  the  plan  of  education  which  he  intended  to  follow,  proceeded  to 
Glasgow.  Thomas  Buchanan,  the  nephew  of  the  poet,  went  along  witii  bim, 
to  be  present  at  his  installation. 

The  literary  history  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  properly  commences  with 
Melville,  though  the  seminary  had  subsisted  for  upwards  of  a  century  before 
he  was  connected  with  it  From  its  first  erection  it  was  provided  with  pro- 
fessors in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  then  taught ;  but  those  of  the  higher 
fiiculties — theology,  and  law,  civil  and  canon — ^lectured  merely  pro  firma,  or 
occasionally  as  it  suited  their  own  convenience  and  the  caprice  of  their 
beneficed  auditors.  The  number  of  regular  students  who  attended  it  appears 
never  to  have  been  great,  and  among  tliese  are  to  be  found  few  names  of 
eminence.  Its  funds,  originally  small,  were  wasted  nnd  reduced  by  alienations 
during  the  confusions  which  attended  the  great  change  of  religion.  Through 
the  zealous  exertions  of  individuals  friendly  to  the  interests  of  literature,  gifts 
in  its  fuvor  were  procured  from  the  Crown  and  from  the  magistrates  of  ti)e 
city.  But  with  (he  help  of  these  only  two  regents  could  be  maintained.  The 
consec^uence  was,  that  it  languished  for  a  few  years,  until,  on  the  death  of 
John  bavidsoti,  who  held  the  situation  of  Principal,  the  students  dispersed,  and 
the  college  wus  literally  shut  up.' 

The  prospect  was  sufficiently  discouraging,  and  an  ordinary  person  would 
have  despaired  of  being  able  to  restore  the  suspended  animation  of  tho 
university.  But  such  was  Melville's  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  letters,  and 
the  confidence  which  he  felt  in  his  own  resources,  that  he  entered  on  the  task 
he  had  undertaken  without  hesitation,  and  with  the  confident  hope  of  raising 
the  seminary  over  which  he  presided  to  a  rank  which  no  university  in  his 
native  country  had  yet  attained.  His  reputation  secured  the  attendance  of  as 
many  young  men  as  were  necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  classes.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  discharged  the  duties  which  were  considered  as 

Item  in  olio  Volumlne  Papirio  doonTit  idem,  ReTereiidu*  Pater.  In  primis  quoddam  Seriptam 
conttneni  quettionei  niper  oeto  librm  Phiiteoram.  Item  qii«>tionet  toner  tribus  libris  de  coelo  et 
mundo.  Item  qiieetioiMe  qoaedam  niper  tribm  librk  Metheefforum.  Item  queidam  quettiimet 
super  duohiw  libri«  de  Genemtione.  Item  qiiMdam  queetionea  eiiper  tribos  libris  de^  anime. 
Item  qiinsilein  quettiones  saner  libro  de  sensa  et  sensato.  Item  qaasdam  questionet  super  librb 
de  memorta  et  leminiseenru  sumpno  et  rirf ilia.  Item  quasdam  qucstiooes  de  loogitudine  et 
brevitare  Titv. 
Seauuntur  libri  qooedoiMTit  ad  nsum  et  utilitatem  R^ceotiuai  in  fiiealtale  aitlam  in  Padago- 

fiu  Glaij^uen  pro  tempore  inibi  existentium  bone  memorial  venerabilis  Tir  Magister  Duncanus 
lunch  quondam  Cannnieus  Glosf  ueo  et  in  dieto  loco  principalis  Renins. 

In  primis  unum  rolumen  bene  ligatum  in  Petfameno  in  quo  eontinentar  textaa  predieabilium 
Parphnrii  («te)  textua  Aristolelis  super  veteri  aru.  Liber  sex  prineipioram  Gilberii  Porritani, 
Liber  Divisionum  fioetii  et  libai  Thopieorum  ejusdem  et  textos  Arist(4«lia  super  nova  Logiea 
cumplete. 

Item  in  alio  papirin  vnlumlne  Textus  super  tribus  Libris  Aristotelfs.  Item  in  ettdem  duo  librl 
Eleneorum  niftti  la  fine.  Item  duo  Ibri  Posteriomm.  Item  eoanmeiitum  Alberti  super  Phiaiea 
Aristotelis  in  Petfameno.  Item  questioncs  Pbisicales  in  parte  maf istri  Joannis  Elmir.*  Item  doo 
libri  de  e^nemti'ine. 

item  in  uno  volumine  qnestfones  super  quinqne  libris  Metaphisictt. 

Item  in  uno  Tolomine  questiones  auper  libro  de  aoima  cum  tribos  libris  Metbeororum  earn 
quibusdam  aliisexcerptis. 

Item  \n  uno  vnhimine  Textus  Metaphisieeoomntete  in  Perfameno. 

Item  GImaa  Petri  Hispani  secundum  usum  Mag*ri  Johanois  Elmir  super  oaioqiM  traetatibos. 

Item  in  alio  Toluminf  duo  libri  de  Anima. 

Item  questiones  super  quinque  libris  Metaphiaiess. 

Item  qiiestionce  super  octo  libris  Phisicomm. 

Item  una  Bibtia  in  Pergameno  in  parvo  volumine  liteia  optima  complete  Seripta. 
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bek>aging  to  the  oflSoe  of  Princtpalf  and  to  have  left  the  education  of  the 
gtudents  to  be  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  such  regrents  as  should  be 
placed  under  him.  The  patrona  of  the  university  had  already  procured  a 
person  of  this  description  from  St.  Andrews.  Allowing  him  to  proceed  in  the 
manner  to  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  devoli^Bg  on  him  the  management 
of  the  slender  revenues  of  the  college,  Melville  set  himself)  with  incredible 
labor,  to  the  execution  of  a  plan,  in  the  formation  of  which  lie  had  availed 
himself  of  the  most  approved  practices  which  he  had  witnessed  in  forei^ 
academies.  One  great  object  which  lie  had  in  view,  was  to  train  up  a  number 
of  individuals  who  should  be  qualified  for  acting  as  assistants  to  him,  and  for 
fi^owing  out  bis  mode  of  instruction.  For  this  purpose  he  commenced  with  a 
select  class  of.  young  men  well  grounded  in  tlie  Latin  language,  and  determined 
to  conduct  them  himself  through  a  regular  and  complete  course  of  study. 

He  began  by  initiating  tliem  into  the  principles  of  Greek  grammar.  He 
then  introduced  them  to  tlie  study  of  logic  and  rhetoric ;  using,  as  his  text- 
books, the  Dialectics  of  his  Parisian  master,  Ramus,  and  the  Rhetoric  of 
TalsBus.  While  they  were  engaged  in  these  studies  he  read  with  them  the  best 
dasBKal  authors,  as  Virgil  and  Horace  among  the  Latins,  and  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Theocritufl,  Pindar,  and  Isocnites,  among  tlie  Greeks;  pointing  out,  as  he  went 
along,  their  beauties,  and  illustrating  by  them  the  principles  of  logic  and 
rhetoric.  Proceeding  to  mathematics  and  geograpliy,  he  taught  the  Elements 
of  fiuelid,  with  the  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  of  Ramus,  and  the  Geography  of 
Dionysius;  and,  agreeably  to  his  plan  of  uniting  elegant  literature  with  philos- 
pby,  he  made  tho  students  use  the  Phenomena  (^  Aratiis,  and  the  Cosmograpbia 
of  Honter.  Moral  philosophy  formed  the  next  branch  of  study ;  and  on  this 
he  read  Cicero's  Offices,  Paradoxes,  and  Tusculan  Questions,  tlie  Ethics  and 
Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  certain  dialogues  of  Plato.  In  natuml  philosophy,  he 
made  use  of  Femelios,  and  commented  on  parts  of  Uie  writings  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato.  To  these  he  added  a  view  of  universal  history,  with  cbroncdogy, 
and  tlie  progress  of  the  art  of  writing.  Entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  own 
immediate  profession,  he  taught  the  Hebrew  language,  first  more  cursorily,  by 
going  over  the  elementary  work  of  Martinius,  and  afterwards  by  a  more  accu- 
rate examination  of  its  principles^  accompanied  with  a  praxis  upon  tlie  Psalter 
and  books  of  Solomon.  He  then  initiated  the  students  into  Chaldee  and  Syriac^ 
reading  those  parts  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Dnuiel  that  are  written  in 
Chaldee,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Galatiana  in  the  Syriac  version.  He  also  went 
through  all  the  common  heads  of  divinity,  according  to  the  order  of  Calvin's 
Institutions,  and  gave  lectures  on  tlie  different  books  of  Scripture. 

This  cpuree  of  study  was  completed  in  six  yearsL  From  the  variety  of 
■abjects  which  it  embraced,  and  the  number  of  books  read  and  commented  on, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  labors.  On  tlie  second  year  his  nephew,  James  Melville,  began  a  claa8» 
which  be  instructed  in  Greek,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  on  the  foltowing  year 
taught  them  raathematkis  and  moral  philosophy.  He  was  the  first  regent  hi 
Scotland  who  road  the  Greek  authors  with  his  class  in  the  original  languageL 
A  sufficient  numl>er  of  regents  being  obtained,  Melville  introduced  a  new  regu- 
lation as  to  their  mode  of  teaching.  It  was  the  established  and  invariable 
practice,  in  all  the  universities  at  that  time^  for  the  regent  who  began  a  class  to 
continue  with  it,  and  to  conduct  his  students  through  the  wlKile  ooorse  of 
studies,  until  he  had  prepared  them  ibr  laureation  at  the  end  of  four  year& 
Melville  was  under  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  tliia  practice  at  his  first  coming 
to  Glasgow,  but  he  was  fully  convinced  (S*  its  tendency  to  obstruct  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  embraoed  the  first  opportonity  of  abolishing  it^ 
Aoeordingly,  in  the  year  1677,  Blaise  Lanrie  was  established  permanent 
teacher  of  Greek  and  of  Beman  eloquence;  James  Melville  of  mathematics^ 
logu!;,  and  moral  philosophy;  and  Peter  Blackburn  of  physks  and  astronomy; 
while  the  Principal  confined  himself  to  divinity  and  oriental  languages.  About 
the  time  that  Melville  left  Glasgow  the  Principal  was  relieved  firom  a  part  of 
his  extensive  duty  by  the  appointment  of  a  separate  teacher  of  Hebrew.  The 
advantages  arising  from  the  introductkm  of  the  divinon  of  labor  into^  the 
teaching  of  the  sciences  are  so  apparent,  and  axe  now  so  generally  recognized, 
that  it  is  quite  tinnecessary  to  state  them. 
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UKiyBRSTTT    OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  was  founded  in  1494  hy  a  bull  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander YI.,  issued  on  the  representation  of  James  IV.,  who  was  moved  thereto 
bj  William  KIphinstone,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  The  papal  edict  authorized  the 
erection  of  a  idadium  generals  et  universiias  studii  generalis  in  the  city  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  for  teaching  divinity,  the  canon  and  civil  law,  medicine  and  the 
liberal  arts,  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  universities 
of  Paris  and  Bologna.  The  corporate  body,  consisting  of  a  Chancellor,  who 
was  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  a  ROctor,  and  Doctors  of  Faculties,  was  empowered  to 
confer  degrees,  which  were  made  valid  throughout  Cliristendom.  In  1496,  the 
King  granted  a  charter  and  certain  ecclesiastical  funds  for  its  support,  and  all 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  advantages  belonging  to  St.  Andrew  and  Glasgow. 
These  privileges  were  finally  established  and  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull 
in  1500.  In  the  original  organization,  the  University  of  Paris,  where  Elphin- 
stone  read  lectures  on  the  civil  law,  was  mainly  followed. 

Trinity  or  King's  CoUege.* 
In  1505,  Bishop  Elphinstone  founded,  within  the  university,  and  endowed  a 
College  or  Collegiate  Church  (in  that  portion  of  Aberdeen  which  was  styled 
NewX  in  honor  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  consist  of  36  ordinary 
members,  the  chief  of  whom  was  to  be  a  doctor,  or  licentiate  of  divinity,  and 
to  be  styled  principal,  and  all  to  be  doctors  or  licentiates  of  tlie  canon  and  civil 
law  and  medicine,  and  all  except  the  doctor  of  medicine,  were  to  be  ecclesiasticSy 
and  were  required  to  live  within  tlie  college.  The  power  of  conferring 
degrees  was  bestowed  on  this  college  in  1506,  nnd  the  whole  establishment 
was  modified  by  a  new  charter  in  1531,  projected  by  Elphinstone,  and  issued 
by  his  successor,  Dunbar.  The  members  were  increased  to  42,  divided  into  four 
classes;  the  first  to  consist  of  doctors,  of  which  the  chief  was  to  be  principal ;  the 
second,  of  eight  masters  of  Arts,  the  first  of  whom  was  to  be  learned  in  philos- 
ophy, and  was  made  sub-principal,  the  second  to  be  skilled  in  poetry,  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  and  the  rest  to  be  students  of  divinity  until  they  became  doctors 
therein ;  the  third  class  was  formed  of  students  of  law,  and  were  to  study  civil 
law,  although  they  were  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and  say  mass  for  the 
founders;  there  were  also  14  students  of  arts,  who  held  their  endowments  for 
three  years  and  a  hal(  and  8  prebendaries  who  were  to  attend  to  sacred 
music,  one  of  whom  was  styled  canter, f  another  sacrist,  and  six  boys  for  the 
choir.  The  revenues  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  procurator,  appointed 
by  the  principal  oflScer  of  the  college.  The  principal  was  elected  by  the  rector 
of  the  university,  the  procurators,  doctors,  gub-principal,  regents  in  arts, 
humanist,  theological  student,  cantor,  and  sacrist.  The  regents  were  subject  to 
the  principal  as  to  the  time  and  subject  of  their  lectures.  The  doctors  were 
appointed  for  special  lectureships.  The  sub-principal  was  to  instruct  the 
students  in  planners  and  virtue,  inflict  punishment  for  absence  from  divine 
service.    The  college  was  exempt  from  all  civil  burdens. 

*  Tbe  ori^osl  daBignation  was  Trinity  Coiiega^  hot  was  aarlj  known  ai  Kingi.  Bj  ebarter 
of  CIwrlM  I.,  tha  two  eoUogaa  (Kings  and  Mariicbal)  wen  ealM  King  Cbarlet  Unirenity  jpf 
Abaraaan. 

t  The  oiBoa  of  cantar  and  eanoniat  was  abolishad  in  1630. 
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Marisehal  OoUege, 

Marischal  College,  in  New  Aberdeen,  waa  foanded  as  a  college  of  arts  bj 
George  Earl  Marischal,  under  royal  authority,  and  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1593.  By  the  act  of  the  Scottiah  Par- 
liament granting  all  the  privileges  and  jurisdiction  to  '  ane  frie  college,'  its 
members  were  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  in  all 
things  done  beyond  tlie  walls  of  the  college.  It  was  designated  an  Academy 
or  Seminary  of  Learning  {Academia — Publicum  Gymnasium},  and  the  corpora- 
tion consisted  of  a  chancellor,  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  principal  {Gymnaaiareha), 
three  regents,  six  alumni,  and  two  persons  of  inferior  academical  standing  to 
manage  the  internal  affairs  of  the  seminary. 

The  principal  was  invested  with  the  most  extensive  powers  and  duties. 
His  superintendence  extended  over  the  whole  establiahment,  and  all  its 
members.  He  could  censure  the  regents,  and  even  expel  them  from  tlte 
coUegei  He  could  confer  degrees  in  the  arts,  and  was  to  be  qualified  to  teach 
in  every  department  of  leamipg.  The  regents  had  particular  professiona 
assigned  to  each — ^to  the  first,  arithmetic  and  geometry;  to  the  second,  logic, 
and  composition  and  declamation  in  Latin  and  Gredr;  to  the  third,  the 
elements  of  these  subjects.  The  rector  waa  elected  by  the  students,  and  bad 
jurisdiction  over  the  college,  and  presided  at  its  meetings.  The  Dean  of 
Faculty  was  elected  by  the  Senate  and  the  Minister  of  Aberdeen. 

University  of  Aberdeen, 

After  various  modifications  in  the  duties  of  the  several  officers,  and  efforts  at 
different  times  to  unite  the  institution  with  that  of  Kings  College,  a  union 
was  effected  in  1868,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
to  take  rank  as  fh>m  1494,  with  all  the  funds,  properties,  and  revenues  belong- 
ing to  the  two.  The  classes  m  arts  and  divinity  are  fixed  in  Kings,  and  those 
of  law  and  medicine  In  Marischal  College. 

After  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  was  one  of  two  In  office  at 
the  date  of  the  union  of  the  two  colleges,  the  chancellor  is  appointed  by  the 
General  Council,  which  is  composed  of  the  Chancellor,  members  of  the 
University  Court,  and  all  Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University. 

The  rector  is  elected  by  the  matriculated  students  voting  in  (bur  nations, 
called  Jtfar,  Buchan,  Moray,  and  Angus,  by  each  of  which  a  procurator  ia 
chosen,  who  together  elect  the  rector,  the  chancellor  giving  the  casting  vote. 
.  The  University  Court  consists  of  the  rector,  the  principal,  four  assessors 
(associates), — one  nominated  by  the  Chancellor,  a  second  by  the  Rector,  a  third 
by  the  General  Council,  and  a  Iburth  by  the  Senatus  Academicns^  which  last 
body  consists  of  the  principal %nd  the  regular  professors. 

The  university  possesses  77  foundations  for  bursaries,  the  benefits  of  which 
are  extended  to  287  students,  and  of  these  142  are  open  to  public  competition. 

The  curriculum  in  arts  extend  over  four  years,  and  all  candidates  for  degrees 
must  attend  the  branches  in  the  prescribed  order.  The  fees  vaiy  from  one  to 
three  pounds.    The  term  extends  from  Kovember  1  to  April  1. 

The  number  of  professors  in  1870  was  22,  and  of  matricolated  students 
713—416  in  arts,  91  in  divinity,  17  in  law,  189  in  medicine. 
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VMIVBBSITT  OF  BDWBDBGH. 

The  IJniTensity  of  ISditiburgh  was  foanded  in  15B2,  by  a  Royal  Charter 
granted  by  James  VI.  The  Charter  contemplates  a  UniTersity  on  a  wide  basis, 
with  the  conditions  necessary  for  liberal  stady,  and  arrangements  suited  to  the 
progressiTe  state  of  modem  scienoe.  In  1621,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  which  ratified  to  the  University,  in  ample  form,  all  the 
rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  universities  in  the  kingdom. 
This  ratification  was  renewed  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  the  Act  of  Security.  Tlie  privileges  and  efficiency  of  the 
Univereity  have  been  augmented  by  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act  (1858), 
making  provision  for  the  better  government  and  discipline  of  the  Univereities 
of  Scotland,  and  for  improving  and  regulating  the  course  of  study  therein. 

The  Univeraity  is  a  Corporation,  consisting  of  a  Chancellor,  Rector,  Principal, 
Professors,  Registered  Graduates  and  Alumni,  and  Matriculated  Students;  and 
including  in  its  government  the  Univeraity  Court,  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and 
the  General  Council. 

The  Chancellor  is  elected  for  life  by  the  General  Council.    He  is  the  head  of 

the  Univereity.    Changejs    in  its  internal    arrangements,   proposed    by    the 

Univeraity  Court,  must  receive  his  sanction.    It  is  through  him,  or  his  deputy 

the  Yice-Chancellor,  that  Degrees  are  conferred.    The  Chancellor  is  President 

of  the  General  Council. 

The  Yice-Chancellor  is  nominated  by  the  Chancellor.  He  may,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Chancellor,  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  in  so  far  as  regards 
conferring  of  degrees,  but  in  no  other  respects.  In  his  absence  Degrees  are 
conferred  by  the  senior,  member  of  the  Senatus  present 

Upon  the  Yice-Chancellor  is  imposed  the  duty  of  acting  as  returning  officer 
at  parliamentary  election&  If  there  be  no  Yice-Chancellor  at  the  time  of  an 
election,  the  Univereity  Court  may  appoint  one  to  act  as  returning  officer. 

The  Rector  is  elected  by  the  Matriculated  Students  on  the  second  Saturday 
after  the  commencement  of  the  winter  session.  The  term  of  office  is  three 
years.  The  next  election  takes  place  in  November,  1874.  The  Rector  is 
President  of  the  Univereity  Court 

In  accordance  with  Clauses  27  to  41  of  the  '  Representation  of  the  People 
(Scotland)  Act,'  31st  and  32d  Yict,  cap.  48,  the  Chancellors,  Membere  of  the 
Univereity  Court,  Professors,  and  Membere  of  the  General  Councils  of  the 
Univereities  of  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews,  are  entitled  to  elect  a  member  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  these  univereities. 

The  Univereity  Court  has  the  following  powere: — 

1.  To  review  all  decisions  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  to  be  a  Court  of 
Appeal  iW>m  the  Senatus  in  every  case^  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
Universities*  Act: 

2.  To  effect  improvements  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  University, 
after  due  communication  with  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Chancellor;  provided  that  all  such  proposed  improvements  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Council  for  their  consideration: 

3.  To  require  due  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Professora  to  the  regulationa 
as  to  the  mode  of  teaching  and  other  duties  imposed  on  the  Professore: 

4.  To  fix  and  regulate,  fi*om  time  to  time,  the  fees  in  the  several  classes: 

5.  Upon  sufficient  cause  shown,  and  after  due  investigation,  to  censure  any 
member  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  or  to  suspend  him  ttom  his  office,  and  fhvn 
the  emoluments  thereof)  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any  period  not  e^u^eeding  one 
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year,  or  to  require  him  to  retire  from  his  office  on  a  retiring  allowance,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  his  office ;  and  daring  the  suspension  of  anj  Professor,  to  make 
due  provision  for  the  teaching  of  his  cUiss :  Provided  always  that  no  such  sen- 
tence of  censure,  suspension,  or  deprivation,  or  requisition  on  a  Professor  to 
retire  from  office,  shall  have  any  effect  until  it  has  been  approved  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council : 

6.  To  inquire  into  and  oontnd  the  administration  by  the  Senatus  Academicoa, 
of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  aad  all  the  pecuniary  ooncems  of  the  University, 
including  funds  mortified  for  bursaries  and  other  purposes. 

Any  of  the  Rules,  Statutes,  or  Ordinances  enacted  by  the  Universities'  Com- 
missioners may  be  altered  or  revoked  by  the  University  Court,  but  only  with 
the  consent,  expressed  in  writing,  of  the  Chancellor,  and  with  the  approval  of 
Her  Majesty  '^^  Council 

The  University  Court  holds  the  patronage  of  the  Chair  of  Music,  and  a  share 
in  that  of  the  Chair  of  Agriculture.  It  appoints  the  non-professorial  Exam- 
iners for  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  the  non-professorial  Examiners  for  tlie 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  the  statutory  Examiners  of  Burgh  and 
Parochial  Schoolmasters.  The  appointments  of  Assistants  to  Professor?,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Universities'  Commissioners,  are  subject  to  its  approval. 

The  Court  consists  of  the  following  members,  viz.; — 1,  The  Rector 
2.  The  Principal.  3.  An  Assessor  elected  by  the  Chancellor.  4.  The  LorA 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  for  the  time  being.  6.  An  Assessor  elected  by  the  Lord 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  6.  An  Assessor 
elected  by  the  Rector.  1,  An  Assessor  elected  by  the  General  Council  of  the 
-University.  8.  An  Assessor  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicua  No  Princl- 
pal  or  Professor  of  any  University  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  Rector  or  Assessor, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Assessor  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicus.  The 
Rector  and  his  Assessor  continue  in  office  for  three  years,  and  the  other  As- 
sessors for  four  years.  Five  members  of  the  Court  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
Rector,  who  is  the  ordinary  President,  has  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote.  In 
his  absence,  the  Member  of  the  Court  present  who  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
enumeration  of  its  Members  in  the  Universities'  Act  presides,  with  a  deliber- 
ative vote  only ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  consideration  of 
the  question  must  be  a(youmed  to  a  day  of  which  due  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  Rector :  and  if  the  Rector  does  not  then  attend,  the  member  presiding  at 
such  subsequent  meetiug  has  both  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote. 

Stated  meetings  of  the  Court  are  held  upon  the  first  Mondays  of  February, 
April,  July,  and  October. 

By  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act  (1858),  the  patronage  of  the  seventeen 
Chairs,  previously  in  the  gift  of  the  Town  Council,  was  transferred  to  seven 
Curators — ^three  nominated  by  the  University  Court,  and  four  by  the  Town 
Council  Besides  these  seventeen  Chairs,  the  Curators  have  also  a  share  in  the 
patronage  of  those  of  Humanity,  Agriculture,  Civil  Law,  Law  of  Scotland,  and 
Conveyancing,  which  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Town  Council.  The 
Curators  hold  office  for  three  years. 

In  accordance  with  clause  4  of  the  Medical  Act  of  18S8,  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  are  entitled  to  elect  a  member  of  the  'General 
Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration  of  the  TTnited  Kingdom.* 

Tlie  Principal  is  appointed  by  the  Curators.  The  office  is  held  for  life.  The 
Principal  is  the  resident  head  of  the  College,  and  President  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus. 
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The  Principal  and  whole  Profiissors  constitute  the  Senatus  Acadeinicus  or 
Senate.  Thia  body  is  intrusted  with  the  BuperiDtendence  and  regulation  of 
the  teaching  and  discipline  of  .the  UniTersity,  and  with  the  administration  of 
its  revenues  and  property,  including  the  Library,  Museums,  and  University 
buildings.  Degrees  in  Arts,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Theology  are  conferred,  on 
the  recommendatton  of  the  Senatus,  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  Principal  is  President,  with  a  deliberative  and  also  a  casting  vote.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Principal,  the  senior  profbssor  present  acts  as  chairman,  also 
with  a  double  vote.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  Senatus  are  held  on  the  last 
Monday  of  October,  the  last  Saturday  of  November,  January,  February,  and 
March ;  on  the  Saturday  immediately  preceding  Christmas  day ;  on  the  last 
Friday  of  May,  June,  and  July ;  on  the  Ist  of  August,  not  being  a  Sunday 
(for  conferring  Degrees  in  Medicine) ;  and  in  AprQ  (for  conferring  Degrees  in 
Arts,  Law,  and  Theology),  on  a  day  fixed  at  the  meeting  in  March.  Ex- 
traordinary meetings  may  be  summoned  by  the  Principal  or  by  three  Professors. 
One-third  of  the  Sanatus  constitutes  a  quorum. 

The  busines^  of  the  Senatus  is  conducted  by  the  Secretary,  who  prepares  the 
minutes,  summons  the  meetings,  intimates  business  assigned  to  the  Principal, 
to  the  Dean  of  any  Faculty,  or  to  the  Convener  of  any  Committee,  and  draws 
up  the  return  for  the  Widows*  Fund.  The  Secretary  also  administers  the 
Sponaio  Academica  to  Graduates. 

The  Chairs  of  the  University  are  comprehended  in  the  four  facultiea  The 
affairs  of  each  faculty  are  presided  over  by  a  Dean,  who  is  elected  from  among 
professors  of  the  faculty.  Persons  recommended  for  Degrees,  in  the  different 
faculties,  are  presented  to  the  Senatus  by  the  Dean,  to  whom  bXL  communica- 
tions regarding  the  Classes  or  Graduation  should  be  addressed. 

Facnliy  of  Arts, 

The  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  most  ancient  in  the  University,  comprehends  the 
seven  Chairs  of  Humanity  (Latin),  Mathematics,  Greek,  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
Attendance  on  these  classes  is  required  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  also  embraces  the  Professorships  of  History  (in  con- 
junction with  the  Faculty  of  Law),  Practical  Astronomy,  Agriculture,  Music, 
Sanslcrit,  Civil  Engineerinp^,  Geology,  and  Political  Economy. 

Faadiy  of  Theology. 

Tills  Faculty,  the  second  in  chronological  order,  comprehends  the  four  Chairs 
of  Divinity,  Hebrew -and  Oriental  Languages,' Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical 
Histoiy,  and  Biblical  Criticism  and  Antiquities. 

FueuUy  of  Law. 

This  Faculty  comprehends  the  six  Chairs  of  Public  Law,  Civil  or  Roman  Law, 
Constitutional  Law  and  History  (in  conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts),  Law 
of  Scotland,  Medical  Jurisprudence  (in  conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine), and  Conveyancing.  Attendance  on  these  classes  is  required  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

FaeuHy  of  Medicine. 

This  Faculty  comprehends  the  twelve  Chairs  of  Botany,  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, Practice  of  Physic,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Midwifery,  Natural  History, 
Materia  Medica,  Clinical  Surgery,  Medical  Jurisprudence  (in  conjunction  with 
the  Faculty  of  Law),  Surgery,  and  General  Pathology.    Some  of  these  Chairs 
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were  institated  in  the  seventeenth  oentoix  ^t  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Medical  School  and  Faculty  was  establiahed  till  the  last  centmy. 

AanstaniB  io  Proft89or$, 

In  the  Facoltj  of  Arts  there  are  assistants  to  the  Pn>fe8S<»B  of  Humanity, 
Greek,  llatb^matics,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Each  of  these  reoeiyes  an 
annual  salary  of  £100.  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  there  are  assistants  to  the 
Professors  of  Anatomy,  Chenustry,  Materia  Medica,  and  MedicalJurispnidenoe^ 
with  salaries  varying  from  £26  to  £100.  The  assistants  in  these  various 
classes  are  appointed  annually  by  their  respective  Professors,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  University  Court.  The  Professors  of  Natural  History,  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine,  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgeiy,  and  Paihofogy,  have  alao 
assistants  provided  by  the  Senatus. 

General  CounaL 

The  General  Council  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Membera  of  the  Univer- 
sity Court,  the  Professors  all  for  the  time  being,  all  Masters  of  Arts  of  the 
University,  all  persons  on  whom  the  University  has,  after  examination,  con* 
ferred  either  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Science,  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Bachelor*  of  Medicine,  or  Bachelor  of  Science^ 
or  any  other  degree  that  may  hereafter  be  instituted;  and  also  all  persons  who 
shall  establish  that,  previous  to  2d  of  August,  1861,  they  had,  as  Matriculated 
Students,  g^ven  regular  attendance  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  University  for 
four  complete  sessions,  or  for  three  complete  sessions  in  this,  and  a  fourth  in 
another  Scottish  University — the.  attendance  for  at  least  two  of  such  sesstona 
having  been  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  fee  for  registration  is  £1,  but  each  applicant  who  registered  under  the 
Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1858,  will  be  entitlSd  to  an  abatement  from  such 
fee,  equal  to  the  sum  that  may  already  have  been  paid  by  him  in  name  of 
entrance  money  and  annual  fees.  No  person  can  be  *a  member  of  Council 
until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  complete. 

The  Council  meets  twice  a  year — viz.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  iktfimrUenlSk 
day  of  Aprilf  and  on  the  last  Friday  in  Ockfber,  at  one  o^dock,  *to  take  into 
their  consideration  all  questions  affecting  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
the  University,  and  to  make  representations  fh>m  time  to  time  on  such  ques- 
tions to  the  University  Court,  who  shall  consider  the  same,  and  return  to  the 
Council  their  deliverance  thereon.'  All  proposed  improvements  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  University  *  shall  be  submitted  to  the  University  Council 
for  their  consideration.'  ^  The  Council  may  appoint  a  Comimttee  or  Com* 
mittees  at  one  meeting  to  arrange  or  prepare  business  for  a  fUturs  meeting,  but 
it  can  not  delegate  any  of  its  functions  or  action  to  a  committee. 

The  Chancellor  is  by  statute  President  of  the  Council ;  and  in  his  abs^ice^ 
the  Rector;  whom  foiling,  the  Principal  or  Senior  Profeasor  present,  with  a 
deliberative  and  also  a  casting  vote. 

The  General  Council  orthis  University,  and  the  General  Council  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  jointly,  return  a  Member  of  Parliament.  When  a 
poll  is  demanded  members  may  either  vote  personally  or  by  voting  papers. 

TI>e  Chancellor  and  one  of  the  Assessors  in  the  University  Court  are 
elected  by  the  Council.  When  a  poll  is*  demanded,  the  electk>n  is  made  by 
means  of  voting  letters,  issued  by  the  Registrar  to  the  members,  which  must 
be  returned  to  him  within  21  days.  The  Chancellor  holds  office  for  life,  and 
the  Assessor  for  four  years  fh)m  the  date  of  nomination. 
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Vnibeniis  of  Sit  ^nhtbs,  1411. 


C!fta«cetf«r,  Duke  of  A  ray  11,  LL.D., 

I,  D.D.; 


m.  suFERioB  iNsrancnoN. 

The  four  UniYenities  by  which  Superior  Instruction  is  dispensed  are  organized 
follows : 

Matktmatiet.  Hugh  BlAekboro,  M.A. 

CnU  Enf.  i  MtekamUM,  Wm.  J.  M.  RukiiM,  LL.D. 

Logic,  Jonn  VeKch,  M.A. 

MonU  PkUo»4^tkf,  Edward  Caird,  B^. 

J^atmrml  Pkilosopk^,  Sir  William  ThoonoD,  LLJ). 

Engluk  iMfuMge  and  Literature,  J.  Nichol,  B.A. 

Jlttrvnomjf,  Robert  Grant,  LL.D. 

Dtvnuty,  John  Oaird,  D.D. 

CkmrCk  Bi9t0nf,  Tbooias  T.  Jacktoo,  DJ). 

BiWicai  Critieiswt,  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D. 

Oriental  /^ngrvagu.  Bar.  D.  H  Weir,  D.D. 

Law  of  SeUUnd,  B.  Bony.  M.A. 

CvRveyaiiciu',  Jamei  Buberton,  LL.D. 

Materia  Meiiea,  J.  B.  Cowan,  M.D. 

Ckemvitrfi,  Thoipat  Anderton,  M.D. 

SttcTgtr^^  George  H.  B.  Madeod,  M.D. 

Practice  ef  Jtedieime,  William  T.  Gaiidner,  MJ>. 

JUidwiferp,  William  Leishman,  MJ>. 

^netomp.  AUen  Thomson,  M.D. 

Botunf,  Alexander  Diekion,  M.D 

hutUmtee  of  Medieiue,  A.  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

Fhremeie  Jtfadtetiia.  Harrj  Bainy,  M.D. 

Jfatural  Hi^taiy,  John  Young.  M.D. 

fro/tepum  Lee.  Efe,  Thomas  Raid,  M.D. 

Keeper  ef  Htaterian  JUaseum,  Prof.  Ypunfft  MJ>. 

Librarian,  B,  B.  Spears. 

aerk  ^  Senate.  Professor  Weir,  D.D. 

Registrar,  T.  Moir. 


K.T.;  riee- 
dkan.,  PrineipMl  Tnlloeh,  D.D. ;  Recter,  James  An- 
thony Froode,  LL.D. ;  Seiuer  fVtti.,  Principal  Tul- 
loch,  D.D. ;  Dean  ^  ¥iiuc.  ^  Ar^y  Prof.  Baynes,  LL. 
B. ;  tUf.  in  PaW.,  Lvoo  Playftir,  C.B. ;  lAkraerian, 
R.  Walker;  Jtegietrtar^  Robert  Walker.   . 

COLLBOK  OP  St.  Salvator  akd  St.  Lborabd. 

JVnicijMf,  J.  C  SDairp,  M.A. 

pROPBtaoKa. 

Humtnatw,  John  C.  Shairp,  M.A. 
Bngliak  LiteratMre,  Tboinas  S.  Baynes. 
Oreek,  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A. 
MatAematice,  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  M.A.,  F.B.8. 
Legie,  Thomas  Spencer  Raynes,  LL.  B. 
Moral  PkilMopkg,  Robert  Flint. 
JVafnro/  PkilosMi,  Wm.  Swan,  F.R.8.S. 
J^atyral  Hietern,  W.  McDonald,  M.D. 
Oreil  Hietorn,  W.  M'Donald.  M.D. 
AnatomM  ic  Modiehu^  OswakT  H.  Bell,  M.D. 
Qbooitrv,  M  Foster  Heddle,  M.a 
CUrk  ^  Factor.  Stuart  Grace. 

CoLLBOB  OP  St.  Mart. 

Principal,  John  Talloeb,  DD. 

PROPBasORS. 

Bgetematie  Tkeelon,  John  Tulloeh,  D.D. 
Biklieal  Criticism  «•  Tkeotan,  F.  Crombie,  D.D. 
Ecelesiaetieal  Uietmy,  A.  fT  Mitchell,  D.D. 
Oriental  Lmuruagee,  John  M'Gill,  LLD. 
Secretary  Sr  factor,  S.  Graee. 

Vrabatat^  of  ^trbttn^  Ufi. 

Chaneellor,  Duke  of  Richmond ;  yiee  dan.,  Prin- 
eipal  Campbell;  Rector,  M.  E.  Grant-DulT,  M.P.; 
.PrinctipaA P. C.Campbell,  D.D.;  ^assessors,  J.  Web- 
■tar,  .adv.;  W.  Mearnt,  D.D. ;  A.  Kilgour,  M.D. ; 
Bar.  Prof.  Pirie.  D.D. ;  Rep.  in  Pari..  E.  S.  Gordon ; 
See.,  W.  Milligan,  D.D. ;  Likr.,  Rer.  John  Pjrfe,  A.M. 

PnoPBaaoRa. 

Oreek,  W.  D.  Geddes,  A.M. 

J7««ianif|r.  John  Black,  M.A. 

Logic,  A.  Bain,  LLD. 

Mtatkematiee,  F.  Fuller,  M.A. 

Moral  Pkilosopky,  W.  Martin.  LL.D. 

JVataro/  Pkiloaepkw.  D.  Thomson,  M.A. 

Jfatnral  History,  J.  Nieol. 

Systewtatie  Tkeoiogy,  S.  Trail,  D.D ,  LL.D. 

GbKre*  History,  W.  R.  Pirie.  D.D. 

Biblical  Critieuwi,  W.  Milligan,  D.D. 

Oriental  fjmngangoa. 

Law.  P.  Davidson,  LL.D. 

InstiUtee  of  Medicine.  O.  OgiWIe,  M.D 

Practice  of  Medicine,  J.  Blacrobin,  M  JX 

Clantstry,  J.  S.  Brazier. 

Anatomy,  John  Strothen.  M.D.  9* 

Surgerp,  W.  Pirie,  F.R.S.E. 

Materia  Medica.  R.  Hanrey,  M.D. 

Midwtfery,  A.  Inglie,  M.D. 

Med.  Jmrieprudenee,  F.  Opton,  HD. 

Botany,  G.  Dickie,  M.D. 

a 

Vmberstt;  of  (glaqob,  1-IS0. 

Chancellor,  Duke  of  Montrose.  R.T. ;  Viee-Ckanc., 
The  Principal ;  Rector,  Earl  of  Derby ;  i>can  af  Ac- 
nlties.  Sir  Thos.  B.  Colebrooke,  Bart..  M.P. ;  Prinfi 
pal,  Thos.  Barclay,  D.D. ;  Rep.  in  Pari.,  Edward  S. 
Gordon ;  Clerk  and  Sec.,  Bev.  Duncan  H.  Weir,  D.D. 

PROPBsaoRa. 

Mmmanity,  George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Oreek,  Edmund  Law  Lnshington,  M.A. 


Smbatttg  of  Ottnfntrg^,  I5t9. 

Chancellor,  John  Inglis,  Lord  Justice  General,  D.C 
L.  LL.D. ;  Rector,  Jas.  Monereiff,  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
LLJ>. ;  Fiee  Ckanc.  and  Prine^,  Sir  A.  Grant, 
LL.D.,  &c.,  iK. ;  Rep.  in  Pari.,  Lvon  Playfair.  C.B., 
LL.D.,  F.R.&,  Ac.,  ke.;  See.  of  Sen.,  Prof.  Wibon. 

PROPBsaoRa. — Fheulty  ef  JMe. 

LaHn,  William  Y.  Seller,  LL.D. 
Oreek,  John  Stuart  Black ie,  M.A. 
Mathematice,  Philip  Kelland,  M.A.,  F.R.B. 
Logic,  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A. 
Moral  Phil.  «•  Polit.  Economy.  H.  Calderwood,  LLD- 
Jfatxral  Pkilosopky,  Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  M.A. 
Rketoric,  David  Masson,  M.A. 
Universal  History,  Cosmo  Inncs.  M.A. 
Astronomy,  Charles  Piazzi  Snoyth,  F.R3. 
Agriemltsre,  John  Wilson,  P.R.8.B. 
Jtfirsw,  Herbert  8.  Oakeley.  M.A. 
Sawtkrit.  Theodor  Aufrecht,  M.A. 
Engineering^  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.8. 

Piicmlty  of  Divinity. 

yjjeiatty.  Thomas  Jackson  Crawford,  D.D. 
Ckurek  History,  William  Stevenson,  D.D. 
Hebrew,  David  Liston,  M.A. 
Biblical  Critidem,  A.  H.  Charteris,  DJ). 

Fkeulty  ^  Imw. 

Public  Law,  James  Lorimer,  M.A. 

Civil  Law,  Janses  Muirhead. 

Seetek  Law,  Norman  MePherson.  LL.D. 

GMsv^one*!!^,  James  Stnart  Tytler. 

ConsUtsUional  Law  4*  History,  Cosmo  Innei,  M.A. 

fiuelty  pf  Medicine. 

Materia  MeiUa,  Robert  Christison,  M.D.,  D.CX. 

Medical  PoUee,  Douglas  Madagan,  M  JX 

Ckemistry,  Alex.  Cnim  Brown,  M.D. 

Surgery,  James  Spenoe. 

Practice  of  Pkyeic,  Thomas  Laycock,  M.D. 

Anatomy,  William  Turner,  M.B. 

Patholegy,  William  Butheribrd  Sanders,  MJ>. 

Midwifery,  Alexander  Bimpaon,  M.D. 

Clinical  Surgery,  Joaeph  Lister,  M.B. 

Bstony,  John  Hutton  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  FJLB. 

tnstUates  ef  Medicine,  J.  H.  Bennett,  M.D. 

JVUsro/  History,  Geo.  Wyville  Thomson,  M JK 
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Social  and  Domestic  Life. 

One  of  the  leading  defecu  ia  the  working  of  SoDttish  univeraitiea  is  the  total 
isolation  in  which  they  leave  the  student  the  moment  be  quits  the  lecture- 
room.  This  has  been  particularly  remarked  of  the  metropolitan  universitj  of 
Edinburgh.     Prof.  lorimer,  in  his  *■  ITaivernilies  of  Scotland,^  observes  : 

This  isolation  of  the  students  seriously  interferes  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution.  Here  students'  from  the  country,  particularly  those  of  the  humbler 
class,  who  for  the  most  part  have  no  other  means  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  their  fellow-students,  and  of  the  profiassors^  tlian  the  arrangements  of  the 
university  afford  them,  usually  feel  themselves  as  much  strangers  and  aliens  at 
the  end  of  their  four  years'  course,  as  they  were  at  its  commencement  Social 
intercourse,  and  familiar  interchange  of  ideas  and  sympathies,  even  for  tlie 
time  being,  to  say  nothing  of  those  lasting  friendships  which,  nnder  more 
fiivorable  circumstances,  spring  up  so  readil/  betwixt  fellow-students,  are  here 
as  little  fostered  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  class-room  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
city  church.  Each  individual  hearer  seats  himself  in  his  accustomed  place  to 
listen  to  the  lecture,  as  he  would  to  take  part  in  the  service ;  and  if  he  lias 
any  communication  with  his  fellow-hearers,  during  its  continuance,  he  of  course 
commits  a  sin  little  less  heinous  than  talking  in  church.  In  the  ordinary  case 
he  quits,  not  only  the  lecture-rooms,  but  the  college  walls  themselves,  when 
bis  day  of  toil  is  ended,  wfthoot  interchanging  a  dozen  words  with  any  one ; 
and  if,  on  the  occasion  of  examinations,  reading  of  prize  essays,  or  tlic  like, 
some  little  conversation  docs  take  place  among  the  students,  it  is  rarely  to  the 
extent  of  making  them  acquaintances  out  of  doors.  The  humanizing  inter- 
change of  almost  brotheriy  affection,  and  the  jovial,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
harmless  intercourse  which  binds  young  hearts  together,  in  the  English  and 
Qorm.tn  scliools  of  learning,  is  here  unknown.  The  poor  Edinburgh  student 
celebrates  with  no  songs  his  passage  from  the  sterility  of  unconscious  boyhood, 
into  the  rich  and  leafy  summer  of  his  days.  In  his  solitary  lodging  he  pores 
over  the  pages  which  his  professor  has  pre^ribed  for  his  study;  but  his 
newly-found  diculties  are  whetted  by  no  friendly  encounter  with  kindred  wits, 
^is  alfections  meet  with  none  of  the  sympathy  for  which  they  yearn,  and  his 
pas.^ions  take  him  by  surprise,  and  often  fill  him  with  despondency.  In  this 
sorrowful  sequestration  from  the  genial  influences  proper  to  academic  li(b,  the 
better  half  of  his  nature  seems  given  only  to  torture  him,  and  lead  him  astray. 
If  he  is  gregarious  at  all,  he  shares  his  intellectual  and  moral  bewilderment 
with  a  few  of  his  former  school-fellows  from  his  native  village,  who  have  had 
as  little  opportunity  as  himself  of  gaining  the  freer  atmosphere  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  a  wider  society  of  young  men  never  falls  to  conquer  for  itself. 
Dull,  clownish,  and  sad,  he  is  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  more  fortunate 
portion  of  those  who  sit  on  the  same  benches  with  him,  and  of  no  very 
well  founded  respect  to  himself.  To  best  that  can  come  of  him  is  a  book- 
worm, and  in  such  depressing  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  even  his 
reading  goes  heavily  and  mechanically  along ;  that  the  new  thoughts  w^hich  he 
encounters  take  little  hold  on  a  subjective  nature  so  feebly  stimulated  from 
without,  and  that. he  goes  into  the  profession  (too  often  the  Church)  for  which 
be  has  striven  to  prepare  himself,  by  an  amount  of  self-denial  worthy  of  a 
martyr,  with  no  better  ground  of  confidence  in  his  qualifications  than  that 
self-conceit  which  solitary  mental  toil  is  so  apt  to  engender,  even  in  minds 
originally  modest,  vigorous,  and  sane. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  cast  at  least  a  portion  of  the  sunshine 

which  belongs  to  the  age  and  occupation  of  the  student,  and  restore  the  student 

to  the  society  of  his  fellows  in  years  and  studies,  Professor  Lorimer  suggests 

the  following  expedients: 

1.  DebcUing  Societies. — ^The  only  existing  institution  by  which  this  is  even 
attempted  to  be  done  is  that  of  debating  societies.  By  means  of  these  some- 
thing is  even  now  efTected,  and  by  better  organization  they  might,  no  doubt, 
be  rendered  more  efficient  than  they  are;  but  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
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stances,  and  more  especially  in  the  bands  of  very  yoang  men,  tbey  will  be  apt 
to  degenerate  into  occasions  for  mere  idle  talking,  to  foster  vanity  and 
superficiality,  and  to  take  the  tone  of  tbeir  loudest  and  shallowest  rather  than 
of  their  ablest  and  most  polished  members.  Were  a  good  staff  of  junior  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  attached  to  the  nniyersity,  it  might  be  possible,  by  putting 
these  societies  under  their  superintendence,  to  g^ve  to  their  discussions,  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times,  something  of  the  character 
of  the  '  disputations '  to  which  our  forefathers  seem  justly  to  have  attached  so 
much  importance.  By  selecting  or  suggesting  subjects  of  a  properly  academic 
character,  by  taking  part  in  the  discussions  themselves^  and  occasionally  induc- 
ing resident  graduates  to  join  in  them  also,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  very 
snjall  number  of  professors  and  tutors  effectually  to  remove  the  character  of 
triviality  which  belongs  to  these  societies  at  present ;  and  as  these  persons 
need  not  be  greatly  more  advanced  in  years  than  the  migority  of  the  ordinary 
members,  there  is  no  reason  why  their  presence  should  cause  restraint  or 
engender  formality  in  the  proceedings.  But  as  we  regard  the  formation  of  a 
class  of  persons  thus  intermediate  between  the  professors  as  they  exist  at 
present  and  the  students,  not  only  as  tlie  most  effectual  means  of  improving 
the  teaching  of  the  universities,  but  also  of  removing  the  social  evils  of  which 
we  complain,  we  must  speak  of  them  a  little  more  in  detail. 

2.  Junior  Staff  of  Ptoftasors,  Tuiors^  and  T^ioching  Candidaies, — ^What  w© 
want  is  a  class  of  men  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  students  and  the 
professors,  properly  so  called,  who  ought  at  all  times  to  be  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  their  respective  departments,  to  be  found  within  the  country, 
or  who  can  be  induced  to  come  from  abroad.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  that 
these  latter  can  ever  see  mudi  of  the  student,  without  neglecting  duties  stUl 
more  important,  and  which  can  in  nowise  be  delegated.  The  interests  of 
science  and  of  human  progress  forbid  such  a  serious  encroachment  on  tlieir 
time,  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  their  distinguished  position,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  their  age,  render  any  thing  like  intercourse  on  equal  terms  impossible. 
But  no  such  gulf  divides  the  student  from  the  extraordinary  professor.  He  is 
usually  an  aspirant  to  the  ofltee  of  the  ordinary  professor  but  though  his 
rival  as  a  public  teacher,  his  emoluments,  unlike  those  of  his  superior,  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  his  popularity.  If  the  senior  professor  is  disabled 
IVom  infirmity,  or  is  so  much  engaged  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he  should 
lecture,  (as  was  ttie  case  with  Guizot,  Cousin,  Ac.  in  France,  and  with 
Schelling,  Schlegel,  Ac.,  in  Germany,)  the  ordinary  professor  supplies  his  place, 
either  permanently  or  till  some  other  arrangement  is  made ;  in  the  former  case 
opportunity  being  afforded  for  another  candidate  for  public  favor  to  offer 
himself.  The  duty  of  conducting  class  examinations  will  naturally  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  extraordinary  professor,  and  that  he  is  in  a  condition  to  do  fiir 
more  effectually  than  it  can  be  done  by  a  senior  professor.  If  his  other 
arrangements  admit  of  it>  as  they  probably  would  in  the  smaller  universities 
of  Scotland,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  read  privately  witti  such  of  the  students  as 
either  request  his  more  special  instructions,  or  as  he  himself  judges  to  stand  in 
need  of  them.  In  the  larger  universities  this  duty  would  fail  to  be  discharged 
by  a  third  order  of  professors  or  tutors,  (or  perhaps  occasionally  by  simple 
graduates  holding  a  temporary  appointment  from  the  Senatus  Academicus,) 
and  as  regards  the  whole  of  this  latter  class,  their  chief  recompense  would,  of 
course,  consist  in  the  prospect  of  the  distinguished  career,  to  which  their  office 
would  be  the  regiilar  and  recognized  entrance.  A  very  small  salary  (say  £100 
a  year)  would,  in  such  circumstances,  probably  be  sufficient  to  secure  tlie 
services  of  young  men  fully  adequate  to  the  task.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  of 
academical  teachers  that  we  would  chiefly  look  for  removing  tlie  social  evils 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  existuig  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  If  the 
humbler  class  of  students  had  the  privilege  of  reading  with  these  grentlemen 
gratis  in  their  rooms,  there  are,  we  are  certain,  fi^m  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  know  the  poor  fellows  to  be  inspired,  few  who  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  the  result  would  inevitably  be  an  acquaintance  of  a  very 
valuable  kind,  not  only  with  the  tutor  himself;  but  with  those  who  read  along 
with  them.  Daily  meetings  in  a  private  room  of  say  a  dozen  persons  at  a 
time,  where  conversation  would  not  only  be  admissible^  but,  if  it  had  reference 
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to  the  sabject  in  hand,  would  be  the  chief  medium  through  which  iDstraction 
would  be  couTejed, — aud  these  meetings,  presided  over  by  a  young,  accom- 
plished, and  often,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  elegant  man^  could  not  fail,  if  continued 
for  years,  to  have  a  refining  effect  on  the  most  boorish,  as  they  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  inspiriting  and  delightful  to  eveiy  one  who  was  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  entering  academic  wallB. 

3.  A  Common  TaHe. — ^We  believe  there  are  none  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
English  universities,  the  adoption  of  which  would  be  more  likely  to  add  to  the 
happiness  and  to  promote  the  social  training  of  Scotch  students  than  that  of  a 
college  table,  at  which  the  professors  and  tutors,  or  a  certain  number  of  them, 
and  such  resident  graduates  as  might  find  it  convenient,  should  dine  daily,  and 
which  should  be  open  to  all  students  at  a  very  moderate  cost  From  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Scottish  universities  it  is  impossible  that  college  tables  coul<f  be 
arranged  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  those  in  colleges  where  all  the 
students  are  resident,  and  under  the  control  of  the  college  authorities;  it  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  institution  itself  is  incompatible  with  the 

Erofessorial  and  non-resident  system.  For  proof  of  this  we  have  to  go  no 
irther  than  to  Trinity  Collegre^  Dublin,  where  a  laige  proportion  of  tliose  who 
dine  regpilarly  at  the  college  table  do  not  reside  within  the  college  walls.  But 
even  if  a  small  body  of  resident  professors,  tutors,  and  students  were  thought 
necessary  as  a  nucleus  around  which  college  society  might  form  itself  no  very 
ibrmidable  obstacle  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  foundation  in  Edinburgh. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  students  at  present  reside  in  lodgings,  which  are 
neither  so  comfortable,  respectable,  nor  economical  as  a  well  arranged  Hall, 
(similar  to  the  Private  Halls  about  to  be  instituted  in  Oxford,)  might  very  well 
be  made;  and  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  willingly  avail  themselves 
of  the  offer  of  such  a  moans  of  bettering  their  condition,  is  to  suppose  in  them 
an  aversion  to  improvement  which  we  are  not  entitled  to  predicate  of  persons^ 
for  the  most  part,  under  forty. 

In  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  custom  of  the  common  table  into  the 
Scottish  universities,  the  want  of  tlie  beautiful  dining-halls  which  exist  in  so 
many  of  the  colleges  of  the  ancient  universities,  and  which  add  not  only  to 
their  picturesque  character  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  but  what  is  far  more 
important,  exercise  a  refining  infiuonoe  on  tliose  who  frequent  them,  would  no 
doubt  be  severely  felt.  The  present,  however,  is  the  age  of  the  revival  of 
Qothic  architecture,  and  here  would  be  as  noble  an  occasion  as  could  be  found 
for  calling  the  recovered  art  into  play.  But  even  though  these,  and  many  of 
the  other  indications  of  ancient  wealth,  were  awaiting  for  a  time, — though 
both  tlie  hall  and  the  table  were  of  the  plumest  description,  we  feel  certain 
that  they  would  still  confer  important  benefits  on  students,  situated  as  we  have 
represented  many  of  those  at  Edinburgh  to  be.  Though  we  do  not  altogether 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 

Carols,  and  not  minced  meat,  make  Christmas  pies, 

we  are  clear  that 

Tis  mirth,  not  dishes,  sets  a  table  off; 
Brales  and  fanatics  eat  and  never  laugh. 

Nor,  simple  though,  from  the  circumstances  of  many  of  those  who  ought  to 
frequent  it,  such  a  table  would  necessarily  be  on  ordinary  days,  is  there  any 
necessity  that  on  festive  occasions  the  sinews  of  the  most  substantial  good 
fellowship  should  be  awanting.  The  'brawne  of  the  tusked  swine,*  even  *a 
fair  and  large  boar's  head  upon  asilver  platter,'  might,  witliout  any  very  wanton 
extravagance,  be  *  carried  up  to  tlie  principal  table  in  the  hall  with  great  state 
and  solemnity '  at  the  merry  Christmas  season,  and  its  appropriate  carol — 

*  Caput  apri  deftro 
Reddens  laudes  domino,*  dee., 

would  be  as  appropriate  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  or  in  the  Inner  Temple. 

Prof.  Lorimer  closes  his  treatment  of  this  subject  by  suggesting  that  the 

adoption  of  an  academic  dress  would  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  corporate 

feeling  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  does  in  those  older  universities  of 

Scotland,  and  in  those  of  England. 
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INTBODnCTION. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  Christian  drilization  in  Ireland  mention  is  made 
by  her  historians  of  great  seats  of  learning  in  different  parts  of  the  coantrj, 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  old  Roman  education.  The  school  of  Armagh 
is  said  at  one  time  to  have  numbered  as  many  as  seven  thousand  students ; 
and  tradition  assigns  a  university  town  to  the  locality  where  the  Seven 
Churches  still  preserve  the  memory  of  St  Kevin.  Foreigners,  at  least  Anglo- 
Saxons,  frequented  such  schools,  and,  so  &r,  they  certainly  had  a  university 
character ;  but  that  they  offered  to  their  pupils  more  than  the  glosses  on  the 
sacred  text  and  the  collections  of  canons,  and  the  Trivium  and  the  Quad- 
rivium,  which  were  the  teaching  of  .the  schools  of  the  Continent,  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose ;  or  that  the  national  genius  for  philosophizing,  which  afterwards 
anticipated  or  originated  the  scholastic  period,  should  at  this  era  have  come 
into  exercise.  When  that  period  came,  the  Irish,  so  far  having  its  character- 
istic studies  already  domiciled  among  them,  were  forced  to  go  abroad  for  their 
prosecution.  They  went  to  Paris  or  to  Oxford  for  the  living  traditions,  which 
are  the  ordinary  means  by  which  religion  and  morals,  science  and  art,  are 
diffused  over  communities,  and  propagated  from  land  to  land.  In  Oxford, 
indeed,  there  was  from  the  earliest  time  even  a  street  called  '  Irishman's  Street,' 
and  the  Irish  were  included  there  under  the  '  Nation '  of  the  Southern  English ; 
but  they  gained  what  they  sought  in  that  seat  of  learning,  at  the  expense  of 
discomforts  which  were  the  serious  drawback  of  the  first  ag^  of  universities. 
Lasting  feuds  and  incessant  broils  marked  the  presence  of  Irish,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
English,  and  French  in  one  place,  at  a  time  when  the  Collegiate  System  was 
not  formed.  To  this  great  evil  was  added  the  very  circumstance  that  home 
was  far  away,  and  the  danger  of  the  passage  across  the  channel ;  which  would 
dfminish  the  number^  while  it  illustrated  the  literary  seal,  of  the  foreign 
students.  And  an  additional  source  of  discontent  was  found  in  the  feeling  of 
incongruity,  that  Ireland,  with  her  literary  antecedents,  should  be  without  a 
university  of  her  own ;  and,  moreover,  as  time  went  on,  in  the  feeling  which 
existed  at  Rome,  in  favor  of  the  multiplication  of  such  centres  of  science  and 
learning. 

Another  perfectly  distinct  cause  was  in  operation,  to  which  I  was  just  now 
referring.  The  Dominicians,  and  other  orders  of  the  age,  had  had  a  preeminent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  had  done  more 
than  any  other  teachers  to.give  the  knowledge  taught  in  them  their  distinctive 
form.    When  then  these  orders  came  into  Ireland,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
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that  thej  should  set  about  the  same  work  there,  which  had  marked  their 
presence  in  England  and  France.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  question  of  a  university  in  Ireland  had  been  mooted,  and  the 
establialiment  was  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth. 

University  of  DubUn  projected  in  1311-12. 

This  was  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Avignon  and 
Perugia,  which  was  followed  by  ttiat  of  Ciihors,  Grenoble,  Pisa,  and  Pragaeu 
It  was  the  date  at  which  Oxford  in  consequence  lost  its*  especial  preeminence  in 
science;  and  it  was  the  date,  I  say,  at  which  the  University  of  Dublin  was 
projected  and  begun.  In  I31I  or  1312,  John  Lech  or  Leach,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  obtained  of  Clement  the  Fidh  a  brief  for  the  undertaking ;  in  which, 
as  is  usual  in  such  documents,  the  Pope  gives  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
htm  to  decide  upon  it  He  begins  by  setting  forth  the  manifold,  or  rather 
complex,  benefits  of  which  a  university  is  tlie  instrument ;  as  father  of  the 
faithful,  he  recognizes  it  as  his  office  to  nurture  learned  sons,  who,  by  the 
illumination  of  their  knowledge,  may  investigate  the  divine  law,  protect  justice 
and  truth,  illustrate  the  faith,  promote  good  government,  teach  the  ignorant^ 
confirm  the  weak,  and  restore  the  fallen.  This  office  he  is  only  fulfilling,  in 
receiving  favorably  the  supplication  of  his  venerable  brother,  John  de  Lecke^ 
who  has  brought  before  him  the  necessities  of  his  country,  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  Man,  and  Norway,  tlie  country  nearest  to  Ireland,  a  '  Universitas 
Scholanim,'  or  *  Generale  Studium,'  is  not  to  be  found; — the  consequence  being, 
that  though  there  are  in  Ireland  some  doctors  and  bachelors  in  theology,  and 
other  graduates  in  grammar,  these  are,  after  all,  few  in  comparison  of  the 
number  which  the  country  might  fairly  produce.  The  Pope  proceeds  to  express 
his  desire  that  from  the  land  itself  should  grow  up  men  skilled  and  fruitful  in 
the  sciences,  who  would  make  it  to  be  a  well- watered  garden,  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  Catholic  faitli,  the  honor  of  Mother  Church,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
£Euthful  population.  And  with  this  view  he  erects  in  Dublin  a  Studium 
Gtnerak  in  every  science  and  faculty,  to  continue  for  '  perpetual  times.' 

And,  I  suppose  no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  projected  for  Ireland  at 
that  date,  than  such .  a  bond  of  union  and  means  of  national  streng^th,  as  an 
Irish  University.  But  the  parties,  who  had  originated  the  undertaking,  had 
also  to  carry  it  out ;  and  at  the  moment  of  which  I  am  speaking,  by  the  fault 
neither  of  Prelate  nor  Laity,  nor  by  division,  nor  by  intemperance  or  jealousy, 
nor  by  wrong-headedness  within  the  fold,  nor  by  malignant  interference  from 
without,  but  by  the  will  of  heaven  and  the  course  of  nature,  the  work  was 
suspended ; — ^for  John  de  Lecke  fell  ill  and  died  the  next  year,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander  Bicknor,  was  not  in  circumstances  to  take  up  his  plans  at  the 
moment,  where  de  Lecke  had  left  them. 

Seven  years  passed ;  and  then  Bicknor  turned  his  mind  to  their  prosecution. 
Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  brief  of  Clement,  and  with  the  sanction  and 
confirmation  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  John  the  Twenty-second,  he  published  an 
instrument,  in  which  he  lays  down  on  his  own  authority  the  provisions  and 
dispositions  which  he  had  determined  for  the  nascent  university.  He  addresses 
himself  to  '  the  Masters  and  Scholars  of  our  University,'  and  that  *  with  the 
consent  and  assent  of  our  chapters  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St  Patrick.'  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  buying,  though  I  write  without  book,  that  he  makes  no  mention 
of  a  Rector.    If  not,  the  Chancellor  probably,  whom  he  does  mention,  took  his 
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place,  or  was  bis  synonym,  as  in  some  other  universities.  This  Chancellor  the 
Beg^nt  Masters  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing,  with  a  proviso  that  he 
was  a  *  Doctor  in  sacra  pagn&,'  or  in  *  jure  canonico,*  with  a  preference  of  mem- 
bers of  the  two  chapters.  He  was  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  Regent  Masters  elected  the  Proctors  also,  who  were  two  in 
number,  and  who  supplied  the  place  of  the  Chancellor  in  his  absence.  The 
GhanoeUor  was  invested  with  jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the  university, 
and  had  a  court,  to  which  causes  belonged  in  which  they  were  concerned. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  university  chest,  supplied  by  means  of  the  fines  which 
were  the  result  of  his  decisions.  Degrees  were  to  be  conferred  upon  certificate 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Faculty,  in  which  the  candidate  was  proceeding. 
Statutes  were  to  be  passed  by  the  Chancellor,  in  council  of  Masters  Regent  and 
Non-regent,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Archbishop.  The  schools  of  the 
Friars  Preachers  (or  Dominicans)  and  of  the  Minorities  (or  Franciscans)  were 
recognized  in  their  connection  with  the  university,  the  Archbishop  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  appointing  a  lecturer  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Such  was  the  encouraging  and  hopeful  start  of  the  university ;  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick  was  advanced  to  the  Doctorate  in  Canon  Law,  and  was  created  its 
first  ChancelloT ;  its  first  Doctors  in  Theology  were  two  Dominicans  and  one 
Franciscan.  The  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  seem  to  have  been  its  acting  mem- 
bers, and  filled  tite  offices  of  a  place  of  education  without  prejudicing  their 
capitular  dutiea  However,  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  somewhere  a 
hitch,  and  the  work  did  not  make  progress.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  reason, 
that  under  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  time,- the  university  could  not 
make  head  against  the  necessary  difficulties  of  a  commencement.  Another  and 
more  definite  cause  which  is  assigned  for  the  failure,  is  the  want  of  funda  The 
Irish  people  were  poor,  and  unuble  to  meet  tlie  expenses  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  g^at  seat  of  learning,  at  a  time  when  other  similar  institutions 
already  existed.  Tl)e  time  had  passed  when  universities  grew  up  out  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  the  curiosity  and  eagerness  of  students ;  or,  if 
these  causes  still  were  in  operation,  they  had  been  directed  and  flowed  in  upon 
seats  of  learning  already  existing  in  other  countries.  It  was  the  age  of 
national  schools,  of  colleges ^and- endowments;  and,  though  the  civil  power 
appeared  willing  to  take  its  part  in  endowments  in  furtherance  of  the  new 
undertaking,  it  did  not  go  much  further  than  to  enrich  it  now  and  then  with  a 
stray  lectureship,  and  wealthy  prelates  or  nobles  were  not  forthcoming  in  that 
age,  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  works  in  the  spirit  of  Ximenes  two 
centuries  afterwards  in  Spam. 

In  1358  the  clergy  and  scholars  of  Ireland  represented  to  Edward  the  Third 
the  necessity  under  which  they  lay  of  cultivating  theology,  canon  law,  and  the 
other  clerical  scienoeo,  and  the  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  these  studies 
which  lay  in  the  expense  of  travel  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  those  who 
had  no  university  of  their  own.  In  answer  to  this  request,  the  king  seems  to 
have  founded  a  lectureship  in  theology;  and  he  indirectly  encouraged  the 
univereity  schools  by.  issuing  his  lettere-patent,  giving  special  protection  and 
safe-conduct  to  English  as  well  as  Irish,  of  whatever  degree,  with  their 
servants  and  attendants,  their  goods  and  Habiliments,  in  going,  residing,  and 
returning.  A  few  yeara  later,  in  1364,  Lionel,  Duke  of  darenoe,  founded  a 
preachership  and  lectureship  in  the  Cathedral,  to  be  held  by  an  Angustintan. 
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Ij/brta  in  1465  and  1496. 

A  further  attempt  in  behalf  of  a  universitj  was  made  a  century  later.  In 
1465,  the  Irish  Parliament,  under  the  presidency  of  Thomas  Geraldine,  Earl  of 
Besmondf  Vicegerent  of  Geoi^ge,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Lieutenant  of  the  English 
King,  had  erected  a  university  at  Drogheda,  and  endowed  it  with  the  privilegea 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  attempt,  however,  in  like  manner  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  want  of  funds;  but  it  seems  to  have  suggested  a  new 
effort  in  favor  of  the  elder  institution  at  Dublfb,  which  at  this  time  oouM 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  Ten  years  after  the  Parliament  in  question,  the 
Dominican  and  other  friars  preferred  a  supplication  to  Pope  Siztus  the  Fourth, 
in  which  they  represent  that  in  Ireland  there  is  no  university  to  which  Masters, 
Doctors  of  Law,  and  Scholars  may  resort ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  England 
at  a  great  expense  and  peril ;  and  consequently  they  ask  for  leave  to  erect  a 
university  in  the  metropolitan  city.  The  Pope  granted  their  request,  and, 
though  nothing  followed,  the  attempt  is  so  &r  satis&ctoiy,  as  evidencing  the 
persaverance  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  aiming  at  what  they  felt  to  be  a  benefit  of 
supreme  importance  to  their  country. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  of  such  attempts,  nor  were  the  secular  behind  the 
regular  clergy  in  seal  for  a  university.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  in  the  year  1496,  Walter  Fitzsimon,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
provincial  Synod,  settled  an  annual  contribution  to  be  levied  fi>r  seven  years 
in  order  to  provide  salaries  for  the  lecturera  And,  though  we  have  no 
record,  I  believe,  of  the  effect  of  this  measure,  yet,  when  the  chapter  was 
reestablished  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  allusion  made  in  the  legal 
instrument  to  the  loss  which  the  youthful  members  of  society  had  sustained  in 
its  suppression,  may  be  taken  to  show  that  certain  scholastic  benefits  had 
resulted  from  its  stalls,  though  the  education  which  they  provided  was  not  of 
that  character  which  the  name  of  a  university  demanded. 

EsiabUshment  of  THnUy  CoUege  m  1591. 

In  1568,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  attempted  to  restore  and  continue  th^  woik 
begun  by  Bicknor,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  reserved  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  in 
1589,  to  propose  to  convert  the  Cathedral  of  St>Patrick  into  an  Inn  of  Court 
for  the  judges  and  lawyers^  and  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  church  into 
a  foundation  of  two  universities,  with  two  colleges  for  residence  in  each.'  His 
proposition  was  not  immediately  acted  upon,  but  after  his  recall  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Loftus,  to  save  his  interests  in  the  long  leases  and  estates 
of  the  Cathedral,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  corporation  of  Dublin  a  piece 
of  ground  which  had  belonged  to  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  All-Saints,  a 
Priory  of  the  Aroasian  Canons,  founded  in  the  year  1166,  by  Dermot 
M^Murrough,  King  of  Leinster,  for  the  projected  university. 

In  December,  1690,  a  grant  of  the  Abl>ey  lands  was  made  for  the  foundation 
of  a  college,  and  in  March,  1591,  letters  patent  were  issued  for  the  erection  of 
a  college,  under  the  name  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  the  CoUege 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  DuUin,  for  the  educa- 
tion, institution,  and  instruction  of  youth  in  the  arts  and  fiiculties,  with 
authority  to  make  Utws  for  the  gdVemment  thereof,  and  confer  the  degrees  of 
bachelor,  master,  and  doctor. 

(7V>«  enOimmti.) 


^ii|mor  fttstrttctiott* 


In  the  first  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1878, 
the  editor  announced  his  intention  to  close  his  studies  for  the  present  in 
the  field  of  Superior  Instruction,  and  indicated  in  the  Title  and  Contents 
which  followed,  the  Contributions  which  he  proposed  to  embody  in  a 
separate  volume,  and  which  had  been  already  printed  in  the  Journal. 
Unexpected  engagements  .and  hindrances— engagements  which  made 
any  further  use  of  the  material  already  gathered  impossible,  and  a 
nervous  prostration .  which  for  seyeral  months  precluded  all  efforts  at 
composition  or  revision — ^have  compelled  him  to  abridge  the  Contents 
of  the  volume,  as  shown  in  the  following  page,  and  to  make  the  histori- 
cal  development  and  present  condition  of  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
different  countries,  embodied  in  this  volume,  less  comprehensive  than 
he  at  first  announced.  It  will,  however,  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
contain  valuable  infonnation  both  in  reference  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  superior  instruction,  the  organization  of  studies  and  statistics 
of  prominent  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  the  views  of  eminent 
statesmen,  scholars  and  teachers,  on  the  subjects  treated — more  than 
can  be  found  in  any  one  volume  in  any  language. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

Hartford,  October  15,  1878. 
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MKDU.  or  KEBIT. 

ExrXkCT  fivat  ZflUr  if  Won.  Jolm  D.  Fhilbriik,  LL.  D.,  U.  8.  CbmmlMfofur  to  Om 
Viama  LtttmaOoiud  Bqmtiaon  t^  18T3. 

"I  hare  the  pleaeare  to  inform  you  that  your  great  labots  aad 
aacrifices  in  publiBhing  the  American  Jonnal  of  Edocatton  mMt  with 
deserved  reGOgDition  b;  the  Jury  charged  with  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  this  great  latcrnational  Expoaition,  and  that  yon  have  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Herit. 

"  I  showed  a  complete  aet  of  the  Jonmal  with  our  Boston  Books  of 
Reference,  and  when  I  told  the  Jary  that  we  had  the  yolumes  is  eveij 
High  and  Qrammai'  School  they  were  quite  aatoaislied." 
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Academies  In  United  Btatef,  187,  Ifff,  17D. 
Academy  at  Athene,  2S,  S9. 
Accounts,  Practice  of,  89, 
Acoustics  and  Llf^ht,  78. 
Adalbert  of  Prague,  858. 
Adalhard,  844. 
Adam  dn  Petit  Tout,  788. 
Administrative  Auihoritlea,  Amerlam, 

Bute,  881.  886  845,  808. 

Ounnty,  88L  845, 810. 

Town,  VA.lt4lfL  850. 

City,  848,  878,  893. 

DieUict,  881,  846,  800.  888. 
Adrian  I V .,  Son  of  a  Poor  Boatbullder,  788. 
Affora  at  Athens,  88. 
Agricula.  Scboia  Bdocatton  of,  88. 
Affrlcaltarai  Bchouif .  881, 714, 718, 780. 
Aiz  Univeriiity  in  156fi,  15. 
Alabama,  Hiatorical  data,  186. 887. 

Peveiopment  of  Schools,  887. 

School  BUtisticii,  171. 849. 

CoDsttiuUonal  provision,  718. 
Albert  the  Great,  of  Colore,  887, 770. 
Albertine  Line  of  Saxon  Blecturs,  180. 
Alblffensian  Controversy,  878. 
Aicuin^nd  Charlemagne's  School,  44, 880, 844. 
Alcala  lTniv«  rsity,  77L 
Alexander  the  Great,  88. 
Alexander  of  Bale!>,  880. 
Alexander  of  Toulouse,  878. 
Alexandria,  School^  of.  88«  88,  484, 618. 

Mnsenm,  or  UnlvvsUy,  84, 484, 010. 

Library.  84. 
Alfunco  X.,  777. 
Al]^)bm,  First  writer  on,  87. 

In  French  Scbot<ls,  75, 84. 
Almagro,  Uuiverslty  in,  15. 
Almoner  in  a  Monastery,  68lw 
Altorf  University,  15l 
Ambition  as  a  Motive,  STSl 
Ambulatorv  School  In  Finland,  814. 
American  institute  of  Instruction,  868. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  8, 888. 

Announcement  for  1818,  8. 

Modification,  545,  657. 

Vienna  Award  of  Medal  of  Merit,  884. 


American  Schools,  Contrihntions  to  History,  880. 

Sammary  ot  Condition  in  1703^  187. 

Webater^s  View  of,  ItM,  160. 

P.ogresslvo  Development  Uom  1800, 885. 

School  Coden,  607. 

C<m»tltntionai  Provision,  718. 
Ancient  Civilisation,  Downfall  a^d  Befhge,  686. 
Andeas,  Valerius,  on  Studies  at  Louvain,  784. 
Andrew^  Lorin  P.,  806b 
Anxellco,  Fia  800. 
Asffers  University.  15. 
Angia,  Abbey  of,  548. 
Anglo-Saxon  Schools  and  Churches,  48. 
Anumus,  the  Cobbler  of  Alexandria,  615. 
Ann  Arbor,  Phtn  of  Bchoolhouse  in,  589. 
Anecharlns  of  New  Corby,  848. 
Anselm  of  Landnn,  407. 
Anselm,  Teacher  of  Bee,  868. 

Law  of  Love*  870i 
Antioch,  Schools  of,  468. 480, 481 
Antlphon,  Attic  Forensic  Oratoir,  461. 
Apparatus  in  Uuiversltlea,  8(0,  816. 
Appolonia,  School  of,  40& 
Arabic  Schools  and  Colturt*.  881, 884, 777. 
ArchilremiusL  by  John  do  BantevlUe,  748. 
Architecture  for  Educational  Puipoees,  198, 546. 

Barnard's  Treatise,  874  815. 

Report  of  U.  S.  CommissioBflr  la  1868,  546w 

JBethetic  Element  In,  804. 
Arezso  University,  15. 
Aristophanes,  cited,  4BGL  460. 
Aristotle  as  a  Teacher,  84, 468. 

Hold  on  Medieval  Schools,  400, 777. 

Ramus,  Attack  on,  181 
Arithmetic  Christian  Scboola,  801 

French  Schools,  66. 
Arlcanraa,  Historical  Data,  168. 164, 888. 

Development  of  Schools,  889. 

ConstiiQtional  Provision,  714. 
Armagli,  Ancient  School  or,  8)7. 
Armed  Strensth  of  Russia,  417. 
Artillery,  Schools  of,  4i8, 481. 
Art,  Christian,  880. 
Art,  Education  in,  877. 
Arts,  Faculty  of,  406, 607. 

D^gfrees  in,  496. 
Asdiam,  Roger,  cited,  481 
Asia,  High  Schools  in  Andent,  488, 480L 
Astronomy  in  Christian  Schools,  519. 
Athelhard  of  Bath,  864. 
Athenian  Oratonr,  88. 
Athcnaens,  citco,  511. 
Athens,  School  and  University  of,  88, 84, 81, 461 

Modem  University,  11 
Atkinson  Academy,  188. 
Attendance  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  178, 849. 
Attica,  Mercantile  and  Scholarly  Bi^timate,  84, 81 
Augsburg,  Early  Christian  School,  800. 
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AagQitliie  of  Canterboiy,  608. 
Angastlnian  Rule,  5*^. 
AaguBtM,  Scrricts  to  Education,  124, 47S. 
Aurulian,  Endowmenr  of  ^:choolp,  4^1. 
Aolns  QcUias,  cited,  469.  471.  48S.  fi06,  SIS. 
Av(  rrhoes  in  Spanish  Schoola,  77T. 
Ayignon  UniTtfiity,  15. 

Bacchants  in  Luther's  time,  lOS. 

Bachelt.iv,  Degree  of,  499,  75i. 

Bacon,  Roccr,  Opas  Magnof,  880). 

Bagdad.  Schi  ols  of,  606. 

Baltimore,  Schoolhonscs  in,  688. 

Barcelona  Unlrenity,  IS,  '190. 

Barb  rlanr,  Iimptions  oi;  688. 

Banard^a  Ammcaii  Joonial  of  Edncation,  888. 

Barnard,  James  M.,  SOT. 

Barnard,  Henry,  Labors  and  Pnbllcatiana,  818. 

Connect  fcot,  S66. 

Ohio.  806. 

Rhode  Island,  818. 

Soaih  Carolina,  817. 

BeformatOTy  Schools,  7ST. 
Basil  at  Athens,  87, 467. 

Rale  of,  689,  6i7. 
Basilica,  Univenify  of  OnnstaatJiie,  SSL 
Baale  Uuivers  ity,  16. 

Beatonn,  Archbishop,  and  New  Cottcffe,  811. 
Becket,  St.  Thomas  k,  in  Parif,  764. 
Bcde.  the  Yentrablo,  cited.  601. 74L 
BessiDg  SchoolbovM  in  Lotber's  Time,  90. 
Beldam,  Superior  Instmction  in,  786. 

Old  University  of  Loavain,  788. 
Benedict  Bicop,  44. 
Benedict,  St  Memoir.  6S6. 

Rale  or  Monastic  Life,  6Sa 

Monasterr  at  Casino,  696. 

Compared  with  Cnlnmbaniis,  740L 
Benedictines,  and  their  Schools,  807, 688. 

Bee  867. 

St  Oall,  88S. 
Benetactors  of  American  Bdofiation,  487, 4B1. 

Hirvard  CoU^pe,  461. 

Talo  College,  469. 
Bencke,  Pedagogical  Vlewa,  60. 
Bennon.  Bishop  of  Misnia,  86S. 
Beivlamin  of  Tadela,  87. 
Berlin.  Univcn>  ity,  16. 
Beroadtnes,  Order  or.  748, 748L 

College  at  Paris,  760l 
Berne,  Unirerslty,  16. 
Bcmhard/,  citrd,  467,  476, 4T7, 484. 
Bernward,  of  Hildershelm,  860l 
Berrtas,  School  of,  484, 488. 
Bethlehem,  Female  Seminary  tn  ITWk  160. 
Bible,  In  Public  Schools,  887, 976. 
Bible,  Original  Ijmgnage  of,  88. 
Bible,  Translations  of,  41. 

Complateosian  Polyglot 
Bicknor,  and  Dablln  UDiTersity,898. 
Bishop^s  Schools,  or  Seminaries,  44. 
Black  Monks,  751. 

Board  of  Edncation,  S97, 718, 717, 184. 
Bologna,  UniTersity,  606. 
Bonaventara,  898, 4JMk 
Boniface,  St,  Ud. 
BiK>kB.  Edacational  Power  of,  17, 88. 

Trade  in,  at  Parts,  7S7. 
Boppo.of  Wnrzbarg,  843. 
Bora,  Caiharino  von,  198. 
Borromeo.  St  CharieS. 
Boston,  School  Architectnre,  647. 

Olris'  High  School,  190. 

Norcross  Gmmmar  School,  647. 
Botanic  Garden,  OSw 
Botany,  69. 

Brandi^  cited,  468, 468. 
Brinsly,  John,  Lacias  Literarias,  186. 
Brttisti  Isles,  and  Onristian  Civilisation,  48^ 
BttKkett,  Men  or  Oor  Day,  olted,  448. 
Brothers,  for  School  Work. 


Branehalt  and  Cohimbamia,  789. 

Bmno,  of  C«>iogne,  847. 

Brano,  of  Rhe&s,  888.  18B. 

Branswick  Chnrcfa  and  Sdiool,  Ofdsr  of  16861 

Bnissels,  City  University,  780. 

Bachanan,  and  Scotch  Edncation,  816. 

Baaenhagen,  John,  180, 18S. 

Sdiool  Oiganisations.  18S. 
Balaons,  cited,  45, 416. 478, 486, 498,  601 
Bosteiden,  Jerome,  7K1 

Triiingoal  College  at  Lovraln,  781. 

Cesar,  Privllwea  to  Teachsrs,  409. 

Onsarea.  School  of,  488, 616. 

OidetSchools  in  Roaaia,  490. 

Caldwell,  David,  801. 

aadwalLJuaeph,80B, 

CiligraphyJW. 

CAllfomia,  Historical  Data,  48. 168, 164, 880. 

Devalopmont  of  Schoub.  fUO. 
Candidates  for  Monaatic  Yowa,  681. 
Canon  Law,  in  Theological  TndUngi  486. 
Canons,  R  -gnlar,  744. 
Canters,  or  Singers,  691. 
Caplioliom  of  CAMisuntinoplo,  488. 
Carmelites  at  Paris,  751. 
Cann<inta  Nloostrata,  806i 
Carter,  James  G.,  908. 
Carihoalans,  Order  o^  748. 
Cassianus,  John,  and  Schools  of  8t  yictor,  787. 
Cssaiodonis,  School  of.  63L 
Catechetical  Schools,  616. 
Catechism  in  English  Elomentsiy  Sdiools. 
Cathedral  Schoob,  44, 486. 
Catholic  Charch,  Teaching  Orders  of,  748. 
OathoUc  Faith,  in  Old  ^Uegra,  411, 804. 
Cave,  on  Moseom  of  Alemndria,  86. 
Celestines,  Order  of,  748. 
Cellarer,  in  Monastery,  688. 
Census  of  1840, 1800, 1870, 171, 186,  SI& 

BdncaUonal  Statistics,  171, 848. 

Valaation,  TaxaUon,  848. 
Champeaax,  William  oC;  87L 
Chancellor,  47. 
Chant,  Roman.  846. 
Chanter,  or  Precentor,  B8S. 
Charlemagne.  Schools  of ,44,  888L 

Ancient  and  Mudem,  4i6w 

Mojores  and  Minorea,  45, 48. 
Charter  Hoa^e  School,  436. 
Chicago,  Schoolhoasea  tn,  977. 
Childhood,  Sscrednesa  of,  698.  86. 

Chemistnr  in  French  Secondary  Schools,  63, 78, 
Christlanlfv,  and  Higher  Schools^,  486, 68t 
Christian  Homes,  and  Teaching,  688. 
Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  qnoted,  886, 

616,646.  »  -»       -» 

Christian  Schoola,  Development  of,  48, 4S,  816. 

Alexand  la  and  Onsarea,  616. 

British.  49,  741. 

French,  787. 

German,  887. 

Italian,  690. 

SpaniahJW6. 
Christian  wumen.  Early  BzamplM  of,  Stt. 
Chriatlan  Biothers*  Schools,  Irbh,  684. 
Chrysoatom,  Early  Trslning  of,  690. 
Charch  Edncation  Society,  Ireland,  687. 
Cicero,  dted,  468, 466,  4'^ 

AtAth«a8,96. 
Cimon  at  Athena,  88. 
Cincinnati,  Schoolhooses  In,  606. 
Cities,  Schoolhoases,647. 
City  life.  Educating  Power  of,  81. 
Civil  L^lationT^nght,  74. 
Cisio  Janoa,  a  Chtld*s  Grammar,  108. 
Clsteicians,  Order  of,  748, 760. 
Civilization,  487. 

Christian,  486, 887. 

Grecian,  85. 0, 88,  458, 479. 

Boman,  474, 686. 
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Clssrical  BtndlM,  80,  4S8.  488. 
Claudius,  Bmperor,  at  AUzaDdHa,  85. 
Claaotral,  or  Holster  Scuools,  45. 
Clement,  of  Alexandria,  88.  4S8. 
Clement,  of  the  I'alaitlno  Scbnol.  860,  770. 
Clergy,  Regalar  and  Secular,  6S0,  742. 
Cleanthps  at  Atbent.  9S. 
Clergy,  Relations  to  Schools,  174. 
Clonard.  Sarly  Cbriatlan  School  of,  4S. 
Cuki-sbarr  CoUe^ce,  in  Maiylaad,  151. 
CMatoD,  De  Witt  m 
Club  Lllo  at  Atbeni>.  510. 
duny.  Mocks  of,  857. 

Hoaw  of  Bind  y  at  Paris,  ^51. 
Colerid*^,  QiinMtlee  or  the  Teacher,  870. 
Colot,  Dean,  and  St.  Paors  School,  4S5. 
College  Life.  Influence  of,  4l6. 
Colleges  in  Unltt'd  Hutes.  187. 157. 164, 170, 940. 
Colleses  In  UnlvarslUes,  401, 400, 804. 

England  406. 

France.  408,  411,748. 

Germany,  404. 

Netherlands,  404. 

ScotUnd,  804, 800.  818. 

Relations  to  tho  Relijgions  Orders,  411, 740^ 

PruTislun  for  Puor  Scholars,  749. 

Domestic  Life  of  Stadents,  410, 8M. 
Collegium,  Trll  n<rua. 
Culogite  School  of,  847,  TTQl 
Oolnmba  and  lona.  741. 
Colombanus  and  Lnzaell,  737. 
Commt^rclal  Accounts  In  French  Schools,  87 
Commerolal  Law  in  Schooli>,  88. 
Common  School  Defined.  SSS,  SOO. 
Oommous,  or  Coaunon  Table,  412,  748^  898. 
Com|)lutcuPlan  B.ble,  781. 
Oompoeition,  yemacolar,  72. 

Latin.  41.  415, 434. 
Compulsory  Attendance. 

American  Conotltntion  and  Lam,  721, 782. 

English  Act  of  1870. 

Scotch  Act  of  1870. 
Compntnm,  610. 
Conuttctlcut,  Historical  Data,  144,  218. 

Schools  and  EducaUou  lu  1796, 144, 156, 168. 

State  of  Learning  in  1806, 100. 

Schools  and  Colleges  in  1840, 170. 

Development  of  Schools  In  18T2,  288. 

Reserve  in  Ohio,  2.S8. 
Conscience  Clanse  in  Bnffllsb  Act. 
Constantine,  Emperor,  521. 
Constitntlon.  or  Fondamental  Laws,  724. 

Alabama,  718. 

Arksnsai*.  714. 

Fli»rida,  715. 

Gtrorgla,  716. 

Louisiana,  717. 

M issisdppi.  7ia 

Nortli  (Snoiina,  710. 

Soath  Carolina,  720. 

Virginia,  '#22. 
Oonstitational  Provision  vespecHng 

School  Funds,  714. 715, 717, 721, 722. 

Supervision,  SUte.  718. 716, 718, 719, 721. 

Legislative  Power  in  State  Board,  718,  720. 

luxation,  711,716,  722. 

PoU  Tax,  716, 717, 720, 721. 

Free  Scbo  ils,  718, 715.  716  717,  719,  T21,  728. 

Religious  Teaching.  714.  721. 

Agrlcultura]  College.  7i4,  716, 730, 722. 

Normal  School,  721.  72i. 

University,  714,  7l7,  I*),  72L 

State  Reform  School,  7*iL 

Com:ial«H>ry  Attvudauce,  721,  722. 

TextpiMMks,  7^ 

D'Strac'l»n  ««f  School  Property,  728, 

Private  School.  717. 

Blind  and  Deaf  Mutes.  717,  721. 

Distinctions  as  to  Race  and  Color,  717,  718, 

721. 

English  Langnagr,  717. 


Convention  of  Teachers,  Earliest. 

American  Institute  In  l&'iO,  260. 

American  Association,880. 
C<mversationttl  Powers.  Dinger  of,  82. 
Curby,  Old  and  New,  Schools  oi;  844, 846. 
Comell^zra,  447. 
Cornell  University,  460. 
Corporal  Punishment,  870. 


Cosmography,  77. 
Ootta,  urpola,  112. 


Cottlngham,  James,  662. 

Crevler  on  universities,  cited,  755. 

Criminals,  Young,  7c0. 

Cour^nn^  Robort  de. 

Cranmer,  and  the  Claims  of  Poor  Scholars,  484. 

Crusade,  The  Fif  tb,  760. 

Cumulative  Voting  in  English  School  Law,  668. 

Cnatomary  of  Cluny,  85& 

Dartmoath  CoTloge,  180. 
Day  Schools,  89. 
Deaf-Mtttes,  220. 
Dean  of  Faculty,  47. 
Debating  Societies,  784, 824. 
Declamations,  784,  805. 
Degrees,  Universir\ ,  47.  495, 7384. 

Bachelor,  606. 806,  807. 

Licentliite,  t9L 

Master,  806. 

Doctorate.  496, 748, 762. 
Decretals  of  Gratlan,  766. 
Delaware,  Historical  Data,  168, 171. 

Schools  iu  1806  and  lifn,  16^,  289.  2ffi. 
Demetz.  Princlnles  and  Results  at  Mettray,  780. 
Democratic  lunuence  of  Universities,  418. 
Demosthenes,  Audio-  ce  of,  81. 
Denmark,  School  Order  of  1587, 184. 

Universitleis  16. 
Determination,  Acts  of,  408, 784. 806. 
Denominational  Character  of  English  School^ 


gevotional  Duties  in  University,  768, 766. 
ialectlcs,  764. 806. 
Dickinson  Collvge,  160. 
Dlemudls,  a  Devout  Nnn,  and  Penman,  865. 
Diocesan  Vree  School  iu  IrelaLd.  678. 
Diogenes  Laertins,  cited,  460  466.  510. 
Dionyslus  Hallcamassus,  cited,  462. 
Disputation,  Exercises  in,  at  Louvatn,  784. 
Discipline  of  Children,  St.  Basil,  822. 
Doctorate  in  Th«;ology,  782, 776, 806. 

Law,  800. 
D  >anc  Bishop,  on  Common  Schools,  280. 
DOIllnger,  the  Christian  Ctinrch  in  Ireland,  42. 

Ang&Saxon  Church,  48. 
Domestic  Side  of  University  Life,  410, 824. 
Dominic,  Ousman.  874. 
Dominicans,  or  Friars  Preachers,  878. 

Preachers  and  Teachttfa,  880, 886. 

Missionaries,  881 

Artists,  Bishop  %  and  Popes,  880. 

Relation  to  the  Uitiversity  of  Paris,  776. 

Stadium  Oenerale  at  Paris,  775. 
Donatns,  or  Donat  Latin  Grammar,  108. 
Dorians,  Educational  Notions,  455. 
Drawing,  In  Common  Schools,  2*6. 

French  Secondary  Schools,  80.  87. 

Massachusetts  City  Sciools,  276. 

Russia,  fur  Military  Hcmco,  428. 
Dublin,  EiTorts  to  Establish  University  at,  8S7. 

Triniiy  Colli-ire.  830. 
Dnngal,  Iri^h  Teacher  in  Paris  and  Padua,  860. 
Duns  Scotus,  899. 

Duruy,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  64, 90. 
Dummer  Acadi  my,  141  2791 

Dwight,  Edmund,  aud  Mass.  Normal  School% 
Dwight,  Frances,  on  N'  w  Yoik  Schools,  296. 
D   ight,  T.,  Travels  in  New  Euglard,  cited,  166. 

Coiid  tlon  of  Tale  College  In  1814, 1G6. 

Buildings  of  Tale  Colim  In  176:).  166. 

Medlcailnstitutlon of  Cunnecticnt,  168. 
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BarlrChrlBtiaa  Schools  and  Scholars,  88T. 
JUrly  Euglfsh  Schuol-book^.  191. 
Eaf>ter,  tbe  Galea  ation  of,  616. 
Eccieslasiical  History,  Smdy  of,  TOk 
Sdlnbarffb  UnlTerpUy,  819. 

Law  8cbo<tI  and  PacaltT,  797. 
Edacatlon,  RelatloDM  to  OovomoMiit,  fiOi 
Bdncatlon  Denartment, 

NatioiuK  tU. 

State,  718. 

Basland,  660. 

Scotland,  698. 
Bdacation  by  means  of  Tnstractlon,  68, 
Edacatiooal  Blotfraphy,  91, 488. 

Buraihaaren,  185b 

Lnttier,  97. 

XontesqQlen,  69. 

Pombal,  91. 

Bamos,  181. 

Wbltford,  186u 
BducatloDul  Bt-nefhctora  and  Endowments,  488b 

Boblneon,  WiUtam,  Female  Seminary,  441. 

Oomeli,  Kara,  and  Cumell  UniTerfl^y,  447. 

Willttto.  Samnel,  Swarthmore  Collie,  448b 

Harvard  Colkf^e,  451. 

Tale  OolUjie,  468. 
Egbert,  of  turk,  44, 887. 
Buenarch,  School  of  Luther,  1O0» 
Bfnsldlen,  Monaster}',  544. 
Bkkebard,  dted,  541, 549. 
Blementary  Schools,  OrganlaaUon  and  Basalts, 

England,  669. 

Finland,  814. 

IreUmd,6T7. 

Scotland,  698. 

United  Sutes,  187, 160, 171,  SSS. 
Eliot,  Samael,  Art  w  Education,  906. 
Eloise  and  Abelard,  879. 

Elpblnstone,  Bp.,  and  UnlTcrsity  of  Aberdeen, 

817. 
Sloqaenee,  Andent  and  Modern,  873, 880, 461. 
Encyclopnala,  Bsrliest,  767. 
Endowed  School  Commirfinn  of  Ireland,  684. 
Engineering,  Schools  of,  439, 420,  489 
England,  Sute  of  Education,  1800  to  1600, 488. 

rullcy  respecting  Irish  PopnUr  Schools,  678. 

Elementary  School  Act  of  1870, 650, 671. 

Sindy  of  Greek,  488. 

Increase  of  GFaiamar.Scb€K>l0, 484. 
English  Pedagogy^Second  Series,  177. 
Epicaras,  School  of,  80.  466. 
Episcopal  Seminaries,  44. 
Erasmus,cited,  485b 
Erasmus  Ball  Academy,  148. 
Ensmas  8mith*s  Schools  in  Ireland,  684. 
Erfhrt,  La(her*s  University,  115. 
Brigena  Scotus,  860. 
Ernestine  Line  or  Saxon  Electors,  190. 
Ethics,  Christian,  71,  519. 
Eton  Public  School  in  1440, 484. 
Etruria,  Schools  of  Ancient,  476.    ' 
Eomenes  and  Public  Libraries,  84. 
Eanapius  at  Athens,  96. 483, 504. 
Enstochiom  and  other  Christlau  Women,  688. 
EveningParties  and  dabs  at  Athens,  511. 
Exeter,  Robinson  Female  Seminary,  188. 
Examinations  for  Promotion  at  Louvaln,  784 

Faculties,  University,  490L 

ArU  and  Philosophy,  9ii8, 499, 607. 

Theology,  922, 497. 

Law,  9£C  496, 49&  766,  701. 

Medicine,  999,  497, 600. 
Fair  of  the  Lsndit  at  Paris,  71fr. 
Feea,  or  Kate-bill  on  Children,  679l 
Female  Teachers,  919. 
Ffrrleres,  School  and  Scholars,  848. 
Finian,  of  Ctonard,  49. 
Finland,  Grand  Duchy,  900. 

Pablic  Instruction,  918. 
1.  Popolar  Schools— Lower  and  Higher,  914. 


9.  Beoondaiy  Schooto— SdantWc,  Claastail, 

Female,  915. 
8.  Soperlor— PhlloBopby,  TliooloEy.  Law. 

Medldne,  917. 
db  Special— Teaching,  Polytechnic,  Apleal- 
tore.  Navigation.  Deaf  Mutes,  Blind, 
Sanday  Schools,  Evening  Schools,  919. 
8.  Supplementary  and  Progressive. 
Imperial  University  at  Belaiagfors,  991 ;  Pro- 
gramme, 1878.  tn. 
First  Book  of  Dlsdpllae   Scotch  Univecsity 

Boform,  807. 
Fitnsimmon,  ArchUdiop  of  Dabltai,  880. 
Pleary,  cited.  74& 
Florida.  Hiftorical  Data,  166  164, 940. 

Development  of  Scnools,  940. 
Fonterranlt  Order  oA  748. 
Foreign  Besidence  aud  Education,  801. 
Pra  Angelioo  de  Fierole,  890. 
France,  Early  Christian  bchools,  787. 
Secondary  Special  Scuools,  64   ' 
Pedagogical  Writers.  69. 
Beformatory  Education. 
University  of  Paris,  746. 
Parisian  Schools  and  Masters,  189. 
The  College  in  Fn-nch  UntversiUea,  4m,  748. 
Frsncis  of  Assist  and  the  FtandscanB,  883^ 
Bale  of  the  Order,  896. 
Labors  of  the  Ord«*r  lu  Bngtand,  887. 
Franklin  College  at  Dincasier,  Pa.,  160. 
French  Language  in  Frpnch  Schools,  64, 81. 
Free  Schools  in  ^ew  England,  965. 
England,  OTl. 
Ireland,  678. 
Virginia,  8S8b 
Frian-Preacherf,  Order  of.  878. 
Frienda,  Society  ol,  or  (Quakers,  448. 

College  of,  at  Swarthmore,  444. 
Folds,  Monastery  and  Schools  of.  880. 
Hatto  and  Babanua— Lnpas— WaUHd.  840. 
Grammar,  Ancient  and' VemacoLir,  889. 
Mannal  Laboi^-Scriptorinm,  889. 
Fulgentius  of  Bospe,  59i. 
Folk,  Cnr6,  and  the  Fifth  GcoMde,  TOO. 

Gallaadet,  Thomas  H.,  946. 

Qallipoh  aud  Athens,  Ancient  and  Modem,  98b 

Galen  at  Alexandria.  87. 

Oesbertr-Pope  S>lYest*'r  II..  861, 609. 

Geneva,  Influence  on  Scotch  Universities,  806. 

Gentleman,  Constituents  of«  19 ;  Training  of, 90. 

Geography  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  7VL 

Geography  In  French  hcnools,  66, 74. 

Geology,  Study  of,  79. 

Geometry  in  French  Schools,  75. 

Geofgia,  Historical  Data,  168. 171,  940. 

Schools  and  Education  in  1796, 166. 

University  in  1785. 157. 

Development  of  Schools,  1800-1879, 940. 
German  Pedagogy,  48b 
Gibbon,  died,  401. 
Giibertinea,  Order  Of.  748b 
Girls,  Education  of.  In  Borne,  470. 
GiilB^  School  in  Brunswick  In  1698, 185. 
Girls*  High  School,  Boston,  197. 
Girls*  Normal  College  In  New  Tork,656b 
Government  and  Education.  60. 
Orsmmatid,  Position  of,  47QL 
Gmfenhann,  dted,  470. 
Grandmont,  Order  of,  748. 
Great  Mirror  of  Vir  cent  of  Beanvaia,  TVT. 
Greece,  Ancient,  97, 81, 

Higher  Edncation-Uisftorlesi,  468, 478. 
Greek  Phlloauphv,  Gregory's  Estimate  o^  6U. 
Greece  and  Greek  Influence,  88, 60. 
Greek  Lsngaage  and  LIterstnre,  89, 488. 

Belations  to  ClurisUaiiitj,  S9i 

Scotland,  816. 

England.  4:^8, 488. 
Gregory  or  Csppododa  at  Athens,  98. 
Gregory,  Thaumatuigns,  517. 
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_.^ ,  „T,  trt,  tta. 

Qttgarmn  CbuL  ISO. 

Onuumar,  Art  of.  In  Pul*  UnlToilQ',  4M. 

GTDinuiln  Id  fimch  Bcb jolf,  m 

BtiuUu  tn,  iiri4-*ao,  Blfl. 

idriin.  8«rTlaa  lo  Romui  BdocatloiL  flS. 
.  ilmoorlliUb«nUdt.Sie,84S. 

illii,  Bogplco,  COQuBon*,  TM. 
Hall,  8. 8..  iBd  TauriMCi'  SanluriM.  Ml. 

■UiB,  citrd,  W,  m. 

unbnn  Church  and  Scboal,  Order  ot,  ism,  13S. 
'  unllttra,  Sir  Wtlltua.  Um  Oiilinn  eyatem.  4ul. 

unUtoB,  Abp,  and  St.  Utrj't  Cnlbiga,  SlI. 

uapdm, and  Sfdnc;  Colli-ge,  ISI. 

•rtf.ird  School  SoclstT,  MB. 

tarrard  Dalraratir  tn  ITW,  141. 

Boiwficiora  aad  EaduwmcuU,  451. 
nawlej,  Oldson,  tn. 
BBithtDlrm,  Teachim  nf.  BU. 
Habroir.Studr  or.  485,810. 

lt«I«W. 

. dol'AuiBn.Ml. 

ctkd,  FeUi,  Ut. 
cllcnio  Ocotna,  4(I<L 
'tliwfari  Uulvwiltr,  IIT,  ttl. 
irj  ot  Anieire,  tO. 
rrr  olTrfvce,  349. 
-^bnrn,  John.  Culltg*  of  Bt.  Leonard'!,  SUL 
craclldef,  Karnlim  of.  In  TrjKhlns.  Ito. 
I,  Ccntnctaa,  of  ftelehnu.  Ml. 

lcil«d.4SS. 


J,4tt. 

iDDoliltUI,  BIO. 

HlmDge.  SCboob  ot  M. 
Ulrahao.  Hcboolaot  no. 

Hlflorf  In  PreDcb  Bchoola,  SB.  TS.  M 
Uolbmok.  Joaiii.  LjCBom  MoTeneiii 
HolrHemorj,  B9]. 
Honor  u  a  Principle  la  XdncatltHi,  Bl 


Borac«  at  Atberia,  16 

Bunc«.  dted.  488,  474, 

Honrlom,  orDallr  RonllDe,TSI. 

Hiwpltallen.Orderof,  744. 

Howell,  David,  cited,  143. 

&nRhut8t.Vlctorrm 

Bnmbolt,  Alex.,  dted,  VX 

Bnnt,  Nr^iolb-,  IM, 

BnciDUie.  QumlulcaB  Preacher  and  WMlon- 

trj.aai. 
Hrllae,  Thuinaa,  Tnlsu  Anihmetkk 

Imperial  Schooli.  87. 

UliDuli,  Hlatorlcal  Data.  US8.  184,  HI 

IterelopmeiiiorconDioa  Sdmola,  ItLUl. 
mitsrmcT  of  XsgUih  Pvera  In  Balgn  of  Bdwird 

Sou  of  TMinsii,4n.  m.tttt 

nUtfiMj  In  (b*  United  Btatea  In  IMOand  Um, 
IbOum,  HMorleal  Dau,  1U,  184.  Ill,  Mfc 

Sanlwmei.t  orOommon  Scbuoli.  MT. 
bdlau.  Domtnleao  Hlnton*.  8B4.  m. 

iDdtWtrtal  Element  In  liona>lic  Schoob,  t», 

Fnoch  B«m>dwTBp(cUl.  St. 
bdhat  Sebooli  in  Bn^nd,  881.  MS. 

Inmbwii,  J.  W.,  Aoommetit  d  Schoolhoaaea, 
Iiillliliiiii   fli  iilJiili    liil 
InDooratlll.  and  SMtntea  of Paria,  1». 
Innocent  IV.  ud  PaHa  UnlTer*li;,  ■Ua. 
Inapecltoa  In  American  Hjatema. 
Inatnetton,  FaDdameulal  <!K«t«rt—  o^  B4.    . 

ProrlDca  of,  BB. 
Ibna,  Monanerj  ot  141. 


1^741. 


Iowa,  HIatorical  Data.  IS8,  IM.  171.  Ht. 

Derelopment  ut  Pu  blic  CScliuoli,  >4T. 
iTftand,  CoBlrlbittloait  ioli1»turrot  Edncatlon, 

EariT  Obr)itUii  Schoola,  41 

Inllneace  on  Ucotland  and  Bnsl-md.  48,  741. 

Irlah  T.vtilDi  In  Prance,  mT&iO,  737.         arm. 

EU'dleh  Ptfllcr  u  to  Irl-h  Popolar  School*. 

Pirlal  Xchoxl  Actof  Iteorr  Vlll..  Sit.        618. 

Rojtt  F.  ed  Scbnola  ot  Jams!  J.  and  Charie*  L, 

£niBmtu8tDlthB(boole.orCbatlei]l   mn. 

Cbarler  Schoiria  of  Oeoncs  IL,  888. 


Lrlih  Hi  Fiooarlii*  and  Teacher*  In  ^lanc^  41, 

8M,TST. 
bo,  Nwlcr  of  BdK>oli>  at  8L  GalL  B41. 
iMcrataL  SclKk.)  of.  4Bt 

Ieodan,Bti 

llalj,  Conli 


xatee,  SclKk.)  of.  4Bt 
Mn,BtebopDrt»tllLe,aDd8cbonlala8i 
r,  ConlrLboUon  to  HlaLorv  of  Edocatloi 
ihoola  of  Imperial  Rom".  47T. 


DuwoTaU  of  ilw  Aaoleu  OlTtflnUon,  BS 

JuMb*.  cited,  408,  4T1. 
Jamea  of  VUT  111  Pari!  Unlrnrit;,  747,  71 
Jcromo  on  Earl/  Clirlatlan  Women,  BS8. 
Icivr,  Relalloil]  lo  the  UalTenltiai,  4M. 
Ji.'ir,«on,  Tbomaa,  tt4. 
JobD  ofUallabnrT,  78). 
Bt.  Qnanlln,  7«,JI». 


l>eciM  Be  lo  Prt^seaora,  477. 
_  onloT  Staff  of  Pnilaaaor*,  SIS. 
JsTenat,  cited,  488. 
Jnrlfpradence,  FrjcnUr  i^  7?T. 
JjmUkjla,  Tanehen'  tfemlnarr,  1: 


Kcnnadr,  Jarae^  and  St.  Salvador's  Cnllsn.  Sit, 
Ki  ntucJiT,  niatorlcil  Data,  IH,  in,  ITI,  US. 

Derelopmrnt  or  Mboola, »«. 
Kepler,  of  SL  Uail,  lutarrtaw  with  Lnther  lit 


Klng'aCollenlnHewyork,  148. 
KlrfpalrlckTBdwaid,  ThaDDlTenl^,45 

UlatorteaJDeTflopmest  ol,  4S8. 
KniahU  of  Malta,  -M. 
KulshUTemiiliv.Ml. 
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Legal  ProfaMion  hi  BooUaad.  79L 

Leo,  the  Iiaariaa,  fiSl. 

Lawia,  Bamael,  Labors  In  Ohio.  SOS. 

I^ezlngton,  Kentucky.  Llbniy  in  1796,  US. 

LibaneM  raapectlng  ScboolBb  ■ 

Liberty  of  Learnlnfr,  488. 

Ubranea,  at  Athena,  16^ 

Alexandria,  81 

Monastic,  764 

Paris,  W. 
Lilly,  Master  of  0L  PtaTs  Sehool,  486L 
Lindemann,  Lather's  Mother,  97. 
LIndisfame,  Abbey  ol,  43^ 
Lisbon,  Barth^oake  in,  ML 
Literatare,  French,  in  French  BcbodB,  TB,  8L 

Greek,  in  Bn|^d,488. 
Logic,  Trratiscs  on,  188. 
London  School  Board.  66T. 
Lorimer  on  Scotch  UniTeirttlea,  TC8, 801, 884. 
LooisYiUe,  Schoolhonsea  In,  fifli. 
Louisiana,  Htttorical  Data,  158, 104,  111,  848. 

Development  of  Edacation,  K8. 
Litelaa,  elted,  471 
Locwam  University,  7801 
Lnmis  of  Ferriercs,  840, 848L 
Lather,.  Martin,  Memoir  oi,  9t, 
Lazeail,  Abb6  of,  T:8. 
Lyoeoms  in  Ftnlaod,  818. 
Lycnigas,  Estimate  ol  Bdncatloa,  4S1 
LyBiM*  cited,  46U 

MacaoTay,  Athens  as  a  UniTeislty,  81. 
MaUdnf ,  Foander  of  Malmeabary,  48. 
Mallens,  HaUeflcanun,  106. 
MaineTHistorical  Data,  1S8, 164, 171,  840L 

BdQcation  in  1790,  and  in  1800, 146, 18ft. 

Development  of  bthoola.  868. 
Mann,  Hurace,  Bdacatiooal  Labera,  871. 

Address  at  Philadelphia,  880. 
Manncis,  School  of,  19. 

Paris  university,  TSO. 

Oxford.  408. 
Mansfield,  Schools  in  Latber*s  time,  98, 108. 
Manoscripts  of  St.  QalJ,  640. 
Matcella,6S8. 
Marcelhm  of  St.  Qall,  641. 
Marcos  Aarelios  at  Athens,  96,  fX, 
Marianns  Scotas,  of  Ckenard,  857. 
Mark,  St,  at  Alexandria,  616. 
Marischal,  Barl,  and  Aberdeen  University,  817. 
Marseilles.  Schools  of,  88. 
Marshall,  Schoolhonse  in,  064. 
Marjhmd,  Uistoncal  Data,  161, 168, 164, 918. 

Schools  iu  1796w  and  in  1806, 161, 161. 

Development  of  Schools.  161. 
MassachnsetU  Ulstorical  Data,  168, 164,949. 

EdacatiOQ  in  1706, 18C6, 1640, 140, 160, 171. 

Ooni^titatlonal  Provision,  897. 

School  Legislation.  703. 
Masters  of  Art,  49^  498^  606L 
Mathematics,  htody  04 

Alexandria,  87, 61& 

FrenchSchools,  66, 78, 84i. 

Monastic  Schoolik 
Matriculation,  Ancient  and  Modem,  604. 
Maarice  of  Solly,  760. 
M*Crco,  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  808, 614. 

Univershy  of  St.  Andrew,  806L 
Mechanics,  Study  of,  77,  86^ 
MedlflBval  ITniversltles,  16. 
Medical  Schools  and  Bdncation,  600l 

Alexandria,  407. 

Bdlnbnrsh,  7U6. 

Salemo,MO. 

P!idua,600. 

United  States,  168. 
Mcianwer^  of  Paderbom. 
Melnrad  or  Bcichnau. 
Melancthon  and  Luther,  196. 
Melville,  Andrew,  808,  814. 
Memory,  Philosophy  of,  60., 


Mendicant  Ordera,  687. 

CUims  to  Uuiverslty  Chaira,  406, 776. 
Mebray,  Beformatory  System,  780. 
Mich^n,  mstoricarDataTl&S,  164,  Mft. 

Develoi>mcnt  of  Schools,  171, 979. 
Military  Schools  and  Bdncation,  910. 

Busf  la,  417. 

MiUtaxy  Law  Academy,  480. 
Mtlton,  John,  cited,  878. 
Mind  and  Special  Faculty,  60. 
Minott,  Mrs.  Mary,  and  Dravdng,  977. 
Minnesota,  Historical  Data,  168, 164, 149. 

Development  of  Schools,  989. 
Mississippi,  Ulstorical  DatM66^  940. 

Development  of  Schools,  988. 
Missouri,  Historical  Data,  168, 171,  948. 

Development  of  Schools,  984. 
Modem  LaDgoases  In  Frgiich  Schools,  66, 78»8L 
Mommscn,  eiiecLfll. 
Monarchies  and  Education,  80L 
Monasteries  and  CoUegea,  416. 
Mooasticism,  6S9L  685w 

Origin,  691,  688, 787. 

Service  to  CiviiljEation,  684. 

Bnleaof,639L 
Monastic  Schools. 

Indostrions  Element,  888, 881. 

Punishments  tn,  868. 

Penmanships.  861. 
MontalemborLMonks  of  the  West,  ISBKL  tSBSL  TffL 

Benedictine  Bulo.  639. 

Bole  of  Colombanus,  740. 
Monte  Gassino,  Monastery  ot^  696 
Montem  at  Eton,  42:4. 
Montesquieu  do  Seoondat,  68. 

Extract  fkom  Spirit  of  Laws,  80. 
Montserraf ,  Schcola  of,  779. 
Moravian  Schools  In  Pennsylvania,  160. 
Mnlcaster,  Bichard^cmolr,  179. 

Positions  for  the  Tralniog  of  Children,  180. 

Seminary  lor  Masters,  propofMd,  184. 
Mnltlplicailon  is  mie  vexation,  etc-  109. 
Music.  70, 81, 83, 168. 
Mutusl  Education,  17. 
Muiphey,  4oun  N.,  Terra  Incognita,  679. 

Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton,  148. 

Nation,  In  University  Organiaatlon,  80,  46, 604. 

Recogniztd  at  Athens  and  Bolonia,  604. 
Nationality  of  Univ&iUes,  416. 
National  Land  Policy,  164.  164. 

Amoant  appropriated  to  Common  Bchooia, 

College  and  Unlvemity  Qrants,  16i. 

DeafMuUa,  164. 

AgricultunU  Colleges,  164. 
Natural  History.  618. 

French  Schools,  60. 86u 
Natural  PLllosophy,  MedlsvaL  768, 784, 800. 
Naval  and  Navii  ation  Schools,  990, 417, 481. 
Neandcr,  Cbrlstliin  Courch,  cited,  4S8. 
Nebnkka,  Historical  Data,  166, 161, 949. 

Develupment  of  Schools,  966. 
Needlework  in  English  Elonentaiy  Schoola,  664. 
Neo-Platonlst,  86, 467, 618. 
Net  of  the  Teacher,  617. 
Nevada,  Historical  data,  949L 

Developmeot  of  Schools,  90S. 
New  Haven  Public  High  School,  198.  949. 

New  Hampshire,  Historical  data,  108,  164,  171« 

EducaiioQ  in  1796, 1806. 1810, 187,160, 171. 

Development  of  Schools,  881. 
Newmsn,  John  Henry,  Bl^e  of  XTnivertitiea,  17C. 

University  of  Athens;  17. 

College  as  Corrective  of  Uhlverslty,  410L 

British  Isles,  Belhge  of  ClviUaation,  49. 

Protagoras  at  Atbins,614. 
New  Jersey,  HIstorioOData,  168, 164, 171, 949. 

Schools  In  1796, 1806, 1840, 148. 169, 171. 

Development  of  Public  Schools,  990. 
New  TorkTHlstorlcal  Data,  163, 164, 171, 919. 

Development  of  Schools,  146, 161,  993. 
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New  York  Cltj,  School  Aichitocturtt,  641. 

Free  Academy,  948. 

Qlrls*  Normal  School,  S5S. 
Kew  Orleaus,  School  Architecture,  668.  687. 

Non-Attendance,  a  Furfelmre  of  Membership, 
Norcroes  ScbiioL  Plan  of,  547.  S49. 

North  C^irolina,  Historical  Data,  158,  164,  lU, 

Dovelopm-  nc  of  Hcbools,  800. 

Bdacatlon  In  1796,  l<tt6,  ISIO,  155,168, 171. 
Normil  8chool«.  or  Teach<*rs'  S^mlaaries, 

Sngland,  pas^KMtedin  1561, 184. 

Finland,  819. 

mittary  Schoolmaiitera  In  Rn^sla,  428. 

Unlf^d  States,  earltesr,  973,  S86,  S89. 
Northern  Barbarian^,  Irroptions  of.  588. 
Norwich  Fc  e  Academy,  Conu.,  Plan  of,  558. 
Notker,  of  St.  Q»\l  549. 
Novitiate,  Benedictine,  Role  oLSSO. 
Narsla,  595. 
Natsceil,  Monastery  of,  886. 

Obedlence,Rale  of  Monastic,  580. 
Objects  of  Extumal  Nature,  81 .  58.  487. 

Octagi>n,  or  TheuloKical  School  of  Gonstantine, 
Odericos  V  it  alie,  864.  858. 

Odo,  or  Oa')urr.  Master  at  Tool  and  Tonnuii, 
Ohio,  Historical  Data,  158, 164. 171.  949. 

Beyul  >pminc  or  Bctioulis  1809-1879,  804. 

Ordinance  of  1787, 804. 
Oldham,  Bishop,  iu  1595s  485. 
Olmsted,  Doiiison,  BurJy  Advocate  of  Normal 

8chiK>liB.986. 
Otheric  of  Magdeburg.  868. 
OthoL,n..audIll.,888. 
Otlk-led,  of  Welssembeiv,  84t 
Oriental  Lanf^aafres  in  Scotch  Unlversitiea,  816. 
Oratory,  Secret  of  Succest«ial,a80. 
Oriental  Lanpiages,  8si,  788, 793. 
Origan,  Scboul  ol,  at  Alozaudria,  487, 516. 

Sabjects  and  Methods  oi  TeacnluK.  517.      491. 
Ottroifoths,  fiivorable  to  Schools  iu  Italy,  490, 
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